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INTRODUCTION, 


In  beginning  this  biographical  history  of  Free  Trade  and 
THE  League,  we  may  glance  briefly  at  the  subjects  and  plan  of 
arrangement.  -^ 

First  Division. — The  writers  who  have  left  records  of  the 
dawning  of  free  trade,  and  who  wrote  before  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  come  first  in  order,  with  examples  of  their 
opinions,  and  notices  of  themselves  and  of  the  commercial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  when  they  wrote. 

Second  Division — From  the  advent  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
passing  of  the  corn-law  of  1815.  This  division  brings  under 
notice  all  previous  corn-laws,  from  the  earliest  records,  and 
gives  biographical  notices  and  specimens  of  the  free-trade 
writers  and  public  speakers  of  its  period. 

Third  Division — From  1815  to  the  formation  of  the 
National  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  This  includes  other  anti- 
corn-law  associations,  and  biographical  notices  of  th«  princi- 
pal reformers  of  commerce  within  that  time. 

Fourth  Division — From  the  formation  of  the  National 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  to  the  return  of  Mr  Cobden  to  parlia- 
ment in  1841,  with  biographies  of  the  early  members. 

Fifth  Division — From  1841  to  the  commencement  of  the 
registration  movement  at  the  close  of  the  South  Lancashire 
election  in  1844,  with  biographies. 

Sixth  Division — From  the  beginning  of  the  registration 
movement  to  the  introduction  into  parliament  of  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-law  in  1846,  with 
biographies. 


IV  INTKODUCTIOW. 

Seventh  Division — From  the  introduction  of  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  bill  to  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- Law 
League,  with  specimens  of  protectionist  speeches,  and  notices 
of  protectionist  biographies. 

Eighth  Division — Contains  those  anti-corn-law  associa- 
tions which  were  contemporary  with  the  League,  but  neces- 
sarily omitted  in  the  main  narrative  to  avoid  digression ;  with 
biographic  notices  of  their  chief  supporters. 

Ninth  Division — Contains  supplementary  biographies  omit- 
ted from  earlier  divisions,  and  relates  the  proceedings  of  free- 
traders from  the  dissolution  of  tho  League  in  1846  to  the 
election  of  Lord  Morpeth  and  Mr  Cobden  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  1847 ;  including 
the  visits  of  Mr  Cobden  to  the  various  nations  of  Europe. 

Tenth  Division — Continues  the  same. 
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In  asking  the  reader  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  this  Biographic  History  of  Freedom  of  Opinion, 
Commercial  Enterprise,  and  CiviHsation,  I  shall  state  the 
circumstances  briefly  under  which  it  was  arranged  as  it 
now  stands ;  for,  had  it  been  designed  at  first  to  be  as  com- 
prehensive as  it  now  is,  it  would  have  been  slightly  altered 
in  the  title  and  headmg  of  the  pages. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  in  1846,  which  occurred  immediately  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  for  the  prospective  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  corn  in  1849,  the  popularity  of  the 
leading  members  of  that  body  caused  the  public  to  inquire 
for  memorials  of  their  personal  history.  I  was  applied  to 
by  the  conductors  of  various  newspapers  and  other  persons, 
(being  known  to  have  had  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  League  in  a  Hterary  capacity,)  to  furnish  written 
sketches  of  the  principal  members. 

But  it  appeared  to  me  only  just  that  many  persons  who 
had  assisted  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law  merited  a  place  in  a 
series  of  Memoirs  who  were  not  leaders.  It  had  also  been 
suggested  to  me  that  a  Selection  of  the  numerous  articles 
which  I  furnished  to  different  periodicals  in  the  advocacy 
of  free  trade,  and  of  which  the  members  of  the  League 
generally  had  expressed  a  favourable  opinion,  would  be  an 
acceptable  book  with  the  public  ;  and,  finding  a  publisher 
of  the  same  opinion,  it  was  agreed  to  unite  the  two  works 
in  one  volume — the  Selections  and  the  Memoirs — and  to 

five  it  the  title  by  which  the  author  was  best  known, 
^he  Whistler  at  the  Plough. 
In  preparing  those  Selections  and  the  Memoirs  it  was 
found  to  be  impracticable  to  do  justice  to  the  latter  in  the 
space  available  for  them.  Yet  The  Whistler  at  the  Plough 
is  in  reality  a  volume  of  Free  Trade  history.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  work  now  before  the  reader. 

The  Biographic  History  was  designed  to  be  in  one 
volume  of  640  pages ;  but,  in  researching  for  the  earlier 
services  which  League  members  rendered  to  Free  Trade 
before  the  League  existed,  and  of  political  philosophers 
and  statesmen  dead,  who  had,  in  times  gone  by,  promoted 
that  cause,  many  remarkable  men  were  found  who  merited 
space  which  one  volume  would  not  afford.     Poulott  Thoni- 
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8on,  Huskisson,  Ricardo,  Adam  Smith,  and  even  the  lesser 
disciples  of  those  teachers;  William  Pitt,  also,  who  at- 
tempted and  struggled,  and  repeated  the  attempt  and  the 
struggle  as  prime  minister  for  seven  years,  to  carry  into 
practice,  by  legislation,  the  principles  taught  by  Adam 
Smith — a  period  of  struggle  as  long  as  the  campaign  of 
the  Anti- Corn- Law  League  fifty-five  years  afterwards, 
foiled  by  the  monopolist  manufacturers,  of  whom  those  at 
Manchester  took  the  lead.  William  Pitfs  services  and 
sacrifices  to  the  nation,  in  the  cause  of  free  trade,  were 
found  to  be  too  remarkable  and  too  little  known  to  be 
omitted,  or  only  slightly  noticed,  in  this  work.  For  the 
first  time,  probably,  justice  has  been  rendered  to  that 
minister,  who  has  been  less  appreciated  for  his  good — and 
more  unsparingly  condemned  for  his  bad — measures  than 
any  other  statesman  in  England. 

But  the  seeds  of  freedom  of  commercial  enterprise  were  sown 
by  many  hands  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  and  William 
Pitt.  It  was,  therefore,  held  to  be  a  just  necessity,  to  trace 
the  growth  of  commercial  monopolies  and  the  iudividusA  ser- 
vices of  those  philosophic  and  mercantile  writers  who  opposed 
them  to  remoter  periods  of  history.  This  task  carried  the 
inquiry  to  the  times  when  opinion  and  speech  contended  with 
the  church  for  freedom,  and  beyond  those  times.  It  led 
to  the  period  when  the  freedom  of  person  in  the  serfs,  and 
the  right  to  exercise  their  industry,  were  asserted  against 
the  feudal  lords,  by  the  aid  of  the  church  and  the  mon- 
archy. In  short,  it  was  found  that,  as  there  had  been 
pioneers  of  civilisation  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning.  The  matter  has, 
therefore,  so  accunmlated  as  to  make  two  volumes  of  the 
Biographic  History  indispensable.  The  first  contains  the 
lives  of  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  freedom  from  the 
earliest  period  up  to  the  death  of  William  Huskisson, 
David  Ricardo,  and  Lord  King;  the  second  opens  with 
Poulett  Thomson,  and  comprises  all  persons  prominently 
or  efficiently  engaged  in  liberating,  or  in  opposing  the  libe- 
ration of,  the  trade  in  food  and  the  laws  of  navigation. 
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FEEE  TRADE  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ADVENT  OF 
ADAM  SMITH. 


SECT.  I. WAUB  AND  WASSA  THE  SAVAGES. 

To  any  nation,  internal  productiveness  by  industry  and 
external  intei'course  with  other  nations  by  commerce,  are  the 
only  sources  of  prosperity  and  enduring  power.  Commerce  is 
the  best  guarantee  of  peace  and  progressive  civilisation.  The 
first  element  of  commerce  is  security ;  the  second  freedom  : 
security  of  person  and  property ;  freedom  of  locomotion  and 
exchange. 

Waub  was  a  naked  savage  in  a  forest  far  beyond  tho 
Rhine,  with  strong  fingers  and  long  nails.  When  he  was 
hungry,  and  had  slain  no  enemies  in  war  on  which  to  appease 
his  cannibal  appetite,  he  scratched  roots  from  tho  ground 
with  his  nails  and  ate  them. 

Wassa  was  also  a  naked  savage,  but  not  a  cannibal.  Being 
fleet  of  foot  and  hungry,  he  captured  a  goat  and  ate  of  its 
flesh.  But  he  was  also  cold,  for  he  was  naked,  and  he  put 
the  skins  of  the  goat  around  him  for  a  garment. 

Waub  lay  on  the  ground  eating  his  earthy  roots  under  a 
covering  of  grass  and  leaves  which  he  had  gathered,  but 
which  art  had  not  yet  rendered  into  a  roof  or  a  mat,  when 
Wassa  passed  near  him  covered  in  the  skin  of  the  goat  and 
eating  a  piece  of  its  flesh.  "  Give  me  that  flesh,"  cried 
Waub,  *'  I  am  hungry.*"  "  Nay,"  replied  Wassa,  "  it  is  my 
own,  but  if  you  desire  to  have  it,  give  unto  me  of  those  earth 
nuts  to  eat  with  my  flesh,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  piece  of  my 
flesh  to  eat  with  thy  earth  nuts."  And  they  exchanged. 
And  thus,  we  have  heard,  did  the  trade  of  exchange  begin 
among  the  savages  whose  descendants  afterwards  became  the 
kings,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  of  England. 
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But  while  Wassa  j^till  tarried,  Waub  cried,  "  Give  me  that 
akin,  I  am  cold."  "  Nay,"  said  Wassa,  "  it  is  my  own.  But 
get  thee  more  earth  nuts,  yo  who  fear  not  to  scratch  for  them 
where  the  great  boar  is  that  ate  our  neighbour  Gobbo,  and 
I  shall  to  the  mountains  and  fetch  thee  a  goat.  We  shall 
eat  of  its  flesh  and  of  your  roots  and  fruits  together ;  and  for 
as  many  roots  as  shall  serve  mo  to  take  to  the  mountains 
when  1  go  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  goats  next  time,  thou  shalt 
have  a  skin  for  a  garment."  Waub  said  he  was  willing ;  and 
80  the  first  contract  of  exchange  was  made. 

But  when  Wassa  went  to  the  mountains,  Waub  went  not 
to  the  wooded  dell  where  the  plants  grew  with  the  roots 
called  earth  nuts.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  why  should  I  go  in  the 
way  of  the  great  boar  which  ate  up  our  neighbour  Gobbo, 
when  I  can  get  the  flesh  of  a  goat  for  food,  and  the  skin  of 
a  goat  to  wear  for  a  garment  ?  I  am  stronger  than  Wassa  ; 
he  is  fleet  of  foot ;  but  I  am  stronger.  I  shall  have  both 
skins,  that  which  he  is  to  fetch  for  me  and  also  that  which 
he  wears  for  a  garment." 

So  Waub  laid  hold  of  Wassa  on  his  return  and  took 
both  skins  from  him  by  force.  He  took  the  flesh  of  the 
goat  also  and  gave  Wassa  nothing.  Had  resistance  been 
made,  he  might  have  killed  and  eaten  Wassa  himself.  Thus 
•was  trade  hindered  at  the  very  beginning,  for  there  was  no 
security  of  person  and  property — the  first  element  of  com- 
merce. Wassa  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  and  lived 
apart  from  Waub,  and  had  more  skins  than  he  could  fasten 
as  garments  upon  his  body;  while  heavy-footed  Waub, 
who  could  catch  no  goats,  soon  wore  out  his  two  skins,  and 
once  more  walked  in  the  forest  naked,  or  covered  himself 
with  loose  grass  and  leaves  when  he  lay  down  to  rest. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  both  became  chiefs  among 
savages,  and  made  war  upon  each  other  and  upon  other 
chiefs.  They  took  captives  in  the  wars,  of  whom  some  were 
saved  alive,  while  some  were  slain  and  eaten.  Wassa  and 
the  chiefs  who,  like  him,  lived  in  advance  of  their  age,  said 
it  was  more  useful  to  save  the  captives  alive,  and  add  them 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  their  tribes.  But  Waub,  like 
the  cliiefs  who  believed  with  him,  said  it  was  an  old  custom 
to  kill  their  captives  and  eat  them,  and  he  would  not  set  aside 
the  old  customs ;  he  never  knew  good  to  follow  the  changes 
called  improvements.  "  I  have  always  been  a  cannibal," 
said  he,  "  and  shall  live  and  die  a  cannibal,  as  my  father  did 
before  me." 
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SECT.   II. TIIEORRAS  THE  FEUDAL  CHIRF.      ^ 

Hundreds  of  generations  had  lived  and  passed  away,  and 
mankind  were  not  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Waub  and 
Wassa.  There  had  been  war  always,  and  it  still  continued. 
Commerce  there  had  been  none  ;  nor  had  its  time  come. 
Yet  civilisation  had  begun  to  track  the  forests  with  its  foot- 
steps. 

Theobras,  a  great  warrior,  was  now  chief  of  the  boar 
forest  where  Waub  had  scratched  for  roots,  and  of  the 
mountains  where  Wassa  caught  the  wild  goats.  Upon  a 
rock  in  one  of  the  ravines  in  those  mountains  he  had  built 
a  strong  place  of  residence  and  defence.  He  had  vassals 
under  him,  who  for  their  fiefs  in  land,  forest,  and  river,  did 
him  military  service.  They  had  serfs  under  them,  and  he 
himself  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  a  suzerain,  his  cousin 
Theodoric. 

Said  the  fair  lady,  Brensa,  to  him  one  day  when  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  from  the  conquest  of  other  lordly  chiefs 
whom  he  had  reduced  to  vassalage,  "  Why  is  my  Theobras 
not  kind  ?  Is  it  well  that  I  should  be  so  many  months  alone 
within  these  walls,  and  have  no  men  of  craft  left  to  make 
sandals  for  my  feet,  to  tan  the  skins  for  my  new  robe,  to  car- 
ry fresh  rushes  to  my  chamber,  and  make  me  the  garniture 
against  your  coming  ?  Is  it  well  that  all  my  lord's  men  of 
handicraft  should  be  makers  of  bows  and  arrows,  of  clubs  and 
spears,  and  hammerers  and  grinders  of  that  black  metal  call- 
ed iron,  which  they  have  found  in  the  mountains,  to  make 
you  swords  of  war?  Is  it  well  that  my  lord  should  be  long 
absent,  and  be  ungallant  when  he  returns,  and  withhold  from 
me  my  heart's  desire  ?  Give  me  the  freedom  of  John  the 
hammerer  of  iron,  Peter  the  tanner  of  skins,  Joseph  the  plaiter 
of  straw  and  flax,  and  his  brother  Gudge,  the  curious  worker 
in  wood,  William  also,  the  sandalmaker,  and  the  expert  fash- 
ioner of  robes  of  fur,  the  son  of  Burr  the  herd.  Let  them 
have  workshops  without  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  dwelling- 
places  there  also.  Let  them  have  freedom  to  go  in  search  of 
skins,  of  straw,  of  wood,  and  iron.  Let  them  go  far  and  re- 
turn as  they  list  with  what  they  gather  together.  Perchance 
they  may  find  gold  in  the  mountain  as  well  as  iron.  Take 
them  not  again  to  the  wars,  for  they  are  men  cunning  in  handi- 
craft and  they  may  be  slain.  Let  them  be  free  to  serve  me, 
my  lord  Theobras,  if  ye  love  me." 

To  which  Theobras  replied,  Brensa,  it  is  the  gloiy  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  that  a  lady  asks  not  a  favour  of  her  lord 
in  vain.     John,  Peter,  Joseph,  Joseph's  brother  Gudge,  and 
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the  expert  fashioner  of  robes,  the  son  of  Burr  the  herd,  shall 
have  workshops  in  which  to  do  you  service,  but  they  cannot 
have  liberty  to  go  and  return  as  they  list.  For,  know  ye  not, 
Brensa,  that  to  make  thoni  freemen  is  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  this  glorious  fabric  of  feudal  society  which  our  fore- 
fathers reared  out  of  anarchy,  and  which  we  have  inherited 
and  consolidated  ?  Know  ye  not  that  it  would  be  danger 
to  us  and  ruin  to  themselves,  even  as  stones  taken  from  the 
castle  walls  would  be  worthless  if  thrown  loose  upon  the 
ground,  while  the  walls  would  already  prove  that  the  time  of 
their  decay  was  come,  were  I  to  set  them  free  ?  Know  ye 
not  that  all  men  were  free  once,  and  that  they  were  cannibals 
in  those  days,  and  slew  one  another  for  daily  food?  The 
authority  of  the  lords-paramount  among  whom  I  now  stand 
second  only  to  Theodoric  my  cousin,  has  been  reared  upon 
the  subjugation  of  anarchy ;  the  liberty  of  each  man  to  slay 
his  neighbour,  or  take  from  him  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  club, 
or  his  goat's  flesh,  is  now  suppressed ;  and  life  and  death  and 
limb  are  vested  in  the  feudal  chiefs,  or  granted  by  the  chief  to 
vassals  who  do  service  for  the  privilege.  We  have  redeemed 
mankind  from  barbarism,  they  must  continue  in  servitude  to 
lis,  else  they  return  to  barbarism  again." 

So  John  the  hammerer  of  iron,  Peter  the  tanner  of  skins, 
Joseph  the  worker  in  straw  and  flax,  Gudge  his  brother,  the 
curious  worker  in  wood,  William  the  worker  in  leather,  and 
the  expert  fashioner  of  fur  robes,  the  son  of  Burr  the  herd, 
continued  to  be  bondsmen.  Each  pursued  his  craft  in  his 
workshop,  but  none  had  liberty  to  go  abroad  in  search  of 
material  to  work  upon,  or  to  see  what  kind  of  instruments 
other  craftsmen  worked  with.  Neither  could  they  retain  for 
themselves  aught  which  they  made,  or  exchange  it  for  the 
work  of  other  bondsmen's  hands.  And  so  it  resulted,  that 
though  aristocracy  had  arisen  upon  the  suppression  of  barba- 
rous anarchy,  and  men  were  no  longer  savage,  with  power  to 
slay  one  another,  commerce  made  no  progress ;  for  its  first 
element,  security  to  person  and  property,  did  not  exist,  while 
its  second  element,  freedom  of  exchange,  could  not  exist, 
there  being  no  security  to  individual  property. 
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BECT.  III. AMSTOCBACY,  MONARCHY,  AND  THEOCRACY. 

New  generations  came  and  passed  away.  The  noble  chiefs 
of  the  highest  degree  under  the  suzerains  had  willingly  esta- 
blished kingly  powers  and  kingly  titles ;  for  each  saw  it  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  his  intrigue  or  the  fortune  of  war  to  be- 
come a  monarch ;  while  the  nobles  of -inferior  degree,  the 
major  part  of  the  aristocracy,  hoped  in  monarchy  to  find  pro- 
tection from  the  injustice  of  the  great  chiefs.  Thus  arose  that 
institution  of  monarchy  in  modern  Europe,  which,  through 
many  vicissitudes  and  modifications,  still  exists.  Feeble  al- 
ways when  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  strong,  and  often 
powerless  to  rule,  it  restrained  neither  licentiousness  of 
power  nor  ferociousness  of  manners,  because  it  could  not  give 
punishment  to  injustice. 

Eut  there  was  a  greater  power  than  aristocracy  and  mo- 
narchy combined,  which  modified  both — theocracy.  Partaking 
of  the  spirit,  the  forms  and  the  practice  of  the  feudal  ages, 
the  church  lifted  its  mitred  head,  with  its  superior  and  in- 
ferior orders,  and  not  only  exercised  the  temporal  power  co- 
equal with  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy,  but  practised 
the  all-supremo  power  of  awarding  to  kings  and  nobles,  to 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  to  the  feudal  lords  and  the  feudal 
Berfs,  their  spiritual  destiny  after  this  life.  Theocracy  had  its 
religious  creeds  and  its  moral  precepts.  But  it  was  its  as- 
sumption of  supernatural  power  which  bridled  the  unruly 
lords,  restrained  the  license  of  kings,  and  raised  the  feudal 
boors  somewhat  above  brutishness. 

The  distracted  vassals  and  serfs,  and  the  monarchs  hardly 
less  distracted,  because  powerless  against  the  turbulent  chiefs 
of  feudalism,  found  protection  in  the  theocratic  institutions. 
That  they  might  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobility  by  adding 
to  their  muniments  of  war  and  enjoyments  of  peace,  the  kings 
gave  charters  of  freedom  to  the  workers  in  timber,  iron, 
leather,  and  cloth ;  the  brewers  of  malt  and  the  grinders  of 
meal,  who  inhabited  the  fortified  dwelling  and  working  places, 
the  future  borough  towns,  under  the  protecting  walls  of  the 
feudal  castles.  What  the  kings  began  the  church  extended, 
by  drawing  forth  the  industrial  genius  of  the  people  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  arts,  handicraft,  and  agriculture.  And  the  theo- 
cratic power  rested  not  until  feudalism  was  abolished,  and 
men  cease  1,  in  England  at  least,  to  hold  property  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  fellow-men. 

But  the  track  of  civilisation,  emerging  from  barbarism  in 
the  forests  of  savage  Europe,  as  now  traced,  crossed  in  many 
mstances  the  remnants  of  a  former  civilisation.     It  came  upon 
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the  municipal  remnants  of  the  Gaulic  and  British  colonies  of 
old  Rome.  Roman  civiliMatiou  had  arisen  out  of  a  system  not 
unlike  the  feudality  of  the  Europe  which  we  have  just  glanced 
at.  Migratory  bands  carried  the  religious  castes  and  classes 
of  the  Asiatic  east  to  the  European  west.  The  domination 
of  the  most  powerful,  perhaps  the  religion  of  all,  perpetuated 
the  class  differences ;  but  the  wars  of  conquest  in  which  all  were 
engaged  gave  birth  to  individual  activity  of  thought  even  in  the 
lowest.  They  founded  and  reared  the  Roman  state  in  Italy ; 
they  carried  conquests  far  beyond  Italy ;  and  so  long  as  they 
made  new  conquests,  and  took  fresh  plunder  to  Rome,  their 
governing  power  endured.  But  they  knew  not  the  principles 
of  commerce.  They  despised  trade,  and  perished  under  con- 
querors who  plundered  them  in  like  manner  as  they  had  con- 
quered and  plundered  others.  Without  external  commerce  and 
internal  manufactures  and  trade,  states  cannot  endure.  And 
without  freedom  of  action  to  the  industrious,  and  security  to 
the  property  of  the  humblest  citizen,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce cannot  take  root  and  flourish  to  sustain  a  state.  In 
England  at  this  day,  the  major  part  of  all  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  who  have  given  wealth,  power,  and  solidity  to 
their  country,  have  sprung  at  no  distant  date,  many  of  them 
in  their  own  persons  in  the  last  and  present  generations,  from 
that  class  of  the  peo[)le  which  in  Rome  or  Greece  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  acquire  property,  nor  to  rise  above  the 
plebeian  condition. 

Rome  and  Greece  perished ;  for  their  national  resources 
were  expansive  only  by  war.  A  violent  extinction,  or  slow 
decay  and  ruin,  must  of  necessity  overtake  a  nation  which  is 
always  destructive  of  the  worUFs  wealth,  consuming  always 
and  producing  nothing.  Modern  states  .shall  survive  difficul- 
ties of  early  existence  and  imperfect  government,  and  expand 
and  become  powerful,  and  be  filled  with  the  elements  of  phy- 
sical comfort  and  mental  happiness  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
structive practice  of  war  is  departed  from,  with  its  non-remu- 
nerative consumption,  and  in  proportion  as  liberty  to  pro- 
duce and  exchange  commodities  of  use  is  extended. 

But  the  conquests  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and  Britain  deposited 
the  political  seeds  of  that  freedom  which  in  a  subsequent  age 
germinated  and  grew  to  strength,  and  gave  existence  to  a 
new  juinciple — the  civilizing  and  liberalizing  principle  of 
conmierce.  The  impossibility  of  retaining  so  many  distant 
aolonies  in  subjection  by  the  presence  of  l^man  legions,  when 
Rome  had  not  legions  to  devote  to  such  a  duty,  led  to  tliu 
enfranchisement  of  municipalities  with  powers  of  self-govern- 
utont.     When  the  conquering  tribes  from  the  back-grounds 
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of  Europe,  led  by  the  warriors  who,  in  time,  becaine  feudal 
chiefs  and  kings,  over-ran  the  empire  and  the  colonies  of 
Rome,  they  were  not  so  powerful  in  destruction  as  to  oblite- 
rate all  traces  and  traditions  of  the  municipalities.  In  the 
fief  granted  by  a  suzerain  to  a  lord,  or  by  a  lord-paramount 
to  a  vassal,  the  towns  and  their  population  wore  inchided  ; 
and  the  lord  assumed  the  right  of  disposing  of  all  or  any  of 
the  inhabitants  as  his  will  directed  him.  JBut  he  could  not 
always  exercise  this  right.  The  democratic  pi-inciple  of 
Roman  municipality  was  dormant  but  not  dead,  and  it  was  at 
times,  by  the  poignancy  of  the  feudal  oppression,  roused  from 
dormancy. 

Had  the  theocratic,  the  aristocratic,  and  monarchial  powers 
been  content  to  hold  the  feudal  rule  equally  between  them, 
democracy  might  have  slept  itself  to  death,  or,  waking  from 
sleep  by  oppression,  have  destroyed  its  own  existence  in  the 
violence  of  its  efforts  to  bo  free.  But  the  theocratic  power, 
assuming  authority  over  the  kings  and  lords,  and  possessing  a 
sacred  character^  gave  freedom  to  bondsmen,  by  affording 
sanctuary  in  the  churches.  Rebellious  vassals  and  fugitive 
boors,  to  escape  from  punishment,  fled  to  the  churches  within 
the  walled  towns,  claimed  sanctuary  before  the  altars,  and 
obtained  it.  In  the  towns  they  became  residents,  and  ti'aders, 
or  craftsmen,  and,  from  the  manner  of  their  entrance  there, 
were  not  likely  to  be  the  last  who  would  oppose,  or  speak  of 
opposing,  the  privileges  of  the  lords-paramount.  By  the  sanc- 
tuai'y  of  the  church,  in  short,  there  were  drawn  from  feudal 
dominion  assemblages  of  men  who  imbibed  and  propagated 
opinions  of  individual  liberty,  not  only  subversive  of  feudahsm, 
but  ultimately  subversive  of  theocracy  and  church  sanctuary 
itself.  In  like  manner  the  monarchs  gave  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion to  those  town-dwelling  opponents  of  aristocracy,  with 
the  view  of  weakening  the  lord-superiors  of  fiefs,  and  of 
strengthening  monarchy  ;  and  the  incorporated  burghers  ulti- 
mately became  too  strong  even  for  kings,  and  demanded  and 
obtained  a  share  in  the  supreme  government  of  the  nation. 

In  later  times  we  have  seen  the  incorporated  towns,  trades, 
and  public  bodies  of  men,  restraining  the  expansion  of  trade. 
Looked  upon  thus,  they  have  been  condemned  as  monopolists, 
and  all  trade  charters  and  commercial  privileges  of  corpora- 
tion have  been  condemned  with  them,  as  unjust  and  always 
evil  in  their  operation.  But  they  were  not  alwa3'S  unjust  nor 
always  evil  in  their  operation.  Their  first  purpose  was  to 
protect  private  property  and  individual  liberty,  without  which 
protection  no  commerce  could  have  come  into  existence  in 
the  feudal  ages.     It  was  when  the  first  element  of  commerce. 
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the  security  of  individual  possessions,  had  been  long  esta- 
blished and  long  out  of  danger,  and  upon  which  commerce  had 
become  national,  and  was  so  great  as  to  require  the  com- 

flete  application  of  its  second  element,  freedom  of  exchange, 
t  was  then  that  corporations,  once  the  cradles  of  infant 
trade,  and  for  many  generations  its  nurseries,  were  found  to 
be  so  small  for  its  dimensions  as  to  restrain  its  growth  and 
to  cripple  it. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  of  the  chartered  traders 
dwelling  in  towns,  neither  the  royal  protection  nor  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church,  as  a  theocracy,  were  always  able  to  save 
them  from  the  injustice  of  the  feudal  barons.  The  borough 
trader  was  allowed  to  come  without  the  walls  with  his  wares 
to  sell  at  castle  gates  and  at  the  statute  fairs ;  but  the  re- 
tainers of  the  lord,  often  headed  by  the  lord  himself,  lay  in 
watch  for  the  burgher's  return  with  the  price  of  the  goods  he 
had  sold.  This  led  to  the  burghers  raising  a  militia,  and  go- 
ing forth  in  armed  bands,  which  again  led  to  warfare,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  the  feudal  chiefs  uniting  together,  laying  siege 
to,  capturing  and  plundering,  the  refractory  towns.  IJut  this 
again,  especially  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  roused  the  burghers  to 
new  efforts  of  resistance,  and  even  to  aggression  upon  the 
castles  and  the  fiefs,  whereby  they  asserted  their  independence, 
and  wrested  from  the  lords-paramount  charters  of  enfranchise- 
ment and  treaties  of  peace. 

Thus  we  see  how  antagonistic  principles  and  actionis  have 
produced  results  favourable  to  human  liberty  and  civilisation. 
From  the  cannibalism  of  the  savage,  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  tribe-cliieftainship,  aristocracy,  theocracy,  monarchy, 
municipalities,  and  democratic  representations,  we  may  trace 
the  progress  of  security  to  individual  property,  and  the  nearer 
approach  of  those  ages  of  civilisation  in  which  men  shall  ex- 
change their  thoughts  and  their  commercial  commodities  with 
equal  freedom,  and  in  which  the  physical  and  the  intellectual 
nature  of  all  human  kind  shall  be  enduringly  exalted. 

We  shall  now  review  individually  those  personages  of 
history  who  have  by  laws,  or  philosophy,  or  commercial  prac- 
tice, taken  a  lead  in  the  development  of  the  civilizing  principles 
of  trade. 


SECT.  IV. KING  OFFA  OF  MEBCIA. 

The  last  and  the  greatest  act  of  statesmanship  in  favour  of 
commercial  freedom,  j)reviou8  to  the  time  when  those  words 
before  the  reader's  eyes  were  first  traced  on  paper,  was  the 
net  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on 
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the  importation  of  corn  into  the  British  islands  ;  an  act  passed 
in  1846',  to  take  final  effect  in  1849.  The  last  public  decla- 
ration of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sentiments  upon  this  act,  and  upon 
the  other  free-trade  measures  passed  into  law  while  he  was 
prime  minister,  was  made  to  his  constihients  in  the  town  of 
Tam worth,  at  the  general  election  of  1 847,  a  year  after  he 
had  ceased  to  be  prime  minister. 

In  that  same  town  of  Tamworth  the  first  political  letters 
from  England  to  a  foreign  ruler,  establishing  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce were  written.  They  were  the  letters  of  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  to  Charlemagne  of  France.  Mercia  was  one  of  the 
seven  kingdoms  into  which  England  was  divided  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  It  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Hunting- 
don, Bedford,  Buckingham,  Hertford,  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Salop,  and  Chester.  It  thus 
included  the  shores  of  the  Humber,  Trent,  Thames,  and 
Severn,  and  the  Dee,  at  Chester,  which  was  for  many  centu- 
ries after  that  period  a  chief  seaport.  But  in  addition  to 
holding  the  possession  of  those  navigable  rivers,  Offa  was  the 
superior  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  They  held  their 
kingdoms  from  him  by  feudal  tenure. 

In  forming  treaties  of  commerce  with  Charlemagne  he 
acted  for  all  England.  His  own  letters  of  negotiation  have 
not  been  preserved,  but  one  of  the  answers  received  has  been 
committed  to  history.  It  refers  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
tax  upon  pilgrims  travelling  to  Rome. 

*'  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards,  and  patrician  of  the  Romans,  to  our  venerable 
and  most  dear  brother,  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  greeting. 
First,  we  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  sincere  Catholic  faith 
which  we  see  so  laudably  expressed  in  your  letters,  concerning 
the  strangers  who,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  wish  to  repair  to  the  thresholds  of  the  blessed 
apostles,  let  them  travel  in  peace  without  any  trouble.  Never- 
theless, if  any  are  found  among  them  not  in  the  service  of 
religion,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  let  them  pay  the  esta- 
blished duties  at  the  proper  places." 

This  refers  to  the  practice  of  smugglers  going  into  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne  under  the  disguise  of  pilgrims. 
He  continues  : — 

"  We  also  will  that  merchants  shall  have  lawful  protection 
in  our  kingdom  according  to  our  command  ;  and  if  they  are 
in  any  place  unjustly  aggrieved,  let  them  apply  to  us  or  our 
judges,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  ample  justice  be  done  to 
tiiem/' 
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Offa  began  to  reign  in  the  year  757  and  died  in  795. 
Besides  encouraging  our  internal  and  external  commerce,  he 
caused  a  ditch  to  be  cut  from  Bristol  to  Bassingwork  in  Flint- 
shire, as  a  barrier  to  the  Britons  in  Wales.  He  overcame 
the  disturbers  of  peace  on  every  side  and  maintained  peace, 
whereby  he  did  more  to  make  trade  extend  itself  than  any 
law  directly  intended  for  its  extension  could  have  done. 
Trade  is  as  natural  to  human  society  as  vegetation  is  natural 
to  the  earth.  It  will  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  spring,  grow, 
and  flourish,  if  not  restricted  by  the  want  of  freedom  or  opposed 
by  violence. 

Articles  of  silver  and  gold  were  probably  those  which  the 
pilgrim  smugglers  and  the  English  merchants  dealt  in ;  for 
English  workmanship  in  gold  was  already  famed  upon  the 
continent.  The  returns  for  such  commodities  were  probably 
silks  from  Lombardy ;  but  more  certainly  they  were  in  good 
part  religious  relics  manufactured  at  Rome  and  sold  in 
England. 

Previous  to  this  date  the  Jews  were  settled  in  England  as 
traders.  Possibly  that  enterprising  but  oppressed  race  intro- 
duced the  civilizing  elements  of  foreign  commerce  into  Britain 
as  they  did  into  every  other  nation  of  Europe.  Previous 
to  the  crusades  which  gave  the  warrior  Christians  of  Europe 
an  insight  into  the  costumes  of  dress  and  furniture  in 
the  east,  and  enabled  them  to  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries with  much  useful  knowledge  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
the  migratory  Jews  were  the  only  instructors  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  uses  of  articles  of  oriental  luxury. 


SECT.  V. KING  ALFRED. 


This  illustrious  pi'inco  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  English  commerce,  inasmuch  as  he  taught  his 
Saxon  subjects  the  use  of  a  naval  armament,  and  the  practice 
of  ship-building  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  towns 
situated  on  navigable  rivers.  The  Danes,  a  Scandinavian 
race,  who  were  well  practised  and  adventurous  upon  the  sea 
as  the  Saxons  had  formerly  been,  invaded  England  as  tlie 
Saxons  had  also  formerly  done.  Alfred  fought  many  battleo 
with  the  Danes,  defeating  them,  and  being  defeated  in  turn. 
They  were  too  courageous,  too  well  inured  to  the  adventures 
of  war,  and  too  much  in  love  with  the  fertile  fields  which  the 
Saxons  had  usurped,  to  be  easily  driven  away.  To  the  future 
advantau^c  of  the  maritime  superiority  of  Britain,  they  re- 
mained, and  mingled  thoir  blood  and  energetic  natures  with 
the  slower  and  more  soli«l   Saxons.     It  has  also  been  allei;e<i 
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tliat  Alfred  instituted  trial  by  jury,  which,  had  it  been  true, 
might  have  been  set  down  as  promotive  of  that  security  to  life 
and  property  which  is  the  original  source  of  trade.  But  trial 
by  jury — a  jury  formed  of  the  witnesses  for  and  against  an 
accused  person — had  been  practised  immemorially  by  the 
Saxons,  and  continued  to  be  practised  for  several  centuries 
after  Alfred's  time.  However,  there  were  other  things  done 
by  Alfred  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  trading  progress  of 
the  kingdom.  He  not  only  built  ships  and  practically  taught 
the  duty  of  self  reliance,  he  improved  the  art  of  house- 
building by  the  use  of  stones  and  brick,  and  encouraged  reli- 
gion and  learning  by  the  foundation  of  colleges,  and  by  deny- 
ing preferment,  clerical  or  political,  to  priests  or  laymen  who 
were  not  able  to  read  Latin  or  English.  He  classified  and 
embodied  in  writing  the  laws  which  before  were  traditiona.1 
and  capricious.  All  those  good  services  were  for  the  future 
benefit  of  commercial  England.  They  would  have  been  more 
immediately  beneficial  had  not  wars,  as  usual,  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  internal  and  external  trade,  which  was  the 
offspring  of  liberal  and  honest  government.  Alfred  died  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign, 
in  the  year  901. 


SECT.  VI. KING  ATHELSTAN. 

This  king  was  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  and  is  more  re- 
markable than  any  of  his  predecessors  for  the  respect  he  paid 
to  trade  and  traders.  He  passed  a  law  that  every  merchant 
who  had  made  three  foreign  voyages  should  be  created  a 
thane,  or  a  noble,  with  all  the  honours  and  privileges  of  nobility. 
He  was  the  first  monarch  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land. He  engaged  in  several  wars,  but  peace  and  not  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  his  motive.  He  overcame  the  Welsh 
in  battle,  and  captured  Howell  their  chief.  But  he  gave  him 
his  dominions  back,  saying  it  was  more  glorious  to  make  a 
king  than  to  dethrone  one.  He  made  the  Welsh  tributary 
to  England,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Scotch. 
He  promoted  the  progress  of  religion  and  learning  by  having 
portions  of  the  Bible  translated  into  Saxon.  He  promoted 
civilisation  by  the  free  scope  and  favour  he  gave  to  commer- 
cial intercourse.  Having  reigned  fifteen  years  and  some  odd 
months,  from  925  to  941,  Athelstan  died  at  Gloucester  on 
the  27th  of  October,  and  was  buried  at  Malmcsbury. 
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SECT.  VII. THE  PRINCESS  ELFGIVA. 

Edmund,  brother  and  next  successor  of  Athelstan,  need 
only  bo  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  Elfgiva. 
This  lady  gained  an  illustrious  place  in  history  by  the  devo- 
tion of  her  royal  influence  and  wealth  to  the  liberation  of  vil- 
lains and  slaves.  She  purchased  the  liberty  of  those  who  had 
good  ability  as  craftsmen,  and  set  them  to  work  as  freedmon. 
She  thus  extended  the  foundations  of  that  personal  freedom 
and  industrial  enterprise  which  has  made  Britain  eminent 
among  nations.  Elfgiva  was  celebrated  in  her  day  for  all  the 
other  virtues  which  do  honour  to  womankind.  Her  husband. 
King  Edmund,  was  stabbed  by  an  assassin  named  Leof,  in 
Puckle  Church,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  Somerset- 
shire. Of  this  abbey,  at  that  time,  Dunstan,  the  famous 
blacksmith,  was  abbot.  The  next  two  kings,  Edred  and  Edwy, 
may  only  be  named,  because  Dunstan  lived  while  they  reigned, 
and  was  banished  by  Edwy.  He  was  recalled  by  Edwy'e 
successor,  Edgar,  and  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


Smr.  VIII. KING  EDGAR  THR  PEACEABLE. 

This  king  promoted  commerce  and  manufactures.  He  en- 
joined by  law,  with  the  advice  of  Dunstan,  that  all  monks 
should  learn  some  trade  of  handicraft,  practise  it  in  the 
monastic  estabUshment,  and  teach  it  to  others.  He  built 
ships,  and  increased  the  navy  to  350  vessel;? ;  maintained  the 
national  supremacy  in  the  English  and  Irish  Channels  against 
invasion  and  piracy  ;  and  reigned  in  greater  dignity  and  power 
than  any  previous  sovereign  of  England.  To  keep  the  feudal 
turbulence  of  the  Thanes  in  moderation,  he  founded  the 
Abbeys  of  Abingdon  and  Ramsey,  and  added  much  wealth 
and  many  privileges  to  that  of  Croyland,  and  also  built  forty- 
seven  monasteries,  in  all  of  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
untaught  boors,  who  knew  no  arts  but  swine-breeding  and  a 
rude  agriculture,  he  caused  the  mechanical  arts  to  be  made  a 
monastic  qualification.  To  restrain  excessive  drinking,  he 
caused  pins  to  be  inserted  in  the  drinking  cups,  and  ordained 
that  certain  penalties  should  be  paid  by  those  who  drank 
deeper  than  the  next  pin.  To  destroy  the  wolves  of  the  Welsh 
mountains,  ho  laid  a  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  on  the  princes  of 
Wales,  who  sent  him  300  each  year  for  three  years,  after 
which  they  had  none  to  send,  the  wolves  being  all  dead. 
Edgar  the  Peaceable  died  in  the  year  975,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age  and  Bcventconth  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried 
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at  Glastonbury  Abbey.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
a  youth  twelve  years  old,  who,  at  the  end  of  three  years  and 
a  half,  was  nmrdered  in  Corfe  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  at  the 
instance  of  his  stepmother,  Elfrida,  thait  her  son  Ethelred 
might  be  king,  Ethelred  was  crowned  by  Dunstan,  who  was 
still  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  this  occasion  a  coronation 
oath  was  administered  to  the  sovereign  for  the  first  time,  a 
step  towards  constitutional  government  suggested  and  en- 
forced by  Dunstan.  This  Ethelred,  second  of  the  name,  was 
a  feeble  king,  always  embroiled  in  warfare.  In  his  reign 
Dunstan  died.  But  the  archbishop  succeeded  before  his 
death  in  impressing  upon  the  criminal  Elfrida  the  necessity 
and  virtue  of  penitence.  She  founded  two  nunneries  and  con- 
fined herself  to  one  of  them,  that  of  Wherwell,  three  miles 
from  Andover,  in  Hampshire.  In  accordance  with  the  coun- 
sel of  Dunstan,  who  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  advan- 
cing the  interests  of  manufactures  and  trade,  she  gave  free- 
dom and  corporate  privileges  to  many  of  the  bondmen  around 
Wherwell,  and  granted  them  the  charter  of  a  fair.  The  fair 
is  to  this  day  a  great  mart  for  sheep,  to  which  the  farmers 
of  Wilts  and  Hampshire  go  with  their  flocks.  The  land, 
which  was  given  to  the  freedmen  as  an  inheritance,  is  in 
most  part  now  a  preserve  for  game.  We  may  stand  on  the 
elevated  green,  where  sheep,  cattle,  and  farm-implements  are 
shewn  for  sale,  and  look  abroad  upon  the  bewildered  agricul- 
ture amid  the  game  preserves,  and  back  upon  the  far  distant 
pages  of  history,  and  be  at  a  loss  to  decide,  so  far  as  any  evi- 
dence there  can  prove,  whether  the  world  has  advanced  or  re- 
trograded, or  only  stood  still,  since  those  pages  were  written. 


SECT.  IX. ST  DUNSTAN,  ARCHBISHOP  AND  BLACKSMITH. 

If,  standing  on  the  green  at  Wherwell  fair,  in  Hampshire, 
we  be  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  the  world  has  advanced,  or 
retrograded,  or  stood  still,  during  the  870  years  which  have 
elapsed  between  the  last  queenly  days  of  Elfrida  the  criminal, 
and  the  eleventh  year  of  Victoria  the  virtuous,  so  far  as  wild 
beasts  and  birds,  and  the  bewildered  science  of  agriculture 
can  help  us  to  a  decision,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  in 
which  direction  the  world  has  moved  if  we  turn  to  the  forges 
of  the  mechanics  and  the  science  of  working  in  iron.  From 
the  rude  smithies  of  Dunstan  at  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon, 
where  the  simplest  forgework  was  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  belief  that  the  monkish  mechanic  was  assisted 
by  demons  who  were  taken  by  the  nose  with  his  red  hot  tongs 
to  hold  them  to  their  work,  and  who  in  turn  took  the  red  hot 
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tongs  and  held  Dunstan  their  master  by  the  nose  !  Let  us  turn 
from  those  rude  smithies,  and  the  ruder  traditions  of  the 
demon  apprentices,  and  look  upon  the  engine  and  the  machine 
making  of  the  Stophensons,  Sharps,  Fairbairns,  Robert8''s,  or 
Nasmyths  of  Manchester,  or  into  the  workshops  of  a  thousand 
other  master  mechanics  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  and  what 
see  we  ?  Machinery,  as  if  it  had  mind  and  soul  within  it,  is 
making  machinery  ;  making  it  to  work  in  the  mine,  in  the 
ship,  at  the  factory,  at  the  forge,  with  the  spindle,  with  the 
shuttle,  with  the  hammer,  with  the  file,  upon  water,  upon 
earth,  and  upon  all  the  materials  which  come  out  of  water  or 
of  earth.  Machinery  making  machinery,  as  if  every  motion 
was  an  impulse  of  benevolence,  each  heave  of  the  motive  steam 
an  aspiration  for  human  well-being;  making  it  to  comfort 
and  clothe  the  body,  to  transmute  the  body's  rags  for  the 
mind's  highest  services;  making  machinery  to  imprint,  while  it 
is  yet  the  sleeping  time  of  night,  mind-enlarging  thoughts  in 
endless  multiplication  of  copies ;  machinery  making  machin- 
ery to  take  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  all  the  compass  points  at 
once,  from  whence  the  wind  ever  blew,  to  scatter  millions  of 
thoughts  among  millions  of  thinkers  while  the  sun  is  still  but 
rising ;  making  machinery  to  subdue  time  and  space,  highest 
mountains  and  widest  oceans,  to  achieve  conquest  over 
enmities  as  deep  as  oceans — over  differences  of  language,  race, 
ami  prejudice,  obdurate  as  mountain  rocks  and  almost  as 
ancient.  And  who  stands  by  to  guide  that  machinery  whose 
motion  is  thus  to  create  power  to  multiply  and  reproduce  ? 
Not  the  evil  demons  whom  ignorance  associated  with  Dunstan, 
when  English  iron-working  was  first  begun,  for  all  the  ser- 
vices done  for  mankind  here  are  beneficent,  righteous,  and 
spirit  freeing ;  not  the  divinities  fabled  to  be  godlike,  for 
there  is  nothing  done  here  which  is  magical  or  mysterious,  all 
is  explicable,  scientific,  simple.  Mechanic  journeymen  and 
apprentices  of  intelligent  thought,  of  skilful  hand,  direct  the 
bellows  to  blow  the  furnace,  the  hammers  to  strike  the  heated 
iron,  the  chisels  to  cut  it,  the  incisors  to  incise  it,  the  planes 
to  plane  it,  the  lathes  to  fashion  it,  the  screws  to  screw  and 
join  it,  and  the  rivets  to  rivet  it;  and  when  it  is  fitted, 
joined,  rivetted,  and  built  into  an  engine,  they  give  it  fire 
and  water,  and  it  heaves  and  blows,  and  takes  upon  itself 
the  offices  of  life  and  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  performs 
more  wonderful  feats  of  strength  than  is  attributed  even  in 
tradition  to  that  fabled  assistant  whom  Dunstan  led  forth 
to  work  by  the  nose  with  ids  red  hot  tongs. 

That  Dunstan  was  a  politician,  so  acute  in  his  tactics  as  to 
1)8  accounted  in  history  a  cunning  schemer,   we  easily  need 
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believe.  No  other  species  of  political  talent  could  have 
raised  him,  as  a  monk,  to  be  successively  abbot,  bishop,  arch- 
bishop, and  pope's  legate,  in  times  of  such  turbulence,  and 
during  the  reign  of  no  less  than  seven  kings.  Had  he  been 
a  less  ambitious  man,  he  would  have  been  less  useful  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  and  to  posterity.  Had  he  been  a  less 
talented  and  patriotic  man,  yet  not  less  ambitious,  he  would 
have  been  content  to  rule  as  an  archbishop  without  instruct- 
ing mankind  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  civilisation  through  his 
country  as  a  mechanic.  To  his  counsel  given  to  the  sovereigns 
under  whom  ho  lived,  and  to  his  own  episcopal  injunctions 
to  the  clergy  whom  he  governed,  to  have  all  monasteries  as- 
sociated with  workshops  for  the  practice  and  diffusion  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  England,  in  her  subsequent  ages  of  industry, 
is  deeply  indebted  ;  more  indebted  to  Dunstan  than  to  any 
single  improver  of  the  science  of  mechanics  after  him  until 
James  Watt. 

But  he  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  worker  in  iron  and  all 
other  metals.  A  picture  of  the  Saviour,  with  Dunstan  pros- 
trate, painted  by  himself,  and  bearing  inscriptions  from  his 
own  hand,  is  still  preserved  at  Oxford.  Another  branch  of 
art  to  which  he  applied  himself  was  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  designer  or  pattern  drawer  of  modern  calico  printers.  He 
drew  the  patterns  for  the  colours  in  lady's  robes,  coloured 
them,  and  instructed  others  in  the  art.  Historians,  living 
long  after  the  semi-barbarous  age  of  Dunstan,  have  ridiculed 
this  distinguished  churchman  for  the  supposed  puerility  or 
vulgarity  of  his  pastimes  ;  they  themselves  being  inexcusably 
ignorant  of  the  unspeakable  services  rendered  to  all  posterity 
by  a  man  in  his  position  rescuing  a  nation  from  industrial 
lethargy  and  ignorance. 

The  casting  of  church  bells  was  one  of  his  mechanical  em- 
ployments ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  invented 
moveabletypes  for  printing.     He  died  in  the  year  989. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  Norman  invasion  in  1066,  there 
was  nothing  done  by  any  individual  or  public  event  to  pro- 
mote trade,  and  not  much  done,  save  what  resulted  from 
incessant  wars  and  revolutions,  to  deteriorate  it.  Per- 
haps the  country  derived  an  ultimate  advantage  from  those 
wars,  arising  from  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  evil  done  at  the  time.  An  adven- 
turous and  hardy  race  of  maritime  northerns  settled  in  all 
the  seaports,  and  sowed  the  ancestral  energies  of  the  future 
mariners  of  England.  There  was  one  man,  however,  in  this 
period  who  should  not  be  overlooked — Wulfetan,  bishop  of 
Worcester.     His  services  to  commerce  resulted  from  his  ser- 
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vices  to  humanity.  In  conjunction  with  him,  we  should  also 
notice  St  Augustin,  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  same 
manner  to  teach  them  humanity  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
several  centuries  earlier. 


SECT.  X. THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  PREACHERS,  ARCHBISHOP  AUGUSTIN 

AND  BISHOP  WULFSTAN. 

History  affirms  that  Britain  owes  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion,  through  the  mission  of  St  Augustin,  to 
the  sale  of  English  slaves  in  Kome.  There  Gregory,  the  pa- 
tron of  the  Christian  missionary,  saw  them  exposed  for  sale, 
and,  pitying  the  heathens  who  made  commerce  of  their  chil- 
dren, he  sent  Augustin  to  Britain  to  convert  them  to  religion 
and  humanity.  But,  unwilling  as  the  Pagan  Saxons  were  to 
embrace  the  new  religion,  they  were  most  obdurately  stubborn, 
and  for  several  centuries  they  continued  obdurate,  on  the  bu- 
siness of  slave  dealing.  Five  hundred  years  after  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxon  kings  and  people  nominally  to  Christianity, 
there  were  regular  markets  for  the  exportation  of  slaves  to 
Ireland  at  Chester  and  Bristol,  those  cities  being  the  chief 
ports  for  Irish  intercourse,  slaves  being  the  chief  commodity 
exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  of  which  Ireland  then  possessed 
more  than  England.  The  superior  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  among  the  Irish  in  that  age,  which  the  remnants  of 
architecture  and  records  of  learning  still  attest,  was  doubtless 
the  attractive  cause  which  induced  the  slave  commerce  with 
the  less  civilized  but  commercially  inclined  Saxons.  William 
of  Malmesbury,  writing  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  affirms  that  the  practice  of  selling  even  their 
nearest  relations  had  not  been  entirely  abandoned  in  Nor- 
thumberland. Possibly  the  Romans,  who  were  the  first  slave 
dealers  in  Britain  whom  we  read  of,  and  remnants  of  whom 
remained  long  in  Northumberland,  their  descendants  are  al- 
leged to  be  traceable  there  to  this  day — possibly  the  slave 
selling  was  both  introduced  and  continued  by  them. 

In  the  biography  of  Bishop  Wulfstan,  written  about  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  we  read  the  following : — 

"  There  is  a  seaport  town  called  Bristol,  opposite  to  Ire- 
land, into  which  its  inhabitants  make  frequent  voyages  on 
account  of  trade.  Wulfstan  cured  the  people  of  this  town  of 
a  most  inveterate  custom,  which  they  derived  from  their  an- 
cestors, of  buying  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  England 
and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  gain.  They 
carried  women  to  market  in  their  pregnancy  that  they  might 
get  a  better  price.     You  might  have  seen,  with  sorrow,  long 
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ranks  of  young  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  tied  together  with  ropes,  and  daily  exposed  for  sale ; 
nor  were  they  ashamed — oh,  horrid  wickedness  ! — to  give  up 
their  nearest  relations,  nay,  their  own  children,  to  slavery. 
Wulfstan,  knowing  the  obstinacy  of  those  people,  sometimes 
stayed  two  months  among  them,  preaching  every  Lord''s  day, 
by  which,  in  process  of  time,  he  made  so  great  an  impression 
upon  their  minds,  that  they  abandoned  that  wicked  trade, 
and  set  an  example  to  all  the  rest  of  England  to  do  the  sams." 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  Ethelred,  between  978  and  1016, 
laws  were  passed,  by  the  influence  of  the  church,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  laws  were  enacted 
rather  as  admonitions  than  as  statutes.  The  trade  was  not 
abolished  until  a  later  period. 

The  relative  proportions  of  freemen  and  bondmen,  and  the 
various  classes  of  those  in  bondage  immediately  before  the 
Norman  invasion,  have  been  thus  recorded. 


SECT.  XI. CLASSES  OF  SAXON  SOCIETY. 

The  population  of  England  was  then,  about  the  year  1050, 
estimated  at  1,800,000. 

In  thirty-four  counties  the  burgesses  and  citizens  amounted 
to  17,105;  villains  to  102,704;  bordars  to  74,823;  cot- 
tars, 5947  ;  serfs  or  thralls,  to  26,552  ;  the  remaining  popu- 
lation consisted  of  freemen,  ecclesiastics,  knights,  thanes,  and 
landowners.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  population,  subsisted  in 
different  degrees  of  servitude,  though  the  persons  strictly 
slaves  were  not  above  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  higher 
laborious  classes  of  villains,  bordars,  and  cottars. 

The  price  of  a  slave  was  quadruple  that  of  an  ox — slaves 
and  cattle  formed  the  living  money.  They  passed  current  in 
the  payment  of  debts  and  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  at 
a  value  fixed  by  law,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  coin. 
Thus  pecus  cattle  is  the  origin  of  the  Latin  pecunia,  money, 
and  of  the  English  word  pecuniar;^.  The  manumission  of  a 
slave  to  be  legal  had  to  be  performed  in  public,  in  the  market, 
in  the  Hundred  Courts,  or  in  the  church,  at  the  foot  of  the 
principal  altar.  The  lord,  taking  the  hand  of  the  slave,  offered 
it  to  the  bailiff,  sheriff,  or  clergyman,  gave  him  a  sword  and  a 
lance,  and  told  him  the  ways  were  open,  and  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go  wheresoever  he  pleased. 

The  operatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  mostly  in  a  servile 
state.  The  clergy  and  the  great  had  domestic  servants  who 
were  qualified  to  supply  them  with  those  articles  of  trade  and 
manufacture  which  were  in  common  use.     Hence  in  inonas- 
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teries  we  find  smiths  and  carpenters,  millers,  illuminators, 
architects,  agriculturists,  and  fishermen.  Smiths  and  carpen- 
ters were  the  most  numerous  and  important,  as  ministering  to 
the  chief  secular  pursuits  of  the  time — war  and  agriculture. 

The  shoemaker  was  a  comprehensive  trade,  uniting  branches 
that  now  form  distinct  businesses,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  articles  he  fabricated : — Ankle-leathers,  shoes, 
leather  hose,  bottles,  bridles,  thongs,  trappings,  flasks,  boiling 
vessels,  leather  neck-pieces,  halters,  wallets,  and  pouches. 

The  Salter,  baker,  cook,  and  fisherman,  were  common 
occupations. 

The  art  of  dyeing  scarlet  by  the  help  of  an  insect  was  dis- 
covered about  1000.  Weaving  and  embroidery  were  prac- 
tised. Edward  the  Elder  had  his  daughters  taught  to  exer- 
cise their  needles  and  distaff.  Indeed  spinning  was  the  com- 
mon occupation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies.  Alfred,  in  his 
will,  calls  the  female  part  of  his  family  the  "  spindle-side." 
So,  too,  Egbert,  when  entailing  his  estates  on  his  male  de- 
scendants to  the  exclusion  of  females,  says — "  To  the  spear- 
side,  and  not  to  the  spindle-side."  Of  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  ancient  spinsters  we  have  an  extraordinary  instance  in 
the  tapestry  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux. 
This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  vast  linen  web  214  feet 
long,  and  two  broad,  on  which  is  embroidered  the  history  of 
the  conquest.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  Eng- 
lish women  under  the  direction  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  I. 
Many  of  the  figures  are  without  stockings,  though  none  are 
without  shoes,  which  makes  it  probable  that  shoes  were  more 
generally  used  than  stockings  at  this  period.  The  common 
people,  for  the  most  part,  had  no  stockings,  nor  any  other 
covering  on  their  legs,  and  even  the  clergy  celebrated  mass 
with  their  legs  bare,  till  a  law  was  made  against  the  practice 
in  the  council  of  Chalchnythe  in  785.  Wooden  shoes,  which 
are  now  esteemed  the  marks  of  the  greatest  indigence  and 
misery,  were  worn  by  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

From  the  custom  of  kings  making  presents  of  rich  garments, 
vases,  bracelets,  and  rings  to  their  Witans  and  courtiers,  and 
of  great  lords  doing  the  same  to  their  knights,  the  trade  for 
making  these  must  have  had  much  employment.  One  of  the 
Saxon  trades  seems  to  have  been  the  taveni  or  public-house ; 
for  a  priest  is  forbidden  to  drink  at  the  "  wine  tuns."  An 
ale-house  and  ale-shop  are  also  mentioned  in  the  laws. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  build- 
ing arts,  destroyed  the  magnificent  structures  left  by  the 
Romans.     Nor  did  they  much  improve  in  the  knowledge  of 
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architecture  for  two  centuries  after  their  arrival.  During  that 
period  masonry  was  quite  unknown  and  unpractised  in  this 
island :  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  even  of  the  cathedrals 
were  built  of  wood.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
masonry  was  restored,  and  some  other  arts  connected  with  it 
introduced  by  two  ecclesiastics  who  had  visited  Rome.  These 
were  the  famous  Wilfred,  Bishop  of  York,  and  Benedict 
Biscop,  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Weremouth.  Wilfred  was  a 
great  architect,  and  erected  several  structures  at  York, 
Kipon,  and  Hexham,  which  were  the  admiration  of  his  ago. 
Those  singular  structures,  called  round  towers,  of  which 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Ardmore  in  Ireland,  and 
Abernethy  in  Scotland,  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  tenth  century. — (Wade's  Chronology,  CraiFs  British  Com- 
merce, Camderis  Britannia,  Turner'' s  History,  Macpherson''a 
Commerce.) 


SE<5T.    Xll. THE    ANTAGONISM    OP    MONARCHY,    ARTSTOCRACY,  AND 

THEOCRACY,  RESULTS  IN  THE  GREAT  CHARTER  OF  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Norman  invasion  in  J  066  to  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta  by  King  John  on  the  ]5th  of  June  1215,  commerce, 
domestic  and  foreign,  was  sacrificed  by  revolutions  and  war, 
and  by  legislation  intended  for  its  promotion,  not  less  detri- 
mental than  revolutions  and  war.  The  kings  who  reigned 
during  that  time  were — First,  William  the  Conqueror,  who  re- 
duced many  of  the  free  Saxons  to  bondage,  and  who,  through 
a  new  feudal  system,  turned  the  civilisation  of  England  back- 
ward. Second,  William  II.,  his  son,  who,  like  him,  laid 
cultivated  districts  of  great  extent  and  high  fertility  waste,  for 
the  pleasure  of  hunting — an  evil  example  readily  imitated  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  not  yet  abandoned.  In  Hamp- 
shire alone,  they  laid  waste  thirty-six  parish  churches  and 
villages,  and  forty  miles  of  country,  giving  no  compensation 
to  the  plundered  inhabitants.  Third,  Henry  I.,  youngest  son 
of  the  Conqueror,  who  had  a  literary  education,  and  from  it 
was  surnaraed  Beauclerc.  He  did  some  good  for  trade  by  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures.  Fourth,  Stephen,  the 
grandson  of  the  Conqueror.  Fifth,  Henry  IL,  the  grandson 
of  Henry  L,  and  son  of  Geofrey  Plantagenet,  a  French  noble. 
Sixth,  Richard  I.,  .the  crusader,  third  son  of  Henry  II., 
after  whom  was  King  John,  the  sixth  son  of  Henry  II.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  an  assembly,  which  is  alleged  to  have 
been  the  first  parliament,  was  held  at  Salisbury,  but  it  con- 
sisted only  of  the  privileged  nobles  and  bishops.     In  that 
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reign  the  navigation  of  the  Trent  and  the  Witham  was  im- 
proved by  a  cutting  seven  miles  long.  Stephen  did  less  for 
the  advancement  of  trade  than  his  predecessor  Henry  I.  In 
hira  the  monarchy  had  neither  honour  nor  safety  ;  it  was  beset 
with  conspiracies  on  every  side.  "  The  succession  to  the 
crown"  not  being  regulated  by  any  fixed  principle,  the  decease 
of  the  sovereign  was  invariably  followed  by  an  interval  of 
rapine  and  confusion.  Till  a  new  king  had  ascended  the  throne, 
and  received  the  homa<^c  of  his  subjects,  it  was  assumed  there 
could  bo  no  violation  of  "  the  king's  peace ;""  in  consequence  of 
this  mischievous  doctrine,  the  execution  of  justice  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  most  lawless  outrages  committed  with  im- 
punity. The  disorders  which  usually  accompanied  a  demise 
of  the  crown  were  continued  uninterruptedly  during  the  whole 
of  Stephen's  reign.  To  secure  a  usurped  throne,  he  was 
compelled  to  make  concessions  to  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
equally  destructive  to  his  own  authority  and  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  former  considered  themselves  bound  by  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  only  so  long  as  they  were  pro- 
tected in  their  usurpations  ;  and  the  latter,  in  return  for  their 
submission,  claimed  the  right  of  fortifying  their  castles,  of 
coining  money,  of  making  war,  and  exercising  other  functions 
of  sovereignty.  Besides  the  general  desolation  arising  out  of 
a  disputed  title,  the  country  was  ravaged  by  baronial  feuds, 
in  which  the  nobles,  aided  by  their  vassals  and  mercenary  ad- 
venturers, made  war  upon  each  other  with  the  utmost  fury. 
During  these  conflicts  the  condition  of  the  people  was  most 
deplorable ;  no  security  either  for  person  or  property.  The 
castles  were  so  many  dens  of  robbers,  who  sallied  forth  day 
and  night  to  commit  spoils  on  the  open  country,  the  villages, 
and  even  the  cities ;  the  woods  were  infested  with  banditti ; 
and  such  were  the  dangers  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  con- 
tinually exposed,  that  on  closing  their  doors  at  night  it  was 
customary  to  put  up  a  short  prayer  against  thieves  and 
plunderers. 

Torture  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  titled  brigands 
to  extort  from  the  people  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
"  Some,"  says  the  Saxon  chronicler,  "  they  hanged  up  by 
the  feet,  and  smoked  with  foul  smoke  ;  some  by  the  thumbs, 
or  by  the  beard,  and  hung  coats  of  mail  on  their  feet.  They 
put  them  into  dungeons  with  adders,  and  snakes,  and  toads ; 
many  thousands  they  wore  out  with  hunger."  In  short,  the 
reign  of  Stephen  was  a  condensation  of  all  the  evils  of  law- 
less power — neither  justice  nor  humanity — and  the  natural 
result  of  such  disorder  was  the  cessation  of  the  arts  of  industry, 
the  land  was  left  untilled,  and   a  grievous  famine  ensued, 
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which  reduced  both  the  spoilers  and  the  spoiled  to  extreme 
destitution. 

The  n)anners  and  customs  of  this  half-civilized  age  are  not 
without  interest,  and  shew  that  an  uneducated  period  is  not 
one  of  virtuous  simplicity.  The  court,  in  its  perambulations 
through  the  country,  exhibited  a  motley  assemblage  of  the 
kind  usually  congregated  at  Bartholomew  fair.  "  When," 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  "  the  king  sets  out  in  the  morning,  you 
see  multitudes  of  people  running  up  and  down  as  if  they  vi^ere 
distracted ;  horses  rushing  against  horses  ;  carriages  over- 
turning carriages;  players,  whores,  gamesters,  confectioners, 
mimics,  tailors,  barbers,  pimps,  and  parasites,  making  so  much 
noise,  and,  in  a  word,  such  an  intolerable  tumult  of  horse  and 
foot,  that  you  imagine  the  great  abyss  hath  opened,  and  that 
hell  hath  poured  out  all  her  inhabitants." 

More  abbeys  were  erected  in  this  reign  than  in  100  years 
before,  and  the  king  giving  leave  to  the  nobles  to  build  castles, 
1500  of  these  fortresses  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  no  regular  taxation,  but  the  contend- 
ing parties  maintained  themselves  principally  by  the  plunder 
of  each  other's  tenants. —  Wade's  Chronology . 

Henry  II.  came  more  into  conflict  with  the  clergy  than  with 
the  nobles  who  had  disturbed  Stephen's  reign.  The  ecclesi- 
astics committed  many  offences,  they  resisted  the  power  of 
the  civil  law,  upon  which  the  king  held  a  national  assembly  of 
lords,  lay  and  clerical,  at  Clarendon,  a  royal  residence  three 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Salisbury,  in  January  1164.  A  series 
of  regulations  for  the  clergy  were  promulgated,  and  called, 
from  the  name  of  the  place,  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
The  pope  refused  to  ratify  them,  and  Beckitt,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  sided  with  the  pope.  The  monarchy,  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  11. ,  for  a  time  asserted  its  superiority  over  the 
church,  but  the  church  was  at  last  powerful  enough  to  make 
the  king  hold  the  stirrups  while  the  archbishop  mounted  his 
horse.  And  again  the  church  gave  monarchy,  also  in  the 
person  of  Henry  II. ,  forty  stripes  on  the  bare  back.  The 
clergy  waxed  more  loose  in  their  moral  discipline  by  the 
increase  of  their  power,  yet  still  they  took  the  lead  in  all 
works  of  public  improvement.  In  this  reign  a  priest,  Peter 
of  Colechurch,  built  the  first  London  bridge.  The  ascend- 
ancy of  the  clerical  power  resulted  well  for  the  liberty  of  the 
lower  grades  of  the  people.  In  their  opposition  to  the  king 
and  the  feudal  barons,  the  clergy  liberated  many  bondmen, 
and  hastened  the  time  when  all  were  free.  And  when  the 
time  came  that  they  were  all  free,  the  excesses  of  the  church 
were  corrected,  and  its  power  was  subdued  by  the  united 
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action  of  the  liberated  bondmen  of  the  aristocracy,  from 
whom  their  freedom  had  been  wrested,  and  of  the  monarchy 
which  became  strong  as  the  barons,  divested  of  their  feudal 
privileges,  became  weak. 

Richard  I.,  by  joining  in  the  crusades,  served  English  com- 
merce by  his  absence  and  want  of  opportunities  to  do  it  injury. 
King  John  led  the  way  to  his  own  subjection  and  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  rights  by  imprisoning  twenty-two  noblemen  in 
Corfe  Castle,  where  they  were  starved  to  death.  "  Liberty 
of  all  kinds  was  vendible  in  the  reign  of  John,"  says  the 
British  chronologist^  "  even  that  of  commerce  and  com- 
mercial rights.  The  men  of  Worcester  paid  the  king  100 
shillings  that  they  might  have  the  liberty  of  selling  and  buying 
dyed  cloth  as  formerly.  Greofrey  Fitzpierre  gave  two  good 
Norway  hawks  for  leave  to  export  a  hundred  weight  of  cheese 
out  of  the  king's  dominions.  The  Archdeacon  of  Wells  gave 
one  tun  of  wine  for  leave  to  carry  600  seams  of  corn  whither 
he  would.  Peter  Parois  gave  twenty  merks  for  leave  to  salt 
fish  as  Peter  Chevalier  used  to  do.  Richard  de  Neville  gave 
twenty  palfreys  to  obtain  the  king''s  request  to  Isolda  Bisset 
that  she  should  take  him  for  a  husband.  Roger  Fitzwalter 
gave  three  good  palfreys  to  have  the  king"'s  letter  to  Roger 
Bertram's  mother  that  she  should  marry  him.  Robert  de 
Veaux  gave  five  of  the  best  palfreys  that  the  king  would  hold 
his  tongue  about  Henry  PinePs  wife."  And  so  on  did  the 
king  proceed  from  one  bad  act  to  a  worse,  until  he  vexed  the 
nobles  so  much,  that  they  rose  against  his  injustice,  pro- 
pounded the  charter  to  him,  and  bound  him  to  it. 

The  cliarter,  however,  was  considered  rather  a  public  recog- 
nition of  dormant  immunities  than  a  concession  of  new  privi- 
leges. But  even  this  indicated  a  progression  in  society ;  for  it 
was  no  slight  step  in  constitutional  liberty  to  have  acknow- 
ledged, and  defined  by  a  public  law,  rights  which  were  pre- 
viously vague  or  obsolete. 

It  ordains  that  all  freemen  shall  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  and  return  to  it  at  pleasure.  One  weight  and  one 
measure  shall  be  established  throughout  the  kingdom ;  courts 
of  justice  shall  be .  stationary,  and  not  ambulatory  with  the 
king ;  circuits  were  to  be  held  regularly  every  year  ;  and  jus- 
tice no  longer  to  be  sold,  refused,  or  delayed.  Merchants  to 
be  allowed  to  transact  all  business  without  being  exposed  to 
tolls  and  impositions.  No  freeman  to  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  dispossessed  of  his  free  tenement  or  liberties,  or  outlawed, 
or  banished,  or  anywise  hurt  or  injured,  unless  by  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  Lastly,  there 
was  a  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  villains,  the  most  numerous 
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class  probably  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  hitherto  had  been 
considered  unworthy  of  legislative  notice.  It  was  ordained 
that  they  should  not  be  deprived,  by  any  fine,  of  their  carts, 
ploughs,  and  implements  of  industry. 

Civil  liberty  had  yet,  however,  made  little  progress.  Laws 
were  only  arbitrary  edicts  issued  by  the  king,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  privy  council.  According  to  feudal  principles,  all 
property  was  held  of  the  king,  on  consideration  of  certain 
services.  When  a  baron  died,  the  king  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  estates,  and  the  heir  was  obliged  to  make 
application  to  the  crown,  and  desire  that  he  might  be  admitted 
to  do  homage  for  his  land,  and  pay  a  composition  to  the  king. 
This  composition  was  arbitrary,  and  frequently  exorbitant, 
the  king  keeping  possession  of  the  estate  till  it  was  paid.  If 
the  heir  were  a  female,  the  king  was  entitled  to  offer  her  any 
husband  he  thought  proper  of  the  same  rank ;  and  if  she  re- 
fused him  she  forfeited  her  land.  Even  a  male  heir  could  not 
marry  without  the  royal  consent ;  and  it  was  usual  for  men  to 
pay  large  sums  for  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  wife.  Justice  was 
a  regular  article  of  traffic,  even  in  the  king's  court ;  and  in 
Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  there  are  numerous  in-» 
stances  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  delaying,  expediting,  suspend- 
ing, and,  doubtless,  preventing  justice. 


SECT.  XIII. HISTOKICAL    GLANCE  FROM  KING  JOHN  TO  RICHARD  II. 

King  John  died  in  1216,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Henry  III.,  who  died  in  1272.  Henry  III  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Longshanks,  Edward  I.,  who  died  in  1307.  Longshanka 
was  a  king  of  war  and  not  of  commerce.  Fortunately  both 
for  his  English  subjects  and  his  Scottish  enemies,  he  died  at  a 
time  when  the  warlike  conquest  of  Scotland  seemed  almost 
certain.  Had  he  completed  the  conquest,  and  made  Scotland 
an  integral  part  of  a  British  kingdom,  as  it  is  now,  the  service 
to  both  countries,  and  to  civilisation,  would  have  been  some 
justification  of  his  warlike  adventures.  But  the  political  policy 
of  that  age  despised  commercial  alliances.  No  moderation  on 
the  part  of  the  English  would  have  sufficiently  sweetened  the 
bitterness  of  denationality  among  the  Scotch.  But  there 
would  not  have  been  moderation.  That  quality  of  government 
was  unknown  then,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards.  Il 
was  better,  therefore,  that  Edward  I.  died  at  the  time  he  did 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  II.,  who  was  monstrously 
put  to  death  by  a  confederacy  between  his  queen  and  the  nobles. 
The  external  wars  in  his  father's  reign  were  succeeded  by  in- 
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ternal  broils  in  his.  The  kingdom  was  still  infested  with  rob- 
bers, who  were  greatly  augmented  in  number  by  the  fann'ne 
which  prevailed  during  most  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  The 
waste  by  war  had  led  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture ;  the  barons 
were  unable  to  feed  their  retainers,  who,  being  discharged,  met 
in  troops  like  armies,  and  overran  the  country.  Edward  II. 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  III.,  who  died  in  1377.  He, 
too,  was  a  warring  and  wasting  king,  and  he  had  a  son  more 
mischievous  than  himself,  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  For- 
tunately for  England,  this  firebrand  expired  in  early  life.  Ed- 
ward III.  was  succeeded  by  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black 
Prince.     Richard  died  in  1399. 

During  the  reign  of  those  five  sovereigns,  Henry  III.,  Ed- 
ward I.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II.,  from  1216 
to  1399,  England  produced  several  eminent  servants  of  their 
country  and  of  mankind.  The  names  of  some  of  them  are 
entirely  lost,  though  the  benefits  they  gave  to  their  country 
survive.  Others  are  only  known  by  name,  no  record  tells  from 
whence  they  came,  how  long  they  lived,  nor  when  they  died. 
One  of  these  was  a  weaver  of  Bristol. 


BECT,    XIV. THOMAS    BLANKET. 

While  Edward  III.,  in  1337,  repeated  his  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, and  "  ravaged  the  country  with  great  fury,  burning 
Aberdeen  and  many  smaller  towns,"  as  the  historians  tell  us  ; 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  raising  an  army  to  invade  France 
in  ,1338,  exacting  from  the  impoverished  English  people  all 
their  wealth  to  waste  it  in  war ;  and  when  he  was  wasting 
France  with  war,  borrowing  money  from  all  foreign  princes  who 
would  lend  to  him,  pawning  the  English  crown,  which  made  him 
a  king,  that  he  might  still  farther  extend  destruction  over 
fertile  France ;  when,  in  the  battles  which  our  historians  and 
poets  have  so  minutely  recorded,  and  loftily  sung  of,  swords 
clashed  with  swords,  and  battle-axes  rung  upon  coats  of  mail, 
the  warrior-heroes  of  England,  mingling  their  blood  and  hacked 
heads  with  the  blood  and  hacked  heads  of  the  warrior  heroes 
of  France,  there  was  a  servant  of  mankind  making  a  noise  in 
Bristol,  which  was  of  infinitely  greater  service  to  England  than 
the  entire  conquest  of  Europe  would  have  been.  This  was 
Thomas  Blanket.  The  noise  he  made  was  not  that  of  the 
clashing  sword,  but  of  the  clashing  shuttle.  His  purpose  was 
not  to  destroy  what  his  country  already  possessed,  but  to  give 
his  country  what  it  did  not  yet  posBCss—blanlets—a.  coverino- 
of  comfort  to  go  to  bed  with,  to  sleep  under,  that  it  might  be 
refreshed  in  sound  sleep,  and  rise  in  health  and  strength  to 
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its  daily  work  of  making  mankind  happier  by  being  happier 
itself. 

Thomas  Blanket  was  soon  imitated  by  his  neighbours,  who, 
like  him,  set  up  looms  in  their  own  houses,  and  made  woollen 
cloth  like  tbat  which  he  made.  The  cloth  was  named  by  his 
name ;  and  to  this  day,  and  through  all  time  in  this  country, 
will  the  name  bo  known,  though  nothing  else  is  known  of  this 
weaver  than  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  blanket 
manufacture  into  England. 

No  cloth  of  any  kind  had  been  weaved  in  England  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  We  read  that  in  1331  John 
Kemp,  from  Flanders,  introduced  the  weaving  of  cloth  into 
England,  that  the  king  invited  fullers,  dyers,  and  so  forth,  to 
come  from  Flanders  and  settle  here.  This  policy  on  the  part 
of  Edward  was  discreet ;  and,  viewed  in  connection  with 
some  other  of  his  actions,  prove  him  to  have  had  some  per- 
ception of  the  real  sources  of  national  well-being.  But  he  no 
sooner  allowed  the  cloth  manufacture  to  be  implanted  in 
England  than  he  almost  rooted  it  up  again  by  restrictive 
enactments  and  oppressive  taxes  to  carry  on  his  wars. — (See 
sections  17,  18,  19,  and  20.) 

The  manufacture  of  the  twisted  double  thread  of  woollen, 
called  worsted,  was  introduced  into  England  about  this  time, 
or  soon  after.  The  village  of  Worsted,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Norwich,  was  the  first  place  where  this  thread  was 
made,  and  it  took  the  name  of  the  village.  There  is  no  spin- 
ning nor  woollen  manufactures  there  now  (1848)  but  from  the 
tombs  in  the  graveyard,  and  the  benefactions  left  to  the 
parish  which  are  recorded  in  the  church,  we  have  proof  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Worsted  were  numerous,  opulent,  and 
lived  there  in  successive  generations  during  several  centuries. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  here,  that  after  inquiring  into  the 
history  of  the  parish  and  manufactures  of  Worsted,  we  visited 
Linsey,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  fabric  known  as  Linsey 
Wolsey;  and  Kersey  and  the  Mere  close  to  it  in  Suffolk, 
where  the  workshops  were  situated  in  which  the  cloth  called 
Kerseymere  was  first  made.  The  cloth  so  called  now  differs 
from  the  original,  and  there  is  but  little  trade  of  any  kind  in 
Kersey  now.  But,  as  at  Worsted,  the  graveyard  and  the 
church  have  many  records  of  manufacturers  long  deceased. 
Their  names,  though  now  Anglocised  and  common  in  Suffolk, 
are  all  of  Flemish  origin. 

Colchester  in  Essex  was  also  the  English  home  of  many 
Flemish  emigrants  who  brought  their  manufacturing  enter- 
prise with  them.  The  working  of  baize  was  carried  on  there 
to  a  large  extent ;  but  this  was  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  to  which  we  must  again  return. 


so 
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SECT.  XV. JOHN   WICKLIFF. 

John  WicklifF  was  neither  a  trader  nor  a  maker  of  laws  to 
promote  or  retard  the  progress  of  trade ;  nor  was  he  a  war- 
rior who  wasted  the  wealth  and  national  prosperity  which 
trade  is  parent  to.  But  he  was  an  emancipator  of  the  human 
mind,  the  originator  of  that  church  reform  in  England  which 
reduced  the  theocratic  power  from  its  dangerous  height  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  development  of  democracy,  and 
of  that  civil  liberty  upon  which  the  free  commerce  of  nations 
can  alone  be  solidly  reared  and  permanently  maintained. 

He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  1324,  at  Wickliff, 
from  whence  his  name,  a  secluded  village  on  the  Yorkshire 
bank  of  the  Tees,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  carpet  weaving 
town  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  Durham.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Wickliff  village,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  this  Protestant 
reformer,  should  have  continued  to  be,  as  it  still  is,  the 
property  of  a  Catholic  family.  Wickliff  was  educated  for 
the  priesthood  at  Oxford,  and  was  subsequently  incumbent  of 
the  parish  of  Lutterworth.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  bold  speculator  both  in  politics  and  religion.  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  in  the  year  1360,  in  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  different  orders  of  friars.  Soon  afterwards  he 
stepped  forth  and  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  church  at 
Rome.  He  maintained  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  sole  rule 
of  faith  ;  that  the  church  was  dependent  on  the  state,  and 
should  be  reformed  by  it ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no 
estate  ;  that  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
hurtful  to  true  religion ;  and  that  where  repentance  is  sincere 
confession  to  a  priest  is  useless.  He  translated  the  Scriptures, 
but  his  version  has  never  been  published  ;  his  other  numerous 
works  are  chiefly  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford.  He 
died  at  the  vestry  of  Lutterworth,  of  paralysis  of  the  brain, 
while  administering  the  sacrament  on  the  31st  of  December 
1384,  aged  sixty. 

The  unhappy  differences  which  now  arose  on  religious  ques- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  gave  birth  to  many  crimes  upon 
both  sides,  and  to  persecutions  abhorrent  to  reason  and  huma- 
nity; yet,  out  of  those  differences  arose  thinkers  and  habits 
of  thought  which  ended  in  the  good  of  all.  Religious  persecu- 
tion drove  the  Flemings  to  England,  not  alone  with  their 
peculiaropinions  about  auricular  confession,  transubstantiation, 
miracles,  images,  and  clerical  authority,  but  with  their  pecu- 
liar skill  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  worsted,  and  "  bays  and 
says,"  and  silk.  They  settled  in  our  towns  and  villages,  and 
gave  us  manufactures  which  have  become  the  chief  pillar  of 
our  national  greatness. 
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SECTION  XVI. ROGER  BACON. 

There  were  several  eminent  ecclesiastics,  and  other  learned 
men  besides  Wickliff  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  the  first  three 
Edwards,  and  Richard  II.,  there  was  Michael  Scot  the  mathe- 
matician, John  Duns  Scotus  the  learned  casuist,  Matthew  Paris 
the  historian,  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower  the  poets ; 
but  none  of  them  exercised  any  discernible  influence  on 
politics  or  popular  progress.  None  of  them  were  pioneers  to 
the  army  of  thinkers  who  have  followed  and  liberated  man- 
kind save  Wickhff  and  another.  That  other  was  Roger 
Bacon,  a  monk,  sometimes  called  a  magician,  but  in  reality  a 
practical  philosopher,  and  by  far  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
his  country  as  a  mechanician,  who  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Dunstan. 

He  was  born  near  Ilchester  in  1214.  The  novelty  of  his 
researches  in  natural  philosophy  alarmed  the  monks  of  his 
order.  They  looked  upon  him  as  half  magician,  half  heretic, 
or  half  of  something  deemed  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
either,  and  confined  him  for  a  space  of  twenty  years.  ]3ut  he 
was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  affect  to  work  miracles. 
Many  of  his  writings  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  shew  him  to  have  been  a  philosopher  of  amazing  compre- 
hensiveness, not  alone  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  for 
any  age.  His  "  Opus  Magus,""  his  "  Theasarus  Ohemicus," 
and  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age,"  have  been 
published. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  to  the  discovery  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  says  the  author  of  British  Chronology^ 
writing  of  this  period,  there  was  a  visible  intellectual  progress, 
to  which  Roger  Bacon,  that  great  luminary  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  most  effectually  contributed.  This  prodigy  of  his 
age  recommended  his  contemporaries  to  interrogate  nature 
by  actual  experimenis  in  lieu  of  wasting  time  in  abstract  rea- 
soning. No  man,  says  he,  can  be  so  thoroughly  convinced  by 
argument  that  fire  will  burn  as  by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
flames.  Bacon  himself  spent  two  thousand  pounds — a  great 
sum  in  those  times — in  constructing  instruments  and  making 
experiments  in  the  course  of  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  by  those  experiments  he  made  many  dis- 
coveries which  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  succeeding 
ages.  He  despised  magic,  incantations,  and  other  tricks,  as 
criminal  impositions  on  human  credulity,  and  affirmed  that 
more  surprising  works  might  be  performed  by  the  combined 
works  of  art  and  nature  than  even  were  pretended  to  be  per- 
formed by  magic.     "  I  will  now,"  says  he,  "  mention  some  of 
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the  wonderful  works  of  art  and  nature,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing of  magic,  and  which  magic  could  not  perform.  Instru- 
ments may  be  made  by  which  the  largest  ships,  with  only  one 
man  guiding  them,  will  be  carried  with  greater  velocity  than 
if  they  were  full  of  sailors  ;  chariots  may  be  constructed  that 
will  move  with  incredible  rapidity  without  the  help  of  animals; 
instruments  of  flying  may  be  formed,  in  which  a  man,  sitting 
at  his  ease,  and  meditating  on  any  subject,  may  beat  the  air 
;rith  his  artificial  wings  after  the  manner  of  birds ;  a  small  in- 
strument may  be  made  to  raise  or  depress  the  greatest 
weights  ;  an  instrument  may  be  fabricated  by  which  one  man 
may  draw  a  thousand  men  to  him  by  force  and  against  their 
wills ;  as  also  machines  which  will  enable  men  to  walk  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers  or  seas  without  danger." 

Most  of  the  wonders  here  indicated  have  been  accomplished 
in  modern  times,  though  by  means  probably  very  different 
from  those  imagined  by  Iloger  Bacon.  The  locomotive  steam 
engine ;  the  paddle  wheel  and  the  screw  propeller  ;  the  diving 
bell ;  and  the  hydraulic  press.  Hydraulic  presses  are  now 
(1848)  made  to  raise  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  the 
tubular  tunnels  of  the  Britannia  railway  bridge,  weighing  each 
thirteen  hundred  tons ;  and  other  presses  ("  all  small  instru- 
ments," as  Bacon  foreshadows)  may  be  made  to  lift  any 
weight  whatever. 

Of  the  chemical  discoveries  of  JRoger  Bacon,  gunpowder  has 
become  the  most  popular.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  an 
age  when  chemical  discoveries  could  not  serve  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  country,  that  having  hardly  then  come 
into  existence.  This  remarkable  man  of  sciences  died  at 
Oxford  on  the  11th  of  June  1292. 


SECT.  XVII. TUE  LAWS    OF  THE  STAPLE. 

The  word  staple,  in  its  primary  acceptation,  appears  to  have 
meant  a  particular  port  or  other  place  to  which  certain  com- 
modities were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  be  weighed  or  measured 
for  the  payment  of  the  customs,  before  they  could  be  sold,  or 
in  some  cases  exported  or  imported.  Here  the  king''s  staple 
was  said  to  be  established.  The  articles  of  English  produce 
upon  which  customs  were  anciently  paid  were  wool,  sheep- 
skins, (or  woolfels,)  and  leather  ;  and  these  were  accordingly 
denominated  the  staples  or  staple  goods  of  the  kingdom. 
The  persons  who  exported  these  goods  were  called  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple :  they  were  incorporated,  or  at  least 
recognised  as  forming  a  society  with  certain  privileges,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  if  not  earlier.     Hakluyt  has  printed  a 
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charter  granted  by  Edward  II.,  the  20th  of  May  1813,  to 
the  mayor  and  council  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  in 
which  he  ordains  that  all  merchants,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  buying  wool  and  woolfels  in  his  dominions  for  ex- 
portation, should,  instead  of  carrying  them  for  sale,  as  they 
had  been  wont  to  do,  to  several  places  in  Brabant,  Flanders, 
and  Artois,  carry  them  in  future  only  to  one  certain  staple  in 
one  of  those  countries  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  mayor  and 
council.  It  appears  that,  upon  this,  Antwerp  was  made  the 
staple.  But,  although  the  power  of  naming  the  place,  and 
also  of  changing  it,  was  thus  conferred  upon  the  society,  this 
part  of  the  charter  seems  to  have  been  very  soon  disregarded. 
In  subsequent  times  the  interferences  of  the  king  and  the 
legislature,  with  regard  to  the  staple,  were  incessant.  In 
1326  it  was,  by  the  royal  order,  removed  altogether  from  the 
continent,  and  fixed  at  certain  places  within  the  kingdom. 
Cardiff,  in  Wales,  a  town  belonging  to  Hugh  Despenser,  is 
the  only  one  of  these  new  English  staples  the  name  of  which 
has  been  preserved.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  tin  is  now 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  staple  commodities.  In  1328,  it  was 
enacted  "  that  the  staples  beyond  the  sea  and  on  this  side, 
ordained  by  kings  in  times  past,  and  the  pains  thereupon  pro- 
vided, shall  cease,  and  that  all  merchant  strangers  and  privy 
(that  is,  foreigners  and  natives)  may  go  and  come  with  their 
merchandizes  into  England,  after  the  tenor  of  the  Great 
Charter."  In  1332,  however,  we  find  the  king  ordaining,  in 
the  face  of  this  act,  that  staples  should  be  held  in  various 
places  within  the  kingdom.  In  1334,  all  the  lately  established 
staples  were  again  abolished  by  the  king  in  a  parliament  held 
at  York.  In  1341,  the  staple  was  re-established  by  a  royal 
act  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders.  In  1 348,  again,  after  the  capture 
of  Calais,  that  town  was  made  the  staple  for  tin,  lead,  feathers, 
English-made  woollen  cloths  and  worsted  stuffs,  for  seven 
years.  All  the  former  inhabitants  of  Calais,  with  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  one  priest  and  two  lawyers,  had  been 
removed,  and  an  English  colony,  of  which  thirty-six  merchants 
from  London  were  the  principal  members,  had  been  settled  in 
their  room.  In  1 353,  by  the  statute  called  the  Ordinance  of 
the  Staples,  the  staple  for  wool,  leather,  woolfels,  and  lead, 
was  once  more  removed  from  the  continent  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  ordered  to  be  held  for  ever  in  the  following  places, 
and  no  others — namely,  for  England,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chi- 
chester, Exeter,  and  Bristol ;  for  Wales,  at  Carmarthen ;  and 
for  Ireland,  at  Dubhn,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda.  The 
"  for  ever"  of  this  statute  remained  in  force  for  ten  years^ 
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and    no   lon<;er.      From  the  preamble  of  the    statute    43d 
Eilward  III.,  it  appears  that  it  had  been  ordained,  for  the 

{)rofit   of  the   realm,    and  ease  of  the   merchants   of  Eng- 
and,    that    the    staple    of    wools,    woolfels,     and    leather, 
should  be  holden  at  Calais;    and  that  there  accordingly  it 
had  been  holden  since  the  first  of  March  1363.     By  this  last- 
mentioned  act,  however,  passed  in  1369,  it  was  again,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  fixed  at  cer- 
tain places  within  the  kingdom — being  for  Ireland  and  Wales 
the  same  that  have  been  just  mentioned,  but  with  the  substi- 
tution, in  the  case  of  England,  of  Hull,   Boston,   Yarmouth, 
and  Queenburgh,  for  Canterbury,  York,   Lincoln,  and  Nor- 
wich.    In  1376,  nevertheless,  on  the  complaint  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Calais,  that  their  city  was  declining,  the  staple  was 
restored  to  that  place ;  and  it  was  now  made  to  comprehend, 
not  only  the  ancient  commodities  of  wool,  woolfels,  and  leather, 
and  those  more  recently  added,  of  lead,  tin,   worsted  stuffs, 
and  feathers,  but  also  cheese,  butter,  honey,  tallow,  peltry,  (or 
skins  of  all  kinds,)  and  what  are  called  "  gaulse,""  which  have 
been  supposed  to  mean  osiers  for  making  baskets ;  these  diffe- 
rent articles  probably  comprehending  all  the  ordinary  exports 
from  the  kingdom.     But  this  restriction  of  the  whole  export 
trade  to  one  market  was  soon  relaxed.     In  1378  (by  2d  Rich. 
II.  Stat.  1,  c.  3)  it  was  enacted,  that  all  merchants  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  other  countries  towards  the 
west,  that  would  bring  their  vessels  to  Southampton,  or  else- 
where within  the  realm,  might  there  freely  sell  their  goods, 
and  also  recharge  their  vessels  with  wools,  and  the  other  mer- 
chandises of  the  staple,  on  paying  the  same  customs  or  duties 
that  would  have  been  payable  at  Calais  ;  and  in  1382  (by  the 
5th  Rich.  II.  Stat.  2,  c.  2,)  all  merchants,  whether  foreigners 
or  natives,  were  permitted  to  carry  wool,  leather,  and  woolfels, 
to  any  country  whatever,  except  France,  on  payment  of  the 
Calais  duties  beforehand.     In  1384  we  find  the  wool-staple 
altogether  removed  from  Calais  and  established  at  Middle- 
burgh.     In  1388  (by  the  statute  1 2  Rich.  II.  c.  16)  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  fixed  once  more  at  Calais  ;  but  in  1390  (by  the  14th 
Rich.  II.  c.  1)  it  was  brought  back  to  the  same  English  towns 
in  which  it  had  been  fixed  in  1353.     The  very  next  year,  how- 
ever, it  was  enacted  that,  instead  of  these  towns,  the  staple 
should  be  held  at  such  others  upon  the  coast  as  the  lords  of 
the  council  should  direct ;  and  it  would  even  appear  (from  the 
15th  Rich  II.  c.  8)  that,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
staple  of  wool  and  also  of  tin  was  still  at  Calais.     "  Staples 
and  restraints  in  England,  and  a  second  staple  and  other  re- 
straints at  the  same  time  on  the  continent  V  exclaims  tho  his- 
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torian  of  our  commerce,  in  noting  this  fact,  "  the  condition  of 
the  merchants  who  were  obliged  to  deal  in  staple  goods  was 
truly  pitiable  in  those  days  of  perpetual  changes."  It  is  not 
quite  clear,  however,  that  the  English  staples  were  still  con- 
tinued ;  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  they  had  been 
abolished  when  the  staple  was  restored  to  Calais.  However 
this  may  be,  it  appears,  from  the  statute  21  Rich.  II.  c.  17, 
passed  in  1398,  that  at  that  time  Calais  was  the  only  staple  ; 
.and  such  it  continued  to  be  from  this  time  till  it  was  recovered 
by  the  French  in  1538,  when  the  staple  was  established  at 
Bruges.  The  old  staple  laws,  however,  had  been  considerably 
relaxed  in  the  course  of  that  long  interval. 

One  of  the  prerogatives  assumed  by  the  crown  in  those 
days,  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  of  fixing  the 
staple  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  I'ight 
of  restricting  all  mercantile  dealings  whatever,  for  a  time, 
to  a  certain  place.  Thus,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that,  in 
the  year  1245,  Henry  III.  proclaimed  a  fair  to  be  held  at 
Westminster,  on  which  occasion  he  ordered  that  all  the 
traders  of  London  should  shut  up  their  shops,  and  carry 
their  goods  to  be  sold  at  the  fair,  and  that  all  other  fairs 
throughout  England  should  be  suspended  during  the  fifteen 
days  it  was  appointed  to  last.  The  king's  object,  no  doubt, 
was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  money  from  the  tolls  and  other  dues 
of  the  market.  What  made  this  interference  be  felt  as  a 
greater  hardship  was,  that  the  weather,  all  the  time  of  the 
fair,  happened  to  be  excessively  bad,  so  that  not  only  the 
goods  were  spoilt,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  rain  in  tents 
only  covered  with  cloth,  and  that  probably  imperfectly  enough  ; 
but  the  dealers  themselves,  who  were  obliged  to  eat  their 
victuals  with  their  feet  in  the  mud,  and  the  wind  and  wet 
about  their  ears,  suffered  intolerably.  Four  years  afterwards 
the  king  repeated  the  same  piece  of  tyranny,  and  was  again 
seconded  by  the  elements  in  a  similar  fashion.  This  time,  too, 
the  historian  tells  us,  scarcely  any  buyers  came  to  the  fair ; 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  unfortunate  merchants  were  loud 
in  expressing  their  dissatisfaction.  But  the  king,  he  adds, 
did  not  mind  the  imprecations  of  the  people. 

There  was  nothing  that  more  troubled  and  bewildered  both 
the  legislature  and  the  popular  understanding,  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  than  the  new  phenomena  connected  with 
the  increasing  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The  advantages 
of  this  augmented  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  sensibly  enough  felt,  but  very  imperfectly  comprehended; 
hence  one  scheme  after  another  to  retain  the  benefit  upon 
terms  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  its 
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existence.  Of  course,  in  all  exchange  of  commodities  between 
two  countries,  besides  that  supply  of  the  respective  wants  of 
each  which  constitutes  the  foundation  or  sustaining  element 
of  the  conunorce,  a  certain  portion  of  what  the  consumer  pays 
must  fall  to  the  share  of  the  persons  by  whose  agency  the 
commerce  is  carried  on.  It  is  this  that  properly  forms  the 
profits  of  the  commerce,  as  distinguished  from  its  mere  ad- 
vantages or  conveniences.  The  general  advantages  of  the 
commerce,  apart  from  the  profits  of  the  agents,  are  alone  the 
proper  concern  of  the  community  :  as  for  the  mere  profits  of 
the  agency,  the  only  interest  of  the  community  is,  that  they 
shall  bo  as  low  as  possible.  From  the  course,  however,  that 
the  popular  feeling  has  at  all  times  taken,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  very  contrary  was  the  case ;  for  the  cry  has 
constantly  been  in  favour  of  making  this  agency,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  native  merchants,  al- 
though the  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition,  if  it 
could  be  accomplished,  really  could  be  nothing  else  than  an 
enhancement  of  the  profits  of  the  agency,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  charge  upon  the  consumer.  In  fact,  if  the  exclusion 
were  not  expected  to  produce  this  effect,  it  never  would  be 
sought  for  by  the  native  merchants.  That  it  should  be 
sought  for  by  them  is  natural  enough,  but  that  they  should 
be  supported  in  this  demand  by  the  community  at  large  is 
only  an  instance  of  popular  prejudice  and  delusion.  In  all 
commerce,  and  especially  in  all  foreign  commerce,  a  body  of 
intermediate  agents,  to  manage  the  exchange  of  the  commo- 
dities, is  indispensable  ;  the  goods  must  be  brought  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other,  which  makes  what  is  called  the 
carrying  trade  ;  they  must  be  collected  in  shops  or  warehouses 
for  distribution  by  sale ;  even  their  original  production,  in 
many  cases,  cannot  be  efficiently  accomplished  without  the  re- 
gular assistance  of  a  third  class  of  persons  : — namely,  dealers 
in  money  or  in  credit.  But  to  the  public  at  large  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  these  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  bankers,  or  other  capitalists,  be  natives  or 
foreigners.  Not  so,  however,  thought  our  ancestors  in  the 
infancy  of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  commerce  itself  was 
sufficiently  acceptable  ;  but  the  foreigners,  by  whose  aid  it 
was  necessarily  in  part  carried  on,  were  the  objects  of  a  most 
intense  and  restless  jealousy.  Whatever  portion  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  commerce  fell  to  their  share  was  looked  upon  as 
nothing  better  than  so  much  plunder.  This  feeling  was  even 
in  some  degree  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  foreign  nation 
with  which  the  commerce  was  carried  on ;  and,  in  the  notion 
that  all  trade  was  of  the  nature  of  a  contest  between  two  ad- 
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verse  parties,  and  that  whatever  the  one  country  gained  the 
['other  lost,  the  inflammation  of  the  popular  mind  occasionally 
[rose  to  such  a  height  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  it  than 
Lan  abjuration  of  the  foreign  trade  altogether.  But  it  never 
fwas  long  before  this  precipitate  resolution  was  repented  of  and 

revoked, — {Craik'^s  British  Commerce^  MacphersorCs  Annals.) 


SECT.    XVllI. THE    CLOTH    TRADE, 

Tn  the  wars  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  the  latter 
sndeavoured  to  turn  to  account  against  the  king  the  national 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  which  his  partiality  for  his  wife's  French 
jonnexions  had  greatly  exasperated.  In  1261  they  passed  a 
law  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  to  establish 
/hat  has  been  called,  in  modern  timeSj  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem. It  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool,  the  chief  staple 
^f  the  country,  and  ordained  that  no  woollen  cloths  should  be 
rarn  except  such  as  were  manufactured  at  home.  Whatever 
inay  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  nursing  the  infancy  of  domestic 
manufactures  in  certain  circumstances  by  protections  of  this 
description,  the  present  attempt  was  undoubtedly  premature, 
and  its  authors  confessed  as  much  by  appending  to  their  prohi- 
bition against  the  impoi'tation  of  foreign  cloth  an  injunction  or 
recommendation  that  all  persons  should  avoid  every  superfluity 
in  dress.  What  were  thus  denounced  as  extravagant  super- 
fluities were  evidently  those  finer  fabrics  which  could  not  yet 
be  produced  in  England.  The  effect  of  this  law,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  enforced  or  obeyed,  could  only  have  been  to  add  to  the 
general  distress,  by  embarrassing  more  or  less  all  classes  of 
persons  that  had  been  ever  so  remotely  connected  with  the 
foreign  trade,  and  above  all  others  the  chief  body  of  producers 
in  the  kingdom.  If  the  wool  was  not  to  go  out  of  the  country, 
much  wealth  both  in  money  and  in  goods  would  be  prevented 
from  coming  in,  and  all  the  branches  of  industry  which  that 
wealth  had  hitherto  contributed  to  sustain  and  feed  would 
suffer  depression. 

It  would  ap])ear  that,  either  from  want  of  skill,  or  a  scarcity 
of  woad,  in  consequence  of  the  usual  importations  from  the 
continent  being  checked,  dyed  cloths  could  not  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  England  a  few  years  after  this  time ;  for 
it  is  recorded  that  many  people  were  now  wont  to  dress  them- 
selves in  cloth  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool.  Simon  de 
Montford,  it  seems,  professed  to  be  an  admirer  of  this  plain- 
ness of  apparel,  and  was  accustomed  to  maintain  that  foreign 
commerce  was  unnecessary,  the  produce  of  the  country  being 
fully  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  waats  of  its  inhabitants.  And 
VOL  I  »i 
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SO,  no  doubt,  it  was,  and  would  be  still,  on  this)  principle  of 
rigidly  eschewing  all  superfluities ;  but  that  is  the  principle  of 
the  stationary  and  savage  state,  not  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
gressive improvement. 

The  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  soon  repealed.  In  1271,  when 
disputes  broke  out  between  Henry  and  the  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders, we  find  it  renewed  in  terms  which  imply  that  the  trade 
had  for  some  time  previous  been  carried  on  as  usual.  This 
second  suspension  also  was  of  short  duration  ;  and  on  various 
subsequent  occasions,  on  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  break 
off  the  natural  commercial  intercourse  between  the  English 
producers  and  the  Flemish  manufacturers,  the  result  was  the 
same ;  the  inconvenience  was  found  to  be  so  intolerable  to  both 
countries  that  it  never  was  submitted  to  for  more  than  a  few 
months  or  weeks. 

Absurd  regulations,  however,  were  from  time  to  time  im- 
posed on  the  trade  carried  on  by  foreigners,  the  temper  and 
principle  of  which  would,  if  carried  out,  have  led  to  its  com- 
plete extinction,  and  which,  half  measures  as  they  were,  could 
only  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  its  natural  advantages. 
In  1275,  for  instance,  an  order  was  issued  by  Edward  I.,  ob- 
liging all  foreign  merchants  to  sell  their  goods  within  forty 
days  after  their  arrival.  If  foreigners  continued  to  resort  to 
the  country  in  the  face  of  the  additional  risks  created  by  this 
law — risks  of  inadequate  returns  if  they  compHed  with  it,  of 
detection  and  punishment  if  they  attempted  to  evade  it — we 
may  be  certain  they  exacted  a  full  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
higher  prices  for  their  goods  ;  or,  if  they  failed  to  do  this,  they 
must  soon  have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  trade  altogether, 
for  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  it  could  be  made  to  yield 
its  usual  profits. 


SECTION  XIX. THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  the  year  1290  the  bigotry  and  rapacity  of  Edward  I. 
inflicted  what  must  have  proved  a  severe  blow  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews.  The  principal  pretence  for  this  proceeding 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  Jews  had  been  the  chief 
clippers  of  the  coin.  The  principal  motive,  no  doubt,  was  the 
replenishing  of  the  royal  exchequer  by  the  spoil  of  the  hated 
and  helpless  race ;  for  the  Jews  had  always  been  regarded, 
not  only  as  foreigners  and  aliens,  but  as,  in  a  manner,  the 
absolute  property  of  the  crown,  which,  under  that  view,  was 
restrained  from    pillaging  and    otherwise   oppressing   them 
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to  any  extent  it  cliose  l)y  neither  law  nor  custom,  nor  by  any- 
thing except  a  prudent  calculation  of  how  far  it  might  go 
without  injury  to  its  own  interests — without  impairing  the 
productiveness  of  the  source  from  which  it  drew  its  iniquitous 
profits.  In  the  present  instance,  even  this  consideration  gave 
way  under  the  pressure  of  some  strong  excitement  or  urgent 
need,  the  popular  feeling,  we  may  be  sure,  eagerly  seconding 
the  royal  passion  or  policy.  The  manner  of  the  proceeding 
was  as  barbarous  as  the  motive,  whether  fanaticism  or  thirst 
of  plunder,  might  prepare  us  to  expect.  Only  two  months' 
warning  was  given  before  the  fatal  1st  of  November,  on  which 
day  it  was  ordered  that  every  Jew  should  quit  England,  never 
to  return,  on  pain  of  death.  Not  only  all  their  houses  and 
tenements,  but  also  all  their  bonds  for  money  owing  them  by 
Christians,  were  seized  by  the  king,  who  afterwards  exacted 
payment  of  the  debts,  as  if  the  money  had  been  lent  by  him- 
self. The  accounts  differ  as  to  whether  they  were  allowed  to 
carry  their  movable  property  with  them ;  as  much,  of  course, 
was  left  them  as  might  defray  their  charges  in  crossing  the 
sea,  and  we  may  suppose  they  secretly  conveyed  away  as 
much  more  as  they  could ;  it  is  affirmed  that  whole  ship-loads  of 
them  were  made  away  with  by  the  sailors  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  had  with  them.  The  common  account  is  that  the  exact 
number  thus  driven  out  was  16,511;  and  no  Jew  was  ever 
afterwards  allowed  to  set  foot  in  this  country,  till,  without 
any  change  having  been  made  in  the  law,  they  quietly  began 
to  reappear  after  the  restoration,  three  hundred  and  seventy 
years  subsequent  to  the  general  expulsion. 


SECT    XX — I. GOVERNMENT  AND  NATURE  AT  V,AR. 

No  foreign  merchants  were  in  those  days  allowed  to  reside  in 
England  except  by  special  license  from  the  king  ;  and  even 
under  this  protection  they  were  subjected  to  various  oppres- 
sive liabilities.  It  was  not  till  1303  that  a  general  charter 
was  granted  by  Edward  I.,  permitting  the  merchants  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Navarre,  Lombardy,  Tuscan}-, 
Provence,  Catalonia,  Aquitaine,  Toulouse,  Quercy,  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  all  foreign  countries,  to  come  safely  to  any  of 
the  dominions  of  the  English  crown  with  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, to  sell  their  goods,  and  to  reside  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  But  even  this  general  toleration  was  clog- 
ged with  many  restrictions.  The  goods  imported,  with  tlie 
exception  of  spices  and  mercery,  were  only  to  be  sold  whole- 
sale. No  wine  was  to  be  carried  out  of  the  country  without 
special  license.     Above  all,  no  relaxation  was  granted  of  the 
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ancient  grievous  liability  under  which  every  resident  stranger 
was  placed  of  being  answerable  for  the  debts  and  even  for  the 
crimes  of  every  other  foreign  resident.  It  appears  from  the 
records  of  the  Exchequer  that,  in  1306,  a  number  of  foreign 
merchants  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there  detained 
until  they  consented  severally  to  give  security  that  none  of 
their  number  should  leave  the  kingdom,  or  export  anything 
from  it,  without  the  king's  special  license.  Each  of  them 
was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  give  in  an  account  of  the 
whole  amount  of  his  property,  both  in  money  and  goods. 
Security  against  being  subjected  to  this  kind  of  treatment 
had  been  accorded  in  a  few  particular  instances  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1353  that  the  law  was  formally  altered  by  the 
Statute  of  the  Staple  already  mentioned,  and  the  ancient 
practice  was  not  wholly  discontinued  till  long  afterwards. 

The  general  charter  of  1303  was  followed  within  four 
years  by  a  still  more  extraordinary  attempt  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  made  to  control  the  natural  course  of  com- 
merce. In  1307,  Edward  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
either  coined  money  or  bullion  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
country  on  any  account.  The  merchants,  therefore,  who 
came  from  other  countries  were  now  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  either  directly  bartering  their  commodities  for  the 
produce  of  the  kingdom,  or,  if  they  sold  them  for  money 
in  the  first  instance,  of  investing  the  proceeds  in  other  goods, 
before  they  could  be  permitted  to  return  home.  This  was  a 
restriction  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  every  commercial  prin- 
ciple, that  it  could  not  be  rigidly  maintained ;  the  very  year 
following  its  promulgation,  an  exemption  from  it  was  accorded 
to  the  merchants  of  France  by  the  new  king,  Edward  II,,  and 
similar  relaxations  of  it  were  afterwards  permitted  in  other 
cases.  But,  although  from  its  nature  it  did  not  admit  of  be- 
ing strictly  enforced,  it  long  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the 
law  of  the  country,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  se- 
cure its  observance.  In  1335,  by  the  9th  Edw.  Ill,  st.  2,  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  person  should  henceforth  carry  out  of 
the  kingdom  either  money  or  plate  without  special  license, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  whatever  he  should  so  convey  away. 
Sworn  searchers  were  appointed  to  see  that  the  law  was  ob- 
served at  all  the  ports  ;  and  it  was  further  ordered,  that  the 
inn-keepers  at  every  port  should  be  sworn  to  search  their 
guests  :  the  fourth  part  of  all  forfeits  was  assigned  as  the  re- 
ward of  the  searchers.  In  1343,  by  the  17th  Edw.  III., 
nearly  the  same  regulations  were  repeated,  the  principal  va- 
riation being,  that,  to  induce  them  to  do  their  duty  more  dili- 
gently, the  reward  of  the  searchers  was  now  raised  to  a  third 
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part  of  the  forfeits,  and  penalties  were  provided  for  their  ne- 
glect or  connivance.  We  may  gather  from  all  this  that  the 
law  had  been  extensively  evaded.  At  length  permission  was 
given  generally  to  foreign  merchants  to  carry  away  one  half 
of  the  money  for  which  they  sold  their  goods ;  the  law  is  thus 
stated  in  the  14th  Rich.  II.  c.  1,  passed  in  1890,  and  more 
explicitly  in  the  2d  Hen.  IV.  c.  5,  passed  in  1400 ;  but  it  is 
still  expressly  ordered,  by  the  former  of  these  statutes,  that 
every  alien  bringing  any  merchandise  into  England  shall  find 
sufficient  sureties,  before  the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  expend 
the  value  of  half  of  what  he  imports,  at  the  least,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wools,  leather,  woolfels,  lead,  tin,  butter,  cheese, 
cloths,  or  other  commodities  of  the  land. 

The  ignorance  and  misconception  from  which  all  this  legis- 
lation proceeded,  are  exhibited  in  a  striking  point  of  view  by 
the  fact  that  the  above-mentioned  original  order  of  Edward 
I.,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money,  expressly  permits 
the  amount  of  the  money  to  be  remitted  abroad  in  bills  of  ex- 
change. And  at  all  times,  while  the  exportation  of  money 
was  forbidden,  the  remittance  of  bills  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lowed. But  a  bill  of  exchange  remitted  abroad  is  merely  an 
Older  that  a  certain  party  in  the  foreign  country  shall  receive 
a  sum  of  money  which  is  due  to  the  drawer  of  tlie  bill,  and 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  sent  to  the  country  where 
he  resides  ;  if  no  such  money  were  due,  the  bill  would  not  be 
negotiable ;  every  such  bill,  therefore,  if  it  did  r-ot  carry 
money  out  of  the  country,  produced  precisely  the  same  effect 
by  preventing  money  from  coming  in.  It  was  fit  and  natural 
enough,  however,  that  this  simple  matter  should  fail  to  be 
perceived  in  times  when  it  was  thought  that  a  great  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  compelling  the  foreign  merchant  to  sell 
his  goods  for  produce  instead  of  for  the  money  which  the  pro- 
duce was  worth ;  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  instead  of  for 
less  money  than  the  produce  was  worth,  for  all  restraints  of 
this  description  inevitably  operate  to  enhance  the  price  of 
what  is  prevented  from  being  openly  bought  and  sold  on  the 
terms  that  would  be  naturally  agreed  upon  between  the  par- 
ties themselves. 

Another  strange  attempt  of  the  English  commercial  legisla- 
tion of  those  times  was  to  impose  a  cei'tain  measure  upon  all 
foreign  cloths  brought  to  the  country.  By  the  act  2d  Edw. 
III.  c.  14,  passed  in  1328,  it  was  ordered  that,  from  the 
Feast  of  St  Michael  ensuing,  all  cloths  that  were  imported 
should  be  measured  by  the  king's  aulnagers,  and  that  all 
those  that  were  not  found  to  be  of  a  certain  specified  length 
and  breadth  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king.     The  dimen- 
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sions  fixed  by  the  statute  were,  for  cloth  of  ray,  (supposed 
to  mean  striped  cloth,)  28  yards  in  length  by  6  quarters  in 
breadth;  and  for  coloured  cloth,  26 yards  in  length  by  G^  quar- 
ters in  breadth.  The  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  within 
the  kingdom  was  a  proper  subject  of  legislation,  and  had 
necessarily  engaged  attention  long  before  this  date  ;  although, 
at  a  period  when  science  was  unknown,  the  methods  resorted 
to  were  necessarily  very  inartificial,  and  sometimej?  singular 
enough.  Henry  I.,  for  example,  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
throne,  in  ordaining  that  the  ell  or  yard  should  be  of  uniform 
length  throughout  the  kingdom,  could  find  no  better  standard 
for  it  than  the  length  of  his  own  arm.  It  might  also  have 
been  found  expedient,  both  for  fiscal  and  other  purposes,  to 
direct  that  all  cloth  made  for  sale  within  the  kingdom  should 
be  of  certain  specified  dimensions ;  regulations  to  that  effect 
have  at  least  been  usual  down  to  our  own  day.  But  it  was  to 
stretch  legislation  on  such  matters  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits  to  attempt  to  fix  a  measure  for  the  cloth  made  in 
all  foreign  countries.  Such  a  law,  in  so  far  as  it  was  enforced, 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  supply,  in  other 
words,  of  raising  the  prices  of  foreign  goods.  But,  hke  most 
of  the  other  absurd  restrictions  of  the  same  character,  the 
maintenance  of  this  regulation  was  soon  found  to  be  im- 
practicable :  if  it  had  been  rigorously  insisted  upon,  it  would 
have  excluded  the  manufactured  goods  of  certain  foreign 
countries  from  the  English  market  altogether ;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  giving  a  great  deal  of  useless  annoyance  both  to 
foreign  merchants  and  their  English  customers,  and  after 
special  exemptions  from  it  had  been  granted  to  several  na- 
tions, it  was  at  last  repealed  by  the  27th  Edw.  III.  st.  1,  c.  4, 
passed  in  1353,  which  px'ovided  that,  "whereas  the  great  men 
and  commons  have  shewed  to  our  lord  the  king  how  divers 
merchants,  as  well  foreigners  as  denizens,  have  withdrawn 
them,  and  yet  do  withdraw  them,  to  come  with  cloths  into 
England,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  king  and  of  all  his 
people,  because  that  the  king\s  aulnager  surmiseth  to  mer- 
chant strangers  that  their  cloths  be  not  of  assize,"  therefore 
no  foreign  cloths  should  in  future  be  forfeited  on  that  account, 
but,  when  any  was  found  to  be  under  assize,  it  should  simply 
be  marked  by  the  aulnager,  that  a  proportionate  abatement 
might  be  made  in  the  price. 

This  was  also  the  era  of  various  statutes  against  the  sup- 
posed mischiefs  of  forestalling.  The  statute  "  De  Pistoribus" 
(attributed  by  some  to  the  51st  year  of  Henry  III.,  by  others 
to  the  13th  of  Edward  I.)  contains  the  following  empassioned 
description  and  denouncement  of  this  offence :  "  But  especially 
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be  it  commanded,  on  the  behalf  of  our  lord  the  king,  that 
no  forestaller  be  suffered  to  dwell  in  any  town,  which  is  an 
open  oppressor  of  poor  people,  and  of  all  the  commonalty,  and 
an  enemy  of  the  whole  shire  and  country  ;  which,  for  greedi- 
ness of  his  private  gains,  doth  prevent  others  in  buying  grain, 
fish,  herring,  or  any  other  thing  to  be  sold  coming  by  land  or 
water,  oppressing  the  poor  and  deceiving  the  rich ;  which 
carrieth  away  such  things,  intending  to  sell  them  more  dear ; 
the  which  come  to  merchant  strangers  that  bring  merchandize, 
offering  them  to  buy,  and  informing  them  that  their  goods 
might  be  dearer  sold  than  they  intended  to  sell,  and  an  whole 
town  or  a  country  is  deceived  by  such  craft  and  subtlety." 
It  might  be  supposed  from  all  this,  that  the  forestaller 
bought  the  commodity  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into 
the  sea  or  otherwise  destroying  it ;  it  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that,  like  all  other  dealers,  he  bought  it  only  that  he 
might  sell  it  again  for  more  than  it  cost  him,  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  might  preserve  it  for  a  time  of  still  higher  demand  and 
greater  necessity.  But  for  him,  when  that  time  of  greater 
scarcity  came,  there  would  be  no  provision  for  it ;  if  the 
people  were  pinched  now,  they  would  be  starved  then.  The 
forestaller  is  merely  the  economical  distributor,  who,  by  pre- 
venting waste  at  one  time,  prevents  absolute  want  at  another; 
he  destroys  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  he  reserves 
from  present  consumption,  is  sure  to  be  reproduced  by  him  in 
full  at  a  future  day,  when  it  will  be  still  more  needed. 
Were  it  otherwise,  forestalling  would  be  the  most  losing  of 
all  trades,  and  no  law  would  be  required  to  put  it  down. 
The  English  laws  against  forestalling,  regrating,  and  engross- 
ing, however,  cannot  well  be  made  a  reproach  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  seeing  that  they  were  formally  renewed  and  ex- 
tended in  the  sixteenth,  and  were  not  finally  removed  from  the 
Statute  Book  till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  And 
even  yet  forestalling  is  considered  to  be  a  misdemeanour  at 
common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

A  still  more  direct  attempt  to  derange  the  natural  balance 
of  supply  and  demand  was  made  by  parliament  in  1315,  when, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  the  people  from  the  pressure  of  a 
severe  famine,  it  was  enacted  that  all  articles  of  food  should 
be  sold  at  certain  prescribed  prices.  It  was  strangely  forgot- 
ten that  the  evil  did  not  lie  in  the  high  prices,  but  the  scarcity, 
of  which  they  were  the  necessary  consequence.  That  scarcity, 
of  course,  the  act  of  parliament  could  not  cure.  In  fact,  food 
became  more  difficult  to  procure  than  ever ;  for  even  those  who 
had  any  to  sell,  and  would  have  brought  it  to  market  if  they 
could  have  had  a  fair  price  for  it,  withheld  it  rather  than  dis- 
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pose  of  it  below  its  value.  What  was  sold  was  for  the  most 
part  sold  at  a  price  which  violated  the  law,  and  which  was 
made  still  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the 
trouble  and  risk  which  the  illegality  of  the  transaction  in- 
volved. Butcher-meat  disappeared  altogether;  poultry,  an 
article  of  large  consumption  in  those  times,  became  nearly  as 
scarce ;  grain  was  only  to  be  had  at  enormous  prices.  The 
result  was,  that  the  king  and  the  parliament,  after  a  few 
months,  becoming  convinced  of  their  mistake,  hastened  to  re- 
peal the  act. 

The  same  thing  in  principle  and  effect,  however,  was  repeat- 
ed not  many  years  after,  by  acts  passed  to  fix  the  wages  of 
labourers — in  other  words,  the  price  of  the  commodity  called 
labour.  In  1349,  (the  23d  of  Edward  III.)  immediately  after 
what  is  called  the  Great  Pestilence,  there  was  issued  (appa- 
rently by  the  authority  of  the  king,  although  it  is  printed  as  a 
statute)  "  An  ordinance  concerning  Labourers  and  Servants  ;^ 
which  directed,  first,  that  persons  of  the  class  of  servants 
should  be  bound  to  serve  when  required ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  should  serve  for  the  same  wages  that  were  accustomed  to 
be  given  three  years  before.  This  ordinance,  indeed,  further 
proceeded  to  enjoin  that  all  dealers  in  victual  should  be  bound 
to  sell  the  same  "  for  a  reasonable  price,"  and  intlicted  a 
penalty  upon  persons  offending  against  that  enactment — al- 
though it  did  not  presume  expressly  to  fix  a  maximum  of 
prices.  The  next  year,  by  the  25th  Ed.  III.,  st.  2,  after  a 
preamble,  declaring  that  servants  had  had  no  regard  to  the 
preceding  ordinance,  "  but  to  their  ease  and  singular  covetise," 
the  parliament  established  a  set  of  new  provisions  for  effecting 
its  object :  this  act,  however,  contains  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  the  prices  of  provisions.  The  Statute  of  Labourers  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  1360,  (by  34th  Edward  III.  c.  9,) 
and  its  principle  was  long  obstinately  clung  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding  the  constant  experience  of  its  inefficiency, 
and  indeed  of  its  positive  mischief,  and  its  direct  tendency  to 
defeat  its  own  proposed  object ;  for  a  law  is  rarely  harmless 
because  it  is  of  impracticable  execution  ;  the  unskilful  surgery 
of  the  body  politic,  as  of  the  body  natural,  tears  and  tortures 
when  it  does  not  cure,  and  fixes  deeper  and  more  firmly  the 
barb  which  it  fails  to  extract.  By  the  13th  Rich.  II.  st.  1, 
c.  8,  (passed  in  1389-90,)  it  is  ordained  that,  "forasmuch  as  a 
man  cannot  put  the  price  of  corn  and  other  victuals  in  certain," 
the  justices  of  peace  shall  every  year  make  proclamation  "  by 
their  discretion,  according  to  the  dearth  of  victuals,  how  much 
every  mason,  carpenter,  tiler,  and  other  craftsman,  workmen, 
and  their  labourers  by  the  day,  as  well  in  harvest  as  in  other 
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times  of  the  year,  after  their  degree,  shall  take  by  the  day, 
with  meat  and  drink,  or  without  meat  and  drink,  and  that 
every  man  obey  to  such  proclamations  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
thing  done  by  statute."  It  is  also  ordered  that  victuallers 
"  shall  have  reasonable  gains,  according  to  the  discretion  and 
limitation  of  the  said  justices,  and  no  more,  upon  pain  to  be 
grievously  punished,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  said 
justices."  Finally,  provision  is  made  for  the  correct  keeping 
of  the  assize  (or  assessment  from  time  to  time)  of  the  prices  of 
bread  and  ale.  The  earliest  notice  of  an  assize  in  England  is 
found  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  for  1203,  the  5th  of  John;  but 
the  first  introduction  of  the  practice  is  probably  of  older  date. 
The  most  ancient  law  upon  the  subject  that  has  been  pre- 
served is  that  entitled  the  Assisa  Panis  et  Cerevisia;,  com- 
monly assigned  to  the  51st  Hen.  III.  (a.d.  1266.)  The  assize 
of  bread  and  ale,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  determined  the  prices 
of  these  commodities,  not  arbitrarily,  but  by  a  scale  regulated 
according  to  the  market-prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  so 
that  the  prices  that  were  really  fixed  were  those  of  baking  and 
of  brewing.  The  assize  of  bread  was  re-enacted  so  lately  as 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was  only  abolished  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  about  thirty  years  ago :  in  re- 
gard to  other  places,  although  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  the  old 
law  still  remains  unrepealed.  But  various  other  articles,  such 
as  wine,  fish,  tiles,  cloths,  wood,  coal,  billets,  &c.,  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  made  subject  to  assize  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
most  of  these  the  assize  was  a  perfectly  arbitrary  determina- 
tion of  the  price.  The  present  period  furnishes  us  with  a 
curious  example  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  these  attempts 
operated.  By  an  ordinance  issued  in  1357,  (commonly  called 
the  31st  Edw.  III.  st.  2,)  it  was  directed  that  no  herrings 
should  be  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  forty  shillings  the  last. 
But,  in  1361,  we  find  the  king  and  his  council,  in  a  second  ordi- 
nance, (commonly  called  the  statute  35th  Edw.  III.)  frankly 
confessing  that  the  effect  of  the  attempt  to  fix  prices  in  this 
case  had  been,  "  that  the  sale  of  herring  is  much  decayed,  and 
the  people  greatly  endamaged,  that  is  to  say,  that  many  mer- 
chants coming  to  the  fair,  as  well  labourers  and  servants  as 
others,  do  bargain  for  herring,  and  every  of  them,  by  malice 
and  envy,  increase  upon  other,  and,  if  one  proffer  forty  shil- 
lings, another  will  proffer  ten  shillings  more,  and  the  third 
sixty  shillings,  and  so  every  one  surmounteth  other  in  the 
bargain,  and  such  proffers  extend  to  more  than  the  price  of 
the  herring  upon  which  the  fishers  proffered  it  to  sell  at  the 
beginning."  The  ordinance  promulgated  with  the  intention 
ot  keeping  down  the  price  of  herrings,  had  actually  raised  it. 
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Wherefore,  "wo,''''  concludes  the  new  statute,  "  perceiving  the 
mischiefs  and  grievances  aforesaid,  by  the  advice  and  assent 
of  our  parliament,  will  and  grant,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
every  man,  of  what  condition  that  he  may  be,  merchant  or 
other,  to  buy  herring  openly,  and  not  privily,  at  such  price  as 
may  bo  agreed  betwixt  him  and  the  seller  of  the  same  her- 
ring.'" This  failure,  however,  did  not  deter  the  parliament 
two  years  after  from  fixing  a  price  for  poultry,  (by  the  statute 
37  Edw.  III.  c.  3  ;)  but  the  next  year  that  also  was  repealed 
by  the  38  Edw.  III.  st.  1,  c.  2,  which  oi'dained  that  all  people, 
in  regard  to  buying  and  selling,  and  the  other  matters  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  statute,  should  be  as  free  as  they  were 
before  it  passed,  and  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  king's 
grandfather  and  his  other  good  progenitors. — {CraiJcs  British 
Commerce.) 


SECT.  XXn. RICHARD  II.    JOHN  BALL,  WAT  TYLER,  AND  JACK  STRAW. 

Of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  three  men  last  named  we 
know  little.  The  historians  of  their  times  have  obscured  them 
in  ridicule.  They  rose  against  the  feudal  laws  with  a  hundred 
thousand  followers,  and  demanded  protection  to  private  pro- 
perty and  domestic  sanctity.  They  demanded  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  freedom  of  commerce  in  market  towns  without  toll 
or  impost ;  and  a  fixed  rent  on  land  instead  of  the  services 
done  by  villainage.  A  Iso  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  work 
wheresoever  and  for  whomsoever  they  chose.  At  that  time  no 
man  was  allowed  to  work  out  of  his  own  neighbourhood  ex- 
cept the  inhabitants  of  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  marches  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  mob  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  who  rose  at  the 
preaching  of  John  Ball,  and  at  the  outrage  committed  upon 
Wat  Tylers  daughter  by  the  gatherers  of  poll-tax,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  incensed  father,  were  easily  dispersed.  Tyler 
was  slain  by  Walsworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  John 
Ball  and  the  secondary  general.  Jack  Straw,  were  hanged. 
But  the  principles  of  protection  to  private  property,  freedom 
of  slaves,  freedom  of  internal  commerce,  and  liberty  to  work- 
ing men  to  choose  their  own  masters,  could  not  be  extinguished 
upon  the  gallows.  The  mob  was  dispersed,  and  its  leaders 
put  to  death,  but  the  people  of  all  degrees  beneath  the  rank 
of  the  feudal  barons  and  the  heads  of  corporations,  who  now 
assumed  privileges  over  inferiors  similar  to  baronial  feudalism, 
in  their  worksiiojis,  in  their  fields,  upon  their  family  hearths, 
and  in  their  individual  minds,  maintained  the  principles  of 
personal  freedom  and  security  to  private  property. 
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But  tho  extension  of  those  principles  was  accelerated  and 
carried  into  political  society  by  the  attempt  of  the  king  to 
reign  in  absolute  sovereignty  ;  the  barons  confederated, 
marched  upon  the  king  in  London,  punished  his  advisers, 
clerical  as  well  as  lay,  and,  that  they  might  control  him  tho 
more  effectually,  they  appealed  to  the  burgher  class  of  traders 
and  freedmen  for  help.  This  contest  resulted  in  less  power 
to  the  sovereign,  more  to  the  people,  and  greater  trouble  and 
danger  to  the  barons.  The  latter  were  divided ;  some  ad- 
hering to  Richard  and  others  conspiring  to  dethrone  him.  In 
the  midst  of  these  distractions  his  cousin  Henry  Duke  of 
Lancaster  appeared  in  open  rebellion  against  him  in  Yorkshire, 
declaring  that  he  came  to  redress  grievances.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard.  Richard  was  deposed, 
and  Lancaster  was  made  king  as  Henry  IV. 


SECT.  XXIir. HENRY  IV.  THE  PROUD  CLERGY,  AND  THE  "  ILLITERATE 

PARLIAMENT." 

Shakespere  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  troubled  and 
troublesome  king  the  royal  aphorism,  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown."  Henry  IV.  had  not  been  long  crowned 
until  the  barons  conspired  against  him  to  restore  Richard  II.; 
and  to  sustain  his  kingly  position  he  surrendered  more  of  the 
kingly  power  to  the  people  than  they  had  ever  possessed  in 
England  before.  "  Favoured  by  the  times,"  the  House  of 
Commons  increased  vastly  in  importance,  and  pushed  their 
inquiries  into  every  department  of  the  administration. 
Henry's  pecuniary  embarrassments,  his  defective  title,  and  the 
frequent  insurrections  in  favour  of  Richard  and  the  Earl  of 
March,  compelled  him  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people 
through  their  representatives ;  and  the  men  who  were  ori- 
ginally deemed  of  no  other  use  than  to  raise  money,  became, 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  a  coequal  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture.—  Wade. 

In  the  year  1400,  many  noblemen  were  executed  for  at- 
tempting the  restoration  of  Richard  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
that  unfortunate  sovereign  was  assassinated.  He  was  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  twenty-two  years  and 
three  months. 

Henry,  to  distract  the  attention  of  tho  public  from  his  per- 
sonal circumstances  as  a  usurper  as  much  as  possible,  engaged 
in  wars.  But  this  policy,  evil  in  its  first  results,  extended  the 
national  liberties.  To  carry  on  those  wars  supplies  of  money 
were  required,  and  men  to  make  up  the  armies.     The  raising 
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of  supplies  suggested  new  thoughts  to  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  raising  of  armies  withdrew  from  slavery  large 
bodies  of  men  who  did  not  willingly  return  to  it  again  ;  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  who  returned  from  the  wars  sought 
residence  and  employment  in  the  towns,  and,  by  their  tales  of 
the  oppression  of  feudalism,  added  to  that  hostility  which  was 
now  everywhere  active  in  behalf  of  personal  freedom. 

In  this  reign  also  the  representatives  of  the  commons  began 
to  turn  the  current  of  popular  inquiry  against  the  church.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  domestic  power,  offspring  of  theocracy 
and  monarchy,  assumed  the  right  of  deliberative  action. 
Monarchy,  weak  and  impoverished,  appealed  to  democracy  for 
aid ;  and  democracy  turned  upon  theocracy,  strong  and 
wealthy,  and  directed  the  monarch's  attention  to  the  church's 
wealth.  The  parliament  in  which  this  was  done  met  on  the 
6th  of  October  1404,  and  consisted  of  "such  as  were  not 
skilled  in  the  laws,"  so  the  clerical  historians  wrote ;  and  it 
was  called  by  them  the  "  illiterate  parliament."  It  consisted, 
however,  of  the  fathers  of  English  commerce,  justice,  and 
dignity.  The  king  demanded  a  supply  of  money  from  it ;  and 
by  petition  it  turned  his  attention  to  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  consisted  of  one-third  part  of  the  whole  lands 
of  England,  which  yielded  the  king  no  personal  service.  The 
time,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  monarchy  to  make 
such  an  inroad  upon  the  theocratic  institutions,  and  the  peti- 
tion was  ejected.  Neither  were  the  commons  strong  enough 
to  insist  against  the  church  ;  they  granted  the  required  tax, 
and  the  people  paid  it,  though  not  without  murmurs. 

In  the  next  year,  1405,  the  king,  sensible  that  he  should  not 
in  justice  or  policy  call  upon  the  people  for  another  levy  imme- 
diately, assembled  the  barons  and  clergy,  and  preferred  his 
demands  to  them.  They  refused  to  grant  him  money,  alleging 
as  an  excuse  that  it  could  only  be  granted  by  parliament 
regularly  assembled.  To  save  their  own  revenues  was  their 
real  motives  for  refusal ;  but  in  the  allegation  they  put  forth 
they  gave  birth  to  a  principle  of  popular  power  which  in  after 
times  advanced  the  popular  liberties,  and  became  the  safe- 
guard of  private  property. 

In  1406  the  king,  thus  pressed  by  necessity,  called  a  parlia- 
ment, which  met  at  Westminster;  but  instead  of  voting  supphes, 
it  employed  itself  on  the  question  of  its  privileges,  and  passed 
an  enactment  in  favour  of  freedom  of  election.  The  king, 
however,  kept  them  together  until,  wearied  and  threatened, 
they  complied. 

The  merchants  were  by  this  parliament  commissioned  to 
guard  the  seas  from  May  in  that  year  to  Michaelmas,  in  consi- 
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deration  for  which  tliey  were  emi^ovvered  to  draw  certain 
taxes  upon  wine,  wool,  and  leather.  This  commission  to  the 
merchants  was  given  because  there  was  no  naval  power  suffi- 
cient to  guard  the  coasts.  By  plague,  famine,  and  insurrection, 
the  monarchy  was  almost  powerless  ;  and  but  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  the  people,  which  grew 
as  personal  freedom  grew,  despite  the  hindrance  of  war,  famine, 
and  plague,  and  the  tyranny  and  turbulence  of  the  nobles — 
more  hurtful  to  commerce  than  all  the  other  plagues — the 
kingdom  would  have  been  defenceless.  Yet,  when  the  next 
parliament  was  called  in  1410,  the  king,  under  shadow  of  the 
clergy,  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  no  regard  to  the  majority 
at  elections,  but  to  return  such  members  as  would  be  most 
subservient  in  the  levying  of  taxes.  The  commons,  however, 
petitioned  the  king  to  fine  the  sheriffs  who  had  made  false  re- 
turns, and  again  petitioned  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy 
might  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  peti- 
tions were  refused,  the  king  not  daring  to  be  the  enemy  of 
clerical  supremacy.  The  commons  also  supphcated  that  the 
statute  for  burning  heretics  might  be  repealed ;  but  instead 
of  complying,  the  king  ordered  John  Bradley,  a  tailor,  who 
had  spoken  heresy,  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield ;  whereupon 
the  commons,  accounting  that  act  a  deliberate  insult,  refused 
to  vote  supplies  until  compelled, 

Henry  once  more  ravaged  Scotland  and  plundered  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  having  put  more  noblemen  to  death  than  had 
been  executed  in  any  one  reign  before,  he  died  on  20th  March 
1418,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  14th  of  his  reign.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  of  Monmouth,  Prince  of 
Wales. 


SECT.  XXIV. HENRY  V.   AND  JOHN  BRADLEY  THE  TAILOR. 

Had  all  men  beneath  the  degree  of  feudal  chiefs  remained 
in  bondage,  and  in  the  condition  of  brutishness  which  accom- 
panied bondage,  they  would  have  neither  been  heretical  nor 
seditious.  Wickliff  would  have  preached  to  stone  walls ;  or 
if  such  men  as  Bradley  the  tailor  heard  him,  they  would  have 
been  insensible  to  his  doctrines  like  the  stones.  But  free  in- 
quiry followed  free  industry  wherever  it  was  established.  In 
the  church  or  in  the  feudal  castles  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff 
made  small  progress ;  but  they  were  admitted  to  the  work- 
shops. Thoughts  became  words,  and  words  principles,  even 
with  men  so  humbly  esteemed  in  those  days  as  tailors ;  and 
one  of  them  gave  proof  that  thoughts,  words,  and  principles, 
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when  the  national  rights  of  mankind  wore  involved  in  them, 
could  survive  the  fires  of  Sniithfield.  They  sacrificed  him,  put 
his  body  into  a  barrel  and  burned  it,  but  the  principles  of  free 
inquiry  could  not  bo  consumed  within  the  barrel.  They 
esca[)ed,  and  in  time  extended  over  the  nation.  To  this  day 
they  are  expanding  over  the  world.  Henry  V.,  at  that  time 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  present  at  the  execution,  and  offered 
the  man  pardon  if  he  would  recant.  He  would  not  accept  life 
by  I'ecantation.  The  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  prince  had  hira 
unloosed,  took  him  out  of  the  fire,  and  promised  him  pardon 
and  a  pension  provided  he  would  I'ecant ;  but  he  refused  the 
offer,  and  suffered  death. 

No  other  two  men  in  that  reign  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  world  as  this  warrior  prince  and  this  martyr  tailor. 
The  prince  is  illustrious  in  historic  and  poetic  pages  for  the 
fires  of  war  and  disasters  kindled  in  the  land  of  France,  and 
again  and  again  heaped  up  afresh  with  new  fuel.  The  tailor 
is  but  incidentally  mentioned  in  history,  and  that  partly 
because  the  prince  was  at  his  execution,  and  partly  because 
the  commons  refused  to  vote  supplies,  deeming  the  execution 
for  heresy  an  insult  to  them.  The  prince  is  famed  for  de- 
stroying human  life  and  industrial  property  to  extend  his  con- 
quests and  personal  power,  though  that  power  did  not  survive 
himself,  even  to  his  own  family.  The  tailor  is  known  by  name, 
yet  hardly  famed,  for  suffering  his  own  life  to  be  destroyed 
rather  than  those  principles  should  be  suppressed  which  have 
freed  the  nation  and  are  fast  emancipating  the  whole  family 
of  mankind.  The  prince  with  courage  hacked  Frenchmen  to 
the  earth  who  defended  their  rights,  and  left  them  on  the 
earth  to  die.  The  tailor  animated  Englishmen  who  advocated 
their  rights  to  persevere,  and  with  courage  died.  How  small 
the  prince  !     How  great  the  tailor  ! 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V^.  some  progress 
was  made  by  the  commons  in  the  extension  of  the  popular 
liberties,  but  captivated  by  his  victories  in  France,  they 
yielded  themselves  to  his  will.  He  died  31  st  August  1422, 
leaving  an  infant  son  who  became  Henry  VI.,  and  Catherine 
his  widow  a  princess  of  France.  This  widow  subsequently 
married  with  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  whose  grand- 
son, Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  became  Henry  VH,, 
the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings  of  England.  He  attained  to  the 
throne  at  the  close  of  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Those  wars  began  soon  after  the  death  of 
Henry  Y.  and  the  accession  of  his  infant  son  Henry  YI.  Com- 
merce made  little  progress  during  that  time  ;  but  as  the  feudal 
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aristocracy  were  self  immolated  in  the  carnage,  and  the  people 
of  England  freed  from  bondage  by  that  self  destruction,  we 
may  glance  briefly  at  the  events. 


SECT.  XXV. OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

Henry  VI.  an  infant  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  succeeded 
his  father  who  was  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward 
III.  But  he  was  molested  throughout  his  life  by  his  trouble- 
some uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  descended  from  the  third  son 
of  Edward  III.  The  Duke  of  York,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  other  nobles,  was  made  king  by  the  title 
of  Edward  IV.  in  1461  ;  Henry  being  deposed  after  living  a 
n)iserable  life  of  royalty  from  1422  to  1461.  The  Lancaster- 
ians  adopted  a  red  rose  as  their  badge,  and  the  Yorkists  a 
lohite  rose.  Hence  the  war  was  called  the  "  wars  of  the  roses." 
Warwick,  after  making  Edward  king,  turned  arms  against  him, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  placed  him  in  confinement  in  Middle- 
town  Castle,  Yorkshire,  while  Edward''s  prisoner,  Henry  VI. 
remained  in  the  tower  of  London.  Edward  escaped,  and,  in  a 
great  battle  at  Barnet,  killed  Warwick,  who  fell  with  10,000 
men  and  many  nobles.  Edward  died  in  1 483,  and  was  nominally 
succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  V.  a  child  eleven  years  old. 
Within  nine  weeks  from  this  child's  accession,  he  and  his 
brother  were  murdered  by  order  of  their  uncle,  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  This  undutiful  uncle  was  crowned  as  Richard 
III.  on  the  6th  of  July  1483,  and  was  slain  on  Bosworth  field 
on  the  22d  August  1485,  by  Henry  Tudor  Earl  of  Richmond 
and  his  followers.  Richard  had  carried  his  ill-gotten  crown 
for  safety  to  the  battle  with  him.  It  was  at  once  placed  on 
Richmond's  head,  and,  without  more  crowning,  he  became 
Henr}'  VII. 

Thus  ended  the  wars  of  the  roses,  after  a  desolating  period 
of  thirty  years.  Twelve  pitched  battles  had  been  fought,  be- 
sides skirmishes  innumerable.  Eighty  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  had  perished,  and  the  old  nobility  were  almost  entirely 
annihilated.  The  country  had  been  trampled  by  the  hoofs  of 
war,  and  no  man's  life  or  property  were  safe.  But  now  that 
the  turbulent  nobles  had  worn  themselves  out,  and  the  people 
had  worn  out  their  bondage,  and  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, free  ;  and  now  that  a  vigorous  monarch  devoted  himself 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  improvement  of  the  laws, 
the  nation  sprung  up  again  as  plants  spring  up  after  a  long 
and  dreary  winter.  • 
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SECT.   XXVI. WILLIAM  CAXTON  THE  PRINTER. 

Of  no  single  cause  or  power  under  heaven  is  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  the  extension  of  trade,  or  the  civilisa- 
tion of  nations  more  directly  a  result,  than  of  the  art  and 
practice  of  printing.  It  was  in  1473,  while  Edward  IV.  war- 
red against  the  adherents  of  Heni'y  VI.,  and  Warwick  and 
the  other  nobles  hacked  themselves,  the  monarchy,  and  the 
nation,  in  pieces  with  their  battle-axes,  that  William  Caxton, 
a  man  who  had  gone  to  Cologne  on  the  business  of  commerce, 
returned  to  England  with  the  art  of  printing.  By  the  favour 
of  Milling,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  he  set  up  a  press  in  the 
armoury  of  the  abbey  in  1474  ;  the  press  did  not  immediately 
put  on  its  strength  and  majesty,  but  it  was  destined  to  rule, 
has  ruled,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  sovereign  power  over  all 
others,  royalty  itself  obedient  to  its  bidding,  while  mankind 
endures  on  earth.     William  Caxton  died  1491. 


SECT.  XXVn.' THE  FIRST  OF  THE  TUDOR  KINGS. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  to  the  crown 
of  England  as  Henry  VII.  thirty  years  of  a  ferocious  internal 
war  were  followed  by  peace.  Fourteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years  of  the  Christian  era  had  passed  over  England,  and 
imtil  now  the  larger  number  of  the  population  were  slaves. 
One  thousand  and  fifty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Romans,  whose  British  roads  had  carried  internal  intercourse 
throughout  the  island,  withdrew,  and  left  Britain  to  itself  and 
to  other  conquerors ;  and  during  all  that  time  intercourse  be- 
tween shire  and  shire,  lordship  and  lordship,  town  and  town, 
had  been  continually  subject  to  the  interruption,  alike  of  those 
who  were  privileged  to  obstruct  traffic  by  law,  and  by  the 
lawless  who  were  privileged  by  a  freebooter''s  power. 

But  the  barons  who,  by  their  privileges,  their  cupidity,  or 
their  wars,  had  thus  cankered  tlie  national  commerce  at  its 
core,  had  lifted  suicidal  hands  against  themselves,  and  were 
now  dead  and  buried ;  some  in  marble  tombs,  some  in  mud 
<litches  in  the  battle-fields,  but  all,  save  a  few  that  were 
powerless,  dead.  Henry  was  king.  There  had  been  no  pre- 
vious sovereign  in  England  with  such  power  as  ho  now  pos- 
sessed. With  but  few  exceptions  he  used  it  well  for  the 
public  good  ;  without  an  exception  he  used  it  vigorously. 

He  passed  laws  restraining  the  surviving  nobility,  or  the 
new  nobles  whom  he  created  from  the  middle  ranks  of  society, 
from  enlisting  retainers  and  giving  them  lodges  and  liveries. 
The  services  of  villainage  expired,   and   the  bondmen  took 
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liberty  wherever  they  chose,  while  no  superior  had  the  power 
of  re-conveying  them  to  bondage.  He  gave  the  nobility  and 
other  great  proprietors  the  power  of  cutting  off  the  entails 
upon  tneir  estates,  by  which  measure  he  wisely  calculated 
upon  keeping  their  power  within  bounds  by  their  own  acts  of 
alienating  their  property.  He  gave  to  the  poor  the  right  of 
sueing  in  forma  pauperis.  But,  greater  than  any  of  these,  lie 
established  security  and  freedom  of  internal  intercourse 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Foreign  commerce  sprung  up  at 
the  outposts  ;  inland  trade  grew  up  and  flourished  everywhere. 

The  greatest  error  of  this  commercial  king  was  committed 
in  his  enforcement  of  new  taxes  under  the  allegation,  on  belief 
"  that  what  comes  into  the  government  from  the  people  is  but 
as  moisture  drawn  from  the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud 
and  falls  back  upon  the  earth  again.""  This  error  was  che- 
rished long  after  Henry's  time ;  and  even  in  these  days  of 
railway  legislation  the  error  still  leads  men  of  sagacious 
minds  astray.  (See  the  parliamentary  proceedings  in  1845, 
'46,  '47,  and  '48,  relative  to  railway  capital ;  see  also  parlia- 
mentary debates  in  1847,  on  a  motion  for  a  grant  of 
L. 16,000,000  sterling  to  make  railways  for  the  relief  of  Irish 
distress.)  It  is  no  longer  admitted  that  a  king  or  a  govern- 
ment may  draw  taxes  from  the  public  as  a  cloud  gathers 
moisture  to  be  returned  to  the  earth  again.  I3ut  those  who, 
on  the  plea  of  providing  employment  and  wages  for  a  large 
body  of  the  population  by  authorizing  the  construction  of  an 
unlimited  extent  of  public  works,  thereby  withdrawing  capital 
from  other  investments,  gathering  it  from  every  point  as 
"moisture  is  gathered  to  the  cloud  to  be  returned  to  the 
earth,"  are  not  advanced  in  wisdom  beyond  Henry  VII. 
though  having  the  advantage  of  him  by  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  experience. 

The  greatest  honours  of  Henry  VII.  beyond  those  of  reign- 
ing over  a  nation  for  the  first  time  free,  for  the  first  time 
during  many  centuries  at  peace,  and  for  the  first  time  rapidly 
progressing  in  domestic  arts,  inland  trade,  and  foreign  ex- 
changes all  at  once,  was  the  honour  of  living  when  Columbus 
and  other  navigators  discovered  the  western  world. 


SECT.  XXVni. HENRY  VII.  AND  COLUMBUS. 

The  reign  of  this  sovereign  is  memorable  for  the  two  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  nautical  discovery  and  of  modern 
commerce — the  achievement  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  revelation  of  the  new  world  of 
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America  by  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Both  these  great  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  the  search  after  the  same  object,  a 
route  to  India  by  sea,  which  serves  in  some  degree  to  account 
for  the  two  having  been  so  nearly  coincident  in  point  of  time. 
Bartholomew  Diaz  returned  to  Portugal  from  the  voyage  in 
which  he  had  rounded  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa  in 
December  1487.  Some  years  before  this  date,  however, 
Columbus  had  conceived  his  more  brilliant  idea  of  reaching 
the  oriental  world  by  sailing  towards  the  west ;  a  coui-se 
which,  on  his  conviction  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  he  calculated 
would  bring  him  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the  same  golden 
continent,  the  western  parts  of  which  were  gained  by  proceed- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  Among  the  various  states  and 
crowned  heads  to  which  the  illustrious  Genoese  proposed  the 
glory  of  his  great  enterprise  before  he  found  a  patroness  in 
Isabella  of  Spain,  one  was  our  Henry  VII.,  to  whom  he  sent 
his  brother  Bartholomew  in  1488.  In  his  passage  to  England, 
Bartholomew  was  captured  by  pirates,  plundered  of  every- 
thing, and  made  a  slave.  After  some  time  he  made  his 
escape,  and  reached  this  country,  but  in  such  a  state  of  desti- 
tution that  he  was  obliged  to  apply  himself  to  drawing  sea- 
charts  for  a  livelihood,  and  for  the  means  of  procuring  himself 
decent  clothes,  before  he  could  appear  in  the  royal  presence. 
King  Henry  so  far  listened  to  his  proposals  as  to  desire  him 
to  bring  his  brother  to  England  ;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Spain  for  that  purpose,  when,  on  reaching  Paris,  he  learned 
that  Columbus  had  already  set  out  on  his  voyage  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  capture  of  Bartholomew 
by  pirates,  it  is  remarked  by  the  historian  of  our  commerce, 
"  thus  turned  out,  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  the 
means  of  preserving  the  English  from  losing  their  industry 
and  commercial  spirit  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru." 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  memorable  voyage,  from  the  bar  of 
Saltes,  near  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August 

1492,  and  reached  the  island  of  San  Salvador  on  the  12th  of 
October.  He  afterwards  discovered  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and 
others  of  the  West  Indian  islands ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  March 

1493,  he  again  landed  at  Palos,  bringing  back  to  the  aston- 
ished nations  of  Europe  the  tidings  of  his  success,  in  having 
reached  what  he  continued  to  believe  to  his  dying  day  to  be 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Indies ;  for  it  was  not  till  twenty 
years  after  this  time,  and  seven  years  after  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  the  new  world  had  been  laid  in  his  grave,  that  the 
Pacific  was  first  seen  from  the  mountains  near  Panama  by 
Balboa.  On  the  25th  of  September  1 493,  Columbus  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  on  his  second  voyage,  from  which  he  returned  to 
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the  same  port  on  the  11th  of  June  1496,  after  having  disco- 
vered the  Caribbee  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

In  the  next  section  we  present  a  memoir  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  North  America. 

Henry  VII.  died  on  the  21st  of  April  1509,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age  and  24th  of  his  reign.  He  is  alleged 
to  have  left  treasure  behind  him  equal  to  L.l  6,000,000  of 
the  currency  of  1848.  He  had  a  propensity  to  gather  and 
trade  in  money,  and  historians  have  spoken  severely  of  him  as 
an  avaricious  miser ;  they  seem  to  forget,  however,  that  Henry 
VII.  did  not  waste  his  resources  in  war.  He  permitted  all 
who  would  engage  in  trade  to  do  so ;  and  in  several  projects 
of  commerce  he  united  with  his  subjects,  adding  to  their  re- 
spective revenues  by  their  joint  enterprise. 


SECT.  XXIX. SEBASTIAN  CABOT  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  earliest  of  the  eminent  English  navigators,  and  greatest 
of  them  all,  deserves  a  prominent  place  among  the  pioneers  of 
British  commerce.  He  was  born  at  Bristol  about  the  year 
1475.  When  he  was  four  years  old  he  was  taken  by  his 
father.  Sir  John  Cabot,  or  John  Gavatta,  to  Venice,  the  city  of 
his  ancestors,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  This  circum- 
stance, united  to  that  of  his  parentage,  has  given  some  colour 
to  the  Italian  account,  which  claims  him  for  a  countryman, 
and  affirms  that  he  was  born  at  Venice,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  implicitly  received,  not  merely  by  Hakluyt,  Purchas, 
and  Churchill,  but  by  Hume,  Foster,  Charlevoix,  and  Barrow. 
The  authority  on  this  point  is  indisputable,  although  it  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  for  nearly  three  centuries.  In 
Richard  Eden's  "  Decades  of  the  New  World" — a  rare  and 
curious  black-letter  volume,  published  in  1555 — the  following 
marginal  note  occurs  on  page  255  : — "  Sebastian  Cabot  tould 
me  that  he  was  born  in  Brystow,  and  that  at  iiii.  years  ould 
he  was  carried  with  his  father  into  Venice,  and  so  returned 
agayne  into  England  with  his  father  after  certayne  years, 
whereby  he  was  thought  to  have  been  born  in  Venice."" 

Sebastian  manifested  a  decided  inclination  to  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  was  early  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  navigation, 
and  was  allowed  to  make  several  short  trips  to  sea  in  order 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  his 
profession.  Europe  was  at  this  period  "  ringing  from  side  to 
side"  with  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  east,  and 
the  still  more  brilliant  and  important  ones  of  Columbus  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  the  young  Cabot  warmly  partook  of 
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the  general  enthusiasm.  Speaking  of  the  effect  produced  in 
England  by  the  news  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  he  says, 
"  AH  men,  with  great  admiration,  affirm  it  to  be  a  thing  more 
divine  than  human ;""  and  afterwards,  he  adds,  "  by  this  fame 
and  report,  there  increased  in  my  heart  a  great  flame  of  desire 
to  attempt  some  notable  thing."  Happily  the  flame  was 
cherished.  It  was  in  1493  that  Columbus  returned  from  his 
first  expedition ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  March  1496,  a  patent  was 
granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons, 
Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Saucius,  authorizing  them,  their  heirs, 
or  deputies,  to  "  sail  to  all  parts,  countries,  and  seas  of  the 
east,  and  of  the  west,  and  of  the  north,  under  our  banners  and 
ensigns,  with  five  ships,  of  what  burden  or  quantity  soever 
they  may  be,  to  seek  out,  discover,  and  find,  whatsoever  isles, 
countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  of  the  heathen  and  infidels, 
whatsoever  they  be,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  so- 
ever they  be,  which  before  this  time  have  been  unknown 
to  all  Christians.""  The  monarch,  in  granting  the  patent, 
however,  stipulated  for  one-fifth  part  of  the  profits  which 
might  arise  from  any  enterprise  undertaken  upon  it.  The 
mention  of  the  father''s  name  in  this  patent  has  led  many 
to  suppose  that  he  also  was  a  distinguished  navigator ;  but  of 
this,  notwithstanding  what  Hakluyt  says,  there  is  no  conclu- 
sive evidence.  It  has  never  been  affirmed  that  all  the  sons 
engaged  in  the  voyage,  and  yet  the  presumption  is  just  as 
strong  with  regard  to  each  of  them  as  to  the  father.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  latter  is,  that  he  came  to  England  "  to  follow 
the  trade  of  merchandise."  Might  not  the  wary  king  be  look- 
ing to  the  funds  of  the  wealthy  Venetian  as  the  best  security 
for  his  portion,  and  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  terms  of 
the  patent  ?  The  expedition  sailed  from  Bristol  on  the  spring 
of  1497,  with  the  view  of  exploring  a  northern  passage  to 
India.  Cabot  first  directed  his  course  to  Iceland,  and  thence 
launched  out  into  the  unknown  seas  of  the  west.  On  the 
24th  of  June  1497,  he  came  in  sight  of  land  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, "  not  thinking  to  find  any  other  land  than  that  of 
Cathay."  This  land  was  the  continent  of  North  America; 
for,  although  some  modern  authorities  assert  that  Cabot  went 
no  farther  north  than  the  latitude  of  56°*,  it  appears  from 
Kamusio'^s  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  "Collection  of 
Voyages,"  that  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  north  as  67".  He 
even  sailed  a  ccmsiderable  distance  into  Hudson"'s  Bay ;  but 
the  crew  wanted  the  enthusiasm  of  their  captain,  and,  getting 
tired  of  the  difficulties  and  toils  which  they  here  encountered, 
compelled  him  reluctantly  to  return  to  England 
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Nothing  daunted  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  find 
our  young  navigator  no  sooner  landed  upon  his  native  shores 
than,  making  application  for  another  patent  to  enable  him  to 
set  out  again  on  a  fresh  voyage  of  discovery.  His  request 
was  granted  and  a  new  patent  issued  on  the  3d  of  February 
1498.  The  discovery  of  this  important  document  by  his 
recent  biographer,  after  a  tedious  search  in  the  Roll's  chapel, 
has  effectually  cleared  up  a  point  of  great  consequence  in  the 
memoir  of  Sebastian  and  the  annals  of  English  navigation. 
It  gives  authority  to  John  Kabotto,  "  That  he,  by  hira,  his 
deputie,  or  deputies,  sufficient,  may  take  at  his  pleasure  vi, 
English  shippes  in  any  porte  or  portes,  or  other  places  within 
this  our  realme  of  England,  or  abeisances,  so  that,  and  if  the 
said  shippes  be  of  the  bourdeyn  of  cc.  tonnes  or  under,  with 
their  apparail  requisite  and  necessarie  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  said  shippes,  and  them  convey  and  lede  to  the  lande  and 
isles  of  late  found  by  the  same  John  in  our  name,  and  by  oure 
eommaundements.""  Here  is  distinct  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  first  discoverer,  or — 
if  the  Northmen  did  actually  reach  America  in  the  eleventh 
century — the  first  civilized  discoverer  of  the  continent  of 
America.  For  it  is  matter  of  history  that  Columbus  did  not 
effect  that  discovery  on  which  his  fame  rests  till  his  third 
voyage,  upon  which  he  set  sail  on  the  SOth  of  May  1498  ;  but 
Sebastian,  as  we  have  seen,  discovered  Labrador  in  the  month 
of  June  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  results  of  this  second 
expedition  little  is  known ;  nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Sebas- 
tian for  a  period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  his  second 
return  to  England. 

In  1512  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Spain;  but,  on  the 
death  of  King  Ferdinand,  he  returned  to  England.  In  1517 
he  sailed  on  an  expedition  of  discovery,  but  was  forced  to  put 
back  by  a  mutiny  of  his  crew.  In  1518  we  find  him  again  in 
the  employment  of  the  court  of  Spain,  as  pilot-major ;  and  in 
1526  he  took  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Molucca 
islands,  on  behalf  of  a  company  formed  at  Seville.  In  this 
charge  he  visited  Brazil,  and  afterwards  explored  the  river  La 
Plata  as  far  as  a  small  island  nearly  opposite  where  Buenos 
Ayres  now  stands,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Parana,  which 
he  explored  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Cabot,  during  his  residence  in  South  Ame- 
rica, formed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  communi- 
cated his  views  to  the  court  of  Spain. 

In  1548  Cabot  returned  to  England,  What  the  precise 
motives  were  which  induced  him  to  resign  his  honourable  and 
lucrative  post  in  the  Spanish  marine,  are  not  precisely  known; 
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but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  estimationinwliichthe 
Enghsh  sailor  was  held  abroad,  in  the  formal  and  urgent  de- 
mand made  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  "Sebastian  Cabot, 
grand  pilot  of  the  emperor's  Indies,  then  in  England,  might 
be  sent  over  to  Spain,  as  a  very  necessary  man  for  the  empe- 
ror, whose  servant  he  was,  and  had  a  pension  of  him."  The 
demand  was  not  complied  with  ;  but  a  pension  of  250  marks, 
(L.166  :  13 :  6,)  wuth  the  office  of  grand  pilot  of  England, 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  Edward  VI.  It  was  by  the 
advice  of  Cabot  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  expedition  to  the 
north  of  Europe  was  undertaken.  The  scheme  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  opened  up  a  lucrative  trade  to  the  English  mer- 
chants with  Russia.  His  death  took  place  about  the  year 
1557.  His  faithful  friend,  Richard  Eden,  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  has  left  on  record  some  particulars  of 
the  scene,  which  exhibit  the  master  passion  of  Cabot's  mind 
holding  its  sway  to  the  last.  Eden  laments  that,  "  even  in  the 
article  of  death,  he  had  not  shaken  off  all  worldhe  vaine 
glorie,"  for  he  talked  flightily  about  a  divine  revelation  to 
him  of  a  new  and  infallible  method  of  finding  the  longitude, 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  disclose  to  any  mortal. 
"  When  we  remember,"  says  the  biographer  whose  labours 
have  vindicated  for  Cabot  his  title  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
annals  of  maritime  discovery — "  when  we  remember  the 
earnest  religious  feelings  exhibited  in  the  instructions  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  and  which  formed  so  decided  a  feature  of 
Cabot's  character,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  influence  of  long-cherished  habits  of  thought,  than  that 
his  decaying  faculties,  at  this  awful  moment,  were  yet  en- 
tangled with  the  problems  which  continue  to  this  day  to  vex 
and  elude  the  human  intellect."  The  dying  seaman  was  again, 
in  imagination,  on  that  beloved  ocean  over  whose  billows  his 
intrepid  and  adventurous  youth  had  opened  a  pathway,  and 
whose  mysteries  had  occupied  him  longer  than  the  allotted 
span  of  ordinary  life.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
nor,  except  presumptively,  the  place  where  it  occurred.  From 
the  presence  of  Eden,  we  may  infer  that  he  died  in  London. 
It  is  not  known  where  his  remains  were  deposited.  The 
claims  of  England  in  the  new  world  have  been  uniformly  and 
justly  rested  on  his  discoveries.  Proposals  of  colonization  were 
urged  on  the  clearness  of  the  title  thus  acquired,  and  the 
shame  of  abandoning  it.  The  English  language  would  pro- 
bably be  spoken  in  no  part  of  America  but  for  Sebastian 
Cabot.  The  commerce  of  England  and  her  navy  are  admitted 
to  have  been  deeply — incalculably — his  debtors.  Yet  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  his  extjxiiie  age,  the  allowance  which 
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hail  been  solemnly  granted  to  him  for  life,  was  fraudulently 
broken  in  upon.  His  birth-place  we  have  seen  denied.  His 
fame  has  been  obscured  by  the  English  writers,  and  every 
vile  calumny  against  him  eagerly  adopted  and  circulated.  All 
his  own  maps  and  discoveries,  "  drawn  and  written  by  himself," 
which  it  was  hoped  might  come  out  in  print — "because  so 
worthy  monuments  should  not  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion" 
— have  been  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion.  He  gave  a  conti- 
nent to  England,  yet  no  one  can  point  to  the  few  feet  of  earth 
she  has  allowed  him  in  return. 


SECT.  XXIX. THE  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE  AND  THE  STEELYARD  COMPANY. 

The  Steelyard  Company  was  a  body  of  German  merchants, 
resident  in  England,  or,  when  not  resident,  with  agencies  in 
England.  They  had  extensive  privileges  to  trade  between 
London  and  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  These 
Hanse  towns  were  about  seventy  in  number,  chief  of  which 
was  Lubeck.  The  communities  within  them  respectively 
had  taken  up  arms  of  defence  against  their  baronial  neigh- 
bours, who,  dwelling  in  castles,  sallied  forth,  robbed  them, 
and  obstructed  their  trade  ;  and  ultimately  they  leagued 
themselves  together,  and,  making  war  upon  the  barons, 
reduced  the  castles,  established  free  governments,  made 
treaties  of  peace  with  kings  and  other  states,  and  bound 
themselves  to  unite  for  mutual  defence  against  all  enemies. 
By  trading  to  England  they  acquired  warehouse  and  office 
property  in  London  called  the  Steelyard.  As  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  gave  their  trading  designation  to  the  property, 
or  derived  their  designation  from  it,  we  shall  waste  no  specu- 
lations upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Steelyard."  The 
seventy  Hanse  towns  which  were  leagued  together  comprised 
four  districts,  called  the  districts  of  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dantzic.  Of  the  factories  of  the  Hanse  towns  in 
foreign  countries,  four  were  accounted  of  chief  dignity,  Novo- 
gorod  in  Russia  ;  London,  in  England  ;  Bruges,  in  Flanders ; 
and  Bergen,  in  Norway.  It  is  uncertain  when  they  founded 
settlements  in  those  towns,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  their 
settlement  in  London  was  more  ancient  and  more  extensive 
than  any  of  the  others.  They  were  not  imitated  by  the 
burghal  communities  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  in 
throwing  off  the  baronial  and  kingly  powers,  and  establishing 
municipal  republics,  which  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  fact 
already  noted,  that  in  Britain  the  monarchy  sided  with  the 
burghal  interests  against  the  baronial  privileges.  But  when 
centuries    had    passed  av/ay,   and   monopolies   of  associated 
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traders,  of  associated  manufacturers,  and  of  associated  land- 
owners had  come  in  conflict  with  each  other,  or  had  been 
alHed  in  legislative  injustice  to  make  each  other  rich  at  the 
national  expense ;  and  when  it  came  to  pass  in  the  year  ]  839 
that  the  population  of  Britain  cried  to  the  legislature  for 
liberty  to  buy  corn  wherever  they  could  obtain  it,  and  the 
legislature,  composed  chiefly  of  the  great  landowners,  mono- 
polists in  corn,  still  denied  them  that  liberty,  a  deputation  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  assembled  in  London  said, 
"Let  us  imitate  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  resisted  the 
great  barons  of  Germany ;  let  us  form  a  league  of  the  towns 
of  Britain  against  the  monopolists  of  corn,  and  cease  not  to 
oppose  them  until  they  yield."  And  they  did  this,  and  were 
successful.  They  formed  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law  League^ 
to  the  labours  of  which  this  Biographic  History  is  dedicated. 
And  we  shall  proceed  to  the  historic  delineations  of  that  great 
subject,  as  soon  as  we  have  glanced  at  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  government  and  commerce  of  Britain,  and  noted  the 
names  and  services  of  those  original  thinkers  and  pioneers  of 
free  trade,  who  preceded  the  members  of  the  National  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League. 

There  had  been  treaties  between  the  English  sovereigns  and 
the  Hanse  merchants  during  several  centuries  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  but  they  were  violated  on  both  sides  it  was 
alleged,  and,  beyond  doubt,  on  the  side  of  the  English  kings. 
In  1475  Edward  IV.  renewed  the  treaties  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  and  consented  to  pay  L.10,000  as  compensation  due 
to  the  Hanse  merchants.  The  Steelyard  Company  continued 
to  have  privileges  in  England,  and  to  virtually  monopolize  the 
English  foreign  trade  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  In  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Edward  VI.  their  privileges  were  abolished 
and  transferred  to  the  English  company  of  merchant  adven- 
turers. 


SECT.  XXX. OF  SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  COMMERCE. 

Of  Scottish  commerce  we  could  do  little  but  write  of  the 
burghers  and  lords,  the  lords  and  kings,  striving  for  liberty, 
for  mastery,  for  safety,  or  for  existence  as  in  England.  Ber- 
wick was  the  depository  of  the  traffic  of  the  Hanse  merchants 
trading  with  Scotland.  William  Elphinstone,  a  merchant  on 
the  Clyde,  trading  largely  in  pickled  herrings  and  salmon, 
founded  the  commerce  of  Glasgow  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  drawing  the  fishing  boats  from  different  ports  of  the  western 
coasts  to  the  Broomielaw,  the  district  of  Glasgow  where  the 
wharfage  is  still  situated.     But  as  we  are  tracing  the  fortunes 
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of  commerco  as  affected  by  the  political  and  theocratical  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation,  and  not  purporting  to  give  a  continuous 
history  of  commercial  progress,  adventure,  and  misadventure, 
we  can  only  say  of  Scotland,  that  its  trade  was  affected  by  all 
the  adverse  influences  which  fell  upon  the  trade  of  England, 
while,  under  a  colder  climate  and  less  fertile  soil,  it  had  fewer 
of  those  natural  favours  which,  even  in  the  times  of  war  and 
waste,  smiled  upon  England,  and  made  England  smile  again. 
Ireland  had  commercial  struggles  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  of  England  and  Scotland ;  she  had  to  struggle  with 
English  conquest.  The  period  when  we  may  most  fitly  review 
what  she  had  been  and  what  she  became,  what  she  might  have 
been  and  what  she  could  not  be,  is  that  period  when  the  great 
teacher  of  political  economy  and  commercial  freedom,  Adam 
Smith,  made  a  convert  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
modern  times — William  Pitt.  And  when  William  Pitt  made 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  the  inter- 
course of  England  with  Ireland,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
English  manufacturers,  who  had  not  then,  nor  long  after,  be- 
come students  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  their  own  best  interests. 


SECT.  XXXI. THE  MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS  OP  ENGLAND. 

This  association  of  traders  originated  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century.  In  1493,  when  Henry  VIL  entered 
upon  a  three  years'  quarrel  with  the  Flemings,  the  merchant 
adventurers  of  England  were  sent  out  of  Flanders  and  the 
Flemings  were  ordered  away  from  England.  During  the  in- 
terval of  trade  the  English  merchants  continued  to  buy  cloth 
from  the  manufacturers,  say  the  historians,  though  they  had 
no  foreign  outlet  for  it.  "  They  were  a  strong  company,  and 
well  underset  with  rich  men,  and  did  hold  out  bravely,  taking 
off  the  commodities  of  the  kingdom  though  they  lay  dead 
upon  their  hands  for  want  of  vent."  In  the  reign  of  the  next 
king,  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  was  involved  in  a  foreign  quarrel, 
and  the  commodities  of  the  nation  had  no  vent,  a  royal  order 
was  issued  that  the  merchants  were  to  buy  the  manufactured 
goods  from  the  "  poor  men"  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  lord  treasurer's  answer  to  the  king  was,  that  the 
"  sullen  merchants  said  they  would  not  buy  that  which  they 
had  no  use  for." 

This  company  had  not  only  become  strong  enough  to  dare 
to  be  "  sullen"  to  a  despotic  king,  but  they  dared  to  assert  a 
control  over  the  national  trade ;  "  nay,  the  fellowship  of  the 
mercers  and  other  merchant  adventurers,  dwelling  in  the  city 
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of  London,  had  made  an  ordinance  and  constitution  that  no 
EngHshman  resorting  to  the  said  marts  abroad  should  either 
buy  or  sell  any  goods  or  merchandises  there,  unless  he  first 
compounded  and  made  fine  with  the  said  fellowship  of  mer- 
chants of  London  at  their  pleasure,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
the  goods  so  by  him  bought  or  sold ;  which  fine,  imposition, 
and  exaction,  at  the  beginning,  when  it  was  first  taken,  was 
demanded  by  colour  of  a  fraternity  of  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, at  which  time  the  said  fine  was  but  the  value  of  half  an 
old  noble  sterling,  (3s.  4d.,)  and  so  by  colour  of  such  feigned 
holiness  it  hath  been  suffered  to  be  taken  for  a  few  years  past ; 
and  afterward  it  was  increased  to  a  hundred  shillings  Flemish ; 
and  now  it  is  so  that  the  said  fellowship  and  merchants  of 
London  take  of  every  Englishman  or  young  merchant  being 
there,  at  his  first  coming,  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  a  fine, 
to  suffer  him  to  buy  and  sell  his  own  proper  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandises  that  he  hath  there."  It  is  asserted  that  the 
effect  of  this  imposition  had  been  to  make  all  merchants  not 
belonging  to  the  London  company  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  foreign  marts,  whereby  the  woollen  cloth,  which  was  one 
of  the  great  commodities  of  the  realm,  "  by  making  whereof 
tlie  king's  true  subjects  be  put  in  occupation,  and  the  poor 
people  have  most  universally  their  living,"  and  also  other  com- 
modities produced  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  not 
disposed  of  as  formerly,  "  but,  for  lack  of  utterance  of  the  same 
in  divers  parts  where  such  cloths  be  made,  they  be  conveyed 
to  London,  where  they  be  sold  far  under  the  price  that  they 
be  worth,  and  that  they  cost  to  the  makers  of  the  same,  and 
at  some  time  they  be  lent  to  long  days,  and  the  money  thereof 
at  divers  times  never  paid."  On  the  other  hand,  foreign 
commodities,  the  importation  of  which  was  now  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  London  Company,  were  sold  at  so  high  a  price, 
that  the  "  buyer  of  the  same  could  not  live  thorcupon  ;  that  is 
to  say,  could  not  retail  them  at  a  living  profit." 

We  find  the  monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Henry  VIIT.,  strong 
enough,  with  the  good- will  of  the  populace  and  the  new  aristo- 
cracy— a  very  difi'erent  aristocracy  from  the  feudal  barons  who 
had  been  self-sacrificed  in  the  wars  of  the  princes  of  York  and 
Lancaster — we  find  this  king,  with  these  influences  to  back  him, 
strong  enough  to  demolish  the  theocratic  power  and  plunder  it ; 
not  to  destroy  it  utterly,  but  to  bring  it  to  the  dust,  roll  it  in  the 
dust,  strip  it  of  its  wealth,  and  leave  it  to  get  up  again  if  it 
could.  We  find  the  monarchy  strong  enough  for  its  representa- 
tive to  commit  crimes  at  once  the  most  horrible,  and  proclaim 
by  the  laws  that  those  crimes  were  virtues ;  and  yet  that 
monarchy  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  and  set  at  defiance. 
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a  street  riot  of  the  London  ""prentices,  those  ""prentices  backed 
by  the  populace  and  the  merchant  adventurers  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  foreigners  trading  and  carrying  on  handicrafts  in  Lon- 
don, were  used  by  the  merchant  adventurers  to  control  the 
monarchy,  deter  the  king  from  granting  trade  privileges  to 
any  but  themselves  and  operate  upon  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  monopoly  to  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  leader  of  the 
'prentices,  John  Lincoln,  in  the  riots  against  settlers  and 
foreigners,  was  hanged,  and  that  ten  gallows  on  wheels  were 
taken  to  the  city  to  hang  many  more  ;  but  the  principle  of 
monopoly  prevailed,  and  a  law  was  passed  in  parliament 
granting  the  exclusive  privileges  which  the  ""prentices  had  been 
urged  to  demand  by  street  rioting. 


SECT.  XXXII. THE  PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MONOPOLY. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  the  earlier  navi- 
gators, together  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  Britain,  quick- 
ening and  expanding  every  year,  now  that  all  men  were  free 
to  go  whither  they  would,  led  other  adventurers  to  the  sea. 
In  the  reigns  of  the  other  Tudor  sovereigns  who  succeeded 
Henry  Vll.  and  Henry  VIII.,  namely,  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  several  enterprising  navigators  went  forth  upon 
the  oceans  of  the  world  to  extend  the  political  and  commer- 
cial dominion  of  England.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  voyaged  in 
search  of  new  routes  to  India  by  the  north  ;  and,  though  not 
succeeding,  he  discovered  useful  products  of  nature,  and  added 
to  geographical  knowledge ;  he  brought  products  also  which 
were  not  useful,  black  stones  supposed  to  be  transmutable  to 
gold,  and  was  sported  with  for  tJie  folly.  Sir  John  Hawldns 
voyaged  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and — accursed  be  the  day — dis- 
covered that  he  could  make  gold  out  of  black  men,  by  selling 
them  to  slavery.  He  brought  the  gold  home,  and  was  neither 
rebuked  for  his  folly  nor  his  sin  ;  on  the  contrary,  others 
joined  him  in  the  trade.  Sir  Francis  Drake  voyaged  round 
the  world,  took  gold  from  the  Spanish  Americans,  incurred 
some  discredit  for  piracy  but  much  applause  for  enterprise, 
and  added  greatly  to  commercial  and  geographical  know- 
ledge. 

Elizabeth,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  demanded  to 
know  by  what  right  Drake  or  any  English  navigator  dared  to 
go  into  the  Indian  seas,  (the  Western  Atlantic,  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  Pacific,)  replied  that  "  she  understood  not  why 
her  subjects,  or  those  of  any  other  province,  should  be  debar- 
red from  the  Indies,  (the  Americas,)  to  which  she  could  not 
admit  that  the  Spaniard  had  any  just  title.""  She  maintained 
that  no  imaginary  right  of  property,  asserted  either  by  the 
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Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese,  could  hinder  others  from  trad- 
ing to  those  countries  ;  '*  nor,"  she  continued,  "  could  she  or 
any  other  prince  be  with  reason  prevented  from  freely  navi- 
gating that  vast  ocean,  seeing  the  use  of  the  sea  and  the  air 
is  free  to  all.  Neither  can  a  title  to  the  ocean  belong  to  any 
people  or  private  persons,  forasmuch  as  neither  nature  nor 
public  use  and  custom  permitteth  any  possession  thereof."  If 
the  recent  voyages  of  the  English  navigators  inspired  this  high 
remonstrance  worthy  of  a  queen  of  England,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  this  dignified  assertion  of  national  rights  led  to  the 
great  national  adventures,  perseverance,  and  success  which 
followed. 

Captain  John  Davis  penetrated  to  the  north,  discovered 
the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Cavendish,  Merrick,  Rich- 
ard Hawkins,  Weymouth,  Lancaster,  and  many  others,  pene- 
trated southward  and  east,  and  traversed  India,  Some  were 
fortunate  for  themselves,  others  had  nothing  but  misfortunes ; 
yet  all  added  to  the  extension  and  knowledge  of  foreign  trade. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
directed  their  talents  and  enterprise  to  colonization.  Gilbert 
perished  with  four  ships  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Raleigh,  not  discouraged  by  two  failures,  of  which  this  was 
one,  voyaged  to  the  west  again,  and  discovered  that  part  of 
the  continent  which  forms  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  the  latter  being  so  named  by  Queen  Ehzabeth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Elizabeth  did  not  perceive  that 
companies  or  individuals  among  her  own  subjects,  who  mono- 
polized the  trade  to  certain  parts  of  the  world,  or  in  certain 
professions  at  home,  were  equally  blameable  with  the  sove- 
reigns or  nations  who  sought  to  monopolize  the  American 
seas  and  coasts,  and  whom  she  so  regally  rebuked  for  wrong- 
doing. The  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  imitating  the 
foreign  company  of  the  steelyard,  was  imitated  by  many  other 
companies,  some  of  them  of  magnitude  with  great  purposes, 
others  contemptible  in  persons  and  purposes. 

From  companies  the  monopolies  descended  to  individuals, 
until  it  became  customary  to  sell  exclusive  privileges  of  trad- 
ing in  particular  articles,  or  in  particular  localities,  to  any 
person  who  could  pay  to  the  crown  a  price  for  the  privilege, 
and  exercise  sufficient  interest  with  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  be  preferred.  Among  other  excellent  services  to 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  we  find  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  de- 
nouncing those  monopoUes  in  parhament ;  with  what  effect  is 
uncertain ;  occasionally  they  were  revoked ;  but  only,  as  it 
appeared,  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  to  new  competitors. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  companies 
trading  abroad   were    liable   to    depredation    at    sea    from 
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enemies,  as  the  factors  and  factories,  settled  by  them  in  far« 
off  lands,  were  liable  to  attacks  from  savages,  or  natives  ris- 
ing against  them,  to  protect  one  another,  and  to  be  at  the 
joint  expense  of  armed  defences  in  their  first  settlements, 
they  united  together  in  companies — the  Turkey  Company, 
African  Company,  Spanish  Company,  (trading  to  South 
America,)  the  East  India  Company,  and  others. 

Having,  in  previous  sections,  traced  the  origin  of  com- 
merce, and  the  progress  of  personal  liberty,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  at  which  period  of  time  all  classes  of  men  were, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  free ;  without  which  personal 
freedom,  trade,  the  foundation  of  national  greatness,  could 
not  flourish ;  and  having  now  glanced  at  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  and  commercial  enterprise,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  five  Tudors,  sovereigns  whose  vigorous  governments 
preserved  the  monarchy  entire  on  one  hand,  and  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  people  on  the  other,  we  come  to  the  period  of 
the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  James  I. 


SECT.  XXXIII. EDWARD  MISSELDEN,  FREE  TRADE. 

The  monopolies  sold  by  the  crown  and  bought  by  minis- 
terial favourites  increased  in  number  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
tent in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  his  son  Charles  I.  In 
1622  we  find  a  gentleman  named  Edward  Misselden,  dedi- 
cating a  small  but  important  work,  entitled  Free  Trade,  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Misselden  adopts  the  errors  common 
in  his  time,  which  were  hardly  admitted  to  be  errors  two 
hundred  years  after,  when  the  first  commercial  reformer  of 
the  board  of  trade,  Huskisson,  endeavoured  to  instruct  the 
legislature  on  subjects  of  commerce,  namely,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  derived  from  the  difference  which  the  price  of 
goods  exported  out  of  the  country  bears  over  goods  imported 
into  the  country.  He  believes,  erroneously,  that  gold  paid 
for  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  is  a  national  loss.  But 
he  sees  clearly  that  the  monopolies  of  traders  at  home,  who 
exclude  one  another  from  dealing  where  they  can  or  choose  is 
a  loss.  It  is  against  such  monopolies  as  these  that  he  directs 
his  missive.  Free  Trade, 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  declared  that  "  mo- 
nopolies are  like  hydra's  heads — they  grow  up  as  fast  as  they 
are  cut  off."  Sir  William  Petty,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  a  family  which  has  produced  several  eminent 
public  men,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  practical  writer  who 
can  be  called  a  free  trader. 
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SECT.  XXXtV. SIK  WILMAM  PETTY. 

There  is  a  small  town  in  the  middle  of  Hampshire,  in  aval- 
ley  with  powerful  streams  of  water  running  through  it,  called 
K.umsey.  In  that  town,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
on  one  of  those  streams,  there  lived,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  a  manufacturer  named  Anthony  Petty.  He 
had  a  son  called  William,  born  in  1623,  who  became  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  physician,  inventor,  statesman,  and  commercial 
philosopher.  In  forming  his  own  opinions  on  commercial 
policy,  and  in  attempting  to  form  the  opinions  of  others,  he 
was  the  earliest  and  the  soundest  thinker  and  writer  on  free 
trade  who  had  yet  appeared. 

In  childhood  and  throughout  life  he  displayed  a  genius  for 
the  mechanical  arts.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  polite  litera- 
ture, the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  Thus  accom- 
plished at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  in  search  of  farther 
improvement  to  Caen  in  Normandy.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  money  office,  and  having 
saved  about  threescore  pounds,  he  deemed  tRis  small  sum  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  expenses  of  travelling  in  foreign  parts. 

He  embarked  for  the  Netherlands  about  the  year  1634, 
taking  with  him  his  younger  brother,  Anthony,  whose  educa- 
tion he  also  undertook.  He  visited  several  universities  and 
studied  for  a  physician  at  Paris,  and  was  there  the  friend  of 
his  celebrated  countryman,  Thomas  Hobbes.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1646,  bringing  with  him  ten  pounds  more  than  he 
took  away ;  his  mercantile  genius  having  turned  his  attention, 
it  is  supposed,  to  traffic,  although  a  pupil  of  medicine. 

In  1647  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  instrument  resembling 
the  modern  pantograph,  whereby  two  copies  of  the  same 
thing  might  be  written  at  once.  Some  time  after  this  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Oxford,  where  he  practised  physic  and  chemistry 
with  great  success,  and  assisted  Dr  Clayton,  the  anatomist,  in 
his  dissertations.  Having  had  university  honours  and  a  fel 
lowship  conferred  on  him,  he  became  anatomy  professor  to  the 
university,  and  professor  of  music  to  Gresham  College.  In 
1652  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland.  He 
was  likewise  physician  to  three  successive  lord-lieutenants, 
Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Henry  Cromwell.  His  fertile 
genius,  however,  could  not  be  confined  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine alone.  Being  an  excellent  mathematician,  he  observed 
that,  after  the  RebeUion  in  Ireland  of  1641,  the  forfeited 
lands,  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  soldiers  for  suppressing 
it,  were  very  defectively  measured,  and  made  such  representa- 
tions upon  the  subject  to  Ohver  Cromwell,  that  he  granted 
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him  a  contract  ia  l6'o4,  to  make  new  admeapurements, 
which  he  executed  with  great  accuracy.  By  this  contract 
he  gained  upwards  of  tea  thousand  pounds.  And  it  ap- 
pears, by  authentic  records,  that  in  1655  he  had  surveyed 
2,800,000  acres  of  forfeited  improvable  land,  part  of  which 
he  had  divided  amongst  the  disbanded  soldiers.  Henry 
Cromwell  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  he  chose  Dr  Petty  to  be  his  secretary  ; 
and  in  1657  made  him  clerk  of  the  council,  and  procured 
him  a  seat  in  the  English  parliament,  in  which  he  served  for 
the  borough  of  Westlow  in  Cornwall.  He  met  with  a  severe 
mortification,  however,  in  being  impeached  in  March  1658, 
by  Sir  Hierom  Sankey,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  surveying  and  distributing  the 
Irish  lands.  The  matter  came  not  to  a  final  issue,  the  parlia- 
ment being  suddenly  dissolved  by  Richard  Cromwell.  But 
Sir  Hierom  Sankey  commenced  a  more  vigorous  prosecution 
against  him  in  Ireland,  upon  his  return  thither  soon  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament ;  and  though  he  published  a 
justification  of  himself,  yet  neither  this  performance,  nor  a 
letter  written  in  his  favour  by  Henry  Cromwell,  to  his  brother 
the  protector,  could  prevent  his  being  dismissed  from  all 
public  employment  as  soon  as  Richard  Cromwell  had  resigned, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  had  re-assumed  the 
reigns  of  government. 

On  the  Restoration,  Dr  Petty  came  to  England,  and  was 
very  graciously  received  by  his  majesty ;  soon  after  he  re- 
signed his  professorship  of  Gresham  College,  the  king  having 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  established  in  Ireland  in  1662,  to  settle  the  claims  re- 
lating to  forfeited  estates  in  the  kingdom.  His  majesty  like- 
wise conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  granted  him 
a  new  patent  constituting  him  surveyor-general  of  Ireland, 
and,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  ordered  that 
all  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  of 
which  he  had  been  possessed  in  May  1659,  before  his  dismis- 
sion from  his  former  employments,  should  be  confirmed  to 
him  for  ever.  Sir  William  Petty's  estates  amounted  now, 
according  to  his  own  account,  to  six  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

Upon  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in 
1662,  Sir  William  Petty  was  elected  one  of  the  council,  and 
though  he  no  longer  practised  as  a  physician,  his  name  was 
inserted  on  the  list  of  the  fellows,  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
charier  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1663.  Sir  William 
About   this    time  invented  a   double-bottomed   ship,  to   sail 
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against  wind  and  tide,  which  performed  one  successful  voyage 
very  expeditiously,  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  in  July  1664, 
He  gave  a  model  of  this  vessel  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  their  repository ;  he  likewise  commimicated 
to  that  learned  body,  in  1665,  a  discourse  on  ship-building. 
Sir  William  employed  great  part  of  his  time  for  many  years 
in  attempts  to  improve  upon  his  ship ;  and  after  having  made 
upwards  of  twenty  models  at  great  expense,  he  at  length  had 
a  vessel  completed  according  to  his  own  instructions,  which 
was  publicly  tried  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  in  December 
1684.  Sir  William  had  asserted  "that  he  would  construct 
passage-boats  between  Dublin  and  Chester,  which  should  be  a 
kind  of  stage-boats  ;  for  they  should  be  regular  in  going  and 
returning  on  set  days,  in  all  weathers,  as  the  stage-coaches 
between  London  and  a  country  town  ;"  "  but  this  experiment 
completely  failed,  yet  the  vexation  occasioned  by  the  disap- 
pointment did  not  deter  Sir  William  from  continuing  his 
studies  for  the  improvement  of  shipping  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  though  he  made  no  more  public  experiments, 
he  wrote  several  ingenious  essays  on  the  subject." 

In  the  year  1666,  Sir  William  published  a  book  entitled 
Verbum  Sapienti,  containing  an  account  of  the  wealth  and 
expenses  of  England,  and  the  method  of  raising  taxes  in  the 
most  equal  manners,  shewing  Hkewise  that  England  can  bear 
the  charge  of  four  millions  annually,  when  the  occasions  of  the 
government  require  it.  Though  this  was  the  first  tract  on 
the  public  revenues  published  by  our  author,  yet  it  appears 
that  his  famous  treatise  on  Political  Arithmetic  was  presented 
by  him  to  Charles  II.  in  a  manuscript,  upon  his  restoration. 
He  had  likewise  published  a  small  piece  on  a  more  limited 
plan  in  1662,  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contribu- 
tions, shewing  the  nature  and  measures  of  crown  lands,  assess- 
ments, customs,  poll-money,  lotteries,  benevolence,"  &c. ;  but 
his  Verbum  Sapienti  was  a  better  display  of  his  abilities  as  a 
political  calculator,  and  was  well  received  from  its  novelty, 
there  being  at  that  time  scarcely  anything  extant  upon  the 
finances  or  the  property  and  resources  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1667,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hardnesse 
Walbe,  and  relict  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  baronet ;  and  from 
this  time  he  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  He  opened  lead 
mines,  and  began  a  trade  in  timber ;  he  likewise  set  up  an 
iron-work,  and  established  a  pilchard  fishery,  all  in  Ireland, 
by  which  he  greatly  benefited  that  country  and  enriched 
himself.  Though  he  now  resided  chiefly  in  England,  yet  he 
made  frequent  visits  to  Ireland,  and  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  philosophical  society  at  Dublin,  in  imitation  of  the 
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Koynl  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1684<. 
In  1685  he  made  his  will,  which  is  as  remarkable  as  any 
other  transaction  of  his  life.     Amongst  other  things,  he  takes 
notice    that,    from    thenceforward    "  he    should    confine    his 
studies  to  the   anatomy    of  the    people,    to    political    arith- 
metic, and  to  the  improvement  of  ships,  land-carriages,  and 
pumps,   as  of  most  use  to  mankind,   not  blaming  the  study 
of    other   men."      But    death    put    a    period  to  his  useful 
labours    in    the    year   1687,    when    he    was    carried    oft'  by 
a    gangrene    in    his   foot,    occasioned    by    the    gout.       Sir 
William  Petty  was  the  first  able   financier  of  this  country 
who  reduced  the  art  of  raising  and  applying  the  public  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  to  a  scientific  system,     tfis   Political  Arith- 
metic is  a  masterpiece  of  its   kind,  considering  the  time  at 
which  it  appeared,  and  long  served   as  a  grammar  to  the 
students  of  political  economy.     It  was  published  in  London, 
by  his  son,  in  1698,  in  8vo,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Sir  William  Potty's  eldest  son  was  created  Baron  Shelburne, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  by  William  IIL,  but  dying  with- 
out issue,  he  was  succeeded  in  that  honour  by  his  younger 
brother,  Henry,    who  was  created  Viscount  Dunkeran,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  Earl  of  Shelburne,  in  1718.     From  this 
nobleman  is  descended  the  present  Marquis  of  Lanrdowne. 
Sir  William  Potty's  history  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  establishment  of  a  noble  family  from  the  united  efforts  of 
ingenuity  and  industry  in  one  man,  who,   from  so  small  a 
beginning  as  sixty  pounds,  and  after  being  reduced  to  such 
penury  in  France  as  to  be  obliged  "  to  live  for  a  week  on  two 
or  three  penny  worth  of  walnuts,"  hewed  out  a  fortune  to 
himself,  and  left  his  family  at  his  death,  L.6500  per  annum 
in  land,  above  L. 45,000  in  personal  effects,   and   a  plan  of 
demonstrable  improvements  on  his  estate,  to  produce  L.iOOO 
per  annum  more 

From  his  Political  Survey  of  Ireland,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  which  are  curious ;  they  refer  to  the  year 
1676:- 

"  The  number  of  the  people  in  Ireland  is  about  1,100,000, 
viz.,  300,000  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Protestants,  and 
800,000  Papists,  whereof  one-fourth  are  unfit  for  lubi.nr,  and 
about  75,000  of  the  remainder  are,  by  reason  of  their  quality 
and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of  corporeal  labour ;  so  as 
there  remain  750,000  labouring  men  and  women,  500,000 
whereof  do  perform  the  present  work  of  the  nation. 

"The  said  1,100,000  people  do  live  in  about  200,000 
families  or  houses,  whereof  there  are  about  1 6,000  which  have 
more  than   one  chimney  in  each ;  and  about  24,000  wh.ch 
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have  but  one;  all  the  other  houses,  beinpf  160,000,  tiro 
wretched,  nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  ot  door 
to  shut,  even  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  Americans,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese,  or  the 
manufacture  of  woollen,  linen,  or  leather." 

Sir  William  Petty  was  in  favour  of  a  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  not  politically  alone,  but  one  of  free  com- 
mercial intercourse.  In  1664  an  act  passed  in  England  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  cattle  and  beef  from  Ireland.  Of 
this  act  Sir  William  Petty  said — '"•  If  it  be  good  for  England 
to  keep  Ireland  a  distinct  kingdom,  why  do  not  the  predomi- 
nant party  in  parliament,  suppose  the  western  members, 
make  England  beyond  Trent  another  kingdom,  and  take  tolls 
and  customs  upon  the  borders  ? — or  why  was  there  ever  any 
union  between  England  and  Wales  ? — and  why  may  not  the 
entire  kingdom  of  England  be  farther  cantonized  for  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  V 

In  a  work  entitled  A  Treatise  on  Contributions,  shewing  the 
nature  and  measures  of  Crown  Lands^  Assessments,  Customs, 
Poll  Money,  Lotteries,  Benevolences,  ^-c.  Sir  William  Petty 
expounds  the  economical  truth,  that  the  value  of  commodities 
depends  more  frequently  on  the  labour  required  to  produce 
them  than  on  any  other  cause.  Mr  Maculloch  pronounces 
this  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  early  tracts  in 
any  branch  of  political  economy."  Petty  illustrates  his  sub- 
ject thus: — 

"  A  collateral  question  may  be,  how  much  corn  or  rent  this 
English  money  is  worth  ?  I  answer,  so  much  as  the  money 
which  another  single  man  can  save  within  the  same  time,  over 
and  above  his  expense,  if  he  employed  himself  wholly  to  pro- 
duce and  make  it :  viz.,  let  another  man  go  travel  into  the 
country  where  is  silver,  there  dig  it,  refine  it,  bring  it  to  the 
same  place  where  the  other  man  planted  his  corn,  coin  it, 
&;c.,  the  same  person,  all  the  while  of  his  working  for  silver, 
gathering  also  food  for  his  necessary  livelihood,  and  procur- 
ing himself  covering,  &c.,  I  say  the  silver  of  the  one  must  be 
esteemed  of  equal  value  with  the  corn  of  the  other,  the  ono 
being  perhaps  twenty  ounces  and  the  other  twenty  bushels. 
From  whence  it  follows  that  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  this 
corn  ought  to  be  an  ounce  of  silver. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  possibly  there  may  be  more  art  and 
hazard  in  working  about  silver  than  about  the  corn,  yet  all 
comes  to  tlie  same  pass  ;  for,  let  a  hundred  men  work  ten 
years  upon  corn,  and  the  same  number  of  men  the  same  time 
upon  silver,  I  say  that  the  neat  proceed  of  the  silver  is  the 
price  of  the  whole  neat  proceed  of  the  corn,  and  like  parts 
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of  the  one  the  price  of  like  parts  of  the  other,  although  not 
so  many  of  those  who  wrought  in  silver  learned  the  art  of 
refining  and  coining,  or  outlived  the  dangers  and  diseases  of 
Working  in  the  mines.  And  this,  also,  is  the  way  of  pitching 
the  true  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  many  times  is  set,  by  popular  error,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  diffused  in  the  world  ;  which  error  (by  the 
way)  is  the  cause  of  our  having  been  pestered  with  too  much 
gold  heretofore,  and  wanting  it  now." 

'•'■  If  a  man  can  bring  to  London  an  ounce  of  silver  out  of 
the  earth  in  Peru,  in  the  same  time  that  he  can  produce  a 
bushel  of  corn,  the  one  is  the  natural  price  of  the  other. 
Now,  if  by  reason  of  new  and  more  easy  mines,  a  man  can 
get  two  ounces  of  silver  as  easily  as  he  formerly  did  one, 
then  corn  will  be  as  cheap  at  ten  shillings  the  bushel  as  it 
was  before  at  five  shillings."" 

"  Natural  dearness  and  cheapness  depend  upon  the  few  or 
more  hands  requisite  to  necessaries  of  nature ;  as  corn  is 
cheaper  where  one  man  produces  corn  for  ten,  than  where  he 
can  do  the  like  but  for  six,  and  withal,  according  to  the 
climate,  disposes  men  to  a  necessity  of  spending  more  or  less. 
Corn  will  be  twice  as  dear  where  are  two  hundred  husband- 
men to  do  the  same  work  which  an  hundred  could  perform." 


SECT.  XXXV. LEWIS  ROBERTS,  MERCHANT  AND  CAPTAIN  OF  TUB 

CITY  OP  LONDON. 

This  author  published  a  work  entitled  "  the  Merchants' 
Map  of  Commerce,"  and  another  of  the  "  Treasure  of  Traffic," 
from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  to  shew  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise  in  which  some  of  the  principal  companies  dealt 
previous  to  the  year  1641. 

Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  justified  the 
exportation  of  gold  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  first,  we 
believe,  who  wrote  of  the  Manchester  cotton  trade.  "  When 
I  survey,"  he  exclaims,  "  every  kingdom  and  great  city  of  the 
world,  and  every  petty  port  and  creek  of  the  same,  and  find 
in  each  of  these  some  English  prying  after  the  trade  and  com- 
merce thereof,  ...  I  am  easily  brought  to  imagine  that  either 
this  great  traffic  of  England  is  at  its  full  perfection,  or  that  it 
aims  higher  than  can  hitherto,  by  my  weak  sight,  be  either 
seen  or  discerned.  I  must  confess  England  breeds  in  its  own 
womb  the  principal  supporters  of  its  present  splendour,  and 
nourisheth  with  its  own  milk  the  commodities  that  give  both 
lustre  and  life  to  the  continuance  of  this  trade  which  I  pray 
may  neither  ever  decay  nor  yet  have  the  least  diminution 
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But  England  being  naturally  seated  in  another  comer  of  the 
world,  and  herein  bending  under  the  weight  of  too  ponderous 
a  burden,  cannot  possibly  always  and  for  ever  find  a  vent  for 
all  those  commodities  that  are  seen  to  be  daily  imported  and 
brought  within  the  compass  of  so  narrow  a  circuit ;  unless 
there  can  be,  by  the  policy  and  government  of  the  state,  a  mean 
found  out  to  make  this  island  either  the  common  emporium 
and  staple  of  all  Europe,  or  at  leastwise  of  all  these  our  neigh- 
bouring northern  regions.""  •  He  then  proceeds  to  observe  that 
English  commerce  was  formerly  confined  to  the  export  of  the 
staple  merchandise  of  the  country,  "such  as  are  cloths,  lead, 
tin,  some  new  late  draperies,  and  other  English  real  and  royal 
commodities,""  and  to  the  import  from  foreign  parts  of  mere 
supplies  for  ourselves  ;  but  that  "  the  late  great  traffic  of  this 
island  hath  been  such  that  it  hath  not  only  proved  a  bountiful 
mother  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  a  courteous  nurse  to  the 
adjoining  neighbours  C  so  that  whatever  trade  they  had  lost 
we  had  gained,  and  they  now  obtained  a  large  portion  of  what 
they  consumed  of  the  produce  of  distant  parts  of  the  world 
through "Ihe  medium  of  England.  Thus  England,  he  proceeds, 
had  fallen  into  the  traffic  with  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  Venice,  and  now  furnished 
that  very  city  plenteously  with  the  rich  commodities  of  these 
eastern  countries.  London  also  supplied  the  place  of  Venice 
to  the  rest  of  Italy.  To  France  England  still  brought  the 
excellent  commodities  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Aleppo, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  the  French  having 
almost  lost  their  own  trade  with  those  parts.  Nay,  to  the 
Turks  themselves  England  now  conveyed  the  precious  spices 
of  India,  after  their  own  merchants  had  ceased  to  carry  on 
that  trade.  "  Will  you,'""  continues  our  author,  "  view  Mus- 
covia,  survey  Sweden,  look  upon  Denmark,  peruse  the  East 
Country,  and  those  other  colder  regions,  there  shall  you  find 
the  English  to  have  been  ;  the  inhabitants,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  wear  English  woollen  livery,  feed  in  English 
pewter,  sauce  with  Enghsh  Indian  spices,  and  send  to  their 
enemies  sad  English  leaden  messengers  of  death.  Will  yon 
behold  the  Netherlands,  whose  eyes  and  hearts  envy  England''s 
traffic,  yet  they  must  perforce  confess  that,  for  all  their  great 
boasts,  they  are  indebted  to  London  for  most  of  their  Syria 
commodities,  besides  what  of  other  wares  else  they  have  of 
English  growth.  Will  you  see  France,  and  travel  it  from 
Marselia  to  Calais,  though  they  stand  least  in  need  of  us,  yet 
they  cannot  last  long  without  our  commodities.  And  for 
Spain,  if  you  pry  therein  from  the  prince's  palace  to  the  poor 
man's  cottage,  he  will  roto  a  Bios  (vow  to  God)  there  is  no 
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clothing  comparable  to  the  English  bay,  nor  pleasant  excelling 
a  seasonable  English  red  herring  C 

The  India  Company,  he  says,  trading  to  Persia,  India,  and 
Arabia,  export  to  these  countries  our  English  commodities, 
and  bring  back  thence  "  pepper,  cloves,  maces,  nutmegs,  cot- 
tons, rice,  calicoes  of  sundry  sorts,  bezoar  stones,  aloes,  borax, 
calamus,  cassia,  mirabolans,  myrrh,  opium,  rhubarb,  cinnamon, 
Sanders,  spikenard,  musk,  civet,  tamarinds,  precious  stones  of 
all  sorts,  as  diamonds,  pearls,  carbuncles,  emeralds,  jacynths, 
sapphires,  spinals,  turques,  topazes,  indigo,  and  silks,  raw  and 
wrought  into  sundry  fabrics,  benjamin,  camphire,  sandal-wood, 
and  infinite  other  commodities."  "  And,  though  in  India  and 
these  parts,"  he  adds,  "  their  trade  equalizeth  not  neither  the 
Portugals  nor  the  Dutch,  yet,  in  candid,  fair,  and  merchant- 
like dealing,  these  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  gentiles  hold 
them  in  esteem  far  before  them,  and  they  deservedly  have  here 
the  epithet  of  far  more  current  and  square  dealers.  And,  al- 
though for  the  present  this  trade  and  company  do  suffer  under 
some  adverse  clouds,  and  groan  under  some  unkind  losses  by 
the  falsehood  of  the  Netherlanders,  and  sad  accidents  at  sea, 
yet  their  adventures  and  acts  are  praiseworthy,  and  their  fair 
endeavours  for  England's  honour  in  point  of  trade  meriteth 
due  commendations  and  just  applause."  The  afiairs  of  tLe 
company,  in  truth,  had  been  all  this  reign  in  a  very  depressed 
state. 

The  Turkey  Company  is  the  next  that  Roberts  notices.  Of 
this-  body  he  says,  "  Not  yearly,  but  monthly,  nay,  almost 
weekly,  their  ships  are  observed  to  go  to  and  fro,  exporting 
hence  the  cloths  of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Co- 
ventry, dyed  and  dressed,  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and  York, 
lead,  tin,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  abovesaid  India  spices, 
indigo,  and  calicoes;  and  in  return  thereof,  import  froui  Turkey 
the  raw  silks  of  Persia,  Daraasco,  Tripoly,  &c.,  galls  of  Mo- 
solo  and  Toccat ;  chamlets,  grograms,  and  mohairs  of  Angora; 
cottons  and  cotton-yarn  of  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  sometimes 
the  gems  of  India,  and  drugs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  mus- 
cadins  of  Candia,  the  corance  (currants)  and  oils  of  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Morea,  with  sundry  others."  The  mention 
of  cotton  by  Iloberts  in  these  accounts  of  the  exports  of  the 
East  India  and  Turkey  companies  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally overlooked  ;  the  earliest  notice  either  of  the  English  cot- 
ton manufacture  or  of  the  import  of  the  raw  material  being 
commonly  stated  to  be  that  found  in  his  subsequent  work, 
"  The  treasure  of  Traffic,"  published  in  1 641,  where,  it  is  said, 
"  The  town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  nmst  be  also  herein 
remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement  commend- 
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ed,  who  buy  the  yarn  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and, 
weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.     Nei- 
ther doth  their  industry  rest  here  ;  for  they  buy  cotton-wool 
in  London  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at 
home  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermillions, 
dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs,  and  then  return  it  to  London, 
where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into 
foreign  parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide 
themselves  of  the  said  first  materials.''     This  account  implies 
that  the  cotton  manufacture  had  already  reached  a  point  of 
considerable  advancement,  so  that  it  must  have  been  esta- 
blished for  some  years  at  the  time  when  the    "  Treasure  of 
Traffic"  was  written.     Various  old  acts  of  parliament  and 
other  authorities,  it  may  be  observed,  make  mention  of  Man- 
chester cottons  and  cotton-velvets  before  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fabrics  so  denominated  were 
all  really  composed  of  sheep's  wool.     The  manufacture  of  cot- 
tons, properly  so  called,  in  England,  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back,  than  to  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. — {CraiFs  British  Com- 
merce.) 

The  ancient  company  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  is  the 
third  in  Roberts'  list.  They  are  described  as  furnishing  the 
cities  of  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  and  others  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  English  cloth  of  sundry  shires,  and  some  other 
commodities,  monthly,  and  as  bringing  back  thence  to  Eng- 
land tapestries,  diaper,  cambrics,  Hollands,  lawns,  hops, 
mather,  (madder,)  steel,  Rhenish  wines,  and  many  other 
manufactures,  as  blades,  stuffs,  soap,  latten,  wire,  plates,  &c. 
The  Eastland  and  Muscovy  (or  Russian)  Companies  are 
stated  to  "  export  principally  cloth,  as  the  best  commodity,  as 
also  tin,  lead,  with  some  spices  of  India,  and  other  southern 
commodities,  and  to  bring  home  ashes,  clapboard,  copper, 
deals,  firs,  rich  furs,  masts,  pipe-staves,  rye,  timber,  wainscot, 
wheat,  fustians,  iron,  latten,  linen,  mathers,  quicksilver,  flax, 
hemp,  steel,  caviare,  cordage,  hides,  honey,  tar,  ropes,  tallow, 
pitch,  wax,  rosin,  and  sundry  others." 

The  exports  of  the  French  Company  were  cloths,  kerseys, 
and  I  ays  of  English  manufacture,  with  galls,  silks,  and  cottons 
from  Turkey ;  tlieir  imports,  buckrams,  canvas,  cards,  glass, 
grain,  linens,  salt,  claret,  and  white  wines,  wood,  oils,  almonds, 
pepper,  with  some  silk  stuffs  and  some  other  petty  manufac- 
tures. England  and  France,  however,  were  at  this  time,  as 
they  have  continued  to  be,  w  ith  little  interruption,  down  al- 
most to  the  present  day,  jealous  rivals,  when  they  were  not 
open  enemies,  in  trade  as  in  everything  else,  and  the  commer- 
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cial  intercourse  betvs'een  them  was  extremely  insignificant. 
Although  Roberts  here  speaks  of  the  French  Company,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  English  merchants  trading  to  Franco 
were  really  incorporated.  The  merchants  trading  to  Spain, 
he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  carried  to  that  country  bays,  says, 
serges,  perpetuanos,  lead,  tin,  herring,  pilchards,  salmon, 
Nevvland  (Newfoundland)  fish,  calf-skins,  with  many  other 
commodities ;  and  brought  back  wines  of  Xeres,  Malaga, 
Bastard,  Candado,  and  Alicant,  rosins,  (or  resins,)  olives,  oils, 
sugars,  soaps,  anise-seeds,  licorice,  soda  barillia,  pate,  (?)  and 
sundry  West  India  commodities.  This  account  embraces  also 
the  trade  with  Portugal,  for  the  present  united  under  the 
same  sovereignty  with  Spain;  although  in  1640,  two  years 
after  the  publication  of  Roberts'  book,  the  great  revolution 
which  placed  the  Duke  of  J3raganza  on  the  Portuguese  throne 
again  separated  the  two  countries  for  ever — an  event  which, 
by  depriving  Spain  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  compelled  her  to  depend  upon  the  English  and  Dutch 
for  her  supplies  of  the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  opened  a  new  and  valuable  field  to  the  trade  of  both 
these  nations. 

"  The  merchants  of  England  trading  into  Naples,  Sicilia, 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice,  &c.,  which  I  term  Italy,  are 
not,"  says  our  author,  "  observed  to  have  any  joint  society  or 
company ;"  but,  trading  separately,  they  export  to  Italy,  he 
tells  u?,  "  bays,  says,  serges,  perpetuanos,  kerseys,  lead,  tin, 
cloth,  and  many  other  native  commodities,  besides  pepper, 
indigo,  cloves,  and  other  Indian  commodities,  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  for  returns  thence  have  cloths  of  gold  and  silver, 
satins,  velvets,  taffetas,  plushes,  tabins,  (?)  damasks,  alum, 
oils,  glass,  anise-seeds,  rice,  Venice  gold  and  silver,  great 
quantity  of  raw  silks  of  sundry  sorts,  and  divers  other  com- 
modities." "  And  here  likewise,"  he  adds,  repeating  nearly 
the  same  formula  with  which  he  has  wound  up  every  preced- 
ing paragraph,  "  all  other  foreign  nations  give  willingly 
place  to  the  English,  as  the  prime  and  principal  merchants, 
that  either  abide  amongst  them  or  negociate  with  them.'' 
Of  some  other  branches  of  our  commerce  he  gives  merely  a 
naked  enumeration  ;  thinking  it  unnecessary  "  to  insist  upon 
the  reliques  of  that  famous  Barbary  trade,"  or  to  mention 
"  the  petty  adventures  of  the  English  to  Guinea  and  Beny," 
(or  Benin ;)  "  neither,"  says  he,  in  conclusion,  "  need  I 
nominate  the  homeland  commerce  of  this  kingdom  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ;  neither  go  about  to  particularize  the  large 
traffic  of  this  island  to  their  late  plantations  of  Newfoundland, 
Somers  Islands,  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  and  New  England,  and 
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to  other  places  which  rightly  challenge  an  interest  in  the 
present  trade  and  traffic  of  this  kingdom." 


SEOT".  XXXVI. THOMAS  MUNN,  MERCHANT  OF  LONDON. 

This  commercial  writer  is  chiefly  noticeable  now,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  what  was  called  the 
"  Mercantile  System  ;""  also  because  he  continued  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  up  to  a  recent  period,  as  a  mercantile  authority. 
From  the  omission  of  commercial  men,  no  matter  how  emi- 
nent, from  biographical  literature,  it  is  impossible  now  to  do 
justice  to  the  memories  of  some  of  these  old  merchants.  The 
following  remarks  on  Munn  we  quote  from  Mr  Maculloch : — 

"  Munn  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  expositor  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Mercantile  System  of  conuuercial  policy. 
It  was  found  to  be  indispensable  to  the  profitable  carrying  on 
of  the  trade  to  India  and  the  East  generally,  that  ithe  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
hibited, should  be  permitted.  But  though  Munn,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  admitted  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  the  only  real  wealth  a  country  could  possess, 
he  contended  that  their  exportation  might  be  safely  allowed, 
provided  the  halance  of  payments  were  in  our  favour;  that  is, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  exports  exceeded  the  total 
vilue  of  the  imports  ;  for  in  that  case,  said  Munn,  the  balance 
must  be  paid  in  bullion,  and  our  riches  will  annually  increase 
by  its  amount.  It  would  be  useless  to  take  up  the  reader's 
time  by  entering  into  any  lengthened  statements  illustrative 
of  the  hollowness  of  this  theory.  Everybody  is  now  aware 
that  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  bullion  are  the  same  with  those  which  deter- 
mine the  importation  and  exportation  of  other  things  ;  and 
that,  though  the  balance  of  payments  wore  10  to  20  millions 
in  our  favour,  or  against  us,  not  a  single  ounce  of  bullion 
would  be  imported  or  exported,  if  there  were  any  other 
article  whatever  that  might  be  im[)orted  or  exported  with 
greater  advantage.  Everybody  is  also  aware  that  but  little 
bullion  can  be  exported  from  one  country  and  imported  into 
another,  without  so  raising  its  value  in  the  exporting,  and 
lowering  it  in  the  importing  country,  as  to  put  an  end  to  its 
transfer.  And  everybody  further  knows  that,  in  all  ordinarv 
cases,  the  value  of  the  imports  umst  considerably  exceed  the 
value  of  the  exports  ;  and  that  the  excess  of  the  former,  (and 
not  its  defect,)  is  the  measure  of  the  profit  realized  in  the 
trade  with  the  foreigner.     But,  such  as  it  was,  this  tiieory 
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kept  its  ground  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  was  all  but  uni- 
versally assented  to  by  the  merchants  and  legislature.  Hence 
the  bounties  and  premiums  so  frequently  given  on  the  ex- 
portation of  domestic  produce,  and  the  formidable  difficulties 
thrown,  by  means  of  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties,  in  the 
way  of  importing  foreign  produce ;  and  hence  also  the  fact 
that,  though  its  principles  have  been  completely  overthrown, 
it  still  continues  to  exercise  a  powerful  practical  influence." — 
{Literature  of  Political  Economy.) 


SECT.  XXXVII. SIR  JOSIAH  CHILD. 


This  eminent  merchant  published  a  defence  of  the  East 
India  Company  about  the  year  1609  ;  but  he  is  better  known 
for  his  "  ^^e\v  Discourse  on  Trade,"  published  in  1668,  and 
written  in  1665,  "in  the  sickness  year  at  his  country  house," 
us  he  states.     His  views  on  many  subjects  were  in  advance  of 
his  age ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  soundness  in  the  leading 
doctrine   of  the   present  work,  which  is,  that  the  principal 
cause  of  national  wealth  is  a  low  rate  of  interest  established 
by   law,  the  fact  being,  that  the  natural    rate    of  interest, 
being  merely  another  name  for  the  price  of  credit,  is  always 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  market  of  credit,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  supply  of  disposable  capital,  and  the  demand 
for  it  by  borrowers  ;  and  that  all  that  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  rate  of  interest  can  do  is  in  some  degree  to  impede  and 
disturb  the  course  of  the  influences  which  regulate  the  natural 
rate,  and  which,  if  they  were  left  to  themselves,  would  deter- 
mine the  actual  rate.     In  other  words,  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
instead  of  being,    as   Child    imagined,    a    cause  of  national 
wealth,  by  which  he  meant  the  accumulation  of  capital,  might 
more  truly  be  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  such  accumulation  ; 
for  if  the  rate  of  profit,  and  consequently  the  demands  of  bor- 
rowers, should  continue  the  same,  the  rate  of  interest  would 
be  brought  down  by  the  mere  growth  of  disposable  capital. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  fundamental  mistake  of  the  book 
on  a  theoretical  point,  it  may,  from  the  position  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the    author,    be    safely  taken   as    a   trustworthy 
authority  in  regard  to  most  of  the  statements  as  to  matters 
of  fact  contained  in  it. 

The  branches  of  English  commerce  which  Child  speaks  of  as 
having  been  most  extended  in  his  time  are  the  trade  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  with  the  East  Indies.  In  his  preface  he  as- 
serts that,  since  the  year  1640,  our  exports  of  native  commodi- 
ties to  the  Peninsula  had  been  more  than  treble<l.     He  was 
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himself  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  strenu- 
ously insists  upon  the  great  national  profits  and  advantages  of 
the  trade  with  that  region,  in  opposition  to  the  outcry  raised 
against  it,  principally  on  the  ground  of  its  carrying  a  large 
balance  of  specie  out  of  the  country — the  simple  test  by 
whicli  the  common  prejudice  of  the  time  at  once  decided 
whether  any  trade  was  profitable  or  the  reverse.  Child,  with- 
out having  very  clear  notions  on  the  subject,  is  much  inclined 
to  qualify  the  vulgar  doctrine  on  the  balance  of  trade  gene- 
rally ;  but  in  this  particular  case  his  chief  argument  is,  that, 
although  the  imports  of  the  company  were  in  great  part  paid 
for  in  money,  the  same  money,  or  rather  a  larger  sum,  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  be  paid  to  the  Dutch  for  the  same 
commodities.  We  should  have  had  to  buy  from  them  the 
saltpetre  necessary  for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as 
our  pepper  and  calicoes,  for  which  they  would  have  made  us 
pay  as  dear  as  they  did  for  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
mace,  of  which  they  then  had  the  monopoly  ;  or,  if  we  did 
not  use  calicoes,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
foreign  linens.  The  company,  he  states,  then  employed  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  sail  of  the  most  warlike  mercantile  ships  of 
the  kingdom,  with  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  men  in  each ;  and, 
besides  supplying  the  country  with  saltpetre,  popper,  indigo, 
calicoes,  and  several  useful  drugs,  to  the  value  of  between 
L, 150,000  and  L.l  80,000  yearly,  for  home  consumption,  pro- 
cured us  calicoes,  printed  stuffs,  and  other  merchandise  for 
our  trades  to  Turkey,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Guinea  ;  most 
of  which  trades,  according  to  this  author,  could  not  then  be 
carried  on  with  any  considerable  advantage  but  for  those  sup- 
plies; "and  those  goods  exported,"  he  adds,  "do  produce  in 
foreign  parts,  to  be  returned  to  England,  six  times  the  trea- 
sure in  specie  which  the  company  exports  from  England  to 
India."  In  other  branches  of  trade  he  represents  the  Dutch 
as  going  far  a-head  of  us.  The  Turkey,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  trades,  by  means  partly  of  our  Indian  commodi- 
ties, partly  of  our  native  wool,  were  more  active  and  pros- 
perous than  at  any  former  pei'iod.  The  trade  with  our  Ame- 
rican plantations  was  a  new  branch  of  commerce,  of  groat  and 
rapidly  growing  importance,  which  was  wholly  in  our  own  hands. 
Accordingly,  in  proof  of  the  general  fact  of  the  vast  increase 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  within  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  Child  adduces  the  following  particulars  : — 

"  First,"  he  says,  "  we  give  generally  now  one-third  more 
money  with  apprentices  than  we  did  twenty  years  before. 
Secondly,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  some,  and  the  loss  of 
other  trades,  yet,  in  the  gross,  we  ship  off  now  one-third  more 
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of  our  manufactures,  and  of  our  tin  and  lead,  than  we  did 
twenty  years  ago.     Thirdly,  new-built  houses  in  London  yield 
twice  tlie  rent  which  they  did  before  the  conflagration  in  the 
year  1 666  ;  and  houses  immediately  before  that  fire  generally 
yielded  one-fourth  more  rent  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago. 
Fourthly,  the  speedy  and  costly  rebuilding,  after  that  great 
lire,  in  London,  is  a  convincing,  and  to  a  stranger  an  amazing, 
argument  of  the  plenty  and  late  increase  of  money  in  England. 
Fifthly,  we  have  now  more  than  double  the  number  of  mer- 
chants and  shipping  that  we  had  twenty  years  ago.     Sixthly, 
the  course  of  our  trade,  from  the  increase  of  our  money,  is 
strangely  altered  within  these  twenty  years  ;  most  payments 
from  merchants  and  shop-keepers  being  now  made  with  ready 
money,  whereas  formerly  the  course  of  our  general  trade  ran 
at  three,  six,  nine,  and  eighteen  months'"  time.""     He  admits 
that  people  complained,  notwithstanding,  very  greatly  of  the 
scarcity    of  money ;  but  "  this  humour   of  complaining,"  he 
replies  with  much  truth,  "  proceeds  from  the  frailty  of  our 
natures  ;  it  being  natural  for  men  to  complain  of  the  present, 
and  to  commend  the  times  past."     "  And  I  can  say,   with 
truth,"  he  adds,  "  upon  my  own  memory,  that  men  did  com- 
plain as  much  of  the  scarcity  of  money  ever  since  I  knew  the 
world  as  they  do  now : — nay,  the  very  same  persons  who  now 
complain  of  this  and  commend  that  time." 


SECT.  XXXVIII. SIR  DUDLKY  NORTH. 

In  respect  of  time.  Sir  Dudley  North,  a  Turkey  merchant 
at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  sheriff  of  London,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  customs,  comes  next  after  Sir  William  Petty, 
as  an  enlightened  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  trade  ;  but  he 
ranks  before  Sir  William  Petty  and  every  other  writer  up  to 
Adam  Smith,  as  a  political  economist.  He  died  more  than 
eighty  years  before  The  Wealth  of  Nations  was  published,  yet 
he  developed  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith''s  first  work  at 
that  early  period,  not  so  fully  as  Smith  himself,  though  in 
language  and  illustration  not  less  clear  and  forcible.  He  had 
the  misfortune  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life  to  be  involved 
in  violent  party  politics,  not  seemingly  of  his  own  choosing^ 
but  beyond  his  power  to  control,  and  hardly  within  his 
power  to  avoid ;  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Guildford,  being 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Charles  IL  Like  his  brother,  he 
was  too  conscientious  to  be  the  minion  of  the  licentious  court 
party  of  Charles  II. ,  or  of  the  Catholic  party  which  ruled  the 
court  of  James  II. ;  he,  his  brother,  and  all  their  families 
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being  Protestant  churchmen,  consequently  they  were  never 
in  favour  with  the  courts  of  Charles  and  James,  though 
employed  in  high  offices.  The  legal  ability  of  the  one  brother, 
and  the  financial  and  commercial  knowledge  of  the  other, 
rendered  their  services  indispensable  to  government?,  \\hich 
had  so  little  of  business  talents  as  those  of  Charles  and  Jcimes. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  their  adherence  to  the  Stuarts  and  the 
kingly  prerogatives  so  vehemently  opposed  by  the  populace, 
the  whig  statesmen,  and  the  religious  dissenters  of  tho.e  days, 
covered  them  with  popular  disrepute.  Roger  North,  the 
younger  brother  of  Sir  Dudley,  writing  of  him  several  years 
after  his  death,  intimates  a  belief  that  his  work  in  which  was 
developed  the  true  principles  of  trade,  was  destroyed  as  soon 
as  he  was  dead.  There  is  t  )0  much  reason  to  fear  that  this 
was  done  from  personal  or  p  irty  malice.  It  could  not  be  from 
enmity  to  the  principles  of  the  work  alone ;  for  it  had  no  sooner 
disappeared,  so  that  even  a  brother  could  not  obtain  or  trace 
a  copy  of  it,  than  an  adherent  of  the  popular  party  in  polities, 
the  famous  John  Locke,  produced  a  work  embodying  similar 
principles,  which  was  at  once  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  a 
cherisiied  exitence. 

But  the  work  of  Sir  Dudley  North  being  that  of  a  practical 
merchant  and  financier,  was  more  practical  than  the  essays  of 
tiie  scholastic  Locke,  while  it  seems  to  have  been  not  less 
philosophic.  Who  can  tell  how  different  the  fate  of  the 
Stuarts  might  have  been,  had  they  taken  the  counsel,  and  been 
guided  by  the  able  service,  of  such  conscientious  adherents  as 
the  Norths  ?  Who  can  tall  how  much  the  trade  of  Britain 
might  have  gained,  had  the  trade  discourses  of  Dudley  North 
been  preserved,  studied,  and  reduced  to  national  practice  ? 

It  seems  that  the  same  virulence  of  parties  led  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford  being  omitted  from  the  historical  records 
of  contemporary  writers,  a  proof,  as  the  younger  brother 
shrewdly  remarks,  that  those  writers  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  To  rectify  their 
omission,  Roger  North,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  wrote 
biographies  of  his  "  best  brother,"  the  lord  keeper,  and  of 
"  the  merchant,"  Sir  Dudley,  also  of  the  Rev.  John  North, 
another  brother.  To  these  biographies,  little  known  to  the 
public,  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  this  historically 
ill-used  family.  The  Hfe  of  Sir  Dudley  North  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  any  collection  of  memoirs  previous  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Biogra^thic  IlUtory  of  Free  Trade  and  the  League. 

It  seems  that  one  or  two  copies  of  this  work  were  dis- 
covered many  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  that 
some  were  privately  printed  and  circulated  in   Edinburgh. 
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(For  a  farther  account  of  wliicli  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Appendix  A,  at  the  end  of  this  work.)  The  following  is  the 
preface  to  the  work — "•  Discourses  upon  Trade,  princiiallt/ 
directed  to  the  cases  of  the  Interest,  Coynage,  Clipping,  and 
Increase  of  Money  T 

"  That  the  whole  world  as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation  or 
people,  and  therein  nations  are  as  persons. 

"  That  the  loss  of  trade  with  one  nation  is  not  that  only 
separately  considered,  but  so  much  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
rescinded  and  lost  •,  for  all  is  combined  together. 

"  That  there  can  be  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the  public  ; 
for  if  any  prove  so,  men  leave  it  off,  and  whenever  the  traders 
thrive,  the  public,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  thrive  also. 

"  That  to  force  men  to  deal  in  any  prescribed  manner  may 
profit  such  as  happen  to  serve  them,  but  the  public  gains  not, 
because  it  is  taking  from  one  subject  to  give  to  another. 

"  That  no  laws  can  set  prices  in  trade,  the  rates  of  which 
must  and  will  make  themselves.  But  when  such  laws  do  hap- 
pen  to  lay  any  hold,  it  is  so  much  impediment  to  trade,  and, 
therefore,  prejudicial. 

"  That  money  is  a  merchandise,  whereof  there  may  be  a 
glut  as  well  as  a  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an  inconvenience 

"  That  a  people  cannot  want  money  to  serve  the  ordinary 
dealing,  and  more  than  enough  they  will  not  have. 

"  That  no  man  will  be  the  richer  for  making  much  money, 
nor  have  any  part  of  it,  but  as  he  buys  it  for  an  equivalent 
price. 

"  That  the  free  coynage  is  a  perpetual  motion  found  out, 
whereby  to  melt  and  coyn  without  ceasing,  and  so  to  feed 
goldsmiths  and  coyners  at  the  public  charge. 

"  That  debasing  the  coin  is  defrauding  one  another,  and  to 
the  public  there  is  no  sort  of  advantage  from  it,  for  that  ad- 
mits no  character,  or  value,  but  intrinsic. 

"  That  the  sinking  by  alloy  or  weight  is  all  one. 

"  That  exchange  and  ready  money  are  the  same,  nothing 
but  carriage  and  re-carriage  being  saved. 

"  That  money  exported  in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  ;  but  spent  in  war,  and  payments  abroad, 
is  so  much  impoverishment. 

"  In  short,  that  all  favour  to  one  trade  or  interest  is  an 
abuse,  and  cuts  so  much  of  profit  from  the  public." 

Mr  M'Culloch,  in  his  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  re- 
marks of  this  woik  that  "  it  contains  a  more  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  true  principles  of  commerce  than  any  that 
had  previously  appeared,  either  in  the  English  or  any  other 
lans-uage." 
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After  this  the  Student  of  Free  Trade  biographies  will  be 
prepared  to  peruse  the  memoir  here  presented  to  him  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 


SEC.  XXXIX. MEMOIR  OF  SIR  DUDLEY  NORTH. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  Knight,  was  the  third  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  second  Lord  North,  Baron  of  Kirtling,  and  was 
born  the  16th  May  1641.  "He  was  a  very  forward,  lively, 
and  beautiful  child,  and  thereby  entitled  to  be,  as  he  really 
was,""  says  his  brother,  "  his  mother's  favourite."  Living  in 
London,  to  attend  the  parliament,  and  devoting  money,  which 
he  could  not  afford  to  support  the  ill-advised  and  worse  fated 
Charles  L,  Lord  North  reduced  himself  and  family  to  strait- 
ened circumstances. 

His  London  house  was  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  and, 
though  a  sorry  one,  was  remarkable  for  being  the  only  brick 
house  in  that  street  for  many  years.  The  chief  airing  which 
the  child  Dudley  had  was  with  his  attendant  at  the  door, 
where,  by  his  forward  famiharities,  he  had  made  himself 
known  to  most  people  who  had  to  do  thereabouts ;  and  no- 
thing so  common  as  his  being  at  his  post  with  an  audience  in 
the  street  to  share  his  conversation. 

This  over- forwardness  had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear;  and 
it  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  who  lived  to  be  the 
first  exponent  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  free  trade,  was, 
like  Adam  Smith,  at  the  same  age  of  childhood,  (eighty  years 
afterwards,)  stolen  by  a  beggar  or  gipsy.  Adam  Smith  was 
recovered  after  a  pursuit  of  the  gipsies  by  his  uncle,  in  Leslie 
Wood  in  Fife.  Dudley  North,  says  his  brother,  was  swept 
away  by  a  beggar  woman  when  there  was  some  bustle  at  the 
door  about  a  coach,  and,  after  the  coach  was  away,  the  child 
was  wanted.  The  servants  ran  out  several  ways  to  look  for 
him,  and  one,  by  chance,  found  him  in  an  alley  leading  to- 
wards Channel  Row,  in  the  hands  of  the  beggar,  who  was 
taking  off  his  clothes.  So  the  child  was  recovered  ;  but  the 
woman  ran  away  and  escaped  punishment. 

It  fell  out,  says  Roger  North,  in  the  great  plague,  that  his 
father's  house  was  shut  up  ;  for  he  and  a  little  sister,  named 
Mary  had  the  plague  together.  His  father  removed,  because 
of  his  promiscuous  converse ;  but  his  excellent  mother  stayed, 
and  with  her  own  hands  nursed  her  two  tender  children.  I 
have  heard  her  say,  that  once  feeling  a  swelling  upon  the  lit- 
tle boy's  head,  the  plague-sore  (as  it  proved  to  be)  broke  in 
her  hand.  This  incomparable  piety  and  courage  in  her  was 
providentially  rewarded,  first   by  the  recovery  of  both  her 
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children,  and  next  by  her  own  and  her  family's  wonderful 
escape  ;  for  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  in  her  house  had 
the  plague.  I  well  know,  by  ocular  inspection,  that  the  gross 
soar  of  this  sore  was  very  manifest  to  be  seen  upon  this  gen- 
tleman's head  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

But  now  to  bring  the  young  man  to  a  grammar-school :  He 
was  placed  at  Bury,  under  Dr  Stephens,  but  made  an  indiffe- 
rent scholar.  He  had  too  much  spirit,  which  would  not  be 
suppressed  by  conning  his  book,  but  must  be  rather  employed 
in  perpetual  action.  With  all  that,  his  parts  were  so  quick, 
that  a  little  application  went  a  great  way  with  him  ;  and,  in 
the  end,  he  came  out  a  moderate  school-scholar.  But  no 
thanks  to  his  master  ;  for,  had  he  been  treated  with  discre- 
tion, the  goodness  of  his  nature  was  such,  that  he  might  have 
been  brought  down  to  such  assiduity  as  would  have  made 
hun  an  incomparable  scholar.  But  though  from  what  stars  it 
proceeded  I  know  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  master  took  a 
great  aversion  to  him,  and  most  brutally  abused  him  ;  correct- 
ing him  at  all  turns,  with  or  without  a  fault,  till  he  was  driven 
within  an  ace  of  despair,  and  (as  I  have  often  heard  him  de- 
clare) making  away  with  himself. 

This  gentleman  was  designed  by  his  parents  to  be  a  mer- 
chant, but  how  early  I  know  not,  and  rather  think  they  had  no 
positive  determination,  but  according  as  natural  tendency  and 
seasonable  opportunity  invited.  And  this  backwardness  at 
school,  and  a  sorry  account  that  the  master  gave  of  him, 
might  turn  the  scales  towards  an  employment  that  needed 
less  learning.  But  the  young  man  himself  had  a  strange  bent 
to  traffic,  and,  while  he  was  at  school,  drove  a  subtle  trade 
among  the  boys,  by  buying  and  selling.  In  short,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  had  learning  enough  for  a  merchant,  but  not 
phlegm  enough  for  any  sedentary  profession.  Which  judg- 
ment of  him  was  made  good  by  the  event. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  next  step  was  the  being 
placed  in  London  at  a  writing-school,  to  learn  good  hands 
and  accounts ;  where,  being  once  settled  in  that  way,  he  ran 
a  great  risk  of  being  utterly  ruined  for  ever.  And  if,  together 
with  his  restless  spirit,  he  had  not  conjoined  a  manly  reflec- 
tion reserved  within  himself,  and  also  a  resolution  of  some- 
times checking  his  own  extravagances,  (which  not  only  in  his 
youth,  but  also  in  many  important  emergencies  in  his  life,  he 
executed  by  making  short  and  sudden  turns,)  he  had  been 
lost.  The  writing-school  was  a  place  of  entire  liberty ;  he 
might  come  and  go  as  he  would  ;  he  might  learn  if  he  pleased ; 
and  as  freely  let  it  alone.  But  he  minded  his  business,  at 
times,  well  enough,  and  acquired  amply  what  he  came  there 
for,  which  was  fair  writing  and  accounts. 
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Another  of  his  darling  sports  was  swimming  in  the  Thames. 
He  used  that  so  much,  that  he  became  quite  a  master  of  it. 
He  could  Hve  in  the  water  an  afternoon  with  as  much  ease  as 
others  could  walk  upon  land.  He  shot  the  bridge  divers 
times  at  low  water,  which  shewed  him  not  only  active  but  in- 
trepid ;  for  courage  is  required  to  bear  the  very  sight  of  that 
tremendous  cascade,  which  few  can  endure  to  pass  in  a  boat. 

He  and  his  comrades  usually  hired  a  known  porter  to  keep 
their  clothes ;  and  when  they  were  all  naked,  as  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  his  company  ; 
but  when  their  clothes  were  on,  he  cared  not  to  be  seen  with 
them.  He  hath  told  me  that,  having  lodged  his  clothes  not 
far  from  the  bridge  at  early  ebb,  he  hath  run  naked  upon  the 
ooze  up  almost  as  high  as  Chelsea,  for  the  pleasure  of 
swimming  down  to  his  clothes  before  tide  of  flood. 

The  next  step  our  youth  made  towards  an  advancement  of 
his  fortunes  was  into  a  serious  and  steady  course  of  employ- 
ment, by  being  bound  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  upon  the  ordi- 
nary terms,  to  be  sent  abroad.  His  master  was  one  Davis,  a 
single  man ;  he  had  L.350  with  him,  and  no  more.  They 
boarded  with  one  Mr  Andrews,  a  packer  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  a  very  substantial  and  just  man.  This  merchant's 
business  was  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  employed  ;  and,  hav- 
ing left  off  rambling,  much  of  young  Dudley's  time  lay  upon 
his  hands.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  out  of  action  or  idle ; 
therefore,  to  fill  up  his  intervals,  he  fell  to  work  at  the  pack- 
ing-press, and  other  business  of  that  trade,  by  which  he  made 
himself  a  complete  master  of  tl^e  mystery  of  that  trade. 
This  was  not  any  loss  of  time  ;  for  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
trades  which  the  Levant  merchants  are  concerned  with,  for 
the  skilful  packing  their  cloths  sent  into  Turkey.  The  young 
gentleman  took  also  a  fancy  to  the  binding  of  books  ;  and, 
having  procured  a  stitching-board,  press,  and  cutter,  fell  to 
work,  and  bound  up  books  of  account  for  himself,  and  divers 
for  his  friends,  in  a  very  decent  manner.  He  had  a  distin- 
guished genius  towards  all  sorts  of  mechanic  exercises. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  farther  remarkable  of  this 
young  gentleman  during  his  serving  as  a  merchant's  man  in 
London,  until  his  master  thought  fit  to  send  him  out ;  and 
that  he  did  upon  a  voyage,  than  which  there  could  not  have 
been  contrived  one  more  desperate  and  discouraging.  It  was 
first  as  supercargo,  with  an  adventure  to  Archangel,  and 
there  to  negotiate  the  cargo,  and  to  ship  another ;  and  then 
to  sail  with  that  by  the  back  of  Shetland  and  Ireland,  round 
about  through  the  Straits,  and  so  to  Italy  and  Sm}rna,  where 
he  was  to  reside,  as  factor  in  the  Turkey  trade.  It  was  a 
hard  case  for  a  raw  youth  to  embark  in  such  a  voyage  with- 
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out  company,  or  so  much  as  a  face  in  the  ship  that  he  ever 
saw  before,  and  bound  ahnost  as  far  northward  as  Zembla, 
and  to  reside  amongst,  and  traffic  with,  barbarous  people,  and 
then  to  return  through  all  the  bad  weather  the  skies  can 
afford.  But  he  went,  not  only  willingly,  but  ambitiously,  and 
formalized  upon  nothing  that  led  towards  the  end  he  most 
earnestly  desired,  which  was  to  be  settled  as  a  factor  in 
Turkey.  His  resolution  was  inexpugnable ;  and,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  many  other  instances  of  his  life,  he  considered  well 
what  was  best  for  him  to  do ;  and,  after  that  point  once  deter- 
mined, he  had  no  thought  of  difficulties ;  he  was  not  master 
of  his  fortunes,  and  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  advance 
them,  and  therein  to  use  the  utmost  of  his  industry  and  un- 
derstanding, leaving  the  rest  to  Providence. 

He  kept  a  careful  diary,  and  sent  it  home  from  time  to  time 
to  his  brother  Francis,  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
Lord  Chancellor.)  He  described  the  islands  of  the  White 
Sea,  the  manner  of  trading  with  the  Russian,  the  housing 
and  law  at  Archangel,  the  social  customs  and  superstitions, 
religion,  tar-making,  baths,  (or  hastoes,)  and  the  severe  voy- 
age which  ensued  from  Archangel  to  Italy.  His  ship  being 
detained  some  months  at  Leghorn,  he  visited  I*isa,  Lucca, 
and  Florence,  and  wrote  lively  descriptions  of  the  cities, 
country,  social  customs,  and  trade.  Of  the  Tuscan  people  at 
Leghorn,  he  intimates  that  they  had  then  become  partial  to 
English  manufactures. 

"  The  women  of  this  place  are,  for  the  most  part,  black- 
haired  ;  some  of  them  fair  and  well-featured,  and  for  the 
better  sort  go  after  the  English  or  French  fashion.  I  re- 
member I  have  heard  you  say  that  fashions  and  manners 
generally  travel  from  south  to  north,  which  opinion  I  would 
have  you  recant,  for  here  she  counts  herself  not  fine  that  hath 
not  something  English  about  her.  And  to  say  this  or  that 
comes  from  England,  gives  a  greater  esteem  than  we  conceive 
when,  at  home,  we  call  anything  French  or  Italian.  And 
this,  not  for  some  particulars,  but  for  all  manner  of  things ; 
the  men  also  are  habited  in  the  same  way." 

When  Mr  North  wrote  these  remarks  he  was  inexperienced 
in  that  active  life  of  commerce,  twenty  years  of  which,  at 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  many  years  subsequently  in 
the  city  of  London,  taught  him  the  value  to  the  wealth  of  all 
nations  of  a  free  interchange  of  commodities ;  yet  here  he 
affords  us  evidence  of  the  fact.  Tuscany  was  the  first  state 
in  Europe  to  establish  a  system  of  free  trade,  and  the  first  to 
carry  the  attempt  partially  into  operation  before  the  system 
was  established.  It  was  about  the  year  1658  that  Mr  North 
saw  the  Tuscan  women  clothed  in  English  fabrics  formed  in 
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the  English  fashion,  each  "  counting  herself  not  fine  that  had 
not  something  English  about  her."  How  many  of  the  women 
of  Britain  have,  since  then,  accounted  themselves  fine  by 
wearing  elegant  bonnets  of  Tuscan  straw  ?  The  interchange 
has  served  the  people  of  both  countries  to  a  profitable  advan- 
tage. 

Mr  Dudley  North  was  the  first  free  trader  from  England 
who  visited  Tuscany  and  wrote  of  it.  Mr  Richard  Cobden 
visited  that  country  in  1847,  about  190  years  after  Mr  >('orth, 
when  free  trade  had  been  long  tried  there,  proved,  and 
cherished.  It  is  now  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Tuscan 
nationality.  Perhaps  the  system  was  at  no  time  more  se- 
verely tested  than  in  1 847,  when  the  scarcity  of  corn  all  over 
Europe  was  more  general  than  in  any  year  of  recent  times. 
There  was  scarcity  also  in  Tuscany.  Some  of  the  citizens  of 
Florence  and  Leghorn  had  proposed  a  temporary  prohibition, 
or  restriction,  on  the  free  exportation  of  wheat.  This  propo- 
sition was  no  sooner  mooted  than  the  population,  from  the 
government  down  to  the  peasantry,  exclaimed  against  it,  as 
an  unnecessary,  impolitic,  and  un-Tuscan  act,  which  would 
be  alike  hurtful  and  discreditable  to  their  interests  and 
reputation. 

Mr  Cobden  being  then  in  Tuscany,  and  having  so  recently 
inculcated  the  doctrine  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  in  England, 
and  having  just  seen  that  doctrine  established  in  the  houses 
of  the  British  Legislature,  was  a  willing  listener  to  the  free 
traders  of  Leghorn,  who  expounded  to  him  the  operation  of 
their  system  of  exporting  corn  in  a  time  of  scarcity.  A  prac- 
tical agriculturist  took  him  to  his  rural  estate  one  day,  and 
shewed  his  barns,  in  which  were  Tuscan  wlieat  of  his  own 
growth,  which  he  would  export,  part  of  which  he  had  ex- 
ported ;  and  Odessa  wheat,  which  he  had  imported  to  be 
consumed  by  his  family,  and  sold  to  his  neighbours  for  con- 
sumption, at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase Tuscan  wheat. 

Mr  Dudley  North  thus  described  the  country  between  Leg- 
horn and  Florence,  in  the  month  of  March  : — 

"  The  road  to  Florence  is  all  along  very  pleasant  corn- 
fields, green  on  all  sides,  and  planted  with  willow  or  sallow 
trees,  pretty  thick,  but  orderly,  which  serve  only  for  stakes  to 
the  vines  which  are  planted  at  their  roots.  The  country  in 
the  plains  is  very  fruitful  and  pleasant,  and  very  well  watered 
with  rivulets,  which  spring  from  the  rocky  mountains  not  far 
off.  On  all  my  way  to  this  city  I  have  not  seen  any  fallow 
ground  at  all ;  but  they  use  dunging  the  ground  so  much  that 
it  is  a  very  ordinary  calling  for  young  fellows  to  travel  the 
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roads  with  a  basket  at  their  necks  to  pick  up  horse  dung,  fee, 
which  they  sell  to  countrymen  at  a  price  according  to  the 
quality.  The  manner  of  landlords  dealing  with  tenants  is 
quite  different  from  the  common  use  in  England ;  for  they 
bargain  with  a  country  fellow  as  well  as  they  can,  for  what 
share  of  the  crop  the  man  will  allow,  he  being  at  the  charge 
and  pains  to  till  the  ground,  and  the  landlord  usually  finding 
half  the  seed,  and  hath  commonly  the  same  part  of  the  crop ; 
but  they  regulate  their  bargains  according  to  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  land.     So  also  with  wine  and  oil."'* 

The  lengthened  detention  of  Mr  North  and  his  ship  at 
Leghorn,  while  voyaging  to  Smyrna,  was  caused  by  waiting 
for  an  armed  Dutch  convoy.  To  a  mind  like  his  this  mercan- 
tile delay  and  loss  would  naturally  suggest  the  loss  which  all 
nations  sustain  from  war,  as  he  has  pointed  out  in  his  Dis- 
course on  Trade.  He  arrived  at  last  at  his  destination.  His 
brother  Roger  thus  writes  of  him  : — 

"  After  these  troublesome  voyages  were  over,  our  young 
factor  found  himself,  what  he  infinitely  desired  to  be,  an  agent 
and  factor  for  his  master,  settled  at  Smyrna.  His  chief  de- 
pendence was  upon  the  benefit  of  his  commissions,  for  his  own 
capital  was  inconsiderable ;  he  had  from  his  parents  but  one 
single  hundred  pounds,  advanced  for  him  to  trade  with.  But 
his  mother,  out  of  a  hoard  she  had  made  of  small  legacies 
given  hei',  and  some  old  gold  of  her  own,  and  other  matters 
she  had  scraped  together,  made  up  about  sixty  pounds  more, 
and  his  '  best  brother*"  sent  him  what  money  he  had,  which 
was  about  two  hundred  pounds,  his  whole  inventory  scarce 
amounted  to  four  hundred  pounds — and  this  was  all  the  be- 
ginning this  famous  merchant  had.  It  doth  not  appear  that 
he  was  entertained  as  partner  in  any  house,  or  ragion^  as  they 
call  it,  where  young  men  are  as  apprentices  a  while,  to  ob- 
serve and  learn  before  they  take  the  post  of  acting  in  the 
part  of  buying  and  selling ;  but  he  was  independent,  and 
stood  upon  his  own  legs.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  he  was  recommended  to  some  merchants  upon  the 
spot  for  advice  and  direction  in  difficult  matters  at  first." 

He  did  not,  as  most  young  factors,  set  up  himself  in  an 
expensive  way  of  living,  after  the  example  of  those  that  he 
found  upon  the  place  ;  for  he  wore  plain  and  cheap  clothes, 
and  kept  no  horse,  and  put  himself  to  diet  as  cheap  as  he 

•  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  progress  and  posture  of  free  trade  in 
Tuscany,  and  its  prospects  in  other  European  states,  together  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  principal  exponents  of  political  economy  in  these  countries,  see  the 
Notes  on  the  Tour  of  Mr  Cobden  among  the  Friends  of  Free  Trade  in  Europe  ia 
tlie  ninth  and  tenth  divisions  of  this  work. 
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could  ;  and,  in  all  this  reasonable  conduct,  he  was  forced  to 
muster  up  his  spirits  in  opposition  to  those  who  slighted  him 
for  it,  whom  he  as  much  slighted  by  a  steady  perseverance  in 
his  own  way.  There  wanted  not  those  who  expected  more 
gaiety  from  him,  as  well  on  account  of  his  quality,  as  of 
the  ordinary  example  or  mode  of  the  factors  there,  although 
some  had  occasion  for  as  much  thrift  as  himself. 

He  was  a  gentleman,  ever  brisk  and  witty,  a  great  observer 
of  all  incidents,  and  withal,  very  friendly  and  communicative  ; 
which  made  him  be  generally  beloved,  and  his  company  desired 
by  the  top  merchants  of  the  factory.  He  was  not  a  good 
fellow,  as  it  is  called,  and,  on  the  other  side,  not  morose  ;  but 
went  along  with  his  company,  and  not  seldom  beyond  the 
measure  he  desired.  He  was  ever  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
foolish  and  malicious,  and  wanted  not  inventions  to  divert 
himself  and  others  by  exposing  them.  This  made  all  choose 
to  stand  fair  with  him,  for  he  was  a  creature  that  had  sharp 
claws  and  scaly  sides.  A  young  man,  among  his  equals,  had 
need  be  at  least  as  well  armed  as  the  rest,  for  they  are  not 
given  to  moderation  in  making  sport  with  each  other,  but 
rather  on  the  other  side,  according  as  a  companion  shews  an 
unguarded  part,  with  tricks  and  stratagems  always  aiming  to 
attack  him  in  that  quarter.  This  makes  the  breeding  of 
youth  to  be  always  best  among  equals,  and  not  with  either 
superiors  or  inferiors.  The  former  makes  them  abject,  and 
the  other  insolent,  and  both  unfit  for  common  conversation, 
which,  abroad  in  the  world,  is  ordinarily  among  equals.  He 
said  that  he  never  was  caught  in  any  of  their  novice-traps, 
of  which  one,  alluding  to  horses  in  a  stable,  is  called  "  tying 
up"  the  head  ;  and  this  they  practise  upon  young  or  shallow 
traders  who  deal  by  themselves.  If  they  happen  to  have  a 
large  import,  and  all  their  warehouses  are  full,  the  old  factors, 
fearing  the  young  men  should  be  too  quick  and  get  the  cus- 
tom, conspire  to  discourse  of  not  selling  but  at  a  price  ;  the 
young  men,  with  good  reason,  as  they  think,  resolve  the  same, 
and  then  the  others  undersell  and  leave  them  without  oppor- 
tunity, for  their  heads  were  "  tied  up"  from  their  meat. 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  Turkey  trade  with 
which  he  was  connected.  For  several  years  he  advanced 
little  beyond  the  condition  of  an  agent  for  the  house  which 
sent  him  to  Smyrna.  He  returned  to  England  and  made  new 
arrangements ;  went  to  Constantinople,  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  ti-affic,  and  finally  returned  to  England  a 
rich  raercha:it,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

He  took  a  large  house  in  Basinghall  Street,  and  entered 
extensively  into  trade.     Tn  discoursing  to  his  brothers,   ho 
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caused  them  to  wonder,  particularly  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
North,  at  his  new  ideas  about  trade  and  money,  whereof  they 
had  never  heard  the  like  before.  "  One  of  his  doctrines," 
eays  Roger,  "  was,  that  you  could  never  permanently  drain 
the  country  of  money  by  any  system  of  foreign  trade,  by  pay- 
ing away  the  money  for  foreign  merchandise ;  because  those 
who  had  got  the  money  would,  when  they  discovered  that  it 
was  scarce  in  this  country,  come  with  it  and  sell  it  again. 
They  would  take  as  the  price  of  the  money  whatever  we 
could  afford  to  give  most  of,  and  which  might  be  suitable  to 
them."  Thus  Mr  North  contended  money  would  always 
equalize  its  own  circulation,  if  nations  traded  freely  with  one 
another. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  finding  his  brother  falling  thus 
pell-mell  into  the  affairs  of  trade,  and  perceiving  in  his  con- 
versation that  he  had  an  uncommon  penetration  and  capacity, 
both  in  general  and  particular  direction  of  matters  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  application  of  many  heads  and  hands,  thought 
sincerely  that  he  should  do  his  majesty  a  signal  piece  of  ser- 
vice in  recommending  him  to  some  post,  of  which,  in  the 
revenue  business,  there  were  not  a  few  that  needed  such  an 
one  as  he  was  ;  and  if  withal  he  did  good  to  his  brother,  his 
integrity  and  service  to  the  king  his  master  was  never  the 
less.  Accordingly  he  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  him  to 
my  Lord  Rochester,  (then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,)  and 
told  him  that  he  had  a  brother  lately  arrived  from  Turkey, 
who  understood  trade  and  the  marine  perfectly  well ;  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  for  his  majesty's  service  if  his  Lordship 
thought  fit  to  recommend  him  to  any  employment  in  the  cus- 
toms, or  where  such  a  person  might  be  useful ;  and  that  really 
he  believed  that  no  man  in  England  was  so  well  qualified  to 
serve  the  King  as  his  brother  was.  But  his  Lordship  so  little 
thought  that  there  could  be  an  impartial  man  in  the  world, 
that,  for  answer,  he  only  smiled  ;  which  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  thought  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  came  to  palm  his 
brother  upon  him.  By  this  it  appeared  that  the  Lord 
Rochester  did  not  understand  men ;  but  his  mind  altered 
afterwards. 

Mr  North'^s  marriage  is  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  from  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  father-in-law  and  his  own  po- 
litical connexions.  He  was  set  up  as  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  sheriffwick  of  London  and  Middlesex  by  the  court  party. 
The  religious  Protestant  Non-conformists,  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  court,  among  whom  the  Catholics  were  perhaps 
the  most  powerful,  opposed  the  appointment  of  Mr  North  as 
sheriff.     The  most  of  their  opposition  consisted  for  a  time  in 
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ridicule,  writing  anonymous  letters  to  his  friends,  caricaturing 
him  as  an  ass,  "  which,"  says  Roger,  '*  made  matter  of  dis- 
course, and  sometimes  merriment  among  ourselves,  but  altered 
not  the  state  of  his  case  one  jot.*'"' 

But  one  thing  the  party  did  which  was  really  malicious,  and 
might  have  had  an  unfortunate  turn  upon  him.  They  found 
out  that  at  this  time  he  was  in  full  courtship  of  a  widow  lady, 
very  beautiful,  and  rich,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Cann,  a 
morose  old  merchant  of  Bristol.  They  caused  letters  to  be 
sent  to  this  old  gentleman  from  some  one  in  London  whom  he 
valued,  intimating  that  his  daughter  was  going  to  throw  her- 
self away  upon  a  new  comer  that  all  people  believed  was  not 
worth  a  groat,  else  he  would  not  act  so  desperately  as  he  did 
to  be  sheriff;  for  if  he  went  on  he  would  certainly  be  hanged. 
And  the  lady  herself  was  plied  with  gossips,  but  her  penetra- 
tion was  not  so  shallow  as  their  tittle-tattle.  She  lodged  in 
the  house  of  an  understanding  merchant,  one  Mr  George 
Sitwell,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  gentleman  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings,  and,  as  it  fell  out,  all  this  wind 
shook  no  corn  in  that  quarter. 

Meanwhile  he  was  elected  sheriff  amid  great  disturbance ; 
but  during  all  these  turbulences  in  the  public,  Mr  North  did 
not  neglect  his  main,  which  was  to  accomplish  his  match  with 
the  lady  Gunning.  Concerning  which  I  must  remember  that, 
as  soon  as  it  was  seriously  thought  of,  I  took  upon  me  to 
write  to  Sir  Robert  Cann,  her  father,  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted,  and  proposed  the  match  to  him,  setting  forth  Mr 
North  with  all  the  advantage  I  could.  The  old  knight  re- 
turned an  answer,  and  in  it  an  immense  demand,  viz. — that 
when  Mr  North  had  purchased  an  estate  in  land  of  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  (I  know  not  which,)  whereby  he 
might  make  settlements  suitable  to  his  daughter''s  fortune, 
he  would  hearken  to  my  proposition,  but  none  of  less  estate  in 
land  must  pretend  to  her.  This  was  cold  water,  and  I  de- 
sisted. But  when  a  good  advance  was  made  in  the  lady's  fa- 
vour, she  adhering  resolutely  to  have  her  father's  consent, 
without  which  she  would  never  marry,  Mr  North  himself  wrote 
to  Sir  Robert,  in  general  terms,  for  his  consent  upon  making 
such  settlements  as  should  be  approved.  His  answer  was  to 
the  same  effect,  viz. — that  when  he  had  produced  his  particu- 
lars, &;c.  Then  Mr  North  wrote  again  a  proposition  to  settle 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  an  estate,  &c.  The  old 
man  answered  thus : — "  Sir,  My  answer  to  your  first  letter  is 
an  answer  to  your  second. — Your  humble  servant,  R.  C." 
Mr  North  returned — "  Sir,  I  perceive  you  like  neither  me  nor 
my  business. — Your  humble  servant,   D.   N."      And    there 
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ended  the  correspondence  with  the  father  at  that  time.  Eut, 
in  the  mean  time,  ho  had  wrote  to  his  daughter,  to  shew  her 
the  precipice  she  was  upon — going  to  marry  a  desperado,  not 
worth  a  groat,  and  one  that  would  certainly  be  hanged. 

But  the  old  man,  at  length,  finding  this  would  be  a  match, 
when  the  dust  raised  by  party- work  was  well  cleaned  off,  fell 
in ;  and,  since  he  could  not  have  his  will  in  the  person,  he  re- 
solved to  have  it  in  the  settlements.  So,  besides  what  Mr 
North  settled,  he  must  turn  over  all  his  wife's  fortune,  of  all 
kinds,  for  her  separate  disposal.  This  done,  he  consented, 
and  the  match,  with  a  very  honourable  attendance,  was 
solemnized.  But  the  lady,  whose  judgment  and  penetration 
were  superior  to  most  of  her  sex,  took  care,  before  she  went  to 
church,  to  commit  her  separate  maintenance  to  the  flames,  as 
being,  for  the  most  part,  a  make-bait,  and  never  of  use  but  in 
the  cases  of  young  folks,  whose  characters  are  not  known. 
Any  one  that  hath  lived  in  the  view  of  the  world,  as  she  had 
done,  might  easily  discern  a  good  man  from  a  bad  one.  The 
marks  of  family,  company,  reputation,  successes,  &c.,  seldom 
fail  to  indicate  a  man's  moral  character.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible but  this  match  must  prove  happy,  for  here  were  two 
persons  joined  that  were  wise  and  sincere,  and  who  meant  the 
same  thing,  that  is,  to  make  each  other  happy.  I  have  heard 
Mr  North  say,  that  he  never  feared  an  ill  wife  if  the  woman 
was  wise  ;  for  then  she  would  go  to  her  interest,  and  he  could 
make  that  so  plain  to  her  as  she  could  not  mistake  it. 

But  to  shew  how  this  lady  condescended  to  oblige  her  hus- 
band after  she  was  married,  I  must  observe  that,  contrary  to 
her  nature  and  humours,  which  was  to  be  retired,  she  kept 
him  company  in  public  at  his  feastings,  sitting  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  at  those  noisy  and  fastidious  dinners.  And 
it  did  not  a  little  illustrate  his  happiness  in  the  midst  of  these 
shrieval  troubles  when  the  citizens  came,  that  a  lady  so  beau- 
ful  and  rich,  with  her  helles  airs,  advanced,  receiving  and 
saluting  so  much  company.  But  it  was  to  continue  only  for 
one  year,  so  she  endured  it.  The  old  knight,  her  father, 
came  at  last  to  be  proud  of  his  son,  for  when  the  first  visit  was 
paid  at  Bristol,  Mr  North,  to  humour  the  vanity  of  that  city 
and  people,  put  himself  in  a  splendid  equipage  ;  and  the  old 
man,  in  his  own  house,  often  said  to  him,  "  Ccme,  son,  let  us 
go  out  and  shine,"  that  is,  walk  about  the  streets  with  six 
footmen,  in  rich  liveries,  attending  But  when  he  found  the 
separate  deed  given  up,  and  the  furniture  she  had  there  pack- 
ing away,  he  was  enraged,  and  told  her  she  was  cheated,  &c. 
He  made  her  so  afraid  of  him,  that  she  durst  not  stay  in  his 
house  without  her  husband,  but  chose  to  accompany  him  over 
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sea  to  St  BrevilFs,  where  her  jointure  lay.     But  all  was  well 
at  last. 

After  t_e  invasion  of  James  II.,  Judge  Jefferies  proceeded  on 
the  western  circuit,  with  a  military  commission  in  addition  to 
that  of  Chief  Justice.  At  Bristol,  he  discovered,  or  pretend- 
ed to  discover,  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  had  been  en- 
gaged in  kidnapping  young  people  and  selling  them  to  the 
American  and  Indian  plantations  as  slaves.  The  allegation 
against  them  seemed  to  be  grounded  on  the  fact  of  their 
extra-judicially  threatening  offenders  with  extreme  punish- 
ment, who,  voluntarily  going  into  banishment  to  the  planta- 
tions, escaped  the  threatened  extremity.  Sir  Robert  Cann 
was  one  of  the  aldermen  implicated,  and  was  greatly  alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  as  Jefferies  had  ordered  the  military 
guards  into  the  court-house  at  Bristol,  to  take  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  into  custody. 

The  Norths  in  London  were  at  undisguised  enmity  with  the 
Chief  Justice  ;  but  from  the  terror  which  the  old  merchant  was 
suffering  under,  and  the  actual  danger,  they  proceeded  with 
him  to  the  chambers  of  Judge  Jefferies  in  London,  and,  after 
much  trouble  and  entreaty,  the  Judge,  addressing  Sir  Robert 
Cann,  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
befall  thee  !" 

Whereupon  the  Bristol  merchant  retired  greatly  relieved, 
greatly  rejoicing  that  his  daughter  had  married  into  a  family 
whose  members  had  rendered  him  such  a  service  ;  yet  so 
shaken  with  the  alarm,  that  he  never  again  recovered  his 
wonted  cheerfulness.     He  died  soon  after. 

Mr  North  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  and  afterwards  of  the  treasury.  His  business  habits 
and  commercial  knowledge  set  in  order  the  indolence  and 
irregularity  of  his  colleagues.  His  integrity  seems  to  have 
been  more  offensive  to  them.  The  necessity  for  new  taxes  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  French  and  Dutch  became  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  The  national  jealousy  of  the  commer- 
cial superiority  of  the  Dutch  rendered  such  expenditure  popu- 
lar. Mr  North,  now  knighted  as  Sir  Dudley,  was  applied  to 
on  this  question  of  finance.  His  brother  Roger  related  the 
subject  thus : — 

Divers  proposals  were  made,  some  for  a  land-tax,  on  pur- 
pose that  the  duty  might  be  unpopular ;  some  for  a  tax  upon 
new  buildings  ;  and  others  had  their  projects,  which  they  had 
little  reason  for,  but  only  in  reserve  that  they  were  like  to 
come  to  nothing.  Sir  Dudley  North  took  a  strict  account  of 
all  the  commodities  in  trade,  from  the  custom-house  books, 
and  considered  which  would  best  bear  a  farther  imposition  ; 
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for  if  commodities  are  over-rated,  it  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 
At  last  he  thought  fit  to  propose  a  tax  of  one  farthing  upon 
sugars,  and  one  halfpenny  upon  tobacco  imported,  to  lie  upon 
English  consumption  only,  and  not  upon  the  exports,  and  this, 
as  he  estimated,  would  yield  the  sum  expected'*  and  would 
scarce  be  any  burthen  sensible  to  the  people.  In  short,  this 
tax  was  approved  and  voted  at  the  committee,  and  a  bill 
directed,  which  was  drawn  up  and  brought  in. 

It  came  not  thus  far  without  much  opposition  and  conten- 
tion ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  was  forced  to  stand  the  attacks 
of  a  numerous  and  valuable  party  in  the  house  ;  some  suspect- 
ing his  integrity,  and  others  his  understanding;  but  he 
stemmed  them  all.  After  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read, 
and  copies  went  abroad,  whereby  the  invention  was  known, 
there  was  a  general  muster  of  noises  and  clamour  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  not  only  of  merchants  importers,  but  of 
consumptioners,  retailers,  &c.,  raised  up  against  it,  as  if  the 
utter  ruin  of  all  the  plantations  was  to  follow ;  and  all  trading 
from  thence,  and  all  dealing  whatever  in  those  commodities, 
were  all  to  be  confounded  at  one  single  stroke.  One  that 
lived  in  that  and  in  this  age,  must  wonder  that,  in  the  matter  of 
taxing,  the  ono  should  strain  at  a  gnat  and  the  other  swallow 
camels.  The  pretence  of  the  tradesmen  was,  that  in  the  end 
it  would  be  found  to  fall  upon  the  plantations  trade,  and  to 
tax  the  exports  as  well  as  the  home  consumption.  For,  al- 
though it  was  pretended  that  all  goods  exported,  being  unal- 
tered, should  take  back  the  custom  of  so  much,  the  practice 
would  be  so  puzzling  and  troublesome  at  the  custom-house, 
that  men  would  rather  quit  than  lose  their  time  about  it ; 
and  then,  a  rise  of  the  commodity  at  home  would  lessen  the 
trade,  so  as  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while  to  deal  in  it, 
whereby  the  plantations  must  sink.  And  a  parcel  of  grocers, 
tiugar-bakers,  and  tobacconists,  also  came  to  my  lord  trea- 
surer, and  declared  to  him  positively,  that  if  that  bill  passed, 
they  would  trade  in  those  goods  no  longer.  This  startled  his 
Lordship,  and  he  ordered  them  to  attend  the  next  day,  intend- 
ing that  Sir  Dudley  North  should  be  present ;  and  he  was 
sent  for  accordingly. 

At  the  time  there  came  a  great  muster  of  the  tradesmen, 
and  divers  of  them  talked  one  after  another,  and  all  conclud- 
ed it  to  he  their  common  resolution^  if  that  bill  passed,  to  trade 
in  sugars  and  tobacco  no  more.  Sir  Dudley  North  stared  at 
them,  and  admired  their  impudence  in  lying  so  brazenly.  At 
last,  my  lord  treasurer  said,  "  Sir  Dudley  North,  what  say  you 
to  this  r  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  desire  only  to  ask  them  a 
question ;"  then,  turning  to  the  chief  of  them,  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
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*'  if  one  comes  to  your  shop  to  buy  sugar,  will  you  sell  any  ?" 
The  grocers,  on  a  sudden,  answei'ed  "  Yes."  "  Then,"  said 
Sir  Dudley  North,  "  if  you  will  sell ^  I  am  sure  you  II  buy  ;"  and 
fell  a  laughing.  Then  again  he  asked  them  whether,  if  they 
could  get  money  by  trading,  they  would  not  trade?  To 
which  they  could  not  tell  what  to  say.  These  stabs  made 
them  look  woodenly  upon  one  another,  and  the  ferment 
seemed  to  be  laid.  They  did  not  expect  the  questions,  and 
could  not  on  the  sudden  qualify  their  answers,  and  so  were 
caught.  My  lord  treasurer  was  satisfied  they  were  a  parcel 
of  party  knaves  that  came  to  hinder  the  king''s  business ;  so 
the  bill,  which  had  like  to  have  been  given  up,  was  determined 
to  go  on. 

In  the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  work  lay  wholly  upon  Sir 
Dudley  North  to  satisfy  the  House,  as  he  did,  by  unfolding 
the  nature  of  the  tax,  declaring  his  estimates,  and  making 
the  consequent  practice  at  the  custom-house  understood.  And 
at  the  committee,  when  the  bill  was  gone  over,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  he  sat  by  the  table,  with  the  draught  and  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  dictating  amendments  in  numerous  instances, 
and  divers  of  the  old  members  were  diverted  by  seeing  a 
fresh  man,  and  half  foreigner,  act  his  part  in  parliament  so 
well.  And  his  schemes  being  well  judged,  and  built  upon 
truths  well  known  to  him,  he,  maintaining  his  character  as  to 
candour  and  sincerity  to  a  scruple,  he  had  confidence,  and 
stood  buff  against  all  the  reflections  made  at  him,  and  at 
times  repelled  them. 

There  was  a  law  passed,  or  rather  was  continued,  this  parlia- 
ment, called  the  coinage.  This  was  a  certain  tax  laid  to  pay  for 
coining  money,  whereby  any  man  who  brought  bullion  into  the 
mint  took  out  coined  money  reduced  to  sterling  weight  for 
weight.  Sir  Dudley  North  was  infinitely  scandalized  at  the  folly 
of  this  law,  which  made  bullion  and  coined  money  pass,  so  that 
any  man  might  gain  by  melting,  as  when  the  price  of  bullion 
riseth,  a  crown  shall  melt  into  five  shillings  and  sixpence ;  but 
on  the  other  side,  nothing  could  ever  be  lost  by  coining,  for, 
upon  a  glut  of  bullion  he  might  get  that  way  too,  and  upon  a 
scarcity  melt  again,  and  no  kind  of  advantage,  by  increase  of 
money,  as  was  pretended,  like  to  come  out.  The  lord  trea- 
surer gave  some  of  the  banker  goldsmiths,  and  Sir  Dudley 
North,  a  meeting.  Charles  Duncomb,  a  great  advancer,  had 
whispered  somewhat  in  his  lordship''s  ear  that  made  him  inclin- 
able to  the  bill.  Sir  Dudley  North  reasoned  with  them 
against  it  beyond  reply  ;  and  then  the  argument  was,  "  Let 
there  be  money,  my  lord,  by  G — d,  let  there  be  money."  The 
reasons  why  this  scheme  prevailed  were,  first,  that  the  crown 
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got  duty  by  the  coinage;  next,  tht.t  the  goldsmiths  who 
gained  by  the  melting  trade  were  advancers  to  the  treasury 
and  favourites.  The  country  gentlemen  are  commonly  full  of 
one  profound  mistake,  which  is,  if  a  great  deal  of  money  be 
made,  they  must,  of  course,  have  a  share  of  it,  such  being  the 
supposed  consequence  of  what  they  call  plenty  of  money.  So 
little  do  assemblies  of  men  follow  the  truth  of  things  in  their 
deliberations  ;  but  shallow,  unthought  prejudices  carry  them 
away  by  shoals.  In  short,  the  bill  passed  ;  and  the  effects  of 
it  have  been  enough  seen  and  felt ;  however,  the  evil  hath  been 
since,  in  some  sort,  but  not  wholly,  remedied. 

Another  thing  which  gave  him  great  offence  was  the  cur- 
rency of  clipped  money.  He  looked  upon  coined  money  as 
merchandise,  only  (for  better  proof  and  convenience)  used  as 
a  scale,  having  its  supposed  weight  signed  upon  it,  to  weigh 
all  other  things  by,  or,  as  a  denomination  apt  for  accounts. 
But  if  the  weight  of  it  differed  from  its  stamp,  it  was  not  a 
scale  but  a  cheat,  like  a  piece  of  goods  with  a  content  stampt, 
and  divers  yards  cut  off.  And  as  to  the  fancy  that  common 
currency  might  reconcile  the  matter,  he  thought  that,  when  a 
man  takes  a  thing  called  a  shilling,  putting  it  off,  it  is  also 
called  a  shilling  nominally  true  ;  but  as  to  the  deficiency  it  is  no 
other  than  a  token,  or  leather  money,  of  no  intrinsic,  by  what 
name  soever  it  be  called  ;  and  that  all  markets  will  be  regu- 
lated accordingly  ;  for  as  money  is  debased  prices  rise,  and 
so  it  all  comes  to  one  reckoning.  This  was  seen  by  guineas, 
which,  in  the  currency  of  clipped  money  rose  to  be  worth 
thirty  (clipped)  shillings.  Sir  Dudley  North  was  resolved, 
that  if  ever  he  sat  in  another  session  of  parliament,  he  would 
bid  battle  to  this  public  illusion.  And,  being  full  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  eased  his  mind  by  laying  down  his  reasons  upon 
paper,  and  the  fancy  took  him  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  though  if  he  had  had  twenty 
speeches  beforehand  he  could  not  have  rehearsed  one  of  them 
as  they  were  penned,  but  must,  as  his  use  was,  fall  directly 
upon  the  point,  ex  se  nata,  and  as  the  reason  of  things  and  the 
quality  of  the  debate  prompted.  He  could  improve  his 
notions,  but  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  any  premedi- 
tated composure. 

He  knew,  indeed,  that  he  stood  alone ;  and  except  some, 
and  not  many,  of  his  fellow  merchants,  scarce  any  person 
appeared  to  join  with  him.  Corruption,  self-interest,  and 
authority,  he  knew  were  winds  that  would  blow  in  his  face  ; 
but  yet  he  believed  his  reasons  were  no  less  impetuous,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  imj)ress  them  ;  and  that,  being  once 
understood,   the  business  would  make  its  own  way.     But  the 
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parliament  in  which  he  served  was  dissolved,  and  he  came 
no  more  within  that  pale.  But  afterwards,  finding  that  the 
grievance  of  cHpped  money  became  insupportable,  and  with 
design,  that,  since  he  could  not,  some  other  persons  might  push 
for  a  regulation,  as  well  of  this  as  of  some  other  grievances 
relating  to  trade  in  general,  and  to  incite  them  to  it,  he  put 
his  sense  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and,  sitting  the  conven- 
tion (or  some  time  after  it  was  turned  into  a  parliament)  in 
1691,  published  it,  printed  for  J.  Basset,  and  entitled  "i)is- 
courses  upon  trade,  principalli/  directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest^ 
Coinage,  Clipping,  and  Encrease  of  Money.'''' 

Discourses  upon  such  subjects  used  to  be  frequent  in  the 
conversation  between  these  brothers,  where  the  general  good 
of  England  was  as  seriously  and  sincerely  deliberated  as  in  the 
parliament  house  itself.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  hyperbolize  in  this,  since  it  was  my  good  stars 
to  be  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  what  I  affirm. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Sir  Dudley  North  to  be  sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex  in  1683.  In  that  year  (guilty  or 
not  guilty  may  never  now  be  known)  the  Lord  William 
Russell  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  his  share  in 
the  alleged  Rye  House  plot ;  and  Walcot,  Bone,  and  Rouse, 
were  executed  at  Tyburn,  for  a  similar  offence,  which  two 
of  them  confessed.  In  the  same  year  Algernon  Sidney  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  "  glorying  that  he  died  for  the  good 
old  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  his  youth."  It 
was  the  unpleasant  duty  of  Sir  Dudley  North  to  officiate  at 
those  executions.  He  had  been  forced  somewhat  injudi- 
ciously into  office  by  the  party  which  rejoiced  in  prosecuting 
Sidney  and  Russell  with  rigour,  and  could  not  escape  sharing 
in  that  odium  which  properly  should  have  fallen  only  on  them. 

It  was  a  question  frequently  mooted  though  not  raised  in  a 
court  of  law,  whethei-  he  was  legally  sheriff'  or  not.  He  was 
elected  by  the  citizens  with  Mr  Box  his  colleague ;  but  the 
aldermen  opposed  to  him  kept  the  poll  open  after  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  officially  closed  it ;  whereby  two  other  gentlemen 
were  placed  in  a  majority  over  North  and  Box.  A  proclama- 
tion was  then  issued  by  the  crown,  ordering  a  new  election, 
at  which  North  and  Box  were  elected,  and  so  sworn  in.  Lord 
Grey  of  Werk,  Alderman  Cornish,  and  others,  were  tried  and 
heavily  fined  for  the  share  they  had  in  keeping  the  election 
open  after  it  was  closed  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

When  WilHam  III.  was  king,  and  the  friends  of  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  were  in  possession 
of  political  power,  they  made  an  attempt  to  raise  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Sir  Dudley  North,  to  establish  the  illegality  of 
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his  election  as  sheriff,  which,  had  they  done,  they  hoped  to 
follow  it  with  the  farther  declaration  by  law,  that  the  execu- 
tions for  treason  were  murder,  and  so  obtain  the  restitutiou 
of  their  confiscated  estates.  King  William,  however,  felt 
himself  too  infirmly  seated  on  the  throne  as  a  revolutionary 
king,  to  favour  any  such  attempts  at  opening  up  the  old  ques- 
tion of  the  Rye  House  Conspiracy,  in  which  he  had  possibly 
had  a  deeper  hand  than  Lord  William  lluissell. 

Sir  Dudley  North  having  no  farther  connection  with  poli- 
tics, betook  himself  once  more  to  trade  as  a  merchant.  He 
joined  with  others  in  building  three  ships  of  warlike  strength 
to  trade  to  Turkey,  and,  by  their  defensive  strength,  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  of 
them  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  were  now  at  war  with 
England ;  the  others  were  lost. 

Sir  Dudley  North's  discourse  upon  trade,  embodying  the 
results  of  his  practical  experience  and  strong  reasoning 
powers,  was  intended,  his  brother  states,  for  the  information 
of  the  "  Convention,  afterwards  called  a  parliam-ent,  sum- 
moned by  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  revolution."  This 
shews  him  to  have  had  higher  principles  than  party  politics. 
It  was  published  in  1691  ;  but  it  soon  became  so  scarce,  or, 
says  Roger,  was  "  ui-terly  sunk,"  that  no  "  copy  could  be 
obtained  for  money.' 

Mr  John  Locke,  a  political  adherent  of  William  IIL,  and 
the  whigs,  produced,  about  the  same  time,  a  work  on  the 
coining,  clipping,  and  money-interest  subjects  expounded  by 
North,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  L.IOOO  for  the 
performance. 

Sir  Dudley  North  died  on  the  31st  of  December  1691,  aged 
50  years.  He  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  St  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  in  London  ;  but,  twenty  years  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  his  widow,  his  dust  was  removed,  in  accordance  with 
her  will,  and  interred  beside  her  body  at  Glensham  in  Suf- 
folk, where  he  had  purchased  an  estate,  and  provided  amply 
for  her  and  his  two  sons. 

The  first  penny-post  for  the  town  delivery  of  letters  in 
London  was  established  at  the  time  that  Sir  Dudley  North 
was  elected  as  sheriff.  It  was  established  by  one  Murray, 
and  some  of  its  earliest  work  was  the  conveyance  of  numerous 
letters,  most  of  them  anonymous,  warning  North  against 
being  sheriff;  threatening  him,  and  conveying  to  the  lady 
whom  he  was  then  courting,  and  who  became  his  wife, 
insinuations  against  his  character.  This  penny-post  soon 
after  merged  in  the  general  post  of  the  government,  com- 
plaints having  been  made  that  it  interfered  with  the  govern- 
ment interests. 
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SECT.  XL. MISCELLANEOUS   WRITEUS  ON    THE    MERCANTILE 

SYSTEM. 

Charles  Davenant,  LL  D.,  was  inspector  of  the  customs  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  furnished  many  interesting 
statistics.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  "  mercantile  system"" 
in  theory,  and  laboured  to  prove  it  sound  ;  but  his  statistics 
proved  it  unsound.  In  one  year  he  stated  that  several  mil- 
lions sterling  had  been  paid  by  Britain  for  foreign  commodi- 
ties, chiefly  French,  more  than  had  been  paid  by  any  foreign 
country  for  British  commodities.  He  says  that  the  balance 
being  so  greatly  against  Britain,  there  must  have  been  a  loss, 
yet,  as  every  person  knew,  there  had  been  a  prosperous  trade, 
and  the  country  seemed  to  be  thriving.  He  could  not  account 
for  it ;  the  country  was  thriving,  not  seemingly  so,  but  in 
reality.  Dr  Davenanfs  commercial  works  were  collected  and 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Lord  Whiteworth  in  1771. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  delusion  that  the 
English  trade  with  France  was  a  continued  loss  to  England 
increased  every  year.  The  alleged  partiality  of  the  Stuarts, 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  for  the  French,  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  these  sovereigns  among  the  religious  non-conformists 
in  England,  afforded  means  for  the  latter  to  strengthen  their 
political  opposition,  by  alarming  the  people  about  the  balance 
of  trade  with  France  being  against  England.  And  when 
William  III.  came  to  the  throne,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Stuarts  in  1688,  he  found  it  popular  with  the  nation  and  safe 
for  himself  to  extend  and  confirm  the  delusion. 

In  1677  an  anonymous  work  was  issued,  entitled  '■'•  Eng- 
land''s  Great  Happiness.''''  It  was  directed  against  the  mer- 
cantile theory,  and  the  absurd  belief  which  then  alarmed  the 
nation,  that  it  was  annually  losing  a  million  sterling  in  j)ay- 
ments  to  France.  No  subsequent  writer  seems  to  have 
hazarded  an  opinion  as  to  who  the  writer  was.  Comparing 
it  with  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Dudley  North  being  then  in  a 
situation  which  would  not  admit  of  his  publishing  a  work 
with  his  name,  being  connected  with  the  court,  or  of  hoping 
to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  work  escape  popular  de- 
struction if  he  gave  it  with  his  name ;  looking  at  the  style, 
graphic  in  illustration  and  pointed  in  argument ;  referring' 
a  Iso  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  his  brothers  in  their  notes  upon 
him,  that  he  did  occasionally  write  pamphlets,  it  seems  so  far 
within  probability  that  "  England's  Great  Happiness"  was  his 
production,  that  we  run  little  risk  in  doing  injustice  to  any  . 
other  author  by  so  setting  it  down. 

It  is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues  ;  the  speakers  aro 
Complaint  and  Content.     The  following  is  an  extract : — 
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Complaint. — "  You  speak  plain  ;  but  what  think  you  of  the 
French  trade,  which  draws  away  our  money  by  wholesale? 
Mr  Fortrey,  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak  well  of,  gives  an 
account  that  they  get  L.],60(),000  a-year  from  us,  as  the 
balance  of  trade  which  was  against  England  according  to  the 
mercantile  system." 

Content. — "'Tis  a  great  sum  ;  but,  perhaps,  were  it  put  to 
a  vote  in  a  wise  council,  whether  for  that  reason  the  trade 
should  be  left  off,  't  would  go  in  the  negative.  For  paper, 
wine,  linen,  Castile  soap,  brandy,  olives,  capers,  prunes,  kid- 
skins,  taifaties,  and  such  like,  we  cannot  be  without ;  and  for 
the  rest,  which  you  are  pleased  to  style  apes  and  peacocks, 
(although  wise  Solomon  rankt  them  with  gold  and  ivory,) 
they  set  us  all  agog,  and  have  increased  among  us  many  con- 
siderable trades.  *  *  *  I  must  confess  I  had  rather  the 
French  would  use  our  goods  than  money  ;  but  if  not,  /  would 
T,ot  lose  the  getting  of  ten  pound  because  I  cant  get  an  hundred ; 
and  I  don't  question  but  when  the  French  get  more  foreign 
trade,  they'll  give  more  liberty  to  the  bringing  in  foreign 
goods.  I'll  suppose  John  a-Nokes  to  be  a  butcher,  Dick 
a-Styles  an  exchange  man,  yourself  a  buyer ;  will  you  buy 
no  meat  or  ribbons,  or  your  wife  a  fine  Indian  gown  or  fan, 
because  they  will  not  truck  with  you  for  indentures  which 
they  have  need  of?  I  suppose  no  ;  but  if  you  get  money 
enough  of  others,  you  care  not  though  you  give  it  away  in 
specie  for  these  things.  I  think  'tis  the  same  case  with  the 
French  trade.'* 

Of  this  work  Mr  Maculloch  remarks  : — 

"  The  author  is,  in  fact,  a  decided  and  intelligent  op- 
ponent of  all  commercial  restraints,  and  of  all  laws  for  re- 
straining, or  in  anywise  limiting,  private  expenditure  ;  and  is 
favourable  to  the  immigration  of  the  foreigners,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  enclosing,  &c.  Perhaps,  however,  the  spirit  of  this 
remarkable  tract  may  be  best  inferred  from  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  dialogues.  Among  others,  we  have  '  To  export  money, 
our  great  advantage  ;'  '  The  French  trade,  a  profitable  trade ;' 
'  Variety  of  wares  for  all  markets,  a  great  advantage  ;'  '  High- 
living,  a  great  improvement  to  arts;'  'Invitation  of  foreign 
arts,  a  great  advantage ;'  '  Multitude  of  traders,  a  great  ad- 
vantage ;'  '  The  word  Impossible,  a  great  discourager  of 
arts,'  &c.  But  how  conclusive  soever,  its  influence  was  too 
feeble  to  arrest  the  current  of  popular  prejudice.  In  the 
year  after  its  publication  (1678)  the  importation  of  French 
commodities  was  prohibited  for  three  years.  This  prohibi- 
tion was  made  perpetual  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when 
the  French  trade  was  declared  to  be  a  nuisance — a  principle, 
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if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  has  been  acted  upon  down  to  our 
own  times." 

For  a  list  of  the  writers  on  political  economy  and  commerce, 
with  notices  of  their  works,  reference  should  be  had  to  Lord 
Lauderdale*'s  collection  of  scarce  tracts,  or,  failing  that,  to  the 
more  comprehensive  and  serviceable  work  of  Mr  MacuUoch, 
the  Literature  of  Political  Economy. 


SECT.  XM. POSTS,  POST  OFFICE,   BANKS. 

Brief  and  guilty  as  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  was,  the  merit 
of  establishing  the  first  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  intelli- 
gence is  due  to  him.  The  post  office,  next  to  the  printing 
office,  has  done  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  free  trade  in  re- 
cent times  that  we  cannot  omit  a  glance  at  its  origin. 

James  I.  established  an  office  for  the  reception  and  convey- 
ance of  foreign  letters  ;  and  in  1632,  his  son  Charles  I.,  "  for 
the  convenience  of  Enghsh  merchants,"  continued  the  patent 
of  it,  which  had  been  granted  to  William  Frizell  and  Thomas 
Witherings. 

In  1635,  a  home  post  office  was  established  for  the  convey- 
ance of  inland  letters.  A  royal  proclamation  concerning  it 
states  that,  up  to  that  time,  there  had  been  no  intercourse  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  wherefore  the 
postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  is  commanded  to  set- 
tle a  running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  between  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  to  go  thither  and  come  again  in  six  days ; 
and  to  take  with  them  all  such  letters  as  shall  be  directed 
to  any  post  town  in  or  near  that  road.  Byposts  are,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  to  be  connected  with  several  places  on  the 
main  line,  to  bring  in  and  carry  out  the  letters  from  and  to 
Lincoln,  Hull,  and  other  towns.  A  similar  post  to  Chester 
and  Holyhead,  and  another  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  are  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  be  established  ;  and  it  is  promised 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  like  conveyances  should  be  set- 
tled for  the  Oxford  and  Bristol  road,  and  also  for  that  leading 
through  Colchester  and  Norwich. 

The  rates  of  postage  are  fixed  at  twopence  a  single  letter 
for  any  distance  under  eighty  miles  ;  fourpence  up  to  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles ;  sixpence  for  any  longer  distance ; 
eightpence  to  any  place  in  Scotland.  It  is  ordered  that  no 
other  messengers  nor  footposts  shall  carry  any  letters  but 
those  alone  which  shall  be  employed  by  the  king's  postmaster- 
general,  unless  to  ])laces  where  the  king's  posts  do  not  go, 
ViWh.  the  exception  of  common  known  carriers,  or  messengers 
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particularly  sent  on  purpose,  or  persons  carrying  a  letter  for 
a  friend. 

The  mode  of  conveyance  contemplated  by  this  scheme  was 
by  persons  riding  on  horseback,  which  indeed  continued  to  be 
the  general  system  of  our  post  office  down  to  near  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  Witherings,  who  was  now  inland  as  well 
as  foreign  postmaster,  was  superseded  in  1640  for  abuses 
in  both  his  offices ;  and  they  were  sequestered  into  the  hands 
of  Phillip  Barlamachy,  to  be  exercised  henceforth  under  the 
care  and  oversight  of  the  king's  principal  secretary  of  state. 
From  that  date,  therefore,  the  post  office  may  be  considered 
as  a  public  establishment.* 

A  penny  post  in  London  was  established  about  1682,  by  a 
private  individual,  but  it  merged  within  two  years  in  the 
general  post. 

Banks  for  the  deposit  of  money  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of 
these  two  circumstances,  that  Charles  I.  despotically  seized 
upon  the  money  of  the  merchants  of  London,  which,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  was  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Mint. 
He  took  it  as  a  loan  ;  but  the  merchants  not  choosing  to  be 
parties  to  such  loans,  took  to  themselves  indentured  servants, 
called  apprentices,  as  cashiers,  (not  apprenticed  lads,  as  has 
been  erroneously  recorded,)  to  whom  they  gave  the  custody  of 
their  cash. 

tSecond,  The  civil  wars  which  arose  out  of  the  despotism  of 
Charles  L  gave  scope  and  encouragement  to  runaways.  The 
indentured  servants  of  the  merchants  did  not  all  prove 
honest ;  some  decamped  to  the  wars  with  their  master's 
money,  which  set  the  merchants  to  try  other  expedients. 
They  fell  next  upon  the  plan  of  committing  the  money  to  the 
custody  of  the  goldsmiths.  This  occurred  first  about  1 645. 
When  Mr  Dudley  North  returned  from  Turkey,  more  than 
thirty  years  after  this  period,  he  was  solicited  on  'Change 
every  day,  his  brother  Roger  writes,  by  the  goldsmiths,  who 
came  with  low  obeisances  to  him  to  place  his  money  in  their 
hands,  for  that  custom  had  grown  up  while  he  was  resident  in 
Turkey.  He  did  not  like  it ;  and  when  asked  by  other  mer- 
chants where  he  kept  his  money,  he  replied,  "  At  home,  to  be 
sure  ;  where  should  I  keep  it  !"  But  he  found  the  inconve- 
nience of  keeping  it  at  home  at  last,  and  placed  it  in  the  shop 
(bank)  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  at  Temple  Bar.  From  this  time, 
banks  for  the  deposit  of  money  became  common,  and  the  deal- 
ings with  the  goldsmiths  gradually  ceased.  Several  of  them 
betook  themselves  to  the  business  of  banking. 

*  For  a  farther  account  of  the  post  office,  and  its  services  rendered  to  frPB 
trade,  see  the  Memoirs  of  Mr  Robert  Wallace  of  Kelly  and  Mr  Rowland  Hill. 
VOL.   1 
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SECTION    XLII, WILLIAM    PATERSOX,    FOUNDER    OF    THE    BANKS    OP 

ENGLAND    AND    OF    SCOTLAND,  PROJECTOR  OF  A    GRAND  SCHEME  OP 
FREE  TRADE. 

It  is  questionable  if  this  gentleman  was  more  remarkable 
for  the  great  Darien  project  of  free  trade  which  failed,  or  for 
his  project  of  the  banks  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  which 
have  succeeded. 

William  Paterson  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  year 
1 660  at  Skipmyre,  in  the  parish  of  Tinwald,  Dumfriesshire. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  no  satisfactory  memorials 
have  been  preserved  of  this  remarkable  man.  Of  his  educa- 
tion nothing  is  known  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  one  memoir  that 
he  was  bred  to  the  church.  He  is  also  said  to  have  repre- 
sented the  burgh  of  Dumfries  more  than  once  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament ;  to  have  gone  out  to  the  West  Indies  in  the 
character  of  a  Christian  missionary,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  negroes ;  and  to  have,  while  in  that  quarter, 
joined  the  buccaneers,  a  gang  of  desperadoes  who  infested 
the  shores  of  America  and  the  West  Indian  islands,  making 
prizes  indiscriminately  of  the  ships  of  all  nations  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  character  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  seas  and  coasts  of  America  which  led  him 
to  form  the  splendid  idea  of  a  settlement  at  Darien,  by  which 
he  meant  to  connect  the  seas  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe, 
and  to  form  a  grand  emporium  of  the  productions  of  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth.  That  Mr  Paterson,  however,  was  either 
a  churchman  or  a  buccaneer  at  any  period  of  his  Hfe  appears 
a  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence, 
and  at  variance  with  the  known  course  of  his  after  life.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  his  pursuits  there  were  commercial 
than  either  clerical  or  piratical.  In  whatever  capacity  he 
may  have  acquired  his  commercial  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, he  returned  to  Europe  with  a  scheme  of  trade  wholly 
different  from  the  methods  and  principles  of  any  of  the  then 
trading  companies  of  England,  and  which  he  was  desirous  of 
establishing  under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  some 
European  power,  which  might  give  greater  privileges  and 
immunities  than  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  England 
then  in  force.  This  scheme  he  seems  to  have  laid  first  before 
the  merchants  of  Hamburg,  afterwards  before  the  Dutch,  and 
then  before  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  all,  however, 
received  his  proposals  coldly.  Paterson  next  applied  to  the 
merchants  of  London,  and  with  them  concerted  the  plan  of 
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the  Bank  of  England,  of  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  gave  the  first  hint.  As  it  has  very  frequently  hap- 
pened, however,  in  similar  cases,  though  he  was  admitted  one 
of  the  original  directors,  his  richer  associates  no  sooner  became 
fully  possessed  of  his  ideas,  than  they  found  out  pretexts  for 
quarrelling  with  him,  and  finally  expelled  him  from  all  share 
in  conducting  that  business  of  which  he  had  been  the  author. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  became  acquainted  in  London 
with  some  of  his  countrymen,  particularly  with  Fletcher  of 
Salton,  who  had  penetration  enough  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
the  simple  splendour  of  his  project  with  regard  to  Darien,  and 
patriotism  enough  to  desire  to  secure  the  benefits  of  it  to  his 
own  country.  Paterson  had  all  the  patriotism  of  Fletcher, 
without  any  of  that  national  partiality  which,  in  the  former, 
somewhat  dimmed  its  lustre  and  lessened  its  effect ;  but  he 
was  yet,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  already  been  treated 
by  all  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  plans,  easily  per- 
suaded togive  the  benefit  of  his  conceptions  to  the  country  to 
which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  where  he  had  as  yet  suffered 
none  of  that  painful  mortification,  of  which  he  had  experi- 
enced less  or  more  in  all  the  places  he  had  yet  visited.  He 
accordingly  came  to  Scotland  along  with  Fletcher,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Scottish  administration,  at  the  time  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  affair  of  Glencoe,  and  who  easily  persuaded 
King  William  that  a  little  more  freedom,  and  some  new  facili- 
ties of  trade,  would  have  a  happy  effect  in  diverting  the  public 
attention  from  the  investigation  of  that  unfortunate  affair,  in 
which  his  Majesty ""s  credit  was  almost  as  deeply  implicated  as 
their  own.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  in  particular,  gave  the  project 
of  Mr  Paterson  the  support  of  his  powerful  eloquence. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  on  the  26th  of  June  1695,  ''constituting 
John  Lord  Belhaven  ;  Adam  Cockburn  of  Ormiston  ;  Lord  Jus- 
tice Clerk  ;  Francis  Montgomery  of  Gippen  ;  Sir  John  Maxwell 
of  Pollock  ;  Sir  Robert  Chiesly,  present  Provost  of  Edinburgh  ; 
John  Swinton  of  that  Ilk  ;  George  Clark,  late  bailie  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  liobert  Blackwood,  and  James  Balfour,  merchants  in 
Edinburgh ;  John  Carse,  merchant  in  Glasgow  ;  William 
Paterson,  Esq.,  James  Fowlis,  David  JNairn,  Esqs.,  Thomas 
Deans,  Esq.,  James  Cliiesly,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Coutes, 
Hugh  Frazer,  Joseph  Cahaine,  David  Ovedo,  and  Walter 
Stuart,  merchants  in  London,  with  such  others  as  shall  join  with 

them  within  the  space  of after  the  1st  day  of  August 

next,  and  all  others  whom  the  aforesaid  persons,  and  those 
joined,  or  major  part  of  them,  being  assembled,  shall  admit, 
and  join  into  their  joint-stock  and  trade,  who  shall  all  bo 
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repute,  as  if  herein  originally  insert,  to  be  one  body  incorpo- 
rate, and  a  free  incorporation,  with  perpetual  succession,  by 
the  name  of  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies  :  Providing  always,  like  as  it  is  hereby  in  the  first 
place  provided,  that  of  the  fund  or  capital  stock  that  shall 
be  agreed  to  be  advanced,  and  employed  by  the  said  under- 
takers and  their  copartners,  the  half  at  least  shall  be  appointed 
and  allotted  for  Scottishmen  within  this  kingdom,  who  shall 
enter  and  subscribe  to  the  said  company  before  the  1st  day  of 
August  1696.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  Scotsmen  living 
within  the  kingdom  shall  not,  betwixt  the  foresaid  term,  sub- 
scribe for,  and  make  up  the  equal  half  of  the  said  fund  or 
capital  stock,  then,  and  in  that  case  allenarly,  it  shall  be,  and 
is  hereby  allowed  to  Scotsmen  residing  abroad,  or  to  foreign- 
ers, to  come  in,  subscribe,  and  be  assumed  for  the  super- 
plus  of  the  said  half,  and  no  otherwise."  By  the  same 
act,  the  lowest  subscription  was  fixed  at  L.lOO  sterling, 
and  the  highest  at  .£'3000.  The  shares  of  Scotsmen,  too, 
it  was  provided,  could  be  sold  and  alienated  only  to  Scots- 
men. The  company  was  also  vested  with  full  powers  to  hold 
parliaments,  make  laws,  and  administer  justice,  &c.  in  any 
colonies  they  might  plant ;  enter  into  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce with  sovereigns,  princes,  estates,  rulers,  governors,  or  pro- 
prietorsof  land,  in  Asia,  Africaand  America,  all  their  ships  being 
bound,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  return  with  their  car- 
goes, in  the  first  instance,  to  this  country,  without  breaking  bulk 
by  the  way.  They  had  also  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  for  the  period  of  thirty-one 
years  ;  together  with  the  free  and  absolute  right  of  property 
to  all  lands,  islands,  colonies,  cities,  towns,  ports,  and  planta- 
tions they  might  come  to  establish  or  possess  ;  paying  yearly 
to  his  majesty,  and  his  successors  in  sovereignty,  one  hogshead 
of  tobacco,  in  name  of  blench  duty,  if  required.  They  had 
also  the  power  of  purchasing,  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
trade  and  navigation,  from  foreign  potentates,  such  excep- 
tions, liberties,  privileges,  &c.,  as  they  might  find  convenient. 
Their  ships  were  also  exempted  from  all  customs,  cesses,  and 
supplies,  and  their  stock  in  trade  from  all  taxes  for  the  space 
of  twenty-one  years.  All  persons  concerned  in  the  company 
were  declared  denizens  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  persons  set- 
tling in  any  of  their  colonies,  cities,  &c.,  were  to  be  reputed 
natives  of  the  kingdom,  and  enjoy  privileges  accordingly. 
This  act,  of  which  the  above  are  some  of  the  outlines,  was 
drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  Mr  Paterson,  and  was  certainly 
highly  favourable  for  his  purpose.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
where  there  was  a  large  tract  of  land  bordering  on  both  seaa, 
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the  Indian  and  the  Atlantic,  which  had  never  been  in  posses- 
sion of  any  European  nation,  was  the  spot  he  had  fixed  upon 
for  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  the  advantages  of  which 
he  thus  graphically  pointed  out :  "  The  time  and  expense  of 
navigation  to  China,  Japan,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  East  Indies,  will  be  lessened  moi'e  than 
half,    and   the   consumption  of  European   commodities   and 
manufactures  will  soon  be  more  than  doubled.     Trade  will 
increase  trade,  and  money  will  beget  money,  and  the  trading 
world  shall  need  no  more  want  work  for  their  hands,   but 
will  rather  want  hands  for  their  work.     Thus  this  door  of  the 
seas,  and  key  of  the  universe,  with  anything  of  reasonable 
management,   will,  of  course,  enable  its  proprietors  to  give 
laws  to  both  oceans,   without  being  liable  to  the  fatigues, 
expenses,  and  dangers,  or  contracting  the  guilt  and  blood  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar.     In  all  our  inquiries  that  have  been 
anything  universal,  the  conquerors  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
out  and  court  their  conquests  from  afar,  but  the  universal 
force  and  influence  of  this  attractive  magnet  is  such  as  can 
much  more  effectually  bring  empires  home  to  the  proprietors' 
doors.     But  from  what  hath  been  said  you  may  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  nature  of  these  discoveries  are  such  as  not  to 
be  engrossed  by  any  one  nation  or  people  with  exclusion  to 
others  ;  nor  can  it  be  thus  attempted  without  evident  hazard 
and  ruin,  as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
who,   by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people  to  trade,  or  so 
much  as  to  go  to  or  dwell  in  the  Indies,  have  not  only  lost 
that  trade  they  were  not  able  to  maintain,  but  have  depopu- 
lated and  ruined  their  countries  therewith,  so  that  the  Indies 
have  rather  conquered  Spain  and  Portugal  than  they  have 
conquered  the  Indies ;  for  by  their  permitting  all  to  go  out, 
and  none  to  come  in,  they  have  not  only  lost  the  people  which 
are  gone  to  the  remote  and  luxuriant  regions,   but  such  as 
remain  are  become  wholly  unprofitable,  and  good  for  nothing. 
Thus,  not  unlike  the  dog  in  the  fable,  they  have  lost  their  own 
countries,    and   not   gotten  the    Indies.      People  and  their 
industry  are  the  true  riches  of  a  prince  or  nation,  and,  in 
respect  to  them,  all  other  things  are  but  imaginary.     This  was 
well  understood  by  the  people  at  Rome,  who,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  Sparta  and   Spain,  by  general  naturalizations,  li- 
berty of  conscience,  and  immunities  of  government,  far  more 
effectually  and  advantageously  conquered  and  kept  the  world 
than  ever  they  did  or  possibly  could  have  done  by  the  sword."" 
Seeing  clearly  his  way,  Mr  Paterson  seems  not  to  have  had 
the  smallest  suspicion  but  that  others  would  see  it  also,  and 
"  he  makes  no  doubt  but  that  the  affection  we  owe  to  our 
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sister  nation  will  incline  the  company  to  be  zealous  in  using 
all  becoming  endeavours  for  bringing  our  fellow-subjects  to 
be  jointly  concerned  in  this  great,  extensive,  and  advanta- 
geous undertaking.  That  a  proposal  of  this  kind  from  the 
company  will  be  other  than  acceptable  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, since  by  this  means  the  consumption  and  demand  of 
English  manufactures,  and,  consequently,  the  employment  of 
their  people,  will  soon  be  more  than  doubled.  England  will 
be  hereby  enabled  to  become  the  long-desired  seaport,  and 
yet  its  public  revenues,  instead  of  being  diminished,  will 
thereby  be  greatly  increased.  By  this  their  nation  will  at 
once  be  eased  of  its  laws  of  restraint  and  prohibitions,  which, 
instead  of  being  encouragements,  always  have,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  greatest  lets  to  its  trade  and  happiness." 
These  liberal  views  seem  to  have  made  a  greater  impression 
on  the  public  mind  than  at  that  time  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. In  the  month  of  October  1695,  Lord  Belhaven,  Mr 
Robert  Blackwood,  and  Mr  Balfour,  went  on  a  deputation  to 
London,  accompanied  by  Mr  Paterson,  where  the  subscrip- 
tion books  were  first  opened,  and  in  the  course  of  nine 
days  .£'300,000  were  subscribed ;  one-fourth  of  all  subscrip- 
tions being  paid  in  cash.  This  promising  state  of  things, 
however,  was,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  English  monopolists, 
suddenly  reversed.  The  East  India  Company  were  the 
first  to  take  the  alarm,  and  they  communicated  their  ter- 
rors to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  latter  requested  a  confe- 
rence with  the  Commons  on  the  alarming  circumstances,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  by  what  methods  such 
an  Act  had  been  obtained,  who  were  the  promoters,  and  who 
had  become  subscribers  to  the  company.  This  was  followed 
by  an  address  to  the  king  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
stating  "  that,  by  reason  of  the  superior  advantages  granted 
to  the  Scottish  East  India  Company,  and  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Indian  trade  of  England,  a  great  part  of  the  stock 
and  shipping  of  this  nation  would  be  carried  thither,  by  which 
means  Scotland  would  be  rendered  a  free  port,  and  Europe 
from  thence  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  east  much 
cheaper  than  through  them,  and  thus  a  great  article  in  the 
balance  of  foreign  commerce  v/ould  be  lost  to  England,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  national  navigation  and  the  royal  revenue." 
The  address  went  on  to  state  that  when  the  Scots  should 
have  established  themselves  in  plantations  in  America,  the 
western  branch  of  traffic  would  also  be  lost.  The  privileges 
granted  their  company  would  render  their  country  the  gene- 
ral storehouse  for  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  timber ; 
the  low  rates  at  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  carry  ou 
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their  manufactures,  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  Eng- 
lish to  compete  with  them  ;  while,  in  addition,  his  Majesty 
engaged  to  protect,  by  the  naval  strength  of  England,  a  com- 
pany, whose  success  was  incompatible  with  its  existence.'" 
This  address  his  majesty  received  graciously,  observing, 
"  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland,  but  he  hoped 
some  remedy  might  yet  be  found  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience that  might  arise  from  the  act."  To  satisfy  his 
EngHsh  parliament  that  he  was  in  earnest,  William  dis- 
missed his  Scottish  ministers,  and  among  the  rest  the  Earl 
of  Stair. 

The  English  parliament,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  darkest 
ages,  and  the  most  barbarous  nations,  proceeded  to  declare 
Lord  Belhaven,  William  Paterson,  and  other  members  of  the 
deputation,  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  for 
administering  in  that  kingdom  the  oath  defideli  to  a  foreign 
association.  Those  of  their  own  people  who  had  become  part- 
ners in  the  company  were  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and 
were  by  this  means  compelled  to  withdraw  their  subscriptions. 
Upwards  of  L.200,000  had  been  subscribed  to  the  scheme  by 
the  merchants  of  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  English 
resident  at  the  latter  city.  Sir  Paul  Rycault,  was  instructed  to 
present  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  the  magis- 
trates, complaining  of  the  countenance  they  had  given  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Darien  Company,  who  had  formed,  and 
were  prosecuting,  a  plan  fraught  with  many  evils ;  a  plan 
which  his  majesty  did  not  intend  to  support,  and  from  which, 
if  the  Hamburghers  did  not  withdraw  their  aid,  they  might 
be  prepared  for  an  interruption  of  that  kindly  feeling,  and 
those  good  offices,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty  to  cul- 
tivate and  to  exercise  towards  them.  The  answer  of  the  city 
was  worthy  of  itself  in  its  best  days.  "  They  considered  it 
strange  that  the  King  of  England  should  dictate  to  them,  a 
free  people,  how,  or  with  whom  they  were  to  engage  in  the 
arrangements  of  commerce  ;  and  still  more  so,  that  they  should 
be  blamed  for  offering  to  connect  themselves  in  this  way  with 
a  body  of  his  own  subjects,  incorporated  under  a  special  act 
of  parliament.'"'  From  this  interference,  however,  the  Ham- 
burghers, aware  that  the  company  was  to  be  thwarted  in  all  its 
proceedings  by  the  superior  power  of  England,  lost  confidence 
in  the  scheme,  and  finally  withdrew  their  subscriptions.  The 
Dutch,  too,  equally  jealous  of  commercial  rivalry  with  England, 
and  influenced  perhaps  by  the  same  motives  with  the  Ham- 
burghers, withdrew  their  subscriptions  also,  and  the  company 
was  left  to  the  unassisted  resources  of  their  own  poor  and  de- 
pressed country.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  scheme  had 
been  patronized  abroad  by  the  wealthy  individuals,  and  the 
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bitterness  of  the  opposition  directed  against  it  by  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  eqnally  tended  to  give  it  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Scotsmen,  and  they  determined  to  go  on  with  such 
means  as  they  could  command,  secure  of  abundant  support 
when  the  practicability  of  the  plan  should  be  demonstrated. 
The  books  for  subscription  were  not  opened  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  till  the  month  of  February  1696,  and  they  were 
not  filled  up  till  the  month  of  August,  when,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  partners,  another  L.100,000sterling  was  shared  in  Scot- 
land fourteen  months  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  eagerness  with  which  all  classes  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  magnificent 
copartnery  now  forming.  Every  burgh,  every  city,  and 
almost  every  family  of  any  consequence,  became  shareholders. 
L.400,000  were  subscribed,  an  astonishing  sum,  when  it  is 
known  that,  at  that  time,  the  circulating  capital  of  the  king- 
dom did  not  exceed  L.800,000  sterling.  To  this  enthusiasm  a 
variety  of  causes  contributed.  The  scheme  of  Paterson  was  po- 
litically good.  It  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  promised 
important  results  in  a  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Many  of  the  subscribers,  indeed, 
were  influenced  solely  by  religious  motives,  as  they  considered 
the  setting  up  of  a  church,  regularly  constituted,  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  most  likely  means  for  spreading  the  gospel  among 
the  natives,  and  as  affording  facilities  for  that  purpose  which 
could  not  in  any  other  way  be  obtained.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  scheme,  having  become  a  national  mania,  was 
not  left  to  work  its  way  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  The 
scene  of  the  intended  operations  became  the  subject  of  num- 
berless pamphlets,  wherein  fancy  was  much  more  largely  em- 
ployed than  fact.  The  soil  was  represented  as  rich,  and 
teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  fertihty ;  the  rivers  as  full  of 
fish,  and  their  sands  sparkling  with  gold;  the  woods  smiling 
in  perpetual  verdure,  at  all  times  ringing  with  the  melody  of 
spring,  and  loading  every  breeze  that  swept  over  them  with 
the  most  delightful  odours. 

Having  completed  their  preparations,  and  the  public  autho- 
rities having  assured  them  of  protection  and  encouragement, 
the  colony,  in  presence  of  the  whole  city  of  Edinburgh,  which 
poured  out  its  inhabitants  to  witness  the  scene,  embarked, 
Mr  Paterson  going  first  on  board  at  Leith,  from  the  roads  of 
which  they  sailed  on  the  26th  of  July  1698.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  five  ships,  purchased  at  Hamburgh  or  Holland,  (for 
they  were  refused  even  the  trifling  accommodation  of  a  ship  of 
war  which  was  laid  up  at  Burntisland,)  and  were  named  the 
Caledonia,  St  Andrew,  Unicorn,  Dolphin,  and  Endeavour,  the 
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two  last  being  yachts  laden  with  provisions  and  military 
Btores.  The  colony  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  men,  three 
hundred  of  them  being  young  men  of  the  best  Scottish  fami- 
lies. Among  them  were  also  sixty  ofiicers  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  peace  which  had  just  been 
concluded,  and  who  carried  along  with  them  the  troops  they 
had  commanded  ;  all  of  whom  were  men  who  had  been  raised 
on  their  own  estates,  or  on  those  of  their  relations.  Many 
soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  services  had  been  refused — for 
many  more  than  could  be  employed  had  oifered  themselves 
— were  found  hid  in  the  ships,  and,  when  ordered  ashore, 
clung  to  the  ropes,  imploring  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  theii 
countrymen  without  fte  or  reward.  The  whole  sailed  amidst 
the  praises  and  prayers,  and  the  tears  of  relations,  friends,  and 
countrymen;  and  "neighbouring  nations,"  says  Dalrymple, 
"  saw,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  respect,  the  poorest  na- 
tion of  Europe  sending  forth  the  most  gallant  colony  which  had 
ever  gone  from  the  old  to  the  new  world.  The  parliament  of 
Scotland  met  in  the  same  week  that  the  expedition  for  Darien 
Bailed,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  they  presented  a  unanimous 
address  to  the  king,  requesting  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  support  the  company.  The  Lord  President,  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple,  and  Sir  James  Stuart,  Lord  Advocate,  also  drew 
out  memorials  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  company,  in  which 
they  proved  their  rights  to  be  irrefragable,  on  the  principles 
both  of  constitutional  and  public  law.  All  this,  however,  did 
not  prevent  orders  being  sent  out  by  the  English  ministry  to 
all  the  English  governors  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
to  withhold  all  supplies  from  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien, 
and  to  have  no  manner  of  communication  with  it  either  in  one 
shape  or  another.  Meanwhile  the  colony  proceeded  on  its 
voyage  without  anything  remarkable  occurring,  and,  on  the  Sd 
-of  iNovember,  landed  between  Portobello  and  Carthagena,  at 
a  place  called  Acta,  where  there  was  an  excellent  harbour, 
about  four  miles  from  Golden  Island.  Having  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  natives  to  settle  among  them,  they  proceeded 
to  cut  through  a  peninsula,  by  which  they  obtained,  what  they 
conceived  to  be,  a  favourable  site  for  a  city,  and  they  accord- 
ingly began  to  build  one  under  the  name  of  New  Edinburgh. 
They  also  constructed  a  fort  in  a  commanding  situation,  for 
the  protection  of  the  town  and  the  harbour,  which  they 
named  St  Andrew ;  and  on  the  country  itself  they  imposed 
the  name  of  Caledonia.  The  first  care  of  the  council,  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  company,  and  of  which  Mr  Pater- 
son  was  one  of  the  chief,  was  to  establish  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  the  native  chiefs,  which  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
doing.     To  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Carthagena  and  Pana- 
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ma  they  also  sent  friendly  deputations,  stating  their  desire  to 
live  with  them  upon  terms  of  amity  and  reciprocal  inter- 
course. On  the  28th  of  December  1698,  the  council  issued  a 
proclamation,  dated  at  New  Edinburgh,  to  the  following 
effect : — "  We  do  hereby  publish  and  declare,  that  all  man- 
ner of  persons,  of  what  nation  or  people  soever,  are,  and  shall, 
from  henceforward,  be  equally  free,  and  alike  capable  of  the 
said  properties,  privileges,  protections,  immunities,  and  rights 
of  government,  granted  unto  us  ;  and  the  merchants  and 
merchant-ships  of  all  nations  may  freely  come  to  and 
trade  with  oui's,  without  being  liable,  in  their  persons  or 
goods,  to  any  manner  of  capture,  confiscation,  seizure,  for- 
feiture, attachment,  arrest,  restraint,  or  prohibition  for  or  by 
reason  of  any  embargo,  breach  of  the  peace,  letters  of  marque, 
or  reprisals,  declarations  of  war  with  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  or  state,  or  upon  any  other  account  or  pretence 
whatsoever.  And  we  do  hereby  not  only  grant,  concede,  and 
declare,  a  general  and  equal  freedom  of  government  and 
trade  to  those  of  all  nations  who  shall  hereafter  be  of  or  con- 
cerned with  us,  but  also  a  full  and  free  liberty  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religion,  so  as  the  same  be  not  understood  to 
allow,  connive  at,  or  indulge,  the  blaspheming  of  God's  holy 
name,  or  any  of  his  attributes,  or  of  the  unhallowing  or  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath  day ;  and,  finally,  as  the  best  and  surest 
means  to  render  any  government  successful,  durable,  and 
happy,  it  shall,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  be  ever  our 
constant  and  chicfest  care,  that  all  our  further  constitu- 
tions, laws,  and  ordinances,  be  consonant  and  agreeable 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  right  reason,  and  the  examples 
of  the  wisest  and  justest  nations ;  that  fi-om  the  right- 
eousness thereof  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  and  expect 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  increase."  So  far  all  was 
well,  but  the  want  of  a  leading  spirit,  of  one  who  could 
overawe  the  refractory,  and  of  summary  laws  for  their  punish- 
ment, soon  began  to  be  felt.  Mr  Paterson  was  too  modest  a 
man  himself  to  assume  such  a  position,  and  the  event  shewed 
that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  constancy  and  good 
sense  of  others.  After  all  his  expense  of  time  and  trouble  of 
contrivance,  he  seems  to  have  reserved  nothing  for  himself 
above  the  meanest  councillor  upon  his  list.  In  the  original 
articles  of  the  company,  it  had  been  agreed  that  he  should  be 
allowed  two  per  cent,  on  the  stock,  and  three  per  cent,  on 
the  profits,  but  he  liad  given  up  both  these  claims  long  be- 
fore leaving  Scotland.  •'  It  was  not  suspicion  of  the  justice 
or  gratitude  of  the  company,  nor  a  consciousness  that  his 
services  could  ever  become  useless  to  them,  but  the  ingrati- 
tude of  some  individuals,  experienced  in  life,  which  made  it  a 
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matter  of  common  prudence  in  hini  to  ask  a  retribution  for 
six  years  of  his  time,  and  ton  thousand  pounds  spent  in  pro- 
moting the  estabhshment  of  the  company."     '"  But  now,""  he 
continues,  "  that  I  see  it  standing  upon  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, and  supported  by  so  many  great  and  good  men,  I 
release  all  claim  to  that  retribution,  happy  in  the  noble  con- 
cession made  to  me,  but  happier  in  the  return  which  I  now 
make  for  it."     With  the  same  simplicity  and  generosity  of 
character  which  led  him  to  relinquish  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages he  had  secured  for  himself,  he  relinquished  all  claim  to 
any  superiority  in  the  direction  of  the  colony,  which  was  en- 
trusted to  men  evidently  but  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  under 
regulations  which  supposed  the  persons  composing  it  to  be 
men  of  better  tempers  and  greater  self-command  than  they 
really  were.     The  whole  management  was  vested  in  a  council 
of  seven,  under  regulations,  the  fifth  of  which  ran  thus : — 
"  That,  after  their  landing  and  settlement  as  aforesaid,  they, 
the  council,  shall  class  and  divide  the  whole  freemen  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  colony  into  districts,  each  district  to  contain 
at  least  fifty,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  freeman  inhabitants, 
who  shall  elect  yearly  any  one  freeman  inhabitant  whom  they 
shall  think  fit   to  represent  them  in  a  parliament,  or  council 
general,  of  the  said  colony,   which  parliament  shall  be  called 
or  adjourned  by  the  said  council,  as  they  see  cause ;  and,  be- 
ing so  constituted,    may,    with  consent  of  the  said  council, 
make  and  enact  such  rules,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  and 
impose  such  taxes  as  they  think  fit  and  needful  for  the  good 
of  the  establishment,  improvement,  and  support  of  the  said 
colony  ;  providing  always,  that  they  lay  no  further  duties  or 
impositions  of  trade  than  what  is  after-stated."     This  parlia- 
ment was  accordingly  called,  and  held  at  least  two  sessions. 
During  the  first  session,   in  the  month  of   April    J  699,    it 
enacted  thirty-four  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal justice  in  the  colony.     This  is  a  curious  document,  and 
in  several  items  bears  strong  marks  of  the  liberal  spirit  and 
philosophic  mind  of  Paterson.     It  discovers  a  marked  regard 
to  personal  liberty,  and  great  jealousy  of  its  infraction.     Vio- 
lations of  women  is  declared  a  crime  to  be  punished  with 
death,  though  the  women  should  belong  to  an  enemy ;  and  to 
plunder  Indians  is  rated  as  common  theft.     No  man  was  to  be 
confined  more  than  three  months  before  being  brought  to 
trial ;  and  in  all  criminal  cases  no  judgment  was  to  pass  with- 
out the  consent  and  concurrence  of  a  jury  of  fifteen  persons. 
No  freeman  could  be  subjected  to  any  restraint  for  debt  un- 
less there  should  be  fraud,  or  the  design  thereof,  or  wilful  or 
apparent  breach  of  trust,  misapplication,  or  concealment,  first 
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proved  upon  him.  One  of  the  councillors,  writing  at  this  time 
to  the  directors  at  home,  says — "  We  found  the  inconvenience 
of  calling  a  parliament,  and  of  telling  the  inhabitants  that 
they  were  freemen  so  soon.  They  had  not  the  true  notion  of 
liberty.  The  thoughts  of  it  made  them  insolent,  and  ruined 
command.  You  know  that  it's  expressly  in  the  '  Encourage- 
ment,' that  they  are  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  at  the 
three  years""  end  to  have  a  division  of  land."  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  this  director  that  no  parliament  should  have  been 
called  till  at  least  the  three  years'  of  servitude  had  expired. 
Even  then,  from  the  character  of  the  settlers,  who  had  not 
been  selected  with  that  care  which  an  experiment  of  such  vast 
consequences  demanded,  there  might  have  existed  causes  for 
delaying  the  escape.  Among  the  better  class  there  were  too 
many  young  men  of  birth.  These  were  inexperienced,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  exercising  authority,  and  equally  ill  adapted 
for  submitting  to  it.  Among  the  lower  class  were  many  who 
had  been  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  who  had  resorted  to 
the  colony  purely  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  at 
home.  These,  instead  of  submitting  with  patience  to  the  pri- 
vations and  labour  necessary  in  that  state  of  society  in  which 
they  were  now  placed,  would  gladly  have  laid  aside  the  mat- 
tock and  axe,  and  have  employed  themselves  in  plundering  in- 
cursions upon  the  Indians  or  the  Spaniards.  The  subscribers 
to  the  scheme  were  so  numerous,  that  the  idle,  the  unprin- 
cipled, and  profligate,  had  found  but  too  little  difficulty  in  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  infant  colony.  Those  who  were 
nominated  to  the  council,  too,  had  been  selected  without  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  violent  struggle  that  Pater- 
son  could  prevail  on  his  colleagues  to  exercise  their  authority. 
"  There  was  not,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Shields,  "  one 
of  the  old  council  fitted  for  government,  and  things  were  gone 
too  far  before  the  new  took  place."" 

Mr  Paterson,  when  he  first  established  his  colony,  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  land  his  people  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  the  best  season  for  Europeans  first  encountering  the 
climate  of  Darien,  and  the  first  letter  from  the  council  to  the 
directors,  thus  expresses  the  satisfaction  of  the  colonists  with 
their  new  destination  : — "  As  to  the  country,  we  find  it  very 
healthful ;  for,  though  we  arrived  here  in  the  rainy  season, 
from  which  we  had  little  or  no  shelter  for  several  weeks 
together,  and  many  sick  among  us,  yet  we  are  so  far  recovered, 
and  in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  could  hardly  anywhere  be 
expected  among  such  a  number  of  men  together.  In  fruitful- 
ness  this  country  seems  not  to  give  place  to  any  in  the  world, 
for  we  have  seen  several  of  the  fruits,  as  cocoa-nuts,  barillas, 
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sugar  canes,  maize,  oranges,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  them  in  their 
kinds,  the  best  anywhere  to  be  found.  Nay,  there  is  hardly 
a  foot  of  ground  but  may  be  cultivated,  for  even  upon  the 
very  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills  there  is  commonly  three  or 
four  feet  deep  of  rich  earth,  without  so  much  as  a  stone  to  be 
found  therein.  Here  is  good  hunting  and  fowling,  and  excel- 
lent fishing  in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  coast ;  so  that,  could 
we  improve  the  season  of  the  year  just  now  begun,  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  subsist  of  ourselves  ;  but  the  building  and  forti- 
fying will  lose  us  a  whole  year's  planting."  This  was,  however, 
no  more  than  all  of  them  must  have  foreseen  ;  and  they  never 
doubted  of  obtaining  more  provisions  than  they  could  want 
from  the  West  India  Islands,  or  from  the  American  colonies. 
Orders,  however,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  were  sent  out 
after  them  to  all  the  English  governors,  prohibiting  all 
communication  with  them.  These  proclamations  were  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  the  unfortunate  Scottish  colonists  were  denied 
those  supplies  which  had  seldom  been  withheld  from  lawless 
smugglers,  buccaneers,  and  pirates.  In  addition  to  this, 
which  was  the  principal  source  of  all  their  misfortunes,  those 
who  superintended  the  equipment  of  the  expedition  had, 
through  carelessness  or  design,  furnished  them  with  provisions 
part  of  which  were  uneatable,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  colony  had  to  be  put  on  short  allowance,  when  the 
sickly  season  was  thinning  their  n)7mbers,  and  bringing  addi- 
tional duty  on  those  who  were  in  health.  In  this  emergency, 
their  Indian  friends  exerted  themselves  on  their  behalf,  put- 
ting to  shame  their  Christian  brethren,  who,  from  a  mean 
jealousy,  were  attempting  to  starve  them ;  and  they  might 
still  have  done  better,  had  not  insubordination  broken  out 
among  themselves  and  a  conspiracy  been  formed,  in  which 
some  of  the  council  were  implicated,  to  seize  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  to  make  their  escape  from  the  colony.  After  matters  had 
come  this  length,  Paterson  succeeded  in  assuming  new  coun- 
cillors, a  measure  which  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  discontented.  The  new  council  also  dispatched 
one  of  their  own  number  to  Britain,  with  an  address  to  the 
king,  and  a  pressing  request  to  send  them  out  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  and  men.  On  receiving  this  dispatch, 
the  directors  lost  no  time  in  sending  out  the  requisite  supplies. 
They  had  already  sent  dispatches  and  provisions  by  a  brig, 
which  sailed  from  the  Clyde  in  the  end  of  February  1699, 
but  which  unhappily  never  reached  her  destination.  On  the 
arrival  in  Britain  of  another  of  their  number,  Mr  Hamilton, 
who  was  accountant-general  to  the  colony,  and  whose  absence 
was   highly   detrimental   to  its  interests,  the  Olive  Branch, 
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Captain  Jamieson,  and  another  vessel,  with  three  hundred 
reeruits  and  stores  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were 
dispatched  from  Leith  Roads  on  the  12th  of  May  1699. 
Matters  in  the  colony  were  in  the  meantime  getting  worse ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  June  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  aban- 
doning the  place  within  eight  months  of  the  time  they  had 
taken  possession  of  it.  The  unfortunate  projector  himself 
was  at  the  time  on  board  the  Union,  whither  he  had  been 
conveyed  some  days  before  in  a  fever,  brought  on  by  anxiety 
and  grief  for  the  weakness  of  his  colleagues  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  those  hopes  which  he  had  so  sanguinely  cherished,  and 
which  he  had  found  so  nearly  realized.  The  depression  of  his 
spirits  continued  long  after  the  fever  had  left  him  ;  and  while 
he  was  at  Boston,  in  the  month  of  September  following,  one 
of  his  friends  writes  concerning  him  : — "  Grief  has  broke  Mr 
Paterson's  heart  and  turned  his  brain,  and  now  he's  a  child ; 
they  may  do  what  they  like  for  him."  He,  however,  recovered 
the  full  powers  of  his  mind  at  New  York,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  to  make  his  report  to  the  company,  and 
to  give  them  his  best  advice  regarding  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  their  undertaking.  Two  of  their  captains,  Samuel 
Veitch  and  Thomas  Drummond,  remained  at  New  York,  to 
be  ready  to  join  the  colony.  Should  it  be  again  revived,  the 
Olive  Branchy  the  vessel  alluded  to  as  having  gone  out  to  the 
colony  with  recruits  and  provisions,  was  followed  by  a  fleet  of 
four  ships,  the  Rising  iSun,  Hope,  Duke  Hamilton,  and  Hope 
of  Borroivstownness,  with  thirteen  hundred  men.  These  ships 
all  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  24th  of  September 
1699,  and  reached  Caledonia  Bay  on  the  30th  of  November 
following.  With  this  fleet  went  out  William  Veitch,  sen  of 
the  Rev.  William  Veitch  of  Dumfries,  and  brother  to  Samuel 
already  mentioned.  This  person  went  out  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  a  captain  and  a  councillor.  Individuals  were  also 
sent  out  by  various  conveyances,  with  bills  of  credit  for  the 
use  of  the  colony.  Everything  now,  however,  went  against 
them.  The  Olive  Branch  and  her  consort  having  arrived  in 
the  harbour  of  New  Edinburgh,  the  recruits  determined  to 
land  and  repossess  themselves  of  the  place,  the  huts  of  which 
they  found  burnt  down  and  totally  deserted  ;  one  of  their 
ships,  however,  took  fire  and  was  burnt  in  the  harbour,  on 
which  the  others  set  sail  for  Jamaica.  When  the  fleet  which 
followed  arrived  in  November,  and,  instead  of  a  colony  ready 
to  receive  them,  found  the  huts  burned  down,  the  fort  dis- 
mantled, and  the  ground  which  had  been  cleared  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  weeds,  with  all  the  tools  and  implements  of 
husbandry  taken  away,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.     A 
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general  cry  was  raised  in  the  ships  to  be  conducted  home, 
which  was  encouraged  by  Mr  James  Byres,  one  of  the  new 
councillors,  who  seems  to  have  been  himself  deeply  impressed 
with  that  dejection  of  spirit  which,  as  a  councillor,  it  was  his 
duty  to  suppress.  Veitch,  however,  assisted  by  Captain 
Thomas  Drummond,  who  had  come  out  in  the  Olive  Branch, 
and  had  taken  up  his  residence  among  the  natives  till  the  fleet 
which  he  expected  should  arrive,  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
men  to  land.  As  the  Spaniards  had  already  shewn  their 
hostility,  and  having  been  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  the 
colonists  in  the  preceding  February,  they  were  preparing  for 
another  attack,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  treatment  which 
the  colony  had  met  with  from  the  English  government ; 
Drummond  proposed  an  immediate  attack  on  Portobello, 
which  they  could  easily  have  reduced,  and  where  they  might 
have  been  supplied  with  such  things  as  they  were  most  in 
want  of.  In  this  he  was  cordially  seconded  by  Veitch,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  timidity  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
intrigues  of  Byres,  who  at  length  succeeded  in  ejecting  him 
from  the  council.  Two  ministers,  Messrs  James  and  Scott, 
went  out  with  the  first  expedition,  but  the  one  died  on  the 
passage,  and  the  other  shortly  after  landing  in  New  Cale- 
donia. The  council  having  written  home  to  the  directors, 
regretting  the  death  of  their  ministers,  and  begging  that 
others  might  be  sent  to  supply  their  place,  the  commission  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  parti- 
cular desire  of  the  board  of  directors,  sent  out  the  Reverend 
Messrs  Alexander  Shields,  (the  well-known  author  of  the 
"  Hind  let  Loose,''  "  Life  of  Renwick,"  &c.)  Borland,  Stabo, 
and  Dagliesh.  These  persons  sailed  in  the  last  fleet.  They 
were  instructed,  on  their  arrival,  with  the  advice  and  concur- 
rence of  the  government,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  solemn  thanks- 
giving, to  form  themselves  into  presbytery,  to  ordain  elders 
and  deacons,  and  to  divide  the  colony  into  parishes,  that  thus 
each  minister  might  have  a  particular  charge.  After  which  it 
was  recommended  to  them,  "  so  soon  as  they  should  find  the 
colony  in  case  for  it,  to  assemble  the  whole  Christian  inhabit- 
ants, and  keep  a  day  together  for  solemn  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  with  the'  greatest  solemnity  and  seriousness  to  avouch 
the  Lord  to  be  their  God,  and  dedicate  themselves  and  the 
land  to  the  Lord."  The  church  of  Scotland  took  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  colony  of  Darien,  that  the  commission  sent  a 
particular  admonition  by  the  ministers,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — "  We  shall,  in  the  next  place, 
particularly  address  ourselves  to  you  that  are  in  military 
charge  and  have  command  over  the  soldiery,  whether  by  land 
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or  sea.  It  is  on  you,  honoured  and  worthy  gentlemen,  that  a 
great  share  of  the  burden  of  the  public  safety  lies.  You  are, 
in  some  respects,  both  the  hands  and  the  eyes  of  this  infant 
colony.  Many  of  you  have  lately  been  engaged  in  a  just  and 
glorious  war,  for  retrieving  and  defending  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, the  liberties  and  rights  of  your  country,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  matchless  prince.  And  now,  when,  through  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  his  and  your  arms  have  pro- 
cured an  honourable  peace  at  home,  you,  and  others  with 
you,  have,  with  much  bravery,  embarked  yourselves  in  a  great, 
generous,  and  just  undertaking,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  for  advancing  the  honour  and  interest  of  your  native 
country.  If  in  this  you  acquit  yourselves  like  men  and  Chris- 
tians, your  fame  will  be  renowned  both  abroad  and  at  home." 
The  ministers  found  the  colony  in  circumstances  very  different 
from  what  the  address  of  the  commission  naturally  supposed  ; 
and  it  was  but  few  of  their  instructions  they  were  able  to  carry 
into  effect.  Two  of  them,  however,  preached  on  the  land,  and 
one  on  board  the  Rising  i^un,  every  Sabbath  day.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  their  affairs,  the  irreligion 
and  licentiousness  of  the  colonists,  oppressed  their  spirits  and 
paralyzed  their  efforts.  With  a  view  of  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natives,  they  undertook  a  journey  into  the  inte- 
rior, accompanied  by  a  Lieutenant  Turnbull,  who  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language.  They  spent  several 
nights  in  the  cabins  of  the  natives,  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  ;  and  on  their  return  brought  back 
to  the  colonists  the  first  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards.  When  apprised  of  all  the  circumstances,  the 
directors  felt  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  those  who, 
upon  such  slight  grounds,  had  left  the  settlement  desolate, 
and  whose  glory,  they  said,  it  ought  to  have  been  to  have 
perished  there,  rather  than  to  have  abandoned  it  so  shame- 
fully. In  their  letters  to  their  new  councillors  and  officers, 
they  implored  them  to  keep  the  example  of  their  predecessors 
before  their  eyes  as  a  beacon,  and  to  avoid  those  ruinous  dis- 
sensions and  shameful  vices  on  which  they  had  wrecked  so 
hopeful  an  enterprise.  "  It  is  a  lasting  disgrace,*"  they  add, 
"  to  the  memories  of  those  officers  who  went  in  the  first  expe- 
dition, that  even  the  meanest  planters  were  scandalized  at  the 
licentiousness  of  their  lives,  many  of  them  living  very  intem- 
perately  and  viciously  for  many  months  at  the  public  charge, 
whilst  the  sober  and  industrious  among  them  were  vigilant  in 
doing  their  duty.  Nor  can  we,  upon  serious  reflection,  wonder 
if  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  has  misgiven  in  the  hands  of 
such  as,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  neither  feared 
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God  nor  regarded  man."  They  have  also  blamed  the  old 
council  heavily  for  deserting  the  place,  without  ever  calling  a 
parliament  or  general  meeting  of  the  colony,  or  in  any  way 
consulting  their  inclinations,  but  commanding  them  to  a  blind 
and  implicit  obedience,  which  is  more  than  they  ever  can  be 
answerable  for,  "  wherefore,"  they  continue,  "  we  desire  you 
would  constitute  a  parliament,  whose  advice  you  are  to  take 
in  all  important  matters.  And  in  the  mean  time  you  are  to 
acquaint  the  officers  and  planters  with  the  constitutions,  and 
the  few  additional  ones  sent  with  Mr  Mackay,  that  all  and 
every  person  in  the  colony  may  know  their  duty,  advantages, 
and  privileges."  Alarmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  soon 
after  received  from  Darien,  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
pany dispatched  a  proclamation,  declaring  "  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  any  person  of  whatever  degree  inhabiting  the  colony, 
not  only  to  protest  against,  but  to  disobey,  and  oppose  any 
resolution  to  desert  the  colony  ;"  and  "  that  it  shall  be  death, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  to  move,  deliberate,  or  reason  upon 
any  such  desertion  or  surrender,  without  special  order  from 
the  council-general  for  that  effect.  And  they  order  and 
require  the  council  of  Caledonia  to  proclaim  this  solemnly,  as 
they  shall  be  answerable."  Before  this  act  was  passed  in 
Edinburgh,  however,  New  Caledonia  was  once  more  evacuated. 
The  men  had  set  busily  to  the  rebuilding  the  huts  and  repair- 
ing the  fort;  but  strenuous  efforts  were  still  made  in  the 
council  to  discourage  them,  by  those  who  wished  to  evacuate 
the  settlement.  Veitch  was  with  difficulty  allowed  to  protest 
against  some  of  their  resolutions;  and  for  opposing  them 
with  warmth.  Captain  Drunimond  was  laid  under  arrest. 
Speaking  of  Drummond,  Mr  Shields  says,  "  Under  God,  it  is 
owing  to  him  and  the  prudence  of  Captain  Veitch  that  we 
have  stayed  here  so  long,  which  was  no  small  difficulty  to 
accomplish."  And  again,  "  If  we  had  not  met  with  Drum- 
mond at  our  arrival,  we  had  never  settled  in  this  place. 
Byres  and  Lindsay  being  averse  from  it,  and  designing  to 
discourage  it  from  the  very  first;  Gibson  being  indifferent,  if 
he  got  his  pipe  and  dram  ;  only  Veitch  remained  resolved  to 
promote  it,  who  was  all  along  Drummond's  friend,  and  con- 
curred with  his  proposal  to  send  men  against  the  Spaniards 
at  first,  and  took  the  patronizing  as  long  as  he  could  conve- 
niently, but  with  such  caution  and  prudence  as  to  avoid  and 
prevent  animosity  and  faction,  which  he  saw  were  unavoid- 
able, threatening  the  speedier  dissolution  of  this  interest,  if  ho 
should  insist  on  the  prosecution  of  that  plea,  and  in  opposition 
to  that  spate  that  was  running  against  Drummond.  But  now 
Finab  coming,  who  was  Drummond's  comrade  and  fellow- 
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officer  in  Lorne''s  regiment  in  Flanders,  he  is  set  at  liberty." 
This  was  Colonel  Campbell  of  Finab,  who,  with  three  hundred 
of  his  own  men,  had  come  out  and  joined  this  last  party  about 
two  months  after  their  arrival.  The  Spanish  troops  mean- 
time, from  Panama  and  Santa  Maria,  conducted  through  the 
woods  by  negroes,  were  approaching  them,  they  had  advanced 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  as  far  as  Tubusantee, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  colony,  when  Finab 
marched  against  them  with  two  hundred  men,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  slight  skirmish,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  The 
victory,  which  at  one  time  would  have  been  of  signal  service 
to  the  colony,  was  now  unavailing ;  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships, 
under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  Carthagena,  Don 
Juan  Pinienta,  having  blocked  up  the  harbour,  and  landed 
a  number  of  troops,  who,  advancing  along  with  the  party 
■which  had  foimd  their  way  through  the  woods,  invested  the 
fort.  Cut  off  from  wa*er,  reduced  by  sickness,  and  otherwise 
dispirited,  the  garrison  was  loud  in  its  demands  for  a  capitu- 
lation, and  the  council  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  comply 
with  it.  Finab  being  laid  up  at  the  time  with  a  fever,  Veitch 
conducted  the  treaty,  and  was  allowed  honourable  terms. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  having  gone  on  ship-board, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  they  weighed  anchor  on  the 
11th  of  April  1700,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica,  after  having 
occupied  New  Caledonia  somewhat  more  than  four  months. 
The  Hope,  on  board  of  which  was  Captain  Veitch  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  property,  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
Colonades,  on  the  western  coast  of  Cuba.  Veitch,  however, 
was  dead  before  this  accident  happened.  The  Rising  Sun 
was  wrecked  on  the  bar  of  Carolina,  and  the  captain  and 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  persons  who  had  previously 
landed,  were  lost.  Of  the  few  survivors,  some  remained  in 
the  English  settlements,  some  died  in  Spanish  prisons,  and  of 
the  three  thousand  men  that  at  different  periods  went  out  to 
the  settlement,  perhaps  not  above  twenty  ever  gained  their 
native  land. 

In  this  melancholy  manner  terminated  the  only  attempt  at 
colonization  ever  made  by  Scotland.  That  it  was  an  attempt 
far  beyond  the  means  of  the  nation  must  be  admitted.  The 
conception,  however,  was  splendid,  the  promise  great,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  the  experiment,  and  but  for  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  more  particularly  the  former, 
might  possibly  have  succeeded.  The  settlers,  indeed,  were 
not  well  selected  ;  the  principles  attempted  to  be  avied  on 
were  theoretic,  and  too  refined  for  the  elements  upon  which 
they  were  to  operate  ;  and,  above  all,  the  council  were  men  of 
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feeble  minds,  utterly  unqualified  to  act  in  a  situation  of  such 
diSiculty  as  that  in  which  they  came  to  be  placed.  Had  the 
wants  of  the  Scottish  settlers  been  supplied  by  the  English 
colonies,  which  they  could  very  well  have  been,  even  with 
advantage  to  the  colonies,  the  hrst  and  most  fatal  disunion 
and  abandonment  of  their  station  could  not  have  happened  ; 
and  had  they  been  acknowledged  by  their  sovereign,  the 
attack  made  upon  them  by  the  Spaniards,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  colony,  would  never  have  been  made.  Time 
would  have  smoothed  down  the  asperities  among  the 
settlers  themselves,  experience  would  have  corrected  their 
errors  in  legislation,  and  New  Caledonia,  which  remains 
to  this  day  a  wilderness,  might  have  become  the  emporium  of 
half  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Mr  Paterson,  not  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  his  Darien 
project,  instead  of  repining,  revived  the  scheme  in  a  form  that 
he  supposed  might  be  less  startling,  and  which  might  induce 
England,  whose  hostility  had  hitherto  thwarted  all  his  mea- 
sures, to  become  the  principals  in  the  undertaking,  reserving 
only  one-fifth  part  for  Scotland.  The  controversy  between  the 
nations,  however,  was  now  running  too  high,  and  the  ill  blood 
of  both  was  too  hot  to  admit  of  anything  of  the  kind  being 
listened  to. 

Mr  Paterson,  though  he  was  pitied,  and  must  have  been 
respected,  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  poor  circumstances.  After  the  union,  he 
claimed  upon  the  equivalent  money  for  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained at  Darien,  and  none  of  the  proprietors  certainly  had  a 
fairer  claim,  but  he  never  received  one  farthing.  Had  Pater- 
son's  scheme  succeeded,  and  it  was  no  fault  ot  his  that  it  did 
not,  his  name  had  unquestionably  been  enrolled  among  the 
most  illustrious  benefactors  of  his  species  ;  and  if  we  examine 
his  character  in  the  light  of  true  philosophy,  we  shall  find  it 
greatly  heightened  by  his  failure.  Though  defrauded  of  the 
honour  due  to  him  in  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  persons,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  as  inferior  to  him  in  genius 
as  they  were  in  generosity,"  we  never  hear  from  him  a  single 
murmur.  When  disappointed  or  defeated,  he  did  not  give 
way  to  despair,  but  set  himself  coolly  and  calmly  to  another 
and  a  still  greater  undertaking,  for  which  he  had  no  guarantee 
for  the  gratitude  of  mankind  more  than  for  the  former.  When 
this  too  failed,  through  the  injustice  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  his  protectors,  and  the  imbecility  of  those  whom  he 
ought  to  have  commanded,  he  never  seems  for  a  moment  to 
have  thought  of  abating  his  mortifications,  or  of  vindicating 
his  fame  by  recrimination,  though  he  might,  with  the  utmost 
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truth  and  justice,  have  recriminated  upon  every  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected.  So  far  from  this,  however,  he  only 
sought  to  improve  his  plan,  and  enable  them  to  correct  their 
errors  ;  and  even  when  this,  the  last  and  bitterest  insult  that 
can  be  offered  to  an  ingenious  mind,  was  neglected,  he  modestly 
retired  to  the  vale  of  private  life,  and  seems  to  have  closed  his 
days  almost,  if  not  altogether,  without  a  murmur  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  mankind.  There  is  one  part  of  his  character  which, 
in  a  man  of  so  much  genius,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
"He  was  a  man  void  of  passion  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  very 
few  of  his  countrymen  who  never  drank  wine." —  {Lives  ofEmi' 
nent  Scotsmen.) 


SECT.  XLIII. ^JOHN  LOCKE  ON  LABOUR  AND  PROPERTY. 

This  philosophic  writer,  who  thought  deeply  on  all  subjects, 
and  threw  light  upon  the  deepest  and  darkest,  turned  his 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  civil  government  and  the  coin- 
ing of  money,  as  well  as  the  human  understanding.  He  lived 
contemporary  with  Sir  Dudley  North  ;  espoused  a  different 
side  in  politics,  and  had  patrons  who  were  the  virulent  enemies 
of  the  North  family.  His  essays  on  the  philosophy  of  trade 
were  extolled.  North's  were  decried  and  destroyed.  Locke 
received  a  pension  of  L.IOOO  per  annum  for  what  he  wrote  on 
trade  and  politics ;  North  received  contumely  and  nothing 
more.  Yet  North's  writings,  speeches  in  parliament,  and 
opinions,  could  not  be  unknown  to  Locke,  who  followed  them 
both  in  respect  of  time  and  manner  of  treatment. 

John  Locke  was  born  in  the  year  1632,  at  Wrington,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset.  He  was  one  of  two  sons.  His 
father  had  been  a  parliamentary  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Cromwell,  John  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
and  went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  am- 
bassador at  Brandenburg.  He  declined  public  employment 
in  Spain,  and  again  in  Germany,  after  his  first  engagement 
there ;  and  also  church  preferment.  Mental  activity,  physi- 
cal inaction,  many  friends,  and  few  wants,  seem  to  have 
formed  his  personal  and  social  characteristics.  He  associated 
with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  all 
the  eminent  men  of  Oxford,  where  he  lived  easy  for  a  number 
of  years.  His  difficulty  in  contending  with  them  in  argument 
led  to  his  committing  his  metaphysical  thoughts  to  paper  to 
be  read  to  them ;  and  these,  it  is  said,  formed  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding." 

On  Shaftesbury  falling  into  discredit  with  the  court  of 
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Charlea  II.,  and  going  into  exile,  Mr  Locke  followed  him ; 
for  so  doing  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  at  O  ford. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  raised  by  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  English  govern- 
ment demanded  the  apprehension  of  several  English  fugitives 
residing  in  Holland,  Locke's  name  appeared  in  the  list,  and 
he  went  into  hiding  during  several  months. 

The  successful  revolution  of  1688,  which  placed  William 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne  of  England,  opened  more 
favours  of  employment,  rank,  and  income,  to  Mr  Locke  than 
he  could  take  advantage  of.  His  health  was  failing;  and,  in 
reply  to  some  of  these  offers  of  favours,  he  said,  "  As  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  betray  the  king's  business  by  undertak- 
ing what  I  should  be  unable  to  go  through,  so  it  would 
be  the  greatest  madness  to  put  myself  out  of  the  reach 
of  my  friends  during  the  small  time  I  am  to  linger  in  this 
woi'ld,  only  to  die  a  little  more  rich  or  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced." He  died  on  the  28th  of  October  1704,  aged  72. 
He  wrote  thus,  on — 

"  Labour  and  Property — This  is  certain,  that  in  the 
beginning,  before  the  desire  of  having  more  than  man 
needed  had  altered  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  which 
depends  only  on  their  usefulness  to  the  life  of  man ;  or 
had  agreed  that  a  little  piece  of  yellow  metal,  which  would 
keep  without  wasting  or  decay,  should  be  worth  a  great 
piece  of  flesh  or  a  whole  heap  of  corn ;  though  men  had  a 
right  to  appropriate,  by  their  labour,  each  one  to  himself,  as 
much  of  the  things  of  nature  as  he  could  use,  yet  this  could 
not  be  much,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  where  the  same 
plenty  was  still  left  to  those  who  would  use  the  same  industry. 
To  which,  let  me  add,  that  he  who  appropriates  land  to  him- 
self by  his  labour,  does  not  lessen,  but  increase,  the  common 
stock  of  mankind ;  for  the  provisions  serving  to  the  support 
of  human  life,  produced  by  one  acre  of  enclosed  and  cultivated 
land,  are  (to  speak  much  within  compass)  ten  times  more 
than  those  which  are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land  of  an  equal 
richness  lying  waste  in  common.  And,  therefore,  he  that  en- 
closes land,  and  has  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of 
life  from  ten  acres  than  he  could  have  from  an  hundred  left  to 
nature,  may  truly  be  said  to  give  ninety  acres  to  mankind  ; 
for  his  labour  now  supplies  him  with  provisions  out  of  ten 
acres,  which  were  by  the  product  of  an  hundred  lying  in 
common.  I  have  here  rated  the  improved  land  very  low, 
in  making  its  product  but  as  ten  to  one,  when  it  is  much 
nearer  an  hundred  to  one ;  for,  I  ask,  whether  in  the  wild 
woods  and  uncultivated  wastes  of  America,  left  to  nature* 
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without  any  improvement,  tillage,  or  husbandry,  a  thousand 
acres  yield  the  needy  and  wretched  inhabitants  as  many  con- 
veniences of  life  as  ten  acres,  equally  fertile  land,  do  in  Devon- 
shire, where  they  are  well  cultivated. 

"  Jiefore  the  appropriation  of  land,  he  who  gathered  as  niuch 
of  the  wild  fruit ;  killed,  caught,  or  tamed,  as  many  of  the 
beasts  as  he  could  ;  he  that  so  employed  his  pains  about  any 
of  the  spontaneous  products  of  nature,  as  any  way  to  alter 
them  from  the  state  which  nature  put  them  in,  by  placing  any 
of  his  labour  on  them,  did  thereby  acquire  a  property  in 
them ;  but  if  they  perished  in  his  possession  without  their  due 
use,  if  the  fruits  rotted,  or  the  venison  putrefied,  before  he 
could  spend  it,  he  offended  against  the  common  law  of  nature, 
and  was  liable  to  be  punished — he  invaded  his  neighbour's 
share,  for  ho  had  no  right  farther  than  his  use  called  for  any  of 
them,  and  they  might  serve  to  afford  him  conveniences  of  life. 

"  The  same  measures  governed  the  possession  of  land  too  : 
whatsoever  he  tilled  and  reaped,  laid  up  and  made  use  of, 
before  it  spoiled,  that  was  his  peculiar  right ;  whatsoever  he 
enclosed,  and  could  feed,  and  make  use  of,  the  cattle  and 
products,  was  also  his ;  but,  if  either  the  grass  of  his  enclosure 
rotted  on  the  ground,  or  the  fruit  of  his  planting  perished 
without  gathering  and  laying  up,  this  part  of  the  earth,  not- 
withstanding his  enclosure,  was  still  to  be  looked  on  as  waste, 
and  might  be  the  possession  of  any  other. 

"  Nor  is  it  so  strange  as,  perhaps,  before  consideration  it  may 
appear,  that  the  proj)erty  of  labour  should  be  able  to  over- 
balance comnmnity  of  land  ;  for  it  is  labour  indeed  that  puts 
the  difference  of  value  on  everything ;  and  let  any  one  con- 
sider what  the  difference  is  between  one  acre  of  land  planted 
with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  an 
acre  of  the  same  land  lying  in  common,  without  any  husbandry 
upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that  the  improvement  of  labour 
makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think  it  will  be 
but  a  very  modest  computation  to  say  that,  of  the  products  of 
the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  man,  nine-tenths  are  the  effects 
of  labour ;  nay,  if  we  will  rightly  consider  things  as  they  come 
to  our  use,  and  cast  up  the  several  expenses  about  them,  what 
in  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature  and  what  to  labour,  we 
shall  find  that,  in  the  most  of  them,  ninety-nine  hundredths 
are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of  anything  than 
several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  of  this,  who  are  rich  in 
land  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life,  whom  nature  having 
furnished  as  liberally  as  any  other  people  with  the  materials 
of  plenty,  i.  e.y  a  fruitful  soil,  apt  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
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what  might  serve  for  food,  raiment,  and  delight ;  yet,  for 
want  of  improving  it  by  labour,  have  not  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy  ;  and  a  king  of  a  large  and 
fruitful  territory  there  feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad  worse  than 
a  day-labourer  in  England. 

"  To  make  this  a  little  clear,  let  us  but  trace  some  of  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  life  through  their  several  progresses, 
befoi'e  they  come  to  our  use,  and  see  how  much  of  their  value 
they  receive  from  human  industry.  Bread,  wine,  and  cloth, 
are  things  of  daily  use  and  great  plenty  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, acorns,  water,  and  leaves,  or  skins,  must  be  our  bread, 
drink,  and  clothing,  did  not  labour  furnish  us  with  these  more 
useful  conunodities  ;  for,  whatever  bread  is  more  worth  than 
acorns,  wine  than  water,  and  cloth  or  silk  than  leaves,  or 
skins,  or  moss,  that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour  and  industry  ;  the 
one  of  these  being  the  food  and  raiment  which  unassisted  na- 
ture furnishes  us  with,  the  other,  provisions  which  our  industry 
and  pains  prepare  for  us,  which,  how  much  they  exceed  the 
other  in  value,  when  any  one  hath  computed,  he  will  then 
see  how  much  labour  makes  the  far  greatest  part  of  the 
value  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world  ;  and  the  ground  which 
produces  the  materials  is  scarce  to  be  reckoned  on,  as  any,  or 
at  most  but  a  very  small  part  of  it ;  so  little,  that  even 
amongst  us,  land  that  is  wholly  left  to  nature,  that  hath  no 
improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  or  planting,  is  called,  as 
indeed  it  is,  waste  ;  and  we  shall  find  the  benefit  of  it  amount 
to  little  more  than  nothing. 

"  An  acre  of  land  that  bears  here  twenty  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  another  in  America  which,  with  the  same  husbandry, 
would  do  the  like,  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  natural  in- 
trinsic value,  (utility;)  but  yet  the  benefit  mankind  receives 
from  the  one  in  a  year  is  worth  L.5,  and  from  the  other, 
possibly,  not  worth  one  penny,  if  all  the  profit  an  Indian  re- 
ceived from  it  were  to  be  valued  and  sold  here  ;  at  least,  I 
may  truly  say,  not  7^  'Tis  labour  then  which  puts  the  greatest 
part  of  the  value  upon  land,  without  which  it  would  scarcely 
he  viortli  anything.  'Tis  to  that  we  owe  the  greatest  part  of 
all  its  useful  products;  for  all  that  the  straw,  bran,  bread,  of 
that  acre  of  wheat  is  more  worth  than  the  product  of  an  acre 
of  as  good  land  which  lies  waste,  is  all  the  effect  of  labour. 
For,  'tis  not  merely  the  plouglmian's  pains,  the  reaper''s  and 
thrasher's  toil,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to  be  counted  into 
the  bread  we  eat :  the  labour  of  those  who  broke  the  oxen, 
who  digged  and  wrought  the  ii'on  and  stones,  who  felled  and 
framed  the  timber  employed  about  the  plough,  mill,  oven,  or 
any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast  number,  requisite  to  this 
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corn,  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown  to  its  being  made  bread, 
must  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour,  and  received  as 
an  effect  of  that ;  nature  and  the  earth  furnished  only  the  al- 
most worthless  materials  as  in  themselves.  'Twould  be  a 
strange  catalogue  of  things  that  industry  provided  and  made 
use  of  about  evei*y  loaf  of  bread  before  it  came  to  our  use,  if 
we  could  trace  them.  Iron,  wood,  leather,  bark,  timber, 
stone,  bricks,  coals,  lime,  cloth,  dyeing,  drugs,  pitch,  tar, 
masts,  ropes,  and  all  the  materials  made  use  of  in  the  ship 
that  brought  away  the  commodities  used  by  any  of  the  work- 
men to  any  part  of  the  work,  all  which  "'twould  be  almost  im- 
possible, at  least  too  long,  to  reckon  up. 

"  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that,  though  the  things  of 
nature  are  given  in  common,  yet  man,  by  being  master  of  him- 
self, and  'proprietor  of  his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or 
labour  of  it,  had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of  pro- 
perty \  and  that  which  made  up  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
applied  to  the  support  or  comfort  of  his  being,  when  invention 
and  arts  had  improved  the  conveniences  of  life,  was  perfectly 
his  own,  and  did  not  belong  in  common  to  others.  Thus  la- 
bour, in  the  beginning,  gave  a  right  of  property."" 


SECT.  XLIV. DANIIiL  DEFOE  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  TRADE. 

It  was  a  prevalent  opinion  of  politicians  in  Defoe"'s  time 
that  the  nation  was  decaying,  and  that  trade  did  not  pro- 
gressively improve,  but  retrograde.  Others,  who  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Britain  was  retrograding,  main- 
tained that  all  trade  was  a  loss  of  time,  human  strength,  and 
of  national  resources.  The  best  of  Dofoe"'s  commercial  works 
were  directed  against  these  errors.  We  select  a  few  pas- 
sages : — 

"  Land  and  Trade. — It  is  evident  where  the  difference  lies. 
An  estate's  a  pond,  but  trade's  a  spring :  the  first,  if  it  keeps 
full,  and  the  water  wholesome,  by  the  ordinary  supplies  and 
drains  from  the  neighbouring  grounds,  it  is  well,  and  it  is  all 
that  is  expected  ;  but  the  other  is  an  inexhnusted  current, 
which  not  only  fills  the  pond  and  keeps  it  full,  but  is  continu- 
ally running  over,  and  fills  all  the  lower  ponds  and  places 
about  it. 

"  Wealth  of  the  Nation. — As  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
that  undoubtedly  lies  chiefly  among  the  trading  part  of  the 
people  ;  and  though  there  are  a  great  many  families  raised 
within  a  few  years,  in  the  late  war,  by  great  employments,  and 
by  great  actions  abroad,  to  the  honour  of  the  English  gentry, 
yet  how  many  more  families  among  the  tradesmen  have  been 
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raised  to  immense  estates,  even  during  the  same  time,  by 
the  attendins:  circumstances  of  the  war,  such  as  the  clothing, 
the  paying,  the  victualHng,  and  furnishing,  &c.,  both  army  and 
navy  !  And  by  whom  have  the  prodigious  taxes  been  paid, 
the  loans  supplied,  and  money  advanced  upon  all  occasions ! 
]3y  whom  are  the  banks  and  companies  carried  on  ? — and  on 
whom  are  the  customs  and  excises  levied  ?  Have  not  the 
trades  and  tradesmen  borne  the  burden  of  the  war? — and  do 
they  not  still  pay  L.4,000,000  a-year  interest  for  the  public 
debts  ?  On  whom  are  the  funds  levied,  and  by  whom  the 
public  credit  supported  ?  Is  not  trade  the  inexhausted  fund 
of  all  funds,  and  upon  which  all  the  rest  depend  ? 

"  War  has  not  Enriched  the  Nation. — War  has  not  done  it ; 
no,  nor  so  much  as  helped  or  assisted  to  it ;  it  is  not  by  any 
martial  exploits  ;  we  have  made  no  conquests  abroad,  added 
no  new  kingdoms  to  the  British  empire,  reduced  no  neigh- 
bouring nations,  or  extended  the  possession  of  our  monarchs 
into  the  properties  of  others  ;  we  have  gained  nothing  by  war 
and  encroachment ;  we  are  butted  and  bounded  just  where 
we  were  in  Queen  Elizabeth"'s  time  ;  the  Dutch,  the  Flemings, 
the  French,  are  in  view  of  us  just  as  they  were  then.  We 
have  subjected  no  new  provinces  or  people  to  our  government ; 
and,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  we  are  almost,  for  dominion, 
where  King  Edward  I.  left  us  ;  nay,  we  have  lost  all  the 
dominions  which  our  ancient  kings  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
held  in  France — such  as  the  rich  and  powerful  provinces  of 
Normandy,  Poictou,  Gascoigne,  Bretagne,  and  Acquitaine  ; 
and  instead  of  being  enriched  by  war  and  victory,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars  and  rebel- 
lions, as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  that  several 
times,  to  the  ruin  of  our  richest  families  and  the  slaughter  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry,  nay,  to  the  destruction  even  of 
monarchy  itself,  and  this  many  years  at  a  time,  as  m  the  long 
bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  the 
many  rebellions  of  the  Irish,  as  well  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  as  in  King  Charles  I/s  time,  and  the  fatal  massacre  and 
almost  extirpation  of  the  English  name  in  that  kingdom  ;  and, 
at  last,  the  late  rebellion  in  England,  in  which  the  monarch 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  monarchy  itself 
gave  way  to  tyranny  and  usurpation  for  almost  twenty  years. 

"  These  things  prove  abundantly  that  the  rising  greatness  of 
the  British  nation  is  not  owing  to  war  and  conquests,  to  en- 
larging its  dominion  by  the  sword,  or  subjecting  the  people  of 
other  countries  to  our  power,  but  it  is  all  owing  to  trade,  to 
the  increase  of  our  commerce  at  home,  and  the  extending  it 
abroad. 
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*'  It  is  owing  to  trade  that  new  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  lands  unknown,  and  new  settlements  and  plantations  made, 
new  colonies  placed,  and  new  governments  formed  in  the  unin- 
habited islands  and  the  uncultivated  continent  of  America ; 
and  those  plantings  and  settlements  have  again  enlarged  and 
increased  the  trade,  and  thereby  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nation  by  whom  they  were  discovered  and  planted.  We  have 
not  increased  our  power,  or  the  number  of  our  subjects,  by 
subduing  the  nations  which  possessed  those  countries,  and 
incorporating  them  into  our  own,  but  have  entirely  planted 
our  colonies,  and  peopled  the  countries  with  our  own  subjects, 
natives  of  this  island. 

"  As  trade  has  thus  extended  our  colonies  abroad,  so  it  has, 
except  those  colonies,  kept  our  people  at  home,  where  they 
are  nmltiplied  to  that  prodigious  degree,  and  do  still  continue 
to  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  it  goes  on  so,  the  time  may 
come  that  all  the  lands  in  England  will  do  little  more  than 
serve  for  gardens  for  them,  and  to  feed  their  cows  ;  and 
their  corn  and  their  cattle  be  supplied  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

"  Ti'ade  is  Self-productive. — Again,  all  our  manufacturers 
are  so  useful  to,  and  depend  on  one  another  so  much  in  trade, 
that  the  sale  of  one  necessarily  causes  the  demand  of  the 
other  in  all  parts.  For  example,  suppose  the  poorest  country- 
man wants  to  be  clothed,  or  supposo  it  be  a  gentleman  wants 
to  clotho  one  of  his  servants,  whether  a  footman  in  a  livery, 
or  suppose  it  be  any  servant  in  ordinary  apparel,  yet  he  shall 
in  some  part  employ  almost  every  one  of  the  manufacturing 
counties  of  England  for  making  up  one  ordinary  suit  of  clothes. 
For  example : — 

"  If  his  coat  be  of  woollen  cloth,  he  has  that  from  Yorkshire  ; 
the  lining  is  shalloon  from  Berkshire  ;  the  waistcoat  is  of  cal- 
lamanco  from  Norwich  ;  the  breeches  of  a  strong  drugget  from 
Devizes,  Wiltshire;  the  stockings  being  of  yarn  from  West- 
moreland ;  the  hat  is  a  felt  from  Leicester  ;  the  gloves  of 
leather  from  Somersetshire ;  the  shoes  from  Northampton  ; 
the  buttons  from  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire,  or,  if  they  are  of 
metal,  they  come  from  Birmingham  or  Warwickshire  ;  his 
garters  from  Manchester;  his  shirt  of  home-made  linen  of 
Lancashire  or  Scotland. 

"  If  it  be  thus  of  every  poor  man*'s  clothing,  or  of  a  servant, 
what  must  it  be  of  the  master  and  of  the  rest  of  the  family? 
And  in  this  particular  the  case  is  the  same,  let  the  family  live 
where  they  will,  so  that  all  these  manufacturers  must  be 
found  in  all  the  remotest  towns  and  counties  in  England,  be 
it  where  you  will. 
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"  Again,  take  the  furnishing  of  our  houses,  it  is  the  same  in 
proportion,  and  according  to  the  figure  and  quahty  of  the 
person.  Suppose,  then,  it  be  a  middling  tradesman  that  is 
going  to  live  in  some  market-town,  and  to  open  his  shop  there  ; 
suppose  him  not  to  deal  in  the  manufacture,  but  in  groceries, 
{  nd  such  sort  of  wares  as  the  country  grocers  sell. 

"  This  man,  however,  must  clothe  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
irust  furnish  his  house  ;  let  us  see,  then,  to  how  many  coun- 
ties and  towns,  among  our  manufacturers,  must  he  send  for 
Lis  needful  supply.  Nor  is  the  quantity  concerned  in  it ;  let 
liini  furnish  himself  as  frugally  as  he  pleases,  yet  he  must  have 
something  of  every  necessary  thing  ;  and  we  will  suppose  for 
the  present  purpose  the  man  lived  in  Sussex,  where  very  few, 
if  any,  manufactures  are  carried  on  ;  suppose  he  lived  at 
Horsham,  which  is  a  market- town  in  or  near  the  middle  of 
the  county. 

"  For  his  clothing  of  himself — for  we  must  allow  him  to  have 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  when  he  begins  the  world — take  them  to 
be  just  as  above  ;  for  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity,  it  is  much 
the  same ;  only,  that  instead  of  buying  the  cloth  from  York- 
shire, perhaps  he  has  it  a  little  finer  than  the  poor  man  above, 
and  so  his  comes  out  of  Wiltshire,  and  his  stockings  are,  it 
may  be,  of  worsted,  not  of  yarn,  and  so  they  come  from 
Nottingham,  not  Westmoreland  ;  but  this  does  not  at  all  alter 
the  case. 

"  Come  we  next  to  his  wife  ;  and  she  being  a  good  honest 
townsman"'s  daughter,  is  not  dressed  over  fine,  yet  she  must 
have  something  decent,  being  newly  married  too,  and  especially 
as  times  go,  when  the  burghers'  wives  of  Horsham,  or  any 
other  town,  go  as  fine  as  they  do  in  other  places  :  allow  her, 
then,  to  have  a  silk  gown,  with  all  the  necessaries  belonging 
to  a  middling  tolerable  appearance,  yet  you  shall  find  all  the 
nation  more  or  less  concerned  in  clothing  this  country  grocer's 
wife,  and  furnishing  his  house,  and  yet  nothing  at  all  extrava- 
gant.    For  example: — 

"  Her  gown,  a  plain  mantua-silk,  manufactured  inSpitalfields  ; 
her  petticoat  the  same  ;  her  binding,  a  piece  of  chequered- 
stuff,  made  at  Bristol  and  Norwich  ;  her  under-petticoat,  a 
piece  of  black  callamanco,  made  at  Norwich — quilted  at  home, 
if  she  be  a  good  housewife,  but  the  quilting  of  cotton  from  Man- 
chester, or  cotton- wool  from  abroad  ;  her  inner  petticoats, 
flannel  and  swanskin,  from  Salisbury  and  Wales;  her  stockings 
from  Tewksbury  if  ordinary,  from  Leicester  if  woven ;  her  lace 
and  edgings,  from  Stony  Stratford  the  first,  and  Great 
Marlow  the  last ;  her  muslin  from  foreign  trade,  as  likewise 
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her  linen,  being  something  finer  than  the  man''s,  may  perhaps 
be  a  guilick-Holland  ;  her  wrapper,  or  morning-gown,  a  piece 
of  Irish  linen,  printed  at  London  ;  her  black  hood,  a  tinn 
English  lustring ;  her  gloves,  lambVskin,  from  Berwick  and 
Northumberland,  or  Scotland  ;  her  ribands,  being  but  very  • 
few,  from  Coventry  or  London ;  her  riding-hood,  of  English 
worsted-camblet,  made  at  Norwich, 

"  Come  next  to  the  furniture  of  the  house.  It  is  scarce 
credible  to  how  many  counties  of  England,  and  how  remote, 
the  furniture  of  but  a  mean  house  must  send  them,  and  how 
many  people  are  everywhere  employed  about  it;  nay,  and 
the  meaner  the  furniture  the  more  the  people  and  places  em- 
ployed.    For  example : — 

"  The  hangings,  suppose  them  to  be  ordinary  linsey-woolsey, 
are  made  at  Kidderminster,  dyed  in  the  country,  and  painted 
or  watered  at  London  ;  the  chairs,  if  of  cane,  are  made  at 
London ;  the  ordinary  matted  chairs,  perhaps  in  the  place 
where  they  live  ;  tables,  chests  of  drawers,  &c.,  made  at 
London  ;  as  also  looking-glass,  bedding,  &c.  :  the  curtains, 
suppose  of  serge  from  Taunton  and  Exeter,  or  of  camblets, 
from  Norwich,  or  the  same  with  the  hangings,  as  above ;  the 
ticking  comes  from  the  west  country,  Somerset  and  Dorset- 
shire ;  the  feathers  also  from  the  same  country ;  the  blankets 
from  Whitney  in  Oxfordshire ;  the  rugs  from  Westmoreland 
and  Yorkshire  ;  the  sheets,  of  good  linen,  from  Ireland  ; 
kitchen  utensils  and  chimney-furniture,  almost  all  the  brass 
and  iron  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  earthenware  from 
Stafford,  Nottingham,  and  Kent ;  glass  ware  from  Sturbridge 
in  Worcestershire,  and  London. 

*'  I  give  this  list  to  explain  what  I  said  before,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  particular  place  in  England  where  all  the  manu- 
factures are  made,  but  every  county  or  place  has  its  peculiar 
sort,  or  particular  manufacture,  in  which  the  people  are  wholly 
employed  ;  and  for  all  the  rest  that  is  wanted  they  fetch  them 
from  other  parts.' 

Since  Defoe''s  time  manufactures  in  the  localities  named  by 
him  have  in  some  cases  decayed,  as  the  making  of  broad  cloth 
in  the  west  of  England,  of  buttons  at  Macclesfield ;  and  in 
other  cases  have  prodigiously  increased,  as  the  making  of 
cottons  at  Manchester,  and  the  working  of  metal  at  Birming- 
ham ;  yet,  taking  a  general  view  of  England,  they  remain  and 
are  characteristic  of  the  same  localities  now  as  in  his  day. 
The  greatest  change  has  taken  place  in  Scotland,  where,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  new  manufactures  of 
great  value  and  some  manufacturing  towns  of  great  extent 
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have  arisen.  It  was  a  glory  to  the  trade  then  established  in 
England,  of  which  Defoe  boasted,  that  the  young  men  of  Eng- 
land refused  to  be  soldiers,  they  were  so  well  employed,  paid, 
and  fed  through  trade  ;  while  the  young  men  of  Scotland  and 
of  Ireland,  for  the  want  of  means  to  live  otherwise,  sought 
and  took  military  service  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

"  Foreign  and  home  trade  equally  the  causes  of  national  great- 
ness.— We  are  the  greatest  trading  country  in  the  world,  be- 
cause we  have  the  greatest  exportation  of  the  growth  and  product 
of  our  land,  and  of  the  manufacture  and  labour  of  our  people, 
and  the  greatest  importation  and  consumption  of  the  growth, 
product,  and  manufactures  of  other  countries  from  abroad,  of 
any  nation  in  the  world." 

MEMOIR  OF  DEFOE. 

Daniel  Defoe  was  the  author  of  at  least  two  hundred  and 
ten  separate  publications,  probably  more — some  of  them 
works  of  magnitude ;  one  of  them,  Kobinson  Crusoe,  the  most 
popular  story,  from  the  day  it  first  appeared  to  this  day,  ever 
written  in  the  English  language.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
London  in  the  year  1661.  His  parents  were  in  religion 
dissenters,  in  trade  hosiers.  He  was  educated  at  the  dissent- 
ing academy  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Morton,  at  Newington 
Green,  and  afterwards  put  to  the  trade  of  his  father.  This 
did  not  occupy  his  mind  as  it  sought  to  be  occupied,  so  he 
took  up  the  profession  of  author.  He  published  first  in  1683, 
but  in  1685  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  rebel  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  Once  more  he  became  an  author,  his  subjects 
being  chiefly  religious  controversy,  mingled  with  the  politics  of 
the  day.  But  all  politics  were  at  that  time  mixed  with 
religious  controversy. 

In  1692  he  was  a  bankrupt,  but  the  writ  was  superseded, 
and  he  paid  his  creditors  a  composition  by  unwearied  industry 
and  good  faith.  At  a  future  time,  when  some  of  those  credi- 
tors who  had  accepted  his  composition  and  given  him  an 
acquittance,  became  embarrassed,  Defoe  voluntarily  came  for- 
ward, being  then  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  and  paid  his 
former  debts  in  full. 

After  the  Revolution  of  J  688,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
became  King  William  III.,  he  enjoyed  considerable  court 
patronage  ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  "  he  never  allowed  the 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  to  blind  him  to  the  great  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  Hberty."  About  this  time  he  published  a 
remarkable  work,  entitled  "  The  original  Power  of  the  Collec- 
tive Bodv  of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  asserted." 
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Of  this  work  his  admirers  have  said  that  it  vies  with  Locke*8 
famous  tract  in  powers  of  reasoning,  and  is  superior  to  it  in 
the  graces  of  style.  His  "  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France'* 
is  also  an  able  work  ;  it  is  useful  for  the  people  of  England 
and  of  France,  to  study,  understand,  and  act  upon  now,  as  it 
was  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 

The  death  of  William  III.  and  the  accession  of  Anne 
placed  Defoe,  and  the  dissenters  generally,  in  peril.  Anne 
and  her  immediate  advisers  inherited  the  hostility  of  the 
Stuart  family,  of  which  she  was  a  daughter,  to  everything 
like  non-conformity  in  church  or  state.  Defoe  had  fought  for 
Monmouth  ;  had  opposed  King  James  her  father ;  had  vindi- 
cated the  revolution  which  dethroned  him  ;  had  panegyrized 
King  William  ;  had  defended  the  rights  of  the  collective  body 
of  the  people  ;  and  had  offended  the  Queen's  favourites,  some 
by  argument  and  some  by  ridicule  ;  and  now  the  accumu- 
lated vengeance  for  all  these  deeds  hung  around  him  like  a 
thunder  cloud  ready  to  burst. 

It  soon  bursted.  In  January  1703  a  proclamation  appeared 
offering  a  reward  of  L.50  for  Defoe's  apprehension.  He  was 
described  in  the  Gazette  as  a  "  middle  sized  spare  man,  about 
forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown  hair, 
though  he  wears  a  wig,  having  a  hook-nose,  sharp  chin,  gray 
eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth."  He  gave  himself  up, 
and  maintained  that  the  tract  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  proclamation  was  written  in  jest.  It  was  entitled  "  The 
Shortest  Way^  with  the  Dissenters,"  and  recommended  the 
government  to  slay  them.  Neither  the  dissenters  nor  govern- 
ment would  look  on  it  as  a  jest.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  the  month  of  July  1703,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
200  merks,  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  and  be 
imprisoned  during  the  Queen's  pleasure.  He  was  taken  to 
the  pillory,  accompanied  by  the  populace,  who  expressed  their 
sympathy  for  him  aloud  ;  and  when  taken  down,  loud  bursts 
of  applause  broke  forth  from  the  surrounding  multitude. 
He  treated  the  whole  affair  with  the  contempt  it  deserved, 
and  published  a  "  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  full  of  pointed  satire 
against  his  prosecutors. 

In  August  1704  he  was  released  from  prison  through  the 
influence  of  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  who  recommended  him  to 
the  Queen  as  a  person  of  talent  who  might  be  useful  to 
government.  Accordingly,  in  1706,  he  was  employed  by 
government,  and  sent  to  Scotland  to  assist  in  the  momentous 
work  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  When 
this  was  effected  he  published  a  "History  of  the  Union."" 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  April  1731. 
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In  summing  up  the  public  services  and  traits  of  character 
of  this  remaj'Uable  man,  a  writer  in  Fullartons  Lives  s-axs, 
"  Such  was  the  man  who  by  his  writings  exercised  a  greater 
influence  over  the  pubhc  mind  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  than  any  of  his  gifted  contemporaries.  He  was 
framed  for  the  period  in  which  his  lot  was  cast :  the  times 
were  troublous,  and  the  politics  of  the  day  too  often  of  a 
suspicious  and  shifting  cast.  But  Defoe's  principles  were 
of  the  sternest  kind,  and  his  own  character  was  one  of 
adamantine  firmness.  Unawed  by  threats ;  undeterred  by 
suffering ;  uninfluenced  by  personal  interest,  he  held  on  the 
upright  tenor  of  his  way,  amidst  difficulties  which  would  have 
crushed  a  less  intrepid  soul  than  his  ;  and  it  is  for  a  grateful 
posterity,  now  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  these  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  to  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of 
which  Defoe  first  awoke  his  countrymen,  to  award  him  a  place 
among  the  purest,  most  intrepid,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  suc- 
cessful of  England's  patriots."" 

This  has  been  said  without  reference  to  his  clear-sighted 
and  useful  writings  on  the  dignity  and  advantages  of  trade 
from  which  we  have  quoted.  It  is  for  his  services  as  a  com- 
mercial philosopher  that  he  is  placed  in  this  volume  among 
free-traders. 

Defoe's  Review,  a  periodical  which  he  conducted  nine  years, 
gave  to  Steele  and  Addison,  it  is  said,  the  first  idea  of  their 
celebrated  Guardian  and  Spectator.  It  may  also  be  possible 
that  his  writings  on  trade  as  already  quoted  suggested  to 
Addison  the  well-written  essay  on  that  subject  in  the  69th 
number  of  the  Spectator.  But  whether  it  be  an  original 
composition  or  a  borrowed  idea,  we  must  rank  the  eminent 
writer  of  that  essay  as  one  of  those  who  also  understood  the 
utility  and  dignity  of  trade. 


SECT.   XLV. JOSEPH  ADDISON  AND  THE   BENEVOLENCE  OF  TRADE. 

At  Milston,  in  Wiltshire,  Joseph  Addison  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  May  1672,  his  father  was  rector  of  that  parish.  He  was 
educated  at  Amesbury,  near  Stonehenge ;  at  Salisbury  ;  at  the 
Charter  House,  London ;  and  at  Oxford.  His  father  was 
dean  of  Litchfield  as  well  as  rector  of  Milston  ;  and  his 
mother's  father  was  bishop  of  Bristol.  He  had  Dryden  for 
a  literary  friend ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  Somers  and  Lord 
Halifax,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  patrons,  while  still 
young ;  but  what  was  of  greater  advantage  to  him  than  any 
of  those  favours,  he  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order,  and 
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the  disposition  to  make  use  of  them.  According  to  the 
custom  of  political  patronage  and  literary  dependance  in  those 
days,  Addison  seems  to  have  hired  himself  out,  first  to  King 
William  III.,  who  granted  him  a  pension,  and  next  to 
Godolphin,  minister  to  Queen  Anne,  in  1704,  when  the  Battle 
of  Blenheim  was  fought.  The  ministry  wanted  a  poet  to  put 
the  campaign  and  battle  in  an  array  of  poetry  and  beauty, 
and  Lord  Halifax  introduced  Addison,  who,  in  due  time, 
delivered  himself  of  "  The  Campaign,'"  a  poem  long  since  dead 
and  forgotten,  never  to  be  resuscitated  ;  not  so  the  fragment 
of  Southey  entitled  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  written  a  century 
afterwards. 

**  What  was  it  they  fell  out  about  ? 
Asked  little  Wilhelmine." 

Addison's  controversial  pamphlets  were  numerous,  some  of 
them  not  creditable  to  his  reputation.  His  literary  sketches 
on  the  contrary  are  exquisite  ;  some  of  those  in  the  Toiler, 
Spectator,  and  Guardian,  will  endure  with  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  we  quote  a  passage  from  the  69th  number  of  the 
Spectator.  He  filled  several  political  offices;  married  the 
widowed  countess  of  Warwick  ;  was  unhappy  ;  was  appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  ;  could  not  make  a  speech  in 
parliament ;  had  official  letters  to  write,  and  could  not  do 
so  without  study ;  resigned ;  wrote  ill-natured  remarks  on 
his  old  friend  Sir  Richard  Steele;  and  died  at  the  age  of 
48  years. 

Commerce,  its  Benevolence  and  Dignift/. — "Nature  seems 
to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to  disseminate  her  blessings 
among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye 
to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among  mankind, 
that  the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might 
have  a  kind  of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united 
together  by  their  common  interest.  Almost  every  degree 
produces  something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in 
one  country  and  the  sauce  in  another ;  the  fruits  of  Portugal 
are  corrected  by  the  products  of  Barbadoes  ;  and  the  infusion 
of  a  China  plant  is  sweetened  by  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane. 
The  Philippi  Islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowels. 
The  single  dress  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the  product 
of  an  hundred  climates.  The  muff  and  the  fan  come  together 
from  the  different  ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The 
brocade  petticoat  rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  dia- 
mond necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Hindostan. 
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"  If  we  consider  our  own  oountry  in  its  natural  prospects, 
without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce, 
what  an  uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share ! 
Natural  historians  tell  us  that  no  fruit  grows  originally 
among  us  besides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pignuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature ;  that  our  climate  of  itself, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  art,  can  make  no  further  ad- 
vances towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries  a,n  apple  to  no 
greater  a  perfection  than  a  crab ;  that  our  melons,  our  peaches, 
our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries,  are  strangers  among  us, 
imported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  English 
gardens  ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away 
into  the  trash  of  our  own  country  if  they  were  wholly  neglected 
by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun  and  soil. 
Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world  than  it  has 
improved  the  yvhole  face  of  nature  among  us :  our  ships  are 
laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate,  our  tables  are  stored 
with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wines  ;  our  rooms  are  filled  with 
pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanship  of 
Japan ;  our  morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth ;  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of 
America,  and  repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.  My 
friend,  Sir  Andrew,  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens  ; 
the  Spice  Islands  our  hot-beds ;  the  Persians  our  silk 
weavers ;  and  the  Chinese  our  potters.  Nature  indeed  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us 
a  great  variety  of  what  is  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
plies us  with  everything  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness,  that  whilst  we 
enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  north  and  south,  we  are 
free  from  those  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them  birth ; 
that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain 
at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  are  feasted  with  fruits  that 
rise  between  the  tropics.  For  these  reasons,  there  are  not 
more  useful  members  in  a  commonwealth  than  merchants ; 
they  knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good 
offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor, 
add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our 
English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country  into 
gold,  and  exchanges  his  wool  for  rubies.  The  Mahometans 
are  clothed  in  our  British  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. 

"  When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change,  I  have  often  fancied 

one  of  our  old  kings  standing  in  person  where  he  is  represented 

in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of 

people  with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.     In  this  case 

VOL.  r  Q 
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how  would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  see 
so  many  private  men  who,  in  his  time,  would  have  been  the 
vassals  of  some  powerful  baron,  negotiating  like  princes  for 
greater  suras  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in 
the  royal  treasury  ;  trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  ter- 
ritories, has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire ;  it  has  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  estates 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added 
to  them  an  accession  of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  lands 
themselves.''' 


SECT.  XLVI. WILLIAM   PENN. 


William  Penn  was  born  in  London  on  14th  of  October  1644. 
He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  an  able  naval 
commander.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  near 
Wanstead,  where  his  father  resided.  When  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  was  surprised  one  evening  at  twilight,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  his  chamber  to  study,  by  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
an  external  glory,  and  as  it  were  an  internal  lifting  up  of  the 
soul,  which  suddenly  came  upon  him.  This,  the  result  pro- 
bably of  an  excited  imagination,  impressed  him  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  specially  called  to  a  holy  life.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  London,  and  at  fifteen 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At  the  university  he  formed 
friendships  with  youths  afterwards  distinguished  for  talent 
and  high  station ;  with  John  Locke  the  philosopher,  and 
llobert  Spencer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

At  this  time  Thomas  Loe,  who  had  belonged  to  the  univer- 
sity, but  had  become  a  quaker,  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
to  the  students,  and  with  such  effect,  that  several  of  them 
withdrew  from  the  established  worship  and  held  meetings  of 
their  own.  Penn  was  the  leader  of  those  dissenters ;  his 
boldness  led  him  into  a  violent  opposition,  and  he  was  expelled 
from  the  university. 

He  found  no  comfort  on  his  return  home.  His  father  was 
ashamed  of  him.  After  a  vain  trial  of  argument  against  his 
opinions,  he  applied  personal  chastisement,  but  that  was  power- 
less. He  turned  the  young  man  out  of  doors,  but  soon  after 
re-admitted  him  to  his  affections.  William  Penn  betook 
himself  to  preaching,  and  underwent  many  hardships  and 
persecutions  for  the  sake  of  his  opinions. 

His  father  died  in  1670,  leaving  him  an  ample  fortune.  In 
1 672,  having  returned  from  a  tour  through  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, undertaken  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
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Friends,  of  which  he  was  now  an  eminent  member,  he  married 
and  settled  at  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  For  several 
years  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  preaching  and  in  writing. 
In  1677  he  again  preached  through  Holland  and  Germany. 
In  1680  the  enterprise  which  has  made  his  reputation  all 
enduring  was  entered  upon.  For  a  number  of  years  a  debt 
had  been  due  to  his  father  from  the  court  of  Charles  II.  no 
part  of  which  had  been  repaid.  He  offered  in  lieu  of  the  debt 
to  accept  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  North  American  colonies, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  river,  on  the  south  by 
Maryland,  and  extending  northward  as  far  as  it  could  be 
occupied.  After  a  delay,  arising  chiefly  from  a  dislike  to 
Penn''s  religious  opinions,  the  grant  of  this  great  tract  of  land 
was  made  by  a  charter,  dated  4th  March  1681.  He  was 
constituted  absolute  proprietor  of  the  whole  province  ;  and 
by  special  royal  command  it  was  called  Pennsylvania,  in  per- 
petuation of  the  owner's  name. 

The  enlightened  policy,  moral  and  political,  of  that  owner, 
in  laying  down  laws  and  giving  examples  for  the  government 
of  the  province,  has  been  the  best  preserver  of  his  name.  In 
his  preface  to  the  frame  of  government  which  he  drew  up  for 
the  province,  he  said,  "  I  know  what  is  said  by  the  several 
admirers  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  are 
the  rule  of  one,  of  a  few,  and  of  many,  and  are  the  three  com- 
mon ideas  of  government  which  men  discourse  on  that  subject. 
But  I  choose  to  solve  the  controversy  with  this  small  distinction, 
and  it  belongs  to  all  three  :  any  government  is  free  to  the 
people  under  it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  when  the  laws  rule, 
and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws,  and  more  than  this  is 
tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion."" 

The  purpose  of  the  government  promulgated  by  him  is  thus 
expressed  in  a  summary :  "  We  have,  with  reverence  to  God, 
and  good  conscience  to  men,  to  the  best  of  our  skill,  contrived 
and  composed  the  frame  and  laws  of  this  government,  to  the 
great  end  of  government  to  support  power  in  reverence 
with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of 
power,  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just  obedience,  and  the 
magistrate  honourable  for  their  just  administration  ;  for  liber- 
ty without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedience  without 
liberty  is  slavery." 

The  government  or  constitution  consisted  of  twenty  four 
articles,  by  which  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  governor  and 
freemen  of  the  province.  These  were  to  form  two  bodies,  a  pro- 
vincial council  consisting  of  seventy  two  members  elected  by 
the  freemen  ;  a  third  of  these  went  out  every  year.  To  this 
assembly  was  entrusted  the  entire  management  of  the  province, 
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and  vvith  them  all  legislative  measures  originated,  the  second 
body,  named  the  general  assembly,  was  to  consist,  for  the  first 
year,  of  all  the  freemen,  and  subsequently  of  two  hundred 
annually  elected.  The  only  power  possessed  by  this  lower 
house  was  that  of  rejecting  bills  sent  to  them  by  the  upper. 
The  governor  was  perpetual  president  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil, but  without  "any  other  distinction  than  that  of  possessing 
a  treble  vote.     All  elections  were  by  ballot. 

An  additional  grant  of  land  of  large  extent  was  obtained,  call- 
ed the  Territories,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  inhabited  by  the 
native  Indians.  When  this  grant  was  ratified,  William  Penn 
set  sail  from  England,  and,  in  October  1682,  landed  at  New- 
castle, and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the  old 
possessors  of  the  soil.  His  first  step  was  to  summon  the  general 
assembly,  by  which  an  act  of  union  annexing  the  territories  of 
the  province  ;  an  act  of  settlement  relative  to  the  form  of  the 
constitution  ;  a  bill  of  naturalization  and  a  number  of  laws,  in 
addition  to  those  already  enacted  by  the  governor,  were  passed. 
Perfect  liberty  of  conscience  was  enacted  for  all  who  acknow- 
ledged a  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  an  obligation  to  observe 
peace  and  justice  in  society.  All  who  professed  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  were  of  unstained  character,  and  above  twenty 
one  years  of  age,  were  to  be  electors.  The  pleadings  in  the 
courts  of  law  were  to  be  as  short  as  possible.  There  were  to 
be  only  two  capital  crimes,  treason  and  murder.  And 
"  all  prisons  were  to  be  considered  as  workshops,  where  the 
offenders  might  be  industriously,  soberly,  and  morally  em- 
ployed." 

The  next  act  of  this  illustrious  apostle  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  all  men  is  that  which  more  especially  brings  him 
within  this  biographic  history  of  the  early  pioneers  of  free 
commercial  intercourse. 

The  assembly  having  broken  up,  he  proceeded  to  a  solemn 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  at  which  he  confirmed  the  promises 
of  peace  and  amity  which  he  had  before  made  to  them,  and 
received  their  pledges  of  friendship  in  return.  All  the  inter- 
course between  them  wag  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
the  strictest  justice  ;  and  they  lived  for  many  years  afterwards 
in  the  most  perfect  concord.  Voltaire  said  of  it,  "  This  was 
the  only  treaty  between  those  people  (the  Indians)  and  the 
Christians  which  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath  and  which  was 
never  broken." 

The  next  employment  of  William  Penn  was  to  found  a  city, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philadelphia,  in  token  of  the 
spirit  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men  which  at- 
tended  him   in   his  undertaking.      Many  of  his  own   sect. 
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persecuted  in  England,  and  other  dissenters,  sought  an  asylum 
in  those  distant  lands.  Next  year  trial  by  jury  was  establish- 
ed, and  the  political  and  social  foundations  of  a  great  nation 
were  laid. 

William  Penn  returned  to  England  in  3  684,  was  again 
engaged  in  preaching,  and  again  visited  his  colony  in  1699. 
He  lived  in  those  troublous  times  in  England  preceding  and 
following  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  when  probably  all  religious 
sects,  and  certainly  all  political  parties  seeking  toleration  or 
promotion  for  themselves,  pursued  no  other  road  to  either 
than  by  being  intolerant  and  hostile  to  one  another.  William 
Penn,  as  a  religious  preacher  at  home,  shared  in  the  troubles 
and  the  troubling  of  the  times.  In  1701,  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  great  mission  of  peace  in  America,  where  his 
enlarged  views  and  original  projects  of  philanthropy  did  not 
jar  with  old  creeds  and  customs  as  in  England,  he  obtained 
information  that  the  cunning  King,  (W^illiam  III.)  who  had 
never  been  inclined  to  consider  any  property  or  dignity  safe 
which  the  Stuarts,  and  not  himself,  had  conferred,  was  design- 
ing to  take  all  the  land  granted  to  private  parties  in  America 
from  them,  and  particularly  that  from  William  Penn,  under 
pretence  of  mismanagement.  Penn  returned  to  oppose  the 
measure,  which  had  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  was 
abandoned.  It  was  certainly  a  bold  allegation  for  a  king  who 
had  come  to  England  as  William  did,  who  had  at  once  plung- 
ed the  nation  into  war,  imposed  new  taxes  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  accumulated  an  enormous  debt  for  future  generations 
to  groan  under ;  whose  entire  policy  was  to  excite  hatred 
between  England  and  her  nearest  neighbour,  France,  and  whose 
practice  was  the  daily  destruction  of  human  life  wherever  he 
shewed  his  face,  leaving  officers  of  injustice  behind,  where  he 
turned  his  back,  as  in  Ireland,  to  destroy  life,  to  break  faith 
with  his  subjects,  to  strip  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  soil  of 
their  inheritance,  to  give  their  inheritance  to  venal  flatterers, 
and  to  put  down  freedom  of  conscience  by  the  fiercest  perse- 
cution known  in  history ;  it  was  certainly  a  bold  allegation  for 
such  a  king  to  make  against  the  administration  of  William 
Penn,  the  peaceable,  the  humane,  the  just,  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania he  had  mismanaged  his  great  trust  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people  living  under  him.  But  King  William  was  stopped 
by  the  hand  of  God.  He  was  dead  by  the  time  that  Penn 
returned  to  defend  his  province  from  rapacity ;  and  Queen 
Anne,  probably  from  a  knowledge  of  the  kindly  sentiments 
which  her  father  James  II.  bore  towards  William  Penn, 
received  him  at  court  with  distinction  and  respect. 

A  lawsuit,  in  which  he  was  engaged  soon  after  this,  having 
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been  decided  against  him,  Penn  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
residence  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  Prison  ;  to  release  him- 
self from  which  he  mortgaged  his  province  for  L.6600.  The 
intelligence  from  the  province  embittered  his  reflections  at  this 
time,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  the  territory  fell 
into  disputes,  which  led  to  differences  between  the  governor  and 
the  assembly.  But  he  soon  ceased  to  hear  of  them.  Sinking 
into  a  mental  lethargy,  he  lingered  several  years  in  a  feeble 
existence,  and  died  on  30th  July  1718,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age.  The  only  defect  in  his  government  of  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  have  been  his  occasional  absence.  Had  he  resided 
there,  it  is  probable  that  his  original  mind  and  high  moral 
example  would  have  controlled  the  settlers  better  than  his 
laws  could  do  when  he  was  not  present,  excellent  though  the 
code  was. 


SECT.  XLVII. CAPTAIN  WILUAM  DAMPIER. 

This  eminent  navigator  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  work, 
from  his  just  conception  of  the  principles  which  should  have 
guided  the  Dutch  (and  also  the  English)  in  the  East  Indies 
in  their  transactions  with  the  native  inhabitants.  We 
annex  in  this  memoir  an  extract  from  one  of  his  works  as  an 
example. 

William  Dampier  was  born  in  1652,  his  father,  a  gentleman 
of  the  county  of  Somerset,  died  when  he  was  young,  and, 
leaving  him  little  to  inherit,  ho  was  bound  an  apprentice  to 
the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  at  Weymouth. 

After  seeing  a  variety  of  service,  and  being  wounded  in  the 
war  with  the  Dutch,  he  sailed  for  Campeachy,  with  a  captain 
Hudsel,  on  a  mercantile  speculation.  This  was  profitable,  and 
was  repeated.  During  his  second  voyage  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  exploring  the  Musquito  shore  in  company  with  a  Mr 
Hobby.  They  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  western  shore 
of  Jamaica,  when  some  of  the  officers  and  crew  proposed  to 
go  upon  a  buccaneering  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main, 
whence  Dampier,  though  not  at  first  a  leader,  accompanied 
them.  After  an  attack  on  Porto-Bello,  they  set  forth,  on  the 
5th  of  April  1680,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  when 
they  reached  the  South  Seas,  embarked  in  such  canoes  and 
vessels  as  the  Indians  furnished  them  with.  During  the  next 
six  years,  Dampier  and  those  of  his  companions  in  adventure 
and  crime  who  survived,  and  numerous  others  with  whom 
they  joined,  continued  on  the  South  American  and  African 
coasts  incessantly  engaged  in  plundering  Spanish  ships  at  sea 
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and  Spanish  settlements  on  shore,  an  employment  highly 
applauded  in  England  by  those  who  shared  in  the  spoils 
which  the  buccaneers  carried  home,  and  by  those  who  were 
delighted  to  hear  of  injuries  inflicted  on  any  people  connected 
with  Spain,  or  upon  any  people  whose  religion  was  not  English 
protestantism. 

Dampier  became  either  alarmed  at  the  incessant  danger  of 
a  buccaneer's  life  on  the  Spanish  Main  or  ashamed  of  its 
crimes.  With  a  crew  of  150  men  he  parted  company  with 
other  associates  and  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  from  California 
and  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  disreputable  lives  of  his  crew, 
their  indisposition  to  all  employment  except  plunder,  caused 
him  and  two  other  persons  to  abandon  them.  He  was  put 
ashore  on  the  island  of  St  Nicholas.  After  escaping  many 
dangers,  he  arrived  at  Bencoolen,  where  he  was  well  received, 
and  was  appointed  master  gunner  of  the  Dutch  fort  there. 
Yet  he  continued  uneasy,  anxiously  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  England.  He  effected  his  object  by 
creeping  through  one  of  the  port  holes  of  the  fort  and  getting 
on  board  an  English  East  Indiaman. 

Eight  years  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  he  was  again  on 
a  foreign  voyage.  This  occurred  in  1698,  when  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Moehuck^  a  small  frigate,  ordered  for  a  voy- 
age of  discovery.  He  proceeded  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  New  Holland  ;  and  after  much  time  and  fatigue  in  explor- 
ing the  coasts,  was  wrecked,  and  the  ship  lost,  on  the  Island 
of  Ascension. 

In  1 704  he  set  out  upon  another  voyage.  Having  put  into 
the  Island  of  Batavia  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Dutch,  who 
seized  all  his  effects.  On  his  release  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  again  employed  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Captain  Wood  Rogers 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  in  the  capacity  of  master,  and 
returned  with  him  to  England  in  1711.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  afterwards. 

The  history  of  his  first  voyage  was  published  in  1697,  and 
was  translated  into  several  European  languages.  The  follow- 
ing passage  shews  that  he  was  advanced  in  intelligence  on 
commercial  politics  beyond  his  age,  and  held  views  regarding 
civilisation  more  in  accordance  with  the  free-trade  philanthro- 
pists of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  than  with  the  buccaneers 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*'  The  people  of  Barcalis,  though  they  are  Malayans  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  yet  they  are  civil  enough  engaged  thereto 
by  trade ;  for  the  more  trade^  the  more  cimlity ;  and  on  the 
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contrary,  the  less  trade  the  more  barbarity  and  inhumanity. 
For  trade  has  a  strong  influence  upon  all  people  who  have  found 
the  secret  of  its  bringing  with  it  so  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
life  as  it  does." 

But  of  the  Spanish  Americans  who  had  no  trade,  he  said  : — 
*'  With  trade  they  will  be  in  danger  of  meeting  with  oppres- 
sion— men  not  being  content  with  a  free  traffic^  and  a  just  and 
reasonable  gain,  especially  in  those  remote  countries  ;  but  they 
must  have  the  current  to  run  altogether  in  their  own  channel, 
though  to  the  depriving  of  the  poor  natives  they  deal  with 
of  their  natural  liberty,  as  if  all  mankind  were  to  be  ruled  by 
their  laws. 

"  The  Islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  can  sufficiently  witness 
this :  the  Dutch  having  in  a  manner  engrossed  all  the  trade 
of  these,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands  to  themselves ; 
not  that  they  are  able  to  supply  them  with  a  quarter  of  what 
they  want ;  but  because  they  would  have  all  the  produce  of 
them  at  their  own  disposal.  The  natives  (of  Sumatra)  would 
gladly  comply  with  any  who  would  come  to  trade  with  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  endeavours  the  Dutch  make  against 
it ;  for  this  island  is  so  large,  populous,  and  productive  of  pep- 
per, that  the  Dutch  are  not  able  to  draw  all  to  themselves. 
I  find  the  Malayans  are  in  general  implacable  enemies  to  the 
Dutch ;  and  all  seems  to  arise  from  an  earnest  desire  they  have 
for  a  free  trade,  which  is  restrained  by  them  (the  Dutch)  not 
only  here,  but  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and  all  other  places  where 
they  have  any  power. 

"  But  it  is  freedom  only  which  must  be  the  means  to  encour- 
age any  of  these  remote  people  to  trade,  especially  such  of 
them  as  are  industrious,  and  whose  inclinations  are  bent  this 
way,  as  most  of  the  Malayans  are,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
peopleofthe  East  Indies,  even  from  theCapeof  Good  Hopeeast- 
ward  to  Japan,  both  continent  and  islands.  For  though  in 
manyplacesthey  are  limited  by  the  Dutch,  English,  Danes,  &c., 
and  restrained  from  a  free  trade  with  other  nations,  yet  have 
they  continually  shewn  what  uneasiness  that  is  to  them.  And  how 
dear  has  this  restraint  cost  the  Dutch  when  yet  neither  can 
they  with  all  their  forts  and  guardships  secure  the  trade  wholly 
to  themselves,  any  more  then  the  Barlaventa  fleet  can  secure 
the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  Spaniards." 

Captain  Dampier,  as  an  Englishman,  writing  at  a  time 
when  it  would  have  been  like  treason  to  say  that  the  English 
committed  any  outrage  on  the  rights  of  other  nations  as  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  or  the  Spaniards  did,  is  cautious  to  say  little 
of  the  erroneous  policy  of  his  own  countrymen. 
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SECT.  XLVIII. ^JACOB  VANDERLINT. 

This  gentleman  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and  published 
in  1734  a  remarkable  work  entitled,  '-''Money  Answers  All 
Things  ;  or^  an  Essay  to  make  money  svfficiently  plentiful 
amongst  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and  increase  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trader  This  work  has  always  been  so  scarce  since  pub- 
lic attention  was  systematically  directed  to  its  subject,  that 
it  is  not  now  found  in  the  principal  national  libraries. 
Nor  is  Jacob  Vanderlint  known  in  biography.  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  probably  found  a  copy  of  the  work  in  some 
of  the  old  libraries  of  Edinburgh,  introduces  in  his  appendix 
to  the  life  of  Adam  Smith  some  extracts  which  shew  Vander- 
lint to  have  been  a  thinker  out  of  the  usual  range  of  the 
mercantile  and  political  men  of  his  time.  The  professor  intro- 
duces him  by  the  following  remarks  on  political  economy. 

"•  The  system  of  political  economy  which  professes  to  regu- 
late the  commercial  intercourse  of  different  nations,  and  which 
Mr  Smith  has  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Commercial 
or  Mercantile  System,  had  its  root  in  prejudices  still  more 
inveterate  than  those  which  restrained  the  freedom  of  c  )ni- 
merce  and  industry  among  the  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nity. It  was  supported  not  only  by  the  prejudices  with  which 
all  innovations  have  to  contend,  and  by  the  talents  of  very 
powerful  bodies  of  men  interested  to  defend  it,  but  by  the 
mistaken  and  clamorous  patriotism  of  many  good  citizens,  and 
their  blind  hostility  to  supposed  enemies  or  rivals  abroad. 
The  absurd  and  delusive  principles  too,  formerly  so  prevalent, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  national  wealth,  and  the  essen- 
tial importance  of  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  (principles 
which,  though  now  so  clearly  and  demonstrably  exploded  by 
the  arguments  of  Mr  Smith,  must  be  acknowledged  to  fall  in 
naturally  and  almost  inevitably  with  the  first  apprehensions 
of  the  mind  when  it  begins  to  speculate  concerning  the  theory 
of  commerce,)  communicated  to  the  mercantile  system  a 
degree  of  plausibility,  against  which  the  most  acute  reasoners 
of  our  own  times  are  not  always  sufficiently  on  their  guard. 
It  was  accordingly  at  a  considerably  later  period  that  the 
wisdom  of  its  maxims  came  to  be  the  subject  of  general  dis- 
cussion ;  and  even  at  this  day  (1810)  the  controversy  to 
which  the  discussion  gave  rise  cannot  be  said  to  be  completely 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  A  few  enlightened 
individuals,  however,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  very  early 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  and  it  is  but  justice  that  the 
scattered  hints  which  they  threw  out  should  be  treasured  up 
as  materials  for  literary  history      I  have  thought  of  attempt- 
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ing  a  slight  sketch  on  that  subject  myself;  but  am  not  with- 
out hopes  that  this  suggestion  may  have  the  effect  of  recom- 
mending the  task  to  some  abler  hands.  At  present  I  shall 
only  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs  from  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1734,  by  Jacob  Vanderlint,  an  author  whose  name  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  of  late  years,  but  whose  book 
never  seems  to  have  attracted  much  notice  till  long  after  the 
publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  He  describes  himself,  in 
his  preface,  as  an  ordinary  tradesman,  from  whom  the  concise- 
ness and  accuracy  of  a  scholar  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and 
yet  the  following  passages  will  bear  a  comparison,  both  in 
point  of  good  sense  and  of  liberality,  with  what  was  so  ably 
urged  by  Mr  Hume  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Jealousy  of  Trade. 

"All  nations  have  some  commodities  peculiar  to  them, 
which,  therefore,  are  undoubtedly  designed  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  several  nations,  and  produce  a 
great  deal  of  maritime  employment  for  mankind,  which,  pro- 
bably, without  such  peculiarities  could  not  be ;  and  in  this 
respect,  I  suppose,  we  are  distinguished,  as  well  as  other 
nations  ;  and  I  have  before  taken  notice,  that  if  one  nation 
be  by  nature  more  distinguished  in  this  respect  than  another, 
as  they  will  by  that  means  gain  more  money  than  such  other 
nations,  so  the  prices  of  all  their  commodities  and  labour  will 
be  higher  in  such  proportion,  and  consequently  they  will  be 
richer  or  more  powerful  for  having  more  money  than  their 
neighbours. 

"  But  if  we  import  any  kind  of  goods  cheaper  than  we  can 
now  raise  them,  which  otherwise  might  be  as  well  raised  at 
home ;  in  this  case,  undoubtedly,  we  ought  to  attempt  to 
raise  such  commodities,  and  thereby  furnish  so  many  new 
branches  of  employment  and  trade  for  our  own  people,  and 
remove  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  any  goods  from  abroad 
which  we  can  anywise  raise  on  as  good  terms  ourselves  :  and, 
as  this  should  be  done  to  prevent  every  nation  from  finding 
their  account  with  us  by  any  such  commodities  whatsoever,  so 
this  would  more  efiFectually  shut  out  all  such  foreign  goods 
than  any  law  can  do. 

"  And  as  this  is  all  the  prohibition  and  restraint  whereby 
any  foreign  trade  should  be  obstructed,  so,  if  this  method  were 
observed,  our  gentry  would  find  themselves  the  richer,  not- 
withstanding their  consumption  of  such  other  foreign  goods 
as,  being  the  peculiarities  of  other  nations,  we  may  be  obliged 
to  import.  For  if,  when  we  have  thus  raised  all  we  can  at 
home,  the  goods  we  import  after  this  is  done  be  cheaper  than 
we  can  raise  ourselves,  (which  they  must  be,  otherwise  we 
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shall  not  import  them,)  it  is  plain  the  consumption  of  any 
such  goods  cannot  occasion  so  great  an  expense  as  they  would 
if  we  could  shut  them  out  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  order 
to  raise  them  ourselves. 

"From  hence,  therefore,  it  must  appear  that  it  is  impossible 
any  body  should  be  poorer  for  using  any  foreign  goods  at 
cheaper  rates  than  we  can  raise  them  ourselves,  after  we  have 
done  all  we  possibly  can  to  raise  such  goods  as  cheap  as  we 
import  them,  and  find  we  cannot  do  it  ;  nay,  this  very  cir- 
cumstance makes  all  such  goods  come  under  the  character  of 
the  peculiarities  of  those  countries  which  are  able  to  raise  any 
such  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  do,  for  they  will  necessarily 
operate  as  such." 

The  same  author,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  quotes  from 
Erasmus  Philips,  a  maxim  which  he  calls  a  glorious  one. 
"  That  a  trading  nation  should  be  an  open  warehouse,  where 
the  merchant  may  buy  what  he  pleases,  and  sell  what  he  can. 
Whatever  is  brought  to  you,  if  you  don't  want  it,  you  won"'t 
purchase  it ;  if  you  do  want  it,  the  largeness  of  the  import 
don't  keep  it  from  you." 

"  All  nations  of  the  world,  therefore,"  (says  Vanderlint,) 
"  should  be  regarded  as  one  body  of  tradesmen,  exercising 
their  various  occupations  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  advantage 
of  each  other.  I  will  not  contend,"  (he  adds,  evidently  in 
compliance  with  national  prejudices,)  "  I  will  not  contend  for 
a  free  and  unrestrained  trade  with  respect  to  France,  though 
I  carCt  see  it  could  do  us  any  harm  even  in  that  case.'''* 

Professor  Stewart  refers  in  the  same  edition,  that  of  1810, 
of  his  life  of  Adam  Smith,  to  the  danger  which  existed  in  1793, 
when  the  life  was  first  published,  of  saying  anything  in  political 
economy  or  of  any  other  system  than  the  old  commercial  one 
of  restriction.  The  revolution  in  France  was  the  cause  of  that. 
The  same  danger  of  discussing  any  new  opinion  or  theory 
existed,  and  for  the  same  reason,  (that  it  involved  the  safety 
of  the  crown  and  reigning  sovereign,)  long  before.  To 
enable  the  public  to  discuss  new  theories,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
at  whose  period  we  have  now  arrived,  did  great  service ;  what- 
ever his  motives  may  have  been,  he  took  the  task  of  govern- 
ment and  responsibility  from  the  crown,  and  invested  the 
power  in  the  cabinet  ministry  to  carry  great  measures.  Public 
opinion  led  by  agitation  has  forced  changes  of  ministry  and 
threatened  farther  changes  when  it  would  have  been  treason 
to  change  or  threaten  the  dynasty. 
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SECT.  XLIX. SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  that  popular  senti- 
ment which  was  the  most  widely  diffused  and  the  most  deeply 
implanted  in  the  national  mind,  was  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
our  nearest  national  neighbour,  France.  The  "No  Popery**'  sen- 
timent was  more  fervently  expressed  by  some  sects  and  classes 
of  people,  but  it  was  not  so  generally  diffused.  At  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  this  bitter  enmity  towards  our  neighbour 
had  not  abated.  We  shall  glance  at  some  of  the  causes  of 
that  jealousy  and  hatred. 

First,  there  were  the  prejudices  and  evil  dispositions  arising 
from  unneighbourly  habits  in  the  two  nations,  in  like  manner 
as  these  aris6  between  unneighbourly  families.  Taking  the 
families  as  an  illustration,  the  parents  had  been  through  all 
recorded  generations  quarrelling  with  one  another ;  they  had 
been  deceitful  and  cruel ;  their  children  were  taught  by  precept 
as  well  as  example  to  be  deceitful  and  cruel  also.  They  had 
no  dealings  at  each  other"'8  shops,  they  did  each  other'^s  shops 
all  the  injury  they  could  devise  and  inflict.  When  they  were 
at  peace,  it  was  only  a  peace  consequent  on  their  powerlessness 
to  fight,  kick,  break  legs,  break  heads,  break  windows,  and 
destroy  each  other"'8  goods.  Each  family  suspected  that  the 
other  would,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  break  the  peace,  for 
each  knew  such  a  design  to  be  its  own :  thus  duplicity  and 
enmity  had  become  an  inheritance  transmitted  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another.  As  in  the  two  families,  so  was  it  in  the  two 
nations  of  England  and  France. 

A  second  cause  which  operated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  was  the  dread  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  people  had  of  the  political  ascend- 
ancy of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  Stuarts. 

The  Stuarts  had  favoured  a  generous  commercial  intercourse 
with  France.  James  II.  completed  the  design,  and  opened  a 
free  trade  between  England  and  France.  During  the  two 
years,  1686  and  1687,  which  this  free  trade  lasted,  both  coun- 
tries derived  an  immediate  benefit ;  and  had  not  the  mercan- 
tile theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  No  Popery  policy  on  the 
other,  united  to  restore  the  enmity  and  hostility  of  the  two 
nations,  free  commerce,  peace,  and  prosperity  might  have 
continued  from  that  time  forward.  The  No  Popery  cry  led 
the  English  into  the  belief  that  James  II.  was  giving  them 
and  their  interests  to  the  King  of  France.  The  mercantile 
theory  led  them  to  believe  that  if  England  purchased  com- 
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raodities  from  France  to  a  higher  amount  in  money  than  that 
country  purchased  from  England,  there  would  be  a  balance  of 
trade  against  them.  In  the  two  years  of  free  trade  with  the 
French  under  James  II.,  the  balance  was  against  England. 
But  this  last  only  shews  that  in  this  country  our  forefathers 
required  a  large  quantity  of  those  commodities  which  France 
could  supply,  and  that  they  were  able  to  pay  for  them. 

Another  cause  operating  in  the  promotion  ()f  hostili- 
ties with  France  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  was  one  closely  allied  with  those  just 
named.  The  Protestant  gentry  of  mean  condition,  who  had 
been  raised  to  dignities  and  wealth  by  having  the  confis- 
cated property  of  Catholics  conferred  upon  them,  whether 
caring  for  the  principles  of  the  reformed  church  or  not,  were 
all  vehement  declaimers  against  the  Catholics ;  they  dreaded 
any  change  in  King  James'  policy  which  would  restore  their 
wealth  to  the  rightful  owners,  and  they  invented  and  propa- 
gated all  manner  of  pretences  for  dethroning  the  king,  and  of 
placing  another  in  his  stead,  who  would  be  more  especially 
their  king. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  fear  of  the  restoration  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  England,  a  power  so  dangerous 
to  popular  liberty ;  and  that  the  ill-founded  belief  that  a  free 
intercourse  in  buying  and  selHng  between  England  and  France 
was  a  loss  to  England  if  she  did  not  sell  more  than  she 
bought,  and  in  any  case  a  discouragement  of  her  manufactures ; 
thus  it  was,  those  two  sentiments  being  allied  in  the  public 
mind,  that  the  holders  of  ill  gotten  wealth  and  dignities  in- 
flamed the  people  and  changed  the  king.  And  thus  it  was, 
when  they  got  a  king  of  their  own  making,  William  III. 
whose  leading  policy  was  to  fight  with  France,  they  used  all 
the  political  power  derived  from  their  ill-gotten  property,  from 
the  act  of  having  made  him  king,  and  from  the  public  whom 
they  had  artfully  excited,  and  voted  supplies  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  France.  He,  in  return  for  their  compli- 
ance, conferred  on  them  farther  grants  of  land,  confiscating 
the  great  estates  of  the  Irish  landowners  for  the  purpose.  In 
farther  gratitude  for  Irish  estates,  they  voted  English  taxes 
to  enable  him  to  "  humble  the  king  of  France,"  as  he  called 
his  destruction  of  commerce  and  of  human  life.  New  taxes 
were  laid  upon  English  manufactures,  a  tonnage  tax  upon  all 
vessels,  a  tax  upon  leather,  soap,  candles,  paper,  and  other 
things,  to  raise  money  to  injure  French  commerce.;  and  in 
addition  to  those  taxes,  which  continued  for  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  to  cripple  our  own  trade,  some  of  which,  as  that 
on  paper,  continued  to  derange  important  domestic  manufac- 
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tures  to  this  year,  (1848,)  money  was  borrowed  by  millions 
and  the  national  debt  began,  the  interest  of  which  we  have 
still  to  pay. 

The  madness  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  in  imposing  taxes  on  her  own  trade,  and  hanging  a 
debt  upon  the  necks  of  all  future  generations,  for  the  one  sole 
purpose  of  "  humbling  the  King  of  France,"  by  injuring  the 
commerce  of  nations  and  destroying  the  trade  of  the  French 
in  particular,  was  only  equalled  by  the  madness  of  England  at 
the  end  of  a  hundred  years  in  doing  all  that  and  more  to 
destroy  a  certain  set  of  opinions  in  France. 

William  III.  began  his  reign  in  England  in  1688;  and 
after  thirteen  years  of  sovereignty,  ten  of  which  were  years  of 
war,  died,  sixteen  millions  of  debt  surviving  him. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  should  not  be  lost  upon  those  who 
would  regulate  or  promote  commerce  by  legislation,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  two  kings  who,  whether 
viewed  as  kings  or  men,  had  hardly  one  good  quality,  our  do- 
mestic trade  and  foreign  commerce  flourished  and  advanced 
farther,  merely  by  being  let  alone,  than  they  advanced  before 
or  since  in  the  same  space  of  time.  One  of  these  kings  was 
too  much  engaged  in  the  indulgence  of  sensuality  to  have  time 
or  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  trade,  and  the 
other  was  too  intent  upon  other  designs.  Both  were  too  weak 
in  sovereign  power  and  personal  ability  to  do  trade  injury  by 
giving  it  laws.  Neither  of  them  did  good  from  a  design  to 
promote  it.  They  engaged  themselves  otherwise  than  in  at- 
tending to  the  greatest  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  great- 
est interests  of  the  nation,  left  to  those  who  can  best  promote 
them,  (the  merchants  and  the  industrious  people,)  flourished. 
Their  successor,  William  III.,  morally  superior  to  either  of 
them,  had  the  ability  to  interfere  with  trade,  did  interfere,  and 
left  the  nation  a  legacy  of  mischief. 

In  the  three  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Kys- 
wick,  and  with  which  the  reign  of  William  concluded,  com- 
merce and  national  prosperity  took  new  life,  new  strength, 
and  advanced.  In  the  nine  years  of  war  (the  wars  of  Anno 
and  the  whigs,  and  the  women  of  the  bedchamber)  conducted 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  domestic  trade  advanced  little, 
foreign  trade  retrograded.  New  taxes  were  imposed.  Adver- 
tisements were  taxed,  a  grievous  impost  still  existing  to  the 
great  detriment  of  business.  The  stamp  duty  on  newspapers 
and  the  window  duty,  taxes  on  the  light  of  intelligence  and 
the  light  of  the  sun,  both  the  light  of  heaven,  were  imposed, 
that  the  darkest  errors  committed  in  the  government  of  na- 
tions might  be  perpetrated. 
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When,  on  the  5th  of  May  1713,  peace  was  proclaimed,  con- 
sequent on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  on  the  30th  of  March, 
the  whole  nation  was  filled  with  joy ;  so  we  read  in  the  records 
of  that  time.  But  when,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
copies  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  included  in  that 
of  Utrecht  were  laid  before  parliament,  we  are  told  that  "  mer- 
cantile prejudice  and  political  artifice  combined  to  oppose  the 
equalization  ofthe  duties  on  French  andPortuguese  wines  ;  and 
the  Commons  refused  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  by 
a  majority  of  194  to  185  voices."  The  Methuen  treaty  (so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  English  ambassador)  which  had 
been  entered  into  in  1703  with  Portugal,  binding  England  to 
that  poor  country  and  to  its  bad  wine  in  preference  to  France, 
the  richer  country  with  the  better  wine,  was  one  of  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  tory  statesmen  who  now  proposed  a  more 
liberal  treaty  with  France.  The  greatest  obstacles,  however, 
were  the  whigs,  now  out  of  office,  who  had  promoted  the  wars 
of  William  and  Anne  against  France,  to  preserve  office  to  them- 
selves. They  once  more  inflamed  the  public  mind  on  the  dan- 
ger of  holding  intercourse  with  our  nearest  national  neighbours, 
and  defeated  the  liberal  measures  of  the  tories. 

The  prohibition  upon  commerce,  and  the  enmity  excited  by 
that  party  towards  France,  continued  during  the  long  period 
intervening  between  the  years  1713  and  1 786.  In  the  latter  year 
William  Pitt  the  second,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  tory  minis- 
try, carried  into  effect  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  England 
and  France.  Adam  Smith  had  by  that  time  published  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  William  Pitt  believed  in  what  the  great 
apostle  had  written  ;  and,  in  respect  of  Ireland  at  home  and 
France  abroad,  attempted  to  carry  Adam  Smith*'s  doctrines 
into  practice.  The  whigs,  led  by  Charles  James  Fox,  once 
more  took  their  stand  upon  the  ground  of  hostility  to  France ; 
and  the  manufacturers  took  their  stand  upon  monopoly  and  the 
fear  of  competition  with  Ireland.  We  shall  see  how  they  op- 
posed William  Pitt  and  the  principles  of  free  trade  when  we 
arrive  at  that  minister  and  have  passed  Adam  Smith. 

In  defence  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Daniel  Defoe 
contended  like  a  giant,  as  he  was,  in  the  Mercator  newspaper 
which  had  the  secondary  title  of  Commerce  Retrieved  ;  and 
against  him  there  were  ranged  a  staff  of  formidable  writers, 
Mr  Charles  King  at  their  head,  in  the  British  Merchant,  which 
had  the  secondary  title  of  Commerce  Preserved.  The  popular 
opinion,  or  rather  the  popular  ignorance,  accorded  with  the  pro- 
hibitory and  anti-French  principles  of  the  British  Merchant. 

Queen  Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August  1714,  amid  the  wrang- 
ling of  her  statesmen,  leaving  the  national  debt  (incurred  to 
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carry  on  war  against  France,)  at  L.53,681,076,  bearing  an- 
nual interest  payable  out  of  the  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
L.2,8n,904.. 

George  I.  whom  the  whigs  made  king,  and  through  whom 
they  had  a  firm  hold  of  office,  died  on  the  lOth  of  June  1727,  the 
debt  somewhat  reduced  in  amount,  and  the  national  prosperity 
greatly  augmented,  there  having  been  no  French  wars  in  hia 
reign. 

George  II.  who  succeeded  him,  died  on  the  25th  of  October 
1 760,  leaving  the  nation  involved  in  wars  with  France,  which, 
on  being  concluded  two  years  afterwards,  had  more  than 
doubled  the  debt.  That  down-draught  on  the  national  energies 
then  amounted  to  L. 146,682,843,  leaving  interest  (the  interest 
paid  from  taxes  imposed  in  time  of  war  and  continued  in  time 
of  peace)  to  the  amount  of  L.4,840,821. 

In  glancing  at  the  life  and  policy  of  Sir  llobert  Walpole,  at 
the  policy  of  his  political  opponents,  and  of  his  political  suc- 
cessors, who  held  the  power  of  government  up  to  the  accession 
of  the  second  William  Pitt,  we  shall  see  why  the  nation  went 
to  war  with  its  commercial  neighbours  to  augment  its  debLand 
hinder  its  prosperity. 

Sir  llobert  Walpole  was  born  at  Houghton  in  Norfolk,  on 
the  26th  of  August  1676,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  March 
1745,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  With  slight  inter- 
mission he  was  prime  minister  of  England  from  October  1716 
to  February  1742;  and  he  was  employed  in  the  government 
for  several  years  before  1715.  One  of  his  biographers  quotes 
Hume,  who  says,  "  His  ministry  has  been  more  advantageous 
for  his  family  than  the  public,  better  for  this  age  than  for 
posterity,  and  more  pernicious  for  bad  precedents  than  real 
grievances,"  T5ut  though  the  biographer  says  ho  cannot  more 
fitly  sum  up  Walpole^s  character  as  prime  minister  than  in 
those  words,  he  elsewhere  says  that  Sir  llobert  Walpole  is  "the 
first  British  statesman  whose  practical  system  of  government 
still  affects  the  government  of  this  country,  and  the  man  under 
whom  Britain  acquired  the  characteristics  of  her  present  mer- 
cantile power."  This  is  the  truth.  Hume's  estimate  of  Wal- 
pole was  given  to  the  world  when  experience  had  not  proved 
whether  his  system  of  government  would  benefit  posterity  or 
not.  Posterity  must  regret  that  Walpole,  to  maintain  peace 
and  control  the  royal  ignorance  of  English  interests  and  the 
court  intrigues  ;  keep  the  factious  opponents  of  peace  and 
social  order  in  subjection  ;  and  restrain  the  popular  delusion 
which  ran  in  favour  of  war ;  posterity  must  regret  that  Wal- 
pole for  those  good  ends  had  recourse  to  corrupt  purchases 
of  public  men  and  parliamentary  majorities.     But  posterity, 
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deriving  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  rainisterial  and  legislative 
government,  which  was  substituted  by  Walpole  for  the  royal 
authority,  inquires  and  questions  if  political  society  could  have 
been  acted  upon,  corrupt  as  it  was  at  that  time,  by  other  than 
corrupt  means.  Experience  has  taught  the  generations  which 
were  the  posterity  of  that  time,  that  governments  take  their 
character  from  those  who  are  governed,  and  not  the  governed 
from  the  governors.  This  fact  becomes  broader  and  more 
marked  as  the  people  become  enfranchised  and  intelligent.  It 
is  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  that  whole- 
some system  of  government.  Those  who  affect  to  be  shocked  at 
his  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  public 
money,  in  bribing  adherents  to  support  him  in  his  new  system 
of  limiting  the  power  of  monarchy,  should  be  mute  when  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  public  money,  and  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  lives,  is  justified  by  them  to  change  a 
king,  or  some  abstract  principle  of  religion  or  politics. 

In  politics  and  morals,  England  was  radically  depraved 
in  those  days.  It  was  told  in  Walpole's  family  as  a  good  joke, 
that  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  parliament,  owning  a 
good  landed  estate  and  two  parliamentary  boroughs,  (Castle 
Rising  and  King"'s  Lynn,)  and  who  employed  himself,  as  a 
country  gentleman  of  such  possessions  was  expected  to  do,  in 
returning  members,  voting,  and  sitting  over  the  jolly  bottle,  it 
is  told  that,  to  prevent  Robert  his  son  from  deriving  a  bad 
example  by  seeing  a  father  intoxicated,  he  used  to  bid  his  son 
take  two  glasses  for  his  one,  that  the  son  might  be  carried  to 
bed  first.  Robert  lived  more  wisely  than  this  precept  of  his 
father  might  lead  us  to  expect.  An  anecdote  worth  repeating 
is  told  of  the  village  schoolmaster  who  first  taught  him  his 
letters.  During  his  long  and  high  career  as  minister,  the 
humble  teacher  never  obtruded  upon  him  ;  but  when  he  was 
driven  from  power  and  humbled  by  the  resolute  opposition,  the 
schoolmaster  visited  him  in  retirement.  Being  asked  why  he 
had  never  been  seen  as  a  visitor  during  the  many  years  of 
political  prosperity,  the  reply  was,  "  I  did  not  trouble  you,  for 
I  knew  that  you  were  surrounded  by  so  many  petitioners  crav- 
ing preferment ;  and  you  had  done  so  much  for  Norfolk 
people,  that  I  did  not  like  to  intrude.  But,"  he  added,  "  I 
always  inquired  how  Robin  went  on,  and  was  satisfied  with 
your  proceedings." 

Had  Sir  Robert  Walpole  retired  in  1 738,  when  caused  by 
the  united  opposition  of  the  tories  and  a  few  disaj)pointed 
whigs  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  the  act  of  resignation 
would  have  done  him  honour.  I'he  complaint  against 
Spain  was,  that  the  British  merchant  ships  were  impeded  in 
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the  American  seas  by  the  Guarda  Costas  of  Spain,  and  some- 
times robbed  by  them.  But  little  was  said  of  the  notorious 
fact  that  those  seas  were  always  infested  with  buccaneers  or 
pirates  from  England  ;  and  that  English  ships  of  war,  often 
in  the  absence  of  declared  hostilities,  lay  in  wait  for  and  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  galleons  returning  from  Peru  to  Old  Spain 
with  treasure. 

The  elder  William  Pitt,  impetuous,  ambitious,  eloquent,  and  • 
unscrupulous,  was  now  the  most  formidable  of  Walpole's 
opponents.  In  March  1738,  merchants,  ship  captains,  and 
others,  were  examined  at  the  House  of  Commons,  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  One  of  them, 
Jenkins,  captain  of  a  Scottish  merchant  ship,  stated  that  he 
was  boarded  by  a  Gruarda  Costa,  who,  after  ransacking  his 
ship  and  ill-treating  his  crew,  tore  off  one  of  his  ears,  and, 
throwing  it  in  his  face,  told  him  to  "  take  that  to  his  king." 
Upon  being  asked  what  he  thought  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  hands  of  such  barbarians,  he  replied,  (evidently  tutored 
by  the  war  party,)  "  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God  and  my 
cause  to  my  country."  These  words,  and  the  display  of  his 
ear,  which,  wrapped  up  in  cotton,  he  always  carried  about  with 
him,  filled  the  house  with  indignation.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, of  the  "  fable  of  Jenkins'  ear,"  as  Burke  calls  it,  that  it 
had  happened  seven  years  ago,  (Coxe's  Memoirs,)  and  was  one 
of  the  many  relations  got  up  and  aggravated  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  peaceful  minister  into  a  war,  and  thereby  dis- 
placing him. 

Walpole  was  dexterous  at  giving  an  opponent  any  difficult 
work  to  do  which  that  opponent  tried  to  force  upon  him. 
Lord  Cartaret,  a  whig  out  of  place,  was  exceedingly  trouble- 
some. He  joined  with  Dean  Swift  in  exciting  the  Irish 
against  the  new  coinage  of  half-pence,  in  which  they  alleged 
there  was  corrupt  jobbing.  The  agitation  against  the  al- 
leged job  (a  patent  to  Mr  Wood)  became  so  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  that  Walpole  deemed  an  alteration  of 
the  patent  necessary,  and  yet  he  would  not  withdraw  it  en- 
tirely. He  appointed  Cartaret  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
by  which  he  got  rid  of  an  opponent,  and  punished  him  by  a 
plunge  into  political  hot  water  at  the  same  time. 

And  with  the  fiery  member  for  Ipswich,  Admiral  Vernon, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  violent  about  the  "  fable  of  Jenkins' 
ear,"  he  dealt  similarly.  Vernon  declared  in  the  house  that 
certain  fortified  places  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain, 
could  be  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  humbled  and  punished  in  a 
few  hours  ;  and  so  sure  was  he  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  ready 
to  risk  his  life  and  honour  in  the  attempt.     It  was  not  believ- 
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ed  that  he  really  meant  what  he  said  ;  but  the  minister  took 
him  at  his  word.  That  minister  would  have  done  himself 
more  credit  had  he  given  up  office  rather  than  have  given 
Vernon  such  a  commission.  But  he  quietly  chuckled  at  get- 
ting rid  of  such  a  troublesome  opponent  by  giving  him  such 
an  appointment  as  the  command  upon  an  expedition  which 
was  not  expected  to  succeed. 

The  first  act  of  the  expedition,  however,  did  succeed. 
Porto- Bello  was  taken  in  a  few  hours ;  the  Spaniards  who 
defended  it  were  "  humbled  and  chastised  ;"  and  the  Spaniards 
who  were  not  in  it  were  of  course  exasperated  and  rendered 
more  hostile  to  English  ships  of  commerce.  At  home,  Vernon 
became  the  popular  idol.  "  The  mothers  of  England,""  says  the 
historians,  "  taught  their  babes  to  lisp  the  name  of  Vernon." 
But  though  he  tried  again  and  again,  he  had  no  more  suc- 
cesses against  Spain. 

The  war  continued  with  much  disaster  and  no  glory ;  the 
debt  was  augmented,  and  new  taxes  were  imposed.  The  opposi- 
tion of  tories,  jacobines,  and  stray  whigs  united,  poured  their 
bitterness  upon  Walpole  for  the  absence  of  success  in  that 
war  which  they  had  forced  upon  him  ;  and  at  last,  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 742,  he  had  himself  created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  two 
days  after  resigned. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  prescribed  tract  to  follow  the 
political  history  of  the  18th  century.  After  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  all  the  chicanery  and  corruption  which  he  had  been 
guilty  of  was  practised  by  the  several  prime  ministers  who 
succeeded  him  and  one  another,  without  one  of  them  evincing 
a  regard  for,  or  seeming  to  have  any  comprehension  of,  those 
principles  of  commercial  and  industrial  developement  by  which 
nations  became  powerful  and  respected.  The  whigs  retained 
office,  agreeing  that  the  tories  (from  whom  they  only  differed 
in  liberality  on  the  question  of  toleration  to  certain  sects  of 
dissenters)  should  not  get  in.  They  agreed  in  nothing  else. 
Pitts,  Pelhams,  Rockinghams,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  Graf- 
tons,  contended  for  the  chieftainship  of  office,  but  for  that 
only.  Those  who  were  out  cried  for  peace  when  the  minister 
who  was  in  declared  for  war.  When  that  minister,  to  have 
peace  with  them,  would  have  given  the  ^vorld  peace,  they  cried 
for  war.  When  another  got  in  on  the  principles  of  peace,  and 
all  the  rest  were  crying  out  war,  he  would  rather  let  them  have 
war,  and  see  all  Europe  at  war,  than  come  willingly  out  to 
let  them  in. 

But,  it  was  the  nation  from  whom  the  ministers  took  their  po- 
licy. When  the  national  voice  was  for  peace,  so  were  the 
ministers.     When  all  classes  and  orders  of  men  overlooked  or 
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misunderstood  the  first  princioles  of  national  wellboing,  believ- 
ing in  the  necessity  for  commercial  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions between  nations,  and  believing  that  if  war  crippled  the 
connnerce  of  those  countries  against  which  England  warred, 
that  England  would  be  benefited ;  we  should  rather  lament 
that  the  nation  was  so  ignorant  than  rail  at  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters for  being  so  vicious. 


SECT.  L. MR  SAMUEL  RICHARDSON  AND  SIR  MATHEW  DECKER. 

Amid  the  errors  and  wilful  wrongs  of  political  rulers  and  the 
obstinate  blindness  of  the  industrial  orders  of  every  rank,  from 
the  merchant  to  the  mechanic,  there  were  a  few  far-seeing  men, 
who  now  and  again  gave  sparks  of  coming  light  to  the  blinded. 
Mr  Richardson  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  a  printer,  a 
newspaper  writer  and  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  no- 
velist. He  was  born  in  1689  and  died  1761.  He  is  now  known 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  Pamella  ;  but  he  was  famous  in  his  day 
for  the  printing  and  publishing  office  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  The  "  True  Briton^''  "  Daily  Journal^  and 
"  Daily  Gazetteer,''''  were  published  by  him.  Men  of  rank,  talent, 
and  opulence  associated  with  him.  Onslow,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  one  of  them,  Sir  Mathew  Decker,  an 
eminent  London  merchant,  was  another. 

Little  more  is  recorded  of  Decker  than  that  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  thinker  who  thought  on  the  principles  of  com- 
merce differently  from  the  other  merchants  of  his  time  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  tracts,  but  Richardson,  having 
written  on  the  same  subject,  and  having  published  for  Decker 
— the  latter  withholding  his  name — there  is  some  uncertaintv 
as  to  which  of  them  was  the  author  of  certain  tracts.  For 
this  reason  we  have  placed  their  namef"  together.  The  follow- 
ing are  brief  extracts  : — 

Trade  cannot  he  forced  nor  prohibited.' — "  Trade  cannot, 
•will  not  be  forced ;  let  other  nations  prohibit  by  what 
severity  they  please,  interest  will  prevail ;  they  may  embar- 
rass their  own  trade,  but  cannot  hurt  a  nation  whose  trade 
is  free  so  much  as  themselves.  Spain  has  prohibited  our 
woollens ;  but,  had  a  reduction  of  our  taxes  brought  them  to 
their  natural  value  only,  they  would  be  the  cheapest  in  Europe 
of  their  goodness,  consequently  must  be  more  demanded  by 
the  Spaniards,  be  smuggled  into  their  country  in  spite  of  their 
government,  and  sold  at  better  prices ;  their  people  would  be 
dearer  clothed  with  duties  and  prohibitions  than  without,  con- 
sequently must  sell  their  oil,  wine,  and  other  commodities 
dearer ;  whereby  other  nations,  raising  the  like  growths,  would 
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Id  gain  ground  upon  them,  and  their  balance  of  trade  grow 
and  less.     ]>ut  should  we,  for  that  reason,  prohibit  their 


would 

less  and  less.  ]>ut  should  we,  for  that  reason,  pr( 
commodities  ?  By  no  means  ;  for  the  dearer  they  grow,  no 
more  than  what  are  just  necessary  will  be  used  ;  their  prohi- 
bition does  their  own  business  ;  some  may  be  necessary  for  us ; 
what  are  so  we  should  not  make  dearer  to  our  own  people ; 
some  may  be  proper  to  assort  cargoes  for  other  countries,  and 
why  should  we  prohibit  our  people  that  advantage  ?  W/it/  hurt 
ourselves  to  hurt  the  /Spaniards  ?  If  we  would  retaliate  effectu- 
ally upon  them  for  their  ill  intent,  handsome  premiums  given 
to  our  plantations  to  raise  the  same  growth  as  Spain,  might 
enable  them  to  supply  us  cheaper  than  the  Spaniards  could  do, 
and  establish  a  trade  they  could  never  return.  Premiums  may 
gain  trade,  but  prohibitions  will  destroy  itS''  But  trade  cannot 
be  forced  even  by  premiums. 


SECT.  LI. SIR  JAMES  STEWART,   FATHER  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  has  had  its  share,  perhaps  more  than  its  propor- 
tion compared  with  other  countries,  of  political  and  commer- 
cial theorists.  Though  generally  admitted  to  be  sound  in  their 
theories,  few  of  them,  until  very  recently?  were  practically 
connected  or  acquainted  with  trade.  Sir  James  Stewart, 
David  Hume,  Dr  Adam  Smith,  iJr  James  Anderson,  and 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  are  instances  which  readily  occur 
to  the  memory. 

Until  after  the  war,  which  ended  in  1762,  in  the  second  year 
of  George  III.,  Scotland  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  foreign 
commerce,  or  any  domestic  manufactures  sufficiently  valuable 
to  entitle  the  country  to  the  distinction  which  in  the 
1.9th  century  it  has  so  well  earned.  Up  to  the  time  named 
it  imported  a  few  luxuries  for  its  landed  gentry  and  town 
bailies,  but  nothing  for  its  people.  The  cause  was  its  pover- 
ty :  except  cattle,  wool,  and  skins,  the  country  had  little  to 
exchange.  It  furnished  soldiers  to  the  armies  of  Europe  at 
any  time,  no  matter  for  what  country  or  for  what  cause,  but 
though  these  might  reduce  the  numbers  of  poor  gentlemen, 
and  of  peasantry  starving,  but  hardly  poorer  than  the  gentle- 
men, their  absence  did  not  enrich  their  country. 

Several  of  the  sovereigns  at  various  times,  and  aspirants  to 
sovereignty,  proclaimed  a  free  trade  to  all  nations  that  would 
come  and  trade  with  Scotland.  Eminent  among  these  was 
Sir  WilHam  Wallace ;  but  Scotland  was  an  ill-furnished  shop, 
and  had  so  little  to  sell,  shopkeepers  quarrelling  and  warring 
so  often,  that  few  traders  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  go 
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there,  until  Scotland  was  stocked  with  manufactures ;  then 
she  made  a  trade  which  has  grown  and  is  growing  every 
year. 

The  union  with  England,  effected  in  1707,  was,  up  to  about 
the  beginning  of  Scottish  prosperity,  (the  accession  of  George 
III.,)  a  subject  of  deep  grievance  in  Scotland.  As  the  Irish 
have  continued  to  do  since  the  union  of  Ireland  to  England  in 
1800,  fold  their  arms,  mourn  the  loss  of  their  legislature,  and 
decline  to  do  any  good  until  it  is  restored  to  them,  so  did 
Scotland  for  fifty  years.  She  thought  better  of  the  alliance  in 
time,  wiped  her  eyes,  rose  from  her  idleness,  tucked  up  her 
sleeves,  and  began  her  work.     Witness  the  results  this  day. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was  the  leading  Scottish  opponent  of 
the  union.  In  his  nature  he  was  intensely  Scottish,  in  his 
politics  eloquently  patriotic ;  he  was  not  likely  to  depict 
the  virtues  of  his  country  unfavourably.  But  its  inhabitants 
being  only  about  one  million  at  the  time  of  the  union,  he  has 
drawn  such  a  picture  of  poverty  and  depravity  as  abounding 
among  them,  that  if  not  corroborated  by  other  authors  and 
by  tradition,  might  well  be  pronounced  a  calumny  on  "  poor 
Scotland."  Here  is  the  picture  (from  a  Discourse  concerning 
the  Affairs  of  Scotland^  published  1 698.) 

"  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many 
poor  families  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes, 
with  others  who,  ly  living  on  had  food,  fall  into  various  diseases) 
two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These 
are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden 
to  so  poor  a  country,  and  though  the  number  of  them  be,  per- 
haps, double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present 
great  distress,"  (the  period  from  1693  to  1700  was  long  known  in 
Scotland  as  the  "  seven  ill-years,")  "  yet  in  all  times  there 
have  been  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds, 
who  have  lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  or  even  those  of  God  or  nature."  (He  goes 
on  to  name  incestuous  and  other  horrible  crimes  as  common 
among  them.)  "  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  or  be 
informed  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  wretches  died, 
or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  murders  have 
been  discovered  among  them ;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most 
unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants,  (who,  if  they  give  not 
bread  or  some  kind  of  provision  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains 
in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them,)  but  they  rob 
many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neigh- 
bourhood. In  years  of  plenty,  many  thousands  of  them  meet 
together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many 
days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other 
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like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting 
together." 

At  those  times,  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  best  land  in 
the  now  celebrated  agricultural  counties  of  East  and  Mid 
Lothian,  Berwickshire,  and  Roxburghshii-e,  was  held  by  run- 
dale  ;  that  is,  a  number  of  people  rented  the  land  in  common, 
one  having  a  ridge  here,  another  a  ridge  there,  and  all  the 
ground  lying  waste  as  soon  as  the  summer  corn  crops  were 
removed.  In  the  management  of  land,  its  misculture  and 
waste,  and  in  the  social  disorder  of  the  poorest  of  the  people, 
Ireland  has  nothing  worse  to  allege  against  her  union  with 
England  than  that  which  Scotland  had  to  allege  and  did 
allege  against  her  union  with  England  for  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  half  a  century.  It  was  not  the  union,  but  an  indisposi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  which  the  union  con- 
ferred on  the  national  resources  of  the  country,  which  kept 
Scotland  so  long  poor  and  disorderly. 

In  time  there  arose  thinking  and  persevering  practical  men 
to  direct  the  industrial  energies  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  who 
submitted  to  be  directed  by  such  men.  Mr  Dawson,  a  Ber- 
wickshire farmer,  introduced  the  turnip  husbandry,  and  for  a 
time  was  looked  upon  as  an  idle  experimenter.  He  borrowed  it 
from  Norfolk,  where  it  had  been  successfully  introduced  by 
Lord  Townshend,  brother-in-law,  and  for  many  years  colleague, 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  James  Small,  a  Berwickshire  cart- 
wright,  brought  the  model  of  a  new  plough  from  Rotherham, 
in  Yorkshire,  improved  upon  it,  and  introduced  it  to  the  use 
of  the  border  counties.  He  had  prejudice  and  ignorance  to  con- 
tend against,  but  the  cultivators  of  land  soon  saw  its  advantages. 
(See  section  52,  David  Hume.) 

Lord  Kames,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  also  an  agricultural 
improver,  drew  out  an  improved  form  of  lease  for  tenant  far- 
mers, which,  like  the  plough,  was  opposed  by  the  old  rundale 
tenantry ;  but  it  was  at  last  adopted,  is  used  to  this  day,  and 
Scottish  corn  and  cattle  grow  and  feed  to  the  highest  excel- 
lence, where  thistles,  bogs,  beggary,  and  pestilence  prevailed 
before. 

Next  there  arose  in  Scotland  political  economists  ;  the  first 
of  whom  was 

SIR  JAMES  STEWART  OF  COLTNESS. 

This  gentleman  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October  1713.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  Baronet,  Solicitor-general 
for  Scotland,  (under  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,)  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  president  of  the  Court  of 
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Session.  The  father  of  the  Solicitor-general  was  Sir  James 
Stewart,  Lord-advocate  under  William  III.,  whose  father  was 
Sir  James  Stewart,  provost  of  Edinburgh  from  1648  to  1660, 
a  descendant  of  the  I3anhill  branch  of  the  family  of  Stewarts. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  spent  his  earliest  years  at  Good- 
trees,  now  Moredun,  a  seat  of  his  father,  near  Edinburgh. 
At  the  school  of  North  Berwick  he  received  the  elementary 
pai-t  of  his  education,  and  it  was  afterwards  completed  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  whither  he  went  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  At  that  institution,  after  going  through  a  complete 
course  of  languages  and  sciences,  he  studied  the  civil  law,  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  Mr  Hercules  Lindsay,  an  eminent 
civilian,  and  subsequently  professor  of  that  department  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  From  his  earliest  years  his  abilities 
appeared  rather  of  a  solid  and  permanent  than  of  a  dazzling 
nature.  At  the  early  age  just  mentioned  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy  and  the  estates  connected  with  it,  which 
were  of  moderate  extent  and  value. 

On  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Sir  James  went  to  the  bar,  (1734,)  but  without 
any  intention  of  prosecuting  the  law  as  a  profession.  Ho 
soon  after  set  out  upon  a  tour  of  the  continent,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earl 
Marischal,  and  other  exiled  Jacobite  chiefs.  The  family 
from  which  he  descended  had  been  conspicuous  for  its  attach- 
ment to  the  popular  cause  for  a  century ;  but  Sir  James  ap- 
pears to  have  been  converted  by  these  nobles  from  his  original 
Whig  principles.  Having  permitted  himself  to  be  introduced 
by  them  to  Prince  Charles  Stewart  at  Home,  he  received  such 
civilities  from  that  scion  of  expatriated  royalty,  as  had  a  material 
effect  upon  the  tenor  of  his  future  life.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1740,  with  many  accomplishments,  which 
added  brilliancy  to  his  character,  but  an  unsettled  tone  of 
mind,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  regretted. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  Sir  James  at  this  period  of 
his  life  was  Mr  Alexander  Trotter,  the  father  of  one  of  the 
present  land-proprietors  of  Mid-Lothian.  Mr  Trotter  was  cut 
off  in  early  life ;  and,  during  his  last  illness,  made  a  promise 
to  Sir  James,  that,  if  possible,  he  would  come  to  him  after 
his  death,  in  an  enclosure  near  the  house  of  Coltness,  which 
in  summer  had  been  frequently  their  place  of  study.  It  was 
agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  mistake  or  misapprehension,  that 
the  hour  of  meeting  should  be  noon  ;  that  Mr  Trotter  should 
appear  in  the  dress  he  usually  wore,  and  that  every  other 
circumstance  should  be  exactly  conformable  to  what  had 
commonly  happened  when  tliey  met  together.     Sir  James  laid 
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greater  stress  on  this  engagement  than  sound  reason  will 
warrant.  Both  before  and  after  his  exile,  he  never  failed, 
when  it  was  in  his  power,  to  attend  at  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, even  when  the  debility  arising  from  gout  rendered  him 
hardly  able  to  walk.  Every  day  at  noon,  while  residing  at 
Coltness,  he  went  to  challenge  the  promise  of  Mr  Trotter, 
and  always  returned  extremely  disappointed  that  his  expect- 
ation of  his  friend's  appearance  had  not  been  gratified. 
When  rallied  on  the  subject,  he  always  observed  seriously, 
that  we  do  not  know  enough  of  "  the  other  world"  to  entitle 
us  to  assume  that  such  an  event  as  the  reappearance  of  Mr 
Trotter  was  impossible.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  most  of 
those  who  peruse  this  narrative  will  be  inclined  to  class  this 
anecdote  with  the  "  follies  of  the  wise." 

In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Sir  James  had  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Lord  Elcho,  who,  conceiving  in  the  warmth  of 
youthful  friendship  that  the  young  baronet  would  be  able  to 
gain  the  affections  of  his  sister.  Lady  Frances  Wemyss,  car- 
ried him  to  Cedar  Hall,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  that 
young  lady  was  residing  with  the  Countess  of  Sutherland. 

As  EI«ho  expected.  Sir  James  gained  the  heart  of  Lady 
Frances ;  and,  after  some  scruples  on  the  part  of  her  rela- 
tions had  been  overcome,  they  were  married  in  October  1743, 
at  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  lady  bringing  her  husband  what 
was  then  considered  a  very  handsome  fortune,  namely,  six 
thousand  pounds.  A  pair  more  elegant,  more  amiable,  and 
more  accomplished,  is  rarely  seen.  Their  union  was  blessed 
in  August  1744  by  the  birth  of  their  son,  the  late  Sir 
James  Stewart,  who  was  for  many  years  the  principal  object 
of  their  care. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  had  joined  the  opposition  party, 
and  in  the  year  last  named  he  had  an  unpleasant  collision  with 
the  family  of  Dundas,  which  was  then  beginning  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  Scottish  politics.  A  claim  preferred  by  him 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  freeholders  of  Mid-Lothian  was 
refused,  and  for  this  he  raised  an  action  against  Dundas  of 
Arniston,  then  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 
in  the  course  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  Sir  James  pleaded 
his  cause  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  Lord  Arniston 
descended  from  the  bench  and  defended  himself  at  the  bar. 
The  cause  was  given  against  the  young  advocate ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  conspired,  with  other  circumstances,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  step  he  took  in  the  subsequent  year. 

Sir  James  wa^  residing  in  Edinburgh,  in  attendance  upon 
Lady  Frances,  who  was  then  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  when 
Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  Highland  army,  took  pos- 
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session  of  the  city.  Among  the  principal  adherents  of  the  young 
adventurer  was  Lord  Elcho,  the  brother-in-law  and  bosom 
friend  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  latter,  with  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  formed  the  wish 
of  being  introduced  to  Prince  Charles,  but  without  pledging 
themselves  to  join  his  standard.  They,  therefore,  induced 
Lord  Elcho  to  seize  them  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  con- 
duct them,  apparently  as  prisoners,  into  the  presence  of  the 
Prince.  Being  brought  into  an  ante-chamber  in  Holyrood 
House,  their  friends  proceeded  to  inform  his  Royal  Highness  of 
their  arrival,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  ap- 
proached him,  when  Charles,  with  great  dignity,  refused  to  see 
them  in  any  other  character  than  as  avowed  adherents  of  his 
cause ;  when  Elcho  returned  with  this  intelligence,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  took  his  leave,  while  Sir  James,  a  man  infinitely 
excelling  that  nobleman  in  intellect,  proceeded  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  young  Chevalier.  He  was  fortunately  saved 
from  the  ultimate  perils  of  the  campaign  by  being  immediately 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  French  court,  where  he  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden.  The  penalty  of  his  rash- 
ness was  an  exile  of  nearly  twenty  years,  being,  though  not 
attained,  among  the  exceptions  from  the  act  of  indemnity. 

Till  the  year  1763,  when  George  III.  permitted  him  to 
return  home,  Sir  James  Stewart  resided  abroad  with  his 
family,  employing  his  leisure  in  those  studies  which  he  after- 
wards embodied  in  his  works.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  of  his  exile  in  the  town  of  Angouleme,  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  French  finance  system, 
through  a  body  of  counsellors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who 
were  banished  to  that  town  for  nearly  the  space  of  two  years. 
Sir  James  also  spent  some  time  at  Frankfort,  at  Spa,  at 
Venice,  and  at  Padua.  When  in  Germany,  he  and  his  lady 
were  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  at  the  court 
of  Wirtemburg,  Baden,  Dourlach,  and  Hohenzollern.  At 
Venice,  in  1758,  he  and  Lady  Frances  had  the  good  fortune 
to  form  a  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  who,  till  the  end  of  her  life,  corresponded  frequently 
with  both,  and  gave  them  and  their  son  many  proofs  of  her 
affection  :  a  series  of  her  Ladyship"'s  letters  to  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Frances  were  printed  at  Greenock,  under  the  care  of 
the  present  Sir  James,  in  1818.  Though  exiled  from  Britain 
on  account  of  disloyalty  to  the  Hanover  dynasty.  Sir  James 
Stewart  never  entertained  a  disloyal  feeling  towards  his 
country.  On  the  contrary,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
rejoiced  in  the  successes  of  the  British  arms  during  the 
seven  years'  war,  led  to  his  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
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French  court ;  and,  while  residing  at  Spa,  in  a  neutral  terri- 
tory, a  large  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  apprehend  him  and 
convey  him  to  prison,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  was 
not  for  many  months  that  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
French  government  of  its  error  or  regained  his  liberty. 

The  first  work  published  by  Sir  James  was  a  volume  which 
appeared  at  Frankfort  sur  le  Main  in  1758,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Apologie  du  Sentiment  de  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Newton, 
sur  Pancienne  Chronologic  des  Grecs,  contenant  des  reponses 
a  toutes  les  objections  qui  y  ont  ete  faites  jusqu'  a  present.' 
In  the  same  year,  while  settled  at  Tubingen,  in  Germany,  he 
produced  his  "  Treatise  on  German  Coin,""  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  was  followed,  in  1761,  by  '  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Doctrine  and  Principles  of  Money,  as  applied  to  the  German 
Coin  ;""  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  so  far  made  his  peace  with  the 
British  government,  as  to  obtain  a  cornetcy  in  the  Royal  or 
1st  regiment  of  Dragoons.  At  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  he 
was  tacitly  permitted  to  return  home  and  resume  possession 
of  his  estates.  It  was  in  retirement  at  Coltness  that  he  pro- 
bably put  the  last  hand  to  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"'''  which  was  published  in  1767,  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  Messrs  Miller  and  Cadell  gave  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  copyright  of  this  work,  the  merits  of  which 
were  at  the  time  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute.  It  has,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  considerable  work  on 
this  subject  published  in  Britain,  being  about  nine  years  ante- 
cedent to  the  work  of  Dr  Smith  in  1769.  Sir  James  published, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Robert  Frame,  "  Considerations 
on  the  Interests  of  the  County  of  Lanark."  By  the  interest 
of  his  friends  he  now  obtained  a  full  pardon,  which  passed 
the  great  seal  in  1771  ;  and  in  the  year  following  he  printed 
"  The  Principles  of  Money  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Coin  of  Bengal."  He  also  wrote  "  A  Plan  for  introducing 
an  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures," which  was  published 
after  his  death.  He  afterwards  published  "  Observations  on 
Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth ;"  "  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Atheis- 
tical Falsehoods  of  Mirabaud's  System  of  Nature  ;'  and  "  A 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Motives  of  Obedience  to  the  Law 
of  God.'"'  It  is  supposed  that  the  ardour  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  proved  detrimental  to  his  health. 
An  inflammation,  commencing  with  a  toe-nail  too  nearly  cut, 
put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  on  the  26th  of  November  1780. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Cambusne- 
than  Church,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  James  Stewart  was  a  man  of 
extensive  and  varied  powers  of  mind ;  cheerful  and  animated 
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in  conversation ;  amiable  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life  ; 
and,  unlike  several  other  eminent  men  of  that  age,  was  able 
to  prosecute  philosophical  inquiries  without  abandoning  the 
faith  of  a  Christian.  His  works  were  published,  with  a  me- 
moir, by  his  son,  in  1806,  occupying  six  volumes. — {Chambers' 
Lives  of  Eminent  Scotchmen.) 


SECT.   LII. DAVID  HUME. 


In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  we  cannot  correctly 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  political  and  commercial  essays  of 
David  Hume,  as  no  change  of  legislative  policy  indicates  that 
they  took  effect.  They  were  published  at  a  time  when  any 
act  of  outrage  upon  the  commerce  of  countries  with  which 
England  was  at  war  was  popular  with  the  English  nation,  and 
when  it  must  have  been  hazardous  for  a  literary  politician  to 
give  an  opinion  in  favour  of  free  trade  with  France.  Never- 
theless, the  ablest  of  Hume''s  essays  are  devoted  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  free  intercourse  with  France,  and  to  the  exposition  of 
our  bad  bargain  with  Portugal,  which  bound  us  not  to  trade 
with  our  nearest  and  richest  neighbours.  Hume's  authority 
as  a  historian  on  matters  of  trade,  and  as  a  sound  political 
thinker,  was  quoted  by  Adam  Smith.  He  was  the  first  his- 
torian who  traced  the  facts  and  brought  them  before  the 
public  view  prominently,  that  as  manufactures  and  commerce 
increased  in  all  countries  so  did  the  comforts  and  contented- 
ness  of  the  people,  and  so  also  did  popular  freedom  and  good 
government.  He  was  unkind  to  the  Whigs  who  had  so  long 
governed  the  country,  made  and  unmade  its  sovereigns,  de- 
clared wars,  taxed  the  people,  and  divided  enormous  public 
spoil  among  themselves  in  the  name  of  upholding  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  he  was  by  them  unkindly  treated  and 
evil  spoken  of  in  return. 

"  Our  jealousy  and  hatred  of  France,"  he  says,  in  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Balance  of  Trade!^''  "  are  without  bounds.  These  pas- 
sions have  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstructions 
on  commerce  where  we  are  commonly  accused  of  being  the 
ao'gressors.  But  what  have  we  gained  by  the  bargain  \  We 
lost  the  French  market  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  and 
transferred  the  commerce  of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  we  buy  much  worse  liquor  at  a  much  higher  price. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not  tliink  their  country 
absolutely  ruined  were  French  wines  sold  in  England  so 
cheap,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  supplant  ale  and  other 
home-brewed  liquors.     JLJut,  could  we  lay  aside  prejudice,  it 
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would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent,  perhaps  more  advantageous.  Each  new  acre  of 
vineyard  planted  in  France  in  order  to  supply  England  with 
wine  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  French  to  take  an 
equivalent  in  English  goods,  by  the  sale  of  which  we  should  be 
equally  benefited." 

David  Hume  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Humes  of  Nine- 
wells,  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1711.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Bristol  with  some 
undefined  purpose  of  being  connected  with  commerce.  Hav- 
ing a  small  allowance  from  the  family  property,  which,  with 
frugality,  was  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  condition  of  existence 
suited  to  austere  philosophy,  he  proceeded  to  France  with  it, 
ate  and  drank  sparingly  and  philosophized  deeply — too  deeply 
for  the  hmited  range  of  the  human  understanding  it  is  to  be 
feared.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  rendered  his  metaphy- 
sics agreeable,  if  not  intelligible,  to  himself,  which  is  probably 
as  much  as  most  other  metaphysicians  have  done.  He  thought 
fit  to  pubhsh,  but  the  world  did  not  think  fit  to  read  what  he 
published.  This  was  in  1738.  He  says  in  his  autobiography, 
"  I  immediately  went  down"  (from  London)  "  to  my  mother 
and  my  brother,  who  lived  at  his  country  house,  and  was  em- 
ploying himself  very  judiciously  and  successfully  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortune."  In  other  words,  the  brother  was, 
to  his  own  benefit,  the  benefit  of  Bervv'ickshire,  and  the  honour 
of  agriculture  in  Scotland,  reclaiming  the  estate  of  Ninewells 
from  bog,  thistles,  occupation  by  rundale,  and  all  the  other  ills 
which  Scottish  land  was  covered  with,  and  its  owners  were 
heirs  to,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  In  David's 
day,  when  he  had  become  famous  and  rich  by  his  writings  and 
other  windfalls,  and  was  writing  his  autobiography,  it  was  un- 
fashionable, and  long  after  continued  so  to  be,  for  country 
gentlemen  to  devote  their  time  to  the  business  of  digging, 
ditching,  fencing,  and  draining  the  acres  of  wilderness  be- 
queathed by  their  mail-clad  forefathers.  David  seems  to  have 
been  ashamed  to  say  broadly  what  he  found  his  brother  doing 
when  he  went  down  to  see  him  just  after  the  first  attempt  at 
improving  his  own  fortune.  David,  to  make  a  book  that  would 
sell  and  bring  him  a  profit,  took  the  mysteries  of  our  spiritual 
nature,  turned  them  upside  down,  dug,  ditched,  trenched, 
fenced,  furrowed  up,  and  sowed  his  seed — the  whole  work  a 
sterile  idealism  ;  and  he  left  the  ground  as  he  found  it,  bar- 
ren, thistly,  mirey — mirey  as  the  lower  lands  of  Ninewells, 
thistly  and  stoney  and  barren  as  the  higher  were.  David  gave 
the  world  nothing  in  his  metaphysics  which  it  did  not  possess 
before,  and  it  gave  him  nothing  for  his  metaphysics  in  return. 
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But  his  brother,  to  make  a  farm  that  would  bring  forth  corn, 
and  have  fat  woolly  sheep  upon  it,  and  give  him  a  profit 
in  rent,  dug  into  the  mire,  turned  the  earth  upside  down,  and 
gave  fertility,  greenness,  bloom,  ripeness,  and  beauty  to  the 
blank  cold  clay.  All  the  ideal  philosophy  of  all  speculating 
metaphysicians  who  existed  before  David's  time  or  since, 
including  his  own,  never  elicited  so  much  truth,  developed  so 
many  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  exalted  man  so  high  in 
being,  duty,  and  destiny,  as  that  single  performance  of  David's 
brother ;  covering  as  it  did  the  waste  with  growing  wheat  and 
bleating  sheep,  lowing  cows,  singing  maidens,  with  larks  above 
their  heads,  clover  beneath  their  feet,  and  sookisoos  on  the 
clover,  and  gowans  on  the  green,  where  no  green  was  before  ; 
rearing  the  hedgerows  as  it  did,  where  bleakness  and  un- 
peopled bogs  were,  high  and  thick,  to  keep  the  flocks  within 
and  the  storms  without  in  winter,  leafy  and  bloomy  for  birds' 
nests  and  the  whispers  of  shepherds'  love  in  summer ;  filling 
the  barnyards  as  it  did  with  large,  round,  bountiful  stacks  ; 
giving  in  the  barn  as  it  did  the  kerne  of  merry  music,  dancing 
feet  and  happy  voices ;  yielding  as  it  did  from  the  oaten  crops, 
(reaped  where  hungry  herons  not  long  before  fished  for  frogs, 
and  where  ague  and  hunger  contended  against  the  lives  of 
men)  the  generous  melder  of  brose-meal,  that  hinds  and 
shepherds  might  be  reverent  in  grace  over  well-filled  bickers 
and  well  read  Bibles.  Such  was  the  work  performed  on  the 
Ninewells  estate  by  David's  brother  to  "  improve  his  fortune  ;" 
while  poor  David  tried  to  improve  mankind  and  his  fortune 
by  treading,  and  digging,  and  sinking  in  metaphysical  bogs, 
bringing  forth  no  element  of  life,  no  fertility,  greenness,  or 
bloom  ;  no  sentiment  for  human  sympathy. 

David  proceeded  from  the  literature  of  mystery  to  the  lite- 
rature of  fact  and  of  things  familiar.  He  pubHshed  "Poli- 
tical Discourses,"  as  he  tells  us,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1752,  and 
they  sold  successfully.  In  time  he  proceeded  to  history, 
treated  men  and  men's  actions  of  the  past  as  his  brother  did 
his  share  of  the  boggy  Merse;  and  laid  the  rank  weeds, 
political  adventure  and  chicanery,  in  their  proper  places,  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  In  1745  he  attended  the  young  Mar- 
quis of  Annandale  as  friend  and  tutor.  This  added  something 
to  his  fortune.  "  I  then,"  he  says,  "  received  an  invitation 
from  General  St  Clair  to  attend  him  as  secretary  to  his  expe- 
dition which  was  at  first  meant  against  Canada,  but  ended  in 
an  incursion  on  the  coast  of  France." 

An  incursion  on  the  coast  of  France.  As  usual,  this  incur- 
sion ended  in  more  debt  to  England,  more  exasperation  on  the 
part  of  France  for  its  ships  destroyed,  houses  burned,  vine- 
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yards  laid  waste  ;  and  in  more  hatred  on  the  part  of  England 
towards  France  for  that  exasperation,  for  the  debt  incurred, 
with  no  other  returns.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  then,  1 746, 
that  Hume  began  that  philosophy  of  common  sense  which  in 
his  political  discourses  he  laid  before  the  world  in  1752, 
which  common  sense,  as  regards  the  relationship  of  England 
and  France,  we  have  briefly  quoted. 

In  1 747  he  proceeded  with  General  St  Clair,  as  secretary,  on 
a  military  embassy  to  the  court  of  Turin,  and  wore  the  uni- 
form of  an  officer.  "  My  appointments,  with  my  frugality,  had 
made  me  reach  a  fortune  which  I  called  independent,  though 
most  of  my  friends  were  inclined  to  smile  when  I  said  so."" 
Hume"'8  History  of  England  was  published  at  various  times, 
the  concluding  volume  in  1759.  The  profits  of  his  works  now, 
he  says,  rendered  him  not  only  "  independent  but  opulent." 
In  1763  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hertford's  embassy  to 
Paris,  and  received  much  attention  there,  not  only  for  his  lite- 
rary fame,  but  for  the  generous  sentiments  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed for  the  French  people  and  French  interests  in  his 
writings.  Had  his  enlightened  sentiments  been  reciprocated 
in  both  countries,  what  treasure,  what  human  life  might  have 
been  saved,  what  happiness  promoted  !  what  crimes  prevented  ! 
On  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  assume  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1766,  Mr  Hume  remained  in  Paris 
as  Charge  cT Affaires  until  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  new  ambassador.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  an  under 
secretary  of  state.  But  he  retired  to  Edinburgh  in  1769. 
where  he  remained,  and  lived  in  the  society  of  the  learned  and 
the  philosophic  luminaries  of  that  period  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  25th  of  August  1776.  He  was  attended  in  his 
last  moments  by  his  constant  friend,  Dr  Adam  Smith,  whose 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
was  published  about  the  same  time.  Adam  Smith  must  have 
derived  an  advantage  from  his  friendly  intercourse,  long  exist- 
ing, with  David  Hume. 


SECT.  mi. THE  REV.  JOSIAH  TUCKER  OF  BRISTOL. 

This  eminent  divine  and  political  essayist  wrote  both  before 
the  publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  and  after.  A 
bold  and  original  thinker,  he  ventured  to  declare  the  theory 
which  in  our  day  we  have  seen  verified  in  practice,  namely, 
that  our  trade,  our  profits,  and  our  friendship,  have  in- 
creased with  the  American  people  since  they  ceased  to  be  our 
colonists. 
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Josiah  Tucker  was  born  at  Laugham  in  Cai-marthenshire 
in  1712.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  having  a  small  estate 
left  him  near  Aberystwith  in  Cardiganshire,  he  removed 
thither,  and  perceiving  that  his  son  had  a  turn  for  learning,  he 
sent  him  to  Ruthin  school  in  Denbighshire,  where  he  made  so 
great  progress  in  the  classics  that  he  obtained  an  exhibition 
at  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  served  a  curacy  for  some  time  in 
Gloucestershire.  About  ]  737  he  became  curate  of  St  Stephen's 
Church,  Bristol,  and  was  appointed  minor  canon  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr  Joseph 
Butler,  then  bishop  of  Bristol  and  afterwards  of  Durham,  who 
appointed  Tucker  his  domestic  chaplain.  By  the  interest  of 
this  prelate  he  also  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral 
of  Bristol ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Catcott — well  known  by 
his  treatise  on  the  deluge — he  became  rector  of  St  Stephen's. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  parish  consist  chiefly  of  merchants  and 
trade.'^men — a  circumstance  which  greatly  aided  his  natural 
inclination  for  commercial  and  political  studies. 

When  the  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  Tucker  took  a 
decided  part  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  was  indeed  its  most 
able  advocate ;  but  for  this  he  was  severely  attacked  in  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  and  magazines  ;  and  the  people  of  Bristol 
burned  his  effigy,  together  with  his  letters  on  behalf  of  natur- 
ahzation.  But  Mr  Seward  says,  his  being  burned  in  effigy 
w'na  occasioned  by  an  essay  he  wrote  in  support  of  the  Hessians 
who  came  to  settle  in  England.  In  175.3  he  published  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  Turkey  trade,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the 
evils  that  result  to  trade  in  general  from  chartered  com- 
panies. At  this  period  Lord  Clare,  afterwards  Earl  Nugent, 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Bristol,  an  honour  he  obtained 
chiefly  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Mr  Tucker,  whoso 
influence  in  his  large  and  wealthy  parish  was  almost  decisive 
on  such  an  occasion.  In  return  for  this  favour,  the  Earl  pro- 
cured for  him  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  in  1758,  at  which 
time  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  So  great  was  the  reputation 
he  had  now  acquired  for  commercial  knowledge,  that  Dr 
Thomas  Hayter,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  who  was  then 
tutor  to  George  III.,  applied  to  Tucker  to  draw  up  a  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject  for  the  perusal  of  his  royal  pupil.  It 
was  accordingly  done,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  This  work, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Elements  of  Commerce,*"  was  printed 
in  quarto,  but  never  published.  Dr  Warburton,  however, 
who,  after  having  been  member  of  the  same  chapter  with  the 
dean  at  Bristol,  became  bishop  of  Gloucester,  thought  very 
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difiFerently  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  respect  of  his  talents 
and  favourite  pursuits,  and  said  once,  in  his  coarse  manner, 
that  "  his  dean's  trade  was  religion,  and  religion  his  trade." 
The  dean  once  remarked,  in  allusion  to  the  coolness  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  Warburton,  "  The  bishop  affects 
to  consider  me  with  contempt ;  to  which  I  replied  nothing. 
He  has  said  that  religion  is  my  trade,  and  trade  is  my 
religion.  Commerce  and  its  connections  have,  it  is  true, 
been  favourite  objects  of  my  attention,  and  where  is  the  crime  ? 
And  as  for  religion,  I  have  attended  carefully  to  the  duties  of 
my  parish ;  nor  have  I  neglected  my  cathedral.  The  world 
knows  something  of  me  as  a  writer  on  religious  subjects  ;  and 
I  will  add,  which  the  world  does  not  know,  that  1  have  writ- 
ten near  three  hundred  sermons,  and  preached  them  all, 
again  and  again.  My  heart  is  at  ease  on  that  score,  and  my 
conscience,  thank  God,  does  not  accuse  me." 

In  1 771,  when  a  strong  attempt  was  made  to  procure  an 
abolition  of  subscriptions  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  Dr  Tucker 
came  forward  as  an  advocate  for  them ;  he  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  some  reformation  of  the  liturgy  was  wanted,  and 
instanced  particularly  the  Athanasian  creed,  which  he  consid- 
ered as  too  scholastic  and  refined  for  a  popular  confession  of 
faith.  About  this  time  he  published  "  Directions  for  Travel- 
lers," in  which  he  lays  down  excellent  rules,  by  which  gentlemen 
who  visit  foreign  countries  may  not  only  improve  their  minds, 
but  turn  their  observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  native 
country.  This  has  become  extremely  scarce,  but  there  is  a 
part  of  it  reprinted  in  Berchald's  "  Essay  to  Direct  the  Inquir- 
ies of  Travellers." 

In  1 772,  the  dean  printed  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  in 
which  he  explains  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
justification,  in  reference  to  a  very  violent  dispute  then  carried 
on  between  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian  Methodists,  the 
former  headed  by  Messrs  Toplady  and  Hill,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Messrs  Wesleys  and  Fletcher.  The  year  following,  he  pub- 
lished "  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Kippis,  wherein  the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to 
a  p'ower  of  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  discussed  and 
ascertained,"  &c. 

When  the  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies^  the  dean  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the 
contest,  examining  the  affair  with  a  very  different  eye  from 
that  of  a  party  man  or  an  interested  merchant,  and  discover- 
ed, as  he  conceived,  that  both  sides  would  be  benefited  by  an 
absolute  separation.  The  more  he  thought  on  this  subject,  the 
more  he  was  persuaded  that  extensive  colonies  were  an  evil 
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rather  than  an  advantage  to  any  commercial  nation.  On  this 
principle,  therefore,  he  published  his  "  Thoughts  upon  the 
Dispute  between  the  Mother  Country  and  America."  He  de- 
monstrated that  the  latter  could  not  be  conquered,  and  that,  if 
it  could,  the  purchase  would  be  dearly  bought.  He  warned  this 
country  against  commencing  a  war  with  the  colonies,  and  ad- 
vised that  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  This  advice 
startled  all  parties,  and  the  dean  was  generally  considered  as  a 
sort  of  madman,  who  had  rambled  out  of  his  proper  line  of  profes- 
sion to  commence  political  quack.  Our  author,  however,  went 
on  vindicating  and  enforcing  his  favourite  system,  in  spite  of  all 
the  obloquy  with  which  it  was  treated,  both  in  the  senate  and 
from  the  press.  As  the  war  proceeded,  some  intelligent  per- 
sons began  to  see  more  truth  and  reason  in  his  sentiments, 
and  time  demonstrated  that  he  was  right.  He  printed  seve- 
ral essays  in  the  nevvpapers,  under  the  title  of  Cassandra. 

When  the  terrors  of  an  invasion  were  very  prevalent  in 
1779,  the  dean  circulated,  in  a  variety  of  periodical  publica- 
tions, some  sensible  observations  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  people.  He  states,  at  length,  and  with  great  accuracy, 
the  numerous  difficulties  that  must  attend  the  attempt  to 
invade  this  country,  and  the  still  greater  ones  that  must  be 
encountered  by  the  invaders  after  their  landing.  Those  obser- 
vations were  reprinted,  with  good  effect,  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war.  In  1781  ^  ho  published,  what  he  had  printed  long 
before,  "  A  Treatise  on  Civil  Government,"  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal design  is  to  counteract  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated 
Locke  and  his  followers.  This  book  made  a  considerable 
noise,  and  was  attacked  by  several  of  the  best  writers  on  the 
democratic  side  of  the  question.  The  year  following,  he  closed 
his  political  career  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Cui  Bono  V  in 
which  he  balances  the  profits  and  loss  of  each  of  the  belliger- 
ant  powers,  and  recapitulates  all  his  former  positions  on  the 
subject  of  war  and  colonial  possessions.  His  publications 
after  this  period  consist  of  some  tracts  on  the  commercial 
regulations  of  Ireland,  on  the  exportation  of  woollens,  and  on 
the  iron  trade. 

In  1777,  he  published  seventeen  practical  sennons,  in  one 
vol.  8vo.  After  he  resigned  his  rectory  in  Bristol,  he  resided 
mostly  in  Gloucester.  He  died  of  the  gradual  decays  of  age, 
November  4th,  1799,  and  was  interred  in  the  south  transept 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  It  should  be  recorded  to  his  praise,  that 
though  enjoying  but  a  very  moderate  preferment — for,  to  a 
man  of  no  paternal  estate,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignity,  the 
deanery  of  Gloucester  is  no  very  advantageous  situation —  he 
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was,  uotwithstanaing,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  several  public 
institutions,  and  a  distinguished  patron  of  merit.  About  1790 
he  thought  of  resigning  his  rectory  in  Bristol,  and,  without 
communicating  his  design  to  any  other  person,  he  applied  to 
the  chancellor,  in  whose  gift  it  is,  for  leave  to  quit  it  in  favour 
of  his  curate,  a  most  deserving  man  with  a  large  family.  His 
Lordship  was  willing  enough  that  he  should  give  up  the  living, 
but  refused  him  the  liberty  of  nominating  his  successor.  On 
this  the  dean  resolved  to  hold  the  living  himself,  till  he  could 
find  a  fit  opportunity  to  succeed  in  his  object.  After  weighing 
the  matter  more  deliberately,  he  communicated  his  wish  to 
his  parishioners,  and  advised  them  to  draw  up  a  petition  to 
the  chancellor  in  favour  of  the  curate.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  signed  by  all  of  them,  without  any  exception  either 
on  the  part  of  the  dissenters  or  others.  The  chancellor, 
touched  with  this  testimony  of  love  between  a  clergyman  and 
his  people,  yielded  at  last  to  the  application  :  in  consequence 
of  wliich  the  dean  cheerfully  resigned  the  living  to  a  successor 
well  qualified  to  tread  in  his  steps. 

The  following  extracts  will  testify  to  the  quality  of  Dean 
Tucker''s  politics  and  philosophy.  They  are  from  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1774, 

"  A  war,"  says  he,  "  whether  crowned  with  victory  or 
branded  with  defeats,  can  never  prevent  another  nation  from 
being  more  industrious  than  you  are ;  and  if  they  are  more 
industrious,  they  will  sell  cheaper,  and  consequently  your 
former  customers  will  forsake  your  shop  and  go  to  theirs, 
though  you  covered  the  ocean  with  fleets  and  the  land  with 
armies.  In  short,  the  soldier  may  lay  waste,  the  privateer, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  will  make  poor  ;  but  it  is 
the  eternal  law  of  Providence,  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent 
alone  can  make  rich. 

"  The  greater  industry  of  different  nations  enables  them  to 
be  so  much  the  better  customers,  to  improve  in  a  friendly 
intercourse,  and  to  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  each  other.  A 
private  shopkeeper  would  certainly  wish  that  his  customers 
did  improve  in  their  circumstances  rather  than  go  behind  hand, 
because  every  such  improvement  would  probably  redound  to 
his  advantage.  Where  then  can  be  the  wisdom  in  the  public 
shopkeeper,  or  trading  people,  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
neighbouring  states  and  nations,  that  are  his  customers,  so 
very  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  trade  with  him  V 
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SECT.  LIV. THE  ECONOMISTS  OP  FOANCB  AND  ITALY  BEFORE 

ADAM  SMITH. 

Previous  to  the  time  ol'  Adam  Smith,  the  languages  of 
France  and  Italy  had  become  the  language  of  political  eco- 
nomy ;  but,  except  in  theoretical  philosophy,  the  economical 
doctrines  were  not  recognised.  The  economists  were  not 
agreed  in  theory.  Statistics  which  have  since  solved  so  many 
doubtful  problems  were  at  that  time  the  most  uncertain  of  all 
the  facts.  In  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  writers  on  political 
economy  who,  out  of  Britain,  preceded  Adam  Smith,  we  may 
cite  a  definition  of  the  science  itself.. 

"  The  word  economy,  applied  to  domestic  concerns,  means 
the  art  of  well  administering  the  private  affairs  of  a  family,  of 
regulating  its  expenditure  according  to  its  income,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  members  of  the  household.     By 
analogy,  political  or  '  public"*  economy  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  conversant  about  the  principles  of  administering  the 
wealth  of  a  country  with  a  view  to  its  increase,  regulating  the 
expenditure,  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  endea- 
vouring  to   maintain  and  increase  their  comforts.     But  by 
taking  such  an  extensive  view  of  the  subject,  most  writers, 
and  especially  continental  writers,  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  investigate  all  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and 
have  involved  themselves  in  multifarious  discussions  on  the 
various  forms  of  government  and  of  civil  institutions  which  are 
supposed  to  affect  the  economical  condition  of  a  people.     By 
so  doing  they  have  encroached  upon  the  science  of  general 
politics  and  legislation,  and  have  brought  forward  their  own 
theories  of  laws,  ethics,  and  administration,  with  the  view  of 
shewing  their  influence  on  the  social  state.     But  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  must  exceed  the  powers  of 
any  single  writer,  and  that  the  attempt  to  embrace  so  many 
difficult  and  various  subjects  under  one  division  of  knowledge, 
tends  to  confuse  rather  than  to  elucidate.     Modern  writers, 
especially  in  England,  have  therefore  limited  their  inquiries  to 
the  principles  which  govern  the  production  and  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  its  distribution  and  consumption.    The  '  Wealth 
of  Nations'  was  the  title  which  Adam  Smith  gave  to  his  work. 
In  this  consists  the  main  difference  between  tlie  modern  Eng- 
lish  and   the    Italian   and    French    economists.     The   latter 
maintain  that  the  political  economist  is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  aggregate  production  of  wealth,   but  with  its  most 
beneficial  distribution  among  individuals,  not  only  with  wealth, 
in  short,  but  with  happiness  also.     The  modern  English  writ- 
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ers,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  the  appropriate  subject  of  the 
poHtical  economist  is  not  happiness,  but  wealth ;  that  wealth 
is  confined  to  material  objects,  the  produce  of  land  and  of  in- 
dustry ;  that  the  political  economist  who  assumes  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  production  of  wealth  ought  to  lay  down 
the  general  principles  on  which  wealth  is  produced,  as  they 
are  deducible  from  actual  facts;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  the  politician,  to  say  what  he 
thinks  best  for  the  general  prosperity  of  society,  after  he  has 
examined  the  evidence  of  the  political  economist,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  evidence,  but  not  the  sole  evidence  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  conduct  of  a  nation's  affairs.  But  here  the 
English  economists  also  seem  to  be  divided  among  themselves. 
Some  appear  to  think  that  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
as  the  term  is  understood  by  them,  may  be  deduced  with  the 
certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration,  whilst  others  assert 
that  there  are  many  important  propositions  in  political  eco- 
nomy which  require  limitations  and  exceptions.  '  The  desire 
to  simplify  and  generalize  has  occasioned  an  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  operation  of  more  causes  than  one  in  the 
production  of  particular  effects ;  and  if  one  cause  would  ac- 
count for  a  considerable  portion  of  a  certain  class  of  pheno- 
mena, the  whole  has  been  ascribed  to  it  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  facts  which  would  not  admit  of  being  so  solved.' 
"  Malthus  quotes  the  controversy  on  the  bullion  question  as 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  error.  He  afterwards  goes  on  to 
say,  'Adam  Smith  has  stated  that  capitals  are  increased  by  par- 
simony, that  every  frugal  man  is  a  public  benefactor,  ( Wealth 
of  Nations,  b.  ii.,  c.  3,)  and  that  the  increase  of  wealth  depends 
upon  the  balance  of  produce  above  consumption,  (b.  iv.,  c.  3.) 
That  these  propositions  are  true  to  a  great  extent  is  perfectly 
unquestionable.  No  considerable  and  continued  increase  of 
wealth  could  possibly  take  place  without  that  degree  of  fru- 
gality which  occasions  annually  the  conversion  of  some  revenue 
into  capital,  and  creates  a  balance  of  produce  above  consump- 
tion ;  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  are  not  true  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  and  that  the  principle  of  saving,  pushed  to  ex- 
cess, would  destroy  the  motive  to  production.  If  every  person 
was  satisfied  with  the  simplest  food,  the  poorest  clothing,  and 
the  meanest  house,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  sort  of  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging  would  be  in  existence ;  and  as  there 
would  be  no  adequate  motive  to  the  proprietors  of  land  to 
cultivate  well,  not  only  the  wealth  derived  from  conveniences 
and  luxuries  would  be  quite  at  an  end,  but,  if  the  same  divi- 
sion of  land  continued,  the  production  of  food  would  be  pre- 
maturely checked,  and  population  would  come  to  a  stand  long 
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before  the  soil  had  been  well  cultivated.  If  consumption  exceed 
production,  the  capital  of  the  country  must  be  diminished, 
and  its  wealth  must  be  gradually  destroyed,  from  its  want  of 
power  to  produce  ;  if  production  be  in  a  great  excess  above 
consumption,  the  motive  to  accumulate  and  produce  must 
cease  from  a  want  of  will  to  consume.  The  two  extremes  are 
obvious  ;  and  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some  intermediate 
point,  though  the  resources  of  political  economy  may  not  be 
able  to  ascertain  it,  whereby,  taking  into  consideration  both 
the  power  to  produce  and  the  will  to  consume,  the  encourage- 
ment to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  the  greatest.  The  division  of 
landed  property  presents  another  obvious  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  No  person  has  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the 
division  of  such  immense  tracts  of  land  as  were  formerly  in 
possession  of  the  great  feudal  proprietors  must  be  favourable 
to  industry  and  production.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  doubt 
that  a  division  of  landed  property  may  be  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  the  division  of  labour,  and  to 
occasion  the  most  extended  poverty.  There  is  here  then  a 
point,  as  well  as  in  the  other  instance,  though  we  may  not 
know  how  to  place  it,  where  the  division  of  property  is  best 
suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society,  and  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  best  stimulus  to  production  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population."'     (Malthus,  Introduction.) 

"  We  cannot  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy ;  but  we  shall  state  a  few  general  proposi- 
tions which  are  universally  acknowledged  as  true  : — 1.  Every 
man  desires  to  obtain  additional  wealth  with  as  little  trouble 
to  himself  as  possible.  2.  The  increase  of  population  is  limited 
either  by  physical  or  moral  evil,  or  by  prudential  motives.  3. 
The  powers  of  labour,  and  of  the  other  instruments  which  pro- 
duce wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their  pro- 
ducts as  the  means  of  further  production.  4.  Agricultural 
])roduce  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  unlimited  increase  as 
manufactures.  The  principal  topics  discussed  by  political  eco- 
nomists are: — 1,  the  definition  of  wealth ;  2,  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour  ;  3,  on  the  nature  and  measures  of  value  ; 
4,  on  the  rent  of  land ;  5,  the  wages  of  labour;  6,  the  profits 
of  capital ;  7,  the  results  of  machinery ;  8,  the  circulating 
medium  or  currency ;  9,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  com- 
merce, or  exchange  of  commodities. 

"  'J  he  earlier  Italian  writers  on  commerce  treat  exclusively  of 
money,  its  standard,  and  the  evils  of  tampering  with  it.  Gas- 
pare Scaruffi  of  Ileggio,  near  Modena,  wrote,  in  1579,  'Dis- 
corso  sopra  le  Monete,  e  della  vera  proporzione  fra  T  oro  e  Tar- 
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gento/  In  1588,  Bernardo  Davanzati  of  Florence  wrote  a 
short  treatise,  '  SuUe  Monete,'  and  another  '  Sui  Cambj,'  or 
'  The  Exchanges.'  Antonio  Serra,  a  native  of  Cozensa  in 
Calabria,  published,  in  1613,  '  Breve  Trattato  delle  Cause  che 
possono  far  abbondare  i  Regni  d'Oro  e  d'Argento.'  Looking 
upon  gold  and  silver  as  constituting  the  wealth  of  a  state, 
Serra  investigates  the  means  of  making  them  flow  abundantly 
into  a  country.  Among  these  means  he  reckons  manufac- 
tures, '  which  afford  a  much  greater  return  than  agriculture  ;"" 
and  maritime  commerce.  But  'these  means,'  adds  Serra, 
are  of  no  avail  without  fixed  laws,  order,  and  security  for  per- 
sons and  property ;  for  there  can  be  no  prosperity  where  there 
are  continual  changes  of  dynasties  and  laws.'  This  shews 
that  Serra,  considering  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived, 
had  formed  some  correct  and  extended  notions  of  political 
economy.  His  book,  however,  remained  unnoticed,  and  the 
author,  being  implicated,  as  it  seems,  in  some  conspiracy 
against  the  Spanish  rulers  of  Naples,  was  imprisoned  for  ten 
years,  and  underwent  the  torture  seven  times.  It  is  not  known 
when  and  where  he  died.  Turbolo  of  Naples  wrote  several 
treatises  on  the  coinage  and  the  state  of  money  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples :  '  Discorsi  e  Eelazione  suUe  Monete  del  Regno 
di  Napoli,'  1616,  1618,  1623,  and  1629.  Geminiano  Monta- 
nari  of  Modena,  published,  in  1 680,  '  Trattato  Mercantile  delle 
Monete,'  and  afterwards,  '  Trattato  del  Valore  delle  Monete 
in  tutti  gli  Stati,'  in  which  he  lays  down  sound  principles  for 
regulating  the  coinage. 

"  In  France,  the  minister  Colbert  was  a  great  promoter  of 
the  mercantile  system  in  all  its  exclusiveness,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  system  continued  to  prevail  in  France  after  his 
death  till  the  time  of  Quesnay.  Pierre  le  Pesant,  Seigneur 
de  Bois  Guibert,  published,  in  1695,  his  '  Detail  sur  la  France,' 
in  which  he  treated  both  of  commerce  and  money,  but  the 
author  was  banished  because  some  of  his  propositions  reflected 
upon  feudal  rights  and  ecclesiastical  privileges.  Twelve  years 
later  Vauban  published  his  '  Dixme  Royale,'  in  which  he  pro- 
posed a  new  plan  of  taxation. 

"  A  change  of  opinion  was  in  the  meantime  taking  place  on 
the  continent  with  respect  to  the  so-called  '  mercantile  system.' 
Francois  Quesnay,  born  in  1694,  a  medical  man  by  profession, 
and  surgeon  to  Louis  XV.,  being  struck  by  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  French  peasantry,  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  government  towards  relieving  that  numerous 
and  ill-used  class  of  people.  He  proposed  the  abolition  of 
custom-houses  between  province  and  province,  the  free  circu- 
lation of  corn  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  suppression  of  the 
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corvees,  and  other  similar  reforms,  which  were  effected  after 
his  death  by  Turgot.  Quesnay  went  further :  he  assumed  as 
a  principle,  that  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  agriculture,  was 
the  only  source  of  wealth,  in  opposition  to  Colberfs  mercan- 
tile system,  which  fixed  that  source  exclusively  in  trade. 
Quesnay  allowed  that  manufacturers  and  merchants  were  highly 
useful,  but  he  contended  that  as  they  reaUzed  no  net  surplus 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  they  did  not  add  any  greater  value  to  the 
raw  material  of  the  commodities  which  they  manufactured  or 
carried  from  place  to  place  than  was  just  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by  them  during  the 
time  that  they  were  engaged  in  those  operations.  He  divided 
society  into  three  classes  : — 1,  A  productive  class,  consisting  of 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  who  subsist  on  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  reserved  to  them  as  wages  of 
labour  and  as  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  capital ;  2,  A  pro- 
prietary class,  namely,  those  who  live  on  the  rent  of  the  land, 
or  the  net  surplus  produce  raised  by  the  cultivators,  after  the 
necessary  expenses  have  been  deducted  ;  3,  An  unproductive 
class,  consisting  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  servants,  and 
handicraftsmen,  '  whose  labour,  though  useful,  adds  nothing 
to  the  national  wealth,  and  who  subsist  entirely  on  the  wages 
paid  to  them  by  the  other  two  classes.''  (Quesnay,  Physiocra- 
tie,  01b  Constitution  Naturelle  des  Gouvernemens^  1768.)  As  a 
corollary  to  these  positions,  Quesnay  and  his  disciples  con- 
cluded that  all  taxes  ought  to  fall  upon  the  land. 

"  Quesnay  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  school  called  the 
school  of  the  '  Economistes,'  which  reckoned  amongst  its 
members  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Mirabeau,  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Con- 
dorcet,  Raynal,  Turgot,  Necker,  and  other  distinguished  men. 

"  Quesnay's  principal  work  on  political  economy  is  the  '  Phy- 
eiocrate"'  ah'eady  mentioned ;  but  he  published  other  tracts, 
especially  an  article,  '  Sur  les  Grains,'  which  was  inserted  in 
the  '  Encyclopedie,'  and  in  which  he  advocates  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Though  Quesnay  considered  agriculture  as  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  he  did  not  advocate  any  exclusive  protection 
'br  it,  but  rather  a  principle  of  freedom  in  all  branches  of  trade. 
The  '  Economistes'  originated  the  '  Cadastre,""  which  was  a 
survey  and  valuation  of  all  real  property,  made  by  order  of 
the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  '  contribution 
fonciere,'  or  property  tax,  which  they  considered  as  the  only 
legitimate  tax.  And  this  principle  has  prevailed  in  France 
and  other  continental  countries,  where  even  now  the  tax  on 
land  and  houses  forms  the  main  source  of  the  public  revenue, 
being  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  rent. 
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"  In  Italy,  Antonio  Bandini  of  Siena  had  asserted  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  '  Economistes,'  long  before  Quesnay,  in 
a  work  which,  however,  was  not  pubHshed  till  1775.  Bandini 
wrote  his  '  Discorso  Economico""  in  1737,  with  a  view  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Tuscan  government  to  the  desolate 
condition  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  called  the  Maremma  of 
Siena.  Bandini  advocated  freedom  of  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  and  recommended  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon 
importation  and  exportation ;  he  urged  the  expediency  of 
giving  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  an  interest  in  the  land,  by 
the  grant  of  long  leases ;  and  lastly  he  recommended  the  re- 
moval of  the  numerous  vexatious  taxes,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  single  tax  upon  land,  not  excepting  ecclesiastical  and  other 
privileged  property.  A  IMS.  copy  of  Bandini's  book  was  pre- 
sented to  the  grand-duke  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who,  however, 
being  soon  after  elected  Enipsror  of  Germany,  and  having  re- 
moved to  Vienna,  could  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ma- 
remma. But  his  son  Leopold,  on  coming  to  the  government 
of  Tuscany,  consulted  Bandini's  work,  and  put  into  execution 
the  plan  therein  proposed.  The  Maremma  of  Siena  assumed 
a  new  life,  and  its  population  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  course 
of  half  a  century. 

"  Antonio  Broggia  of  Naplec,  a  merchant  by  profession,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  taxation,  '  Sul  Tributi,'  in  which  he  admits  that 
there  are  three  sources  of  wealth — agriculture,  handicraft  or 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  Ke  does  not  consider  the  tax 
on  land  as  the  only  legitimate  tax,  but  proposes  three  sorts  of 
taxation,  land-tax,  customs,  and  gabelle  or  excise.  He  says 
that  in  a  great  commercial  country  the  customs  and  excise,  or 
indirect  tax,  ought  to  be  preferred,  but  in  an  agricultural 
country  like  Naples  the  tax  on  land  must  be  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  He  condemns  taxes  on  capital  and  per- 
sons, licenses  and  patents,  horses  and  agricultural  implements, 
as  detrimental  to  industry,  as  well  as  the  government  mono- 
polies of  salt,  tobacco,  &c.  The  author,  who  belonged  to  the 
mercantile  school,  falls  into  the  error  of  that  school,  in  wish- 
ing to  sell  as  much  as  possible  to  foreigners,  and  buy  as  little 
as  possible  from  them. 

"  Ferdinand  Galiani,  also  of  Naples,  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  writers  on  political  economy  in  the  last 
century.  While  at  Paris,  he  wrote  in  French  a  book  on  the 
corn-trade,  '  Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bles,'  in  which  he 
took  a  middle  course  between  those  who  advocated  an  unre- 
stricted trade  in  corn  and  those  who  wished  it  to  be  subject 
to  permanent  restrictions.  Galiani  contends  that  no  univer- 
sal system  can  be  established  on  that  important  subject,  and 
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that  the  laws  concerning  the  trade  in  corn  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  individual  states,  the  nature  and  culti- 
vation of  their  respective  soils,  and  also  their  political  institu- 
tions and  relations  to  other  countries.     Galiani  also  v^'rote,  in 
Italian,  a  work  on  money,  '  Dela  Moneta,'  published  in  1750, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  on  this  subject.     Taking  an 
enlarged  view,    he   investigated  the  nature  of  the  value  of 
things,  which  he  said  was  the  result  of  various  circumstances, 
namely,  their  scarcity,  utility,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
labour  required  for  their  production,  and  also  the  time.     He 
extends  his  investigations  to  the  value  of  men's  abilities,  which 
are  to  be  estimated  not  only  according  to  their  rarity,  but 
also  according  to  the  time  required  for  their  coming  to  matu- 
rity, and  the  difficulties  encountered  before  they  can  attain  a 
station  favourable  to  their  development.     This  is  a  position 
analogous  to  that  afterwards  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  (b.  i.  ch. 
10,)  'that  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  easiness  and 
cheapness  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learning  a  business."" 
It  requires  more  time  and  expense  to  form  a  physician,  or  a 
statesman,  or  a  divine,  than  a  common  labourer,  and  there- 
fore the  latter  has  less  value  than  the  former.     Galiani  com- 
bats the  received  opinion  of  his  time,  that  high  prices  were  a" 
sign  of  distress.     He  also  contended  that  the  precious  metals 
were  to  be  considered  as  merchandise.     Galiani  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  reformer  of  the  old  mercantile  system. 

"  Gian  Francesco  Pagnini,  born  at  Volterra,  1715,  published 
in  1751  a  desertation,  '  Sopra  il  giusto  Pregio  delle  Cose,'  or 
the  just  value  of  things,  and  in  1764  a  '  History  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Florence,'  with  a  digression  on  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  its  proportion  to  the  prices  of  other  things  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  compared  with  those  in  the  18th 
century.  Both  works  contain  sound  opinions  and  interesting 
facts.  Pompeo  Neri  of  Florence  wrote,  in  1751,  '  Osservazioni 
sopra  il  Prezzo  legale  delle  Monete,'  a  work  of  considerable 
merit. 

"Gian  Rinaldo  Carli,  born  at  Capo  d'Istria  in  1720,  ranks 
with  Galiani  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  political 
economists.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  work  on  coin  and  cur- 
rency, and  on  the  mintc  of  Italy  :  '  Delle  Monete  e  della  Isti- 
tuzione  delli  Zecche  d'ltalia,'  3  vols.  4to,  1754-60,  in  which 
he  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  Carli  also  wrote  '  Ra- 
gionamento  sopra  i  Bilanci  Economici  delle  Nazioni,'  in  which 
he  combated  the  fallacy  prevalent  in  his  time  about  the  balance 
of  trade.  He  also  discussed  the  subject  of  the  corn-trade  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Pompeo  Neri,  in  1771,  *  Sul  Libero  Com- 
mercio  de  Grani,'  in  which  he  agreed  with  Galiani  in  denying 
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the  wisdom  of  a  general  principle  of  unrestricted  freedom  of 
trade  in  corn,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances,  because  he  considered  the  supply  of 
corn  as  a  subject  deeply  connected  with  administrative  policy, 
and  not  a  mere  commercial  question.  Carli  had  a  powerful  mind, 
uninfluenced  by  popular  opinions  or  prevalent  systems.  Other 
particulars  concerning  this  distinguished  writer  are  given  under. 

"Antonio  Genovesi,  born  in  1712,  at  Castiglione,  near 
Salerno,  became  professor  of  the  new  chair  '  of  com- 
merce and  mechanics,'  founded  at  Naples  in  1755,  by 
Bartolommeo  Intiesi,  a  wealthy  Florentine  merchant  of 
that  city.  Genovesi  published  his  lectures  under  the  title 
of  '  Lezioni  de  Economia  Civile''  in  1768.  Genovesi  took 
a  middle  course  between  the  mercantile  system  and  that 
of  the  '  Economistcs.'  He  reckoned  three  sources  of  wealth, 
agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce.  He  extols  agriculture  as  an 
ample  and  perennial  spring  of  public  wealth,  but  he  also  ap- 
preciates commerce  and  manufactures  as  the  causes  of  an  in- 
crease of  production.  With  regard  to  commerce,  he  adopts 
the  restrictive  system  of  the  mercantile  school  as  to  foreign 
goods,  whilst  he  agrees  with  the  '  Economistes""  as  to  the 
freedom  of  trade  in  corn,  and  of  internal  trade  in  general,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  money.  He  inculcates 
the  principle  that  labour  constitutes  the  capital  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  families.  But  he  did  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error 
of  considering  whole  classes  of  society  as  unproductive  because 
they  are  not  employed  in  manual  labour,  such  as  men  of  science, 
scholars,  lawyers,  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  others.  Genovesi 
wrote  also  other  treatises  on  political  economy,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  popular  in  his  own  country. 

"  The  other  Italian  political  economists  of  the  1 8th  century 
are: — 1,  Francesco  Algarotti  of  Venice,  born  in  1712,  who 
wrote  '  Saggio  sul  Commercio,'  in  which  he  extols  commerce 
as  the  source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  he  quotes  the  example 
of  England.  He  also  wrote  a  few  short  suggestions  on  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  Africa,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  by  the  nations  of  Europe  :  '  Sulla  Prefer- 
enza  delP  Africa  in  confronto  delF  A'sia  e  delF  America,  rap- 
porto  all  Industria  e  dal  Comraercio  degli  Europei.'  2,  An- 
tonio Zanon  of  Udine  in  the  Venetian  territory,  born  in  1696, 
a  merchant  by  profession,  wrote  letters  on  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  which  he  encouraged  also  by  his 
exertions.  He  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind  and  a  true  philan- 
thropist. 3,  Cesare  Beccaria  of  Milan  wrote  lectures  on  poli- 
tical economy,  in  which  he  expounded,  among  other  things, 
the  advantages  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  he  investigated 
the  relations  of  wages  and  labour,  and  the  nature  of  produc- 
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tive  capitals.  With  regard  to  the  corn  trade,  he  agreed  with 
Carli  and  Galiani  in  not  advising  any  general  system.  He 
considered  large  masses  of  property  as  more  advantageous  to 
a  country  than  small  subdivisions.  In  general,  Beecaria  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  '  Economistes.' 
4,  Pietro  Verri,  born  at  Milan  in  1727,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Beecaria,  although  he  differed  from  him  on  several  points  of 
political  economy,  wrote  '  Memorie  sulF  Economia  Pubblica 
dello  Stato  di  Milano,'  in  which  he  shews  the  decline  of  that 
country  during  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  ignorance  of  its  rulers  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  laws.  He  wrote  also  '  Riflessioni  sulle  Leggi  Vincolanti, 
principal  mentesul  Commercio  dei  Grani,'  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  principle  of  absolute  liberty.  Lastly,  he  wrote 
'  Meditazioni  suir  Economia  Politica,*'  which  were  published 
in  1771,  and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  It 
is  an  elementary  but  useful  book.  5,  Ferdinando  Paoletti, 
born  in  1717,  near  Florence,  wrote,  in  1769,  'Pensieri  sopra 
TAgricoltura,'  and,  in  1 772,  '  Veri  Mezzi  di  rendere  felici 
le  Societa,'  in  which  he  advocated  freedom  of  trade.  6, 
Gian  Battista  Vasco,  born  at  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  in  1 783, 
wrote  '  Saggio  Politico  sulla  Moneta,'  1772,  in  which  he  treats 
of  various  questions  of  political  economy.  He  afterwards 
wrote,  in  French,  '  Memoire  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Mendicite  et 
sur  les  Moyens  de  la  supprimer,'  which  he  sent  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Valence  in  Dauphine,  in  ]  788.  His  other  works 
were,  '  Sulla  Felicita  Publica  considerata  nei  Coltivatori  di 
Terre  proprie  ;'  and  '  L'Usura  libera.' 

"  7,  Giammaria  Orles,  born  at  Venice  in  1713,  wrote  a  work 
entitled  '  DelF  Economia  Nazionale"*  libri  sei,  1774,  which,  how- 
ever, remained  unknown  except  to  a  few  friends  of  the  author, 
until  Custodi  inserted  it  in  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian 
economists.  Hia  views  were  original,  and  he  belonged  to  none 
of  the  schools  already  established.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  capital  of  a  nation  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  that  the  only  difference  is  in 
its  distribution.  If  a  portion  of  the  population  becomes  richer, 
it  can  only  be  by  impoverishing  the  rest.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  principle,  he  asserts  that  all  endeavours  to  increase  in- 
dustry with  a  view  to  increase  the  national  wealth  are  futile. 
But  he  supports  also  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade  between 
nations,  because,  he  says,  every  nation  has  its  own  capital, 
which  cannot  be  diminished  nor  increased  by  exchange.  Ortes 
wrote  also  '  Riflessioni  sulla  Popolazione  per  rapporto  all' 
Economia  Nazionale,"*  1790,  in  which  he  stated  several  posi- 
tions which  have  been  since  developed  by  Malthus,  such  as, 
that  population  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  pro- 
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ductlon ;  that  population  does  not  always  increase  with  the 
increase  of  marriages,  &c. 

"  8,  Filippo  Briganti,  a  native  of  Naples,  published,  in  1 780, 
'  Esame  Economico  del  Sistema  Civile,""  in  which  he  refutes 
the  theories  of  Mably,  Rousseau,  and  Linguet,  who  asserted 
that  the  state  of  society  and  civilization,  commerce  and 
wealth,  were  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  with  which  man  is 
afflicted.  9,  Gaetano  Filangieri,  born  at  Naples  in  1752,  is 
known  by  his  work  on  legislation,  the  second  volume  of  which 
treats  of  political  economy.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  the 
French  economists,  but  he  was  not  a  servile  follower  of  that 
school.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  freedom  of  trade ;  he  had 
no  prejudices  against  luxury,  but  he  advocated  direct  taxation, 
or  the  tax  on  land,  and  he  maintained  that  large  cities  were 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 

"  10,  The  Marquis  Oaraccioli,  while  he  was  viceroy  of  Sicily, 
wrote  '  Riflessioni  sulF  Economia  e  FEstrazione  dei  Frumenti 
della  Sicilia  fatte  ad  occasione  della  Carestia  del  J  784  ed 
1785.'  The  author,  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  Sicily, 
once  the  granary  of  Rome,  should  be  so  frequently  afflicted 
with  scarcity  and  famine,  sought  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
this  great  change.  He  recommended  freedom  of  internal 
trade,  but  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  corn,  he  thought 
it  might  be  suspended  at  times  by  an  act  of  government  from 
prudential  motives.  11,  Saverio  Scrofani,  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  '  Memoria  suUa  Liberta  del  Commercio  dei  Grani  della 
Sicilia,'  published  in  1795,  advocated  an  entire  and  permanent 
freedom  in  the  corn-trade,  quoting  the  example  of  Tuscany, 
where  that  system  had  been  in  practice  since  1767,  and  had 
been  attended  with  the  best  results.  12,  Maurizio  Solera,  a 
native  of  Piedmont,  wrote  in  French,  '  Essai  sur  les  Valeurs,' 
which  he  presented  in  1786  to  King  Victor.  He  proposed  an 
agricultural  bank  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of 
bullion.     But  his  project  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

"  1 3,  Lodovico  Ricci,  a  native  of  Modena,  was  named,  by  the 
Duke  Ercole  HI.,  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  town  of  AJ  odena.  Ricci 
was  the  reporter  of  the  commission,  and  his  report  was  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  :  '  Riforma  degl'  Istituti  Pii 
della  Citta  di  Modena,''  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Italy  (Ortes  and  Genovesi  had  already  expressed  opinions 
similar  to  his)  who  censured  indiscriminate  charity  as  en- 
couraging idleness  and  improvidence,  and  thus  creating  pau- 
perism. Italy  abounded  at  that  time,  more  perhaps  than  any 
country  in  Europe,  with  charitable  institutions.  In  Modena, 
which  had  in  the  time  of  Ricci  a  population  of  40,000  inhabit- 
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ants,  there  were  7000  destitute  persons.  Ricci  demonstrated 
from  historical  facts  that  pauperism  increases  in  propoi'tion 
to  the  facihty  of  obtaining  reHef.  He  censured  legacies  for 
portioning  poor  girls,  and  other  premiums  on  marriage,  and 
said  that  the  increase  of  population  should  only  be  the  result 
of  labour  and  frugality,  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
increased.  He  proposed  that  charitable  institutions  should 
be  supported  by  private  charity,  and  not  by  the  government, 
which  should  not  do  more  than  establish  workhouses  to  give 
employment  to  paupers  and  vagrants,  instruct  the  poor  classes, 
and  endeavour  to  raise  their  moral  condition.  The  advice  of 
Ricci  was  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Modena, 

"  14,  Giuseppe  Palmieri,  born  in  1721,  in  the  province  of 
Leece,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  filled  several  offices  in  the 
administration  of  his  country,  and  wrote  observations  on  the 
tarif  and  on  national  wealth  :  '  Osservazioni  sulle  Tariffe  con 
applicazione  al  Regno  di  Napoli,'  and  '  Sulla  Ricchezza 
Nazionale.""  In  speaking  of  commerce,  he  says  that  a  full  and 
universal  liberty  would  be  the  best  system,  but  as  this  liberty 
is  not  admitted  by  any  nation,  the  nation  that  should  alone 
put  it  in  practice  might  find  it  turn  to  its  disadvantage,  and  its 
condition  would  be  that  of  a  lamb  among  wolves.  He  there- 
fore advises  not  the  prohibitive  but  the  restrictive  system,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  system  of  custom-house  duties  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity. 

"  15,  Count  Mengotti  of  Feltra,  in  the  Venetian  state,  wrote, 
in  1791,  a  book  against  the  exclusive  mercantile  system,  which 
he  styled  '  II  Colbertismo,'  from  the  name  of  Colbert,  the 
great  patronizer  of  that  system.  This  work  was  written  in 
reply  to  a  query  proposed  by  the  Economical  Society  of  Flor- 
ence, which  was  put  in  the  following  words  :  '  Whether  in  a 
state  which,  by  its  locality  and  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  increase  of  produce  and  population,  it  be  most 
adviseable  to  favour  manufactures  by  certain  restrictions  on 
the  exportation  of  the  raw  materials,  or  to  leave  it  at  entire 
freedom  V  Mengotti  recommended  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
and  his  book  obtained  the  prize.  It  is  one  of  the  best  written 
works  of  the  Italian  political  economists.  Mengotti,  Beccaria, 
and  Galiani,  are  three  writers  who,  by  their  style,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enlivening  an  abstruse  subject  and  making  their  dis- 
sertations entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  Mengotti  wrote 
also  a  memoir,  '  Sul  Commercio  dei  Romani,^  which  obtained, 
in  1 787,  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres  of  Paris.  Mengotti  maintained  that,  until  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  Romans  had  no  commerce  in  an  extended  sense ; 
that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  Battle  of  Actium  their 
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commerce  consisted  in  carrying  home  the  spoils  of  other 
nations  ;  that  from  Augustus  to  Constantino  their  trade  was 
mainly  passive  and  ruinous ;  they  produced  nothing,  and 
bought  foreign  luxuries  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life  with 
the  money  they  extorted  from  the  subject  provinces,  and  at 
last  they  fell  gradually  again  into  poverty  and  barbarism. 

The  above  are  the  principal  Italian  political  economists  of 
the  18th  century.  The  complete  collection  of  all  the  Italian 
writers  on  political  economy  was  edited  by  Oustodi,  in  50 
volumes  Svo.  Melzi,  the  vice-president  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, supplied  the  author  with  the  necessary  funds  for  the  under- 
taking. Custodi  was  afterwards  made  by  Napoleon  councillor 
of  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  baron,  knight  of  the  iron 
crown,  and  secretary  of  finance. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


FROM  THE  ADVENT  OF  ADAM    SMITH  TO  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  CORN-LAW  IN  1815. 


SECT.  I. ADAM  SMITH. 

Adam  Smith,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  born  at  the  town  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
5th  of  June  1723.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Adam  Smith, 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Kirkaldy,  and  Margaret  Doug- 
las, daughter  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Strathenry.  His  father 
having  died  some  months  before  his  birth,  the  duty  of  super- 
intending his  early  education  devolved  upon  his  mother. 

A  singular  accident  happened  to  him  when  he  was  about 
three  years  of  age.  As  he  was  amusing  himself  one  day  at 
the  door  of  his  uncle,  Mr  Douglas'  house  at  Strathenry,  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  party  of  gypsies.  The  vagrants,  however, 
being  pursued  by  Mr  Douglas,  were  overtaken  in  Leslie  Wood, 
and  his  uncle,  as  Mr  Stewart  remarks,  was  thus  the  happy 
instrument  of  preserving  to  the  world  a  genius  which  was  des- 
tined not  only  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  but  to 
enlighten  and  reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe. 

The  constitution  of  Dr  Smith,  during  infancy,  was  infirm 
and  sickly,  and  required  all  the  delicate  attentions  of  his  sur- 
viving parent.  Though  she  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
indulgence,  this  did  not  produce  any  unfavourable  effect,  either 
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on  his  dispositions  or  temper,  and  he  repaid  her  affectionate 
solicitude  by  every  attention  that  filial  gratitude  could  dictate 
during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years. 

He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  th© 
Grammar  School  of  Kirkaldy,  which  was  then  taught  by  Mr 
David  Miller,  a  teacher,  in  his  day,  of  considerable  reputation. 
He  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  passion  for  books,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  his  memory.  Even  at  this  early  period,  too, 
he  seems  to  have  contracted  those  habits  of  speaking  to  him- 
self, and  of  absence  in  company,  for  which,  through  life,  he 
was  so  remarkable.  The  weakness  of  Dr  Smith's  constitution 
prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  his 
school  companions,  yet  he  was  much  beloved  by  them  on  ac- 
count of  his  friendly  and  generous  disposition. 

Having  remained  at  Kirkaldy  till  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  in  1737  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  during  three  years. 
Mr  Stewart  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Mr  Smith's 
fellow  students,  Dr  Maclaine  of  the  Hague,  that  his  favourite 
pursuits  while  attending  that  university  were  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  attended,  however,  during  his 
residence  in  Glasgow,  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Hut- 
cheson  on  moral  philosophy ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
a  considerable  effect  in  afterwards  directing  his  attention  to 
those  branches  of  science  in  which  he  became  so  distinguished. 
Dr  Smith's  friends  having  directed  his  views  towards  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  he  went,  in  1 740,  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  an 
exhibitioner  on  SnelFs  foundation,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  At  this  celebrated  seat  of  classical  learning  he  culti- 
vated, with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success,  the  study  both 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Koman,  Greek,  French,  and 
Italian  poets,  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  own  country. 
With  the  view  of  improving  his  style,  he  used  frequently  to 
employ  himself  in  the  practice  of  translation,  particularly  from 
the  French,  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  exercises  were 
extremely  useful  to  those  who  wished  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
composition.  But  Dr  Smith's  obligations  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  seem  to  be  confined  to  his  proficiency  in  classical 
learning  and  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  and 
delicacies  of  the  English  tongue.  Very  little  could  be  learned 
from  the  public  lectures  of  philosophy,  the  logic  of  Aristotle 
still  maintaining  its  influence  in  both  the  English  universities  ; 
a  circumstance,  however,  which,  upon  good  authority,  is  relat- 
ed to  have  occurred  during  his  residence  in  Oxford,  shews 
that  in  his  private  studies  Dr  Smith  did  not  confine  his  read- 
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ing  in  philosophy  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,. 
Something  having  excited  the  suspicion  of  his  superiors  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  his  studies  in  private,  the  heads  of  his 
college  entered  his  apartment  one  day  without  any  previous 
notice,  and  unluckily  found  the  young  philosopher  engaged  in 
reading  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  The  offender  was 
of  course  severely  reprimanded,  and  the  objectionable  work 
seized  and  carried  off. 

Dr  Smith,  having  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
was  not  suitable  to  his  taste,  resolved  at  last  to  renounce  every 
prospect  of  rising  to  eminence  by  church  preferment.  He 
accordingly  returned  in  1747,  against  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
to  Kirkaldy,  and,  without  having  determined  on  any  fixed  plan 
of  life,  resided  there  nearly  two  years  with  his  mother.  In 
the  end  of  the  year  1748,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, and,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames,  deli- 
vered lectures  during  three  years  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres.  These  lectures  were  never  published,  but  it  appears 
that  the  substance  of  them  was  communicated  to  Dr  Blair, 
who  began  his  celebrated  course  on  the  same  subject  in  1755, 
and  that  gentleman  had  a  high  opinion  of  their  merits. 
In  a  note  to  his  eighteenth  lecture,  Dr  Blair  thus  notices  them  : 
"  On  this  head,  of  the  general  character  of  style,  particularly 
the  plain  and  the  simple,  and  the  characters  of  those  English 
authors  who  are  classed  under  them,  in  this  and  the  following 
lectures,  several  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  manuscript 
treatise  on  Rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  shewn  to  me  many 
years  ago,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author,  Dr  Adam 
Smith  ;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  him  to  the 
pubUc." 

It  appears  to  have  been  during  the  residence  of  Adam  Smith 
at  this  time  in  Edinburgh  that  his  acquaintance  with  David 
Hume  commenced,  which  lasted,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption, till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1 776.  It  was  a  friend- 
ship, Mr  Stewart  remarks,  on  both  sides,  founded  on  the 
admiration  of  genius  and  the  love  of  simplicity  ;  and  which 
foi'ms  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  each  of 
these  eminent  men,  from  the  ambition  which  both  have  shewn 
to  record  it  to  posterity. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Dr  Smith  being  now  well  esta- 
blished, he  was  elected,  in  1751,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  removed 
to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  university,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr  Thomas  Oraigie,  who  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  Dr  Hutcheson.  In  this  situation  he  remained 
during  thirteen  years,  a  period  which  he  used  to  consider  as 
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the  happiest  of  his  life,  the  studies  and  inquiries  in  which  his 
academical  duties  led  him  to  engage  being  those  which  were 
most  agreeable  to  his  taste.  It  is  highly  probable  that  hia 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  was  the 
means  of  inducing  him  to  mature  his  speculations  in  ethics 
and  political  economy,  and  to  undertake  those  great  works 
which  have  immortalized  his  name  in  the  hterature  of  Scot- 
land. 

No  part  of  the  lectures  which  Dr  Smith  delivered,  either  as 
professor  of  logic  or  of  moral  philosophy,  has  been  preserved, 
except  what  has  been  published  in  the  "  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments"  and  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  following 
account  of  them,  however,  has  been  given  by  Mr  Miller,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  "  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Government,"  and  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, who  had  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  Mr  Smith's 
pupils. 

"  In  the  professorship  of  logic,  to  which  Mr  Smith  was 
appointed  on  his  first  introduction  into  this  university,  he 
soon  saw  the  necessity  of  departing  widely  from  the  plan  that 
had  been  followed  by  his  predecessors,  and  of  directing  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  to  studies  of  a  more  interesting  and 
useful  nature  than  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  schools. 
Accordingly,  after  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  explaining  as  much  of  the  ancient  logic  as  was 
requisite  to  gratify  curiosity  with  respect  to  an  ai'tificial 
method  of  reasoning,  which  had  once  occupied  the  universal 
attention  of  the  learned,  he  dedicated  all  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  the  delivering  of  a  system  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres. 
Was  elected  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  His  course  of 
lectures  on  this  subject  was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
contained  natural  theology ;  in  which  he  considered  the  proofs 
of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  those  principles  of  the 
human  mind  upon  which  religion  is  founded.  The  second 
comprehended  ethics,  strictly  so  called,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  afterwards  published  in  his  '  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments.''  In  the  third  part  he  treated  at  more 
length  of  that  branch  of  morality  which  relates  to  justice,  and 
which,  being  susceptible  of  precise  and  accurate  rules,  is  for 
that  reason  capable  of  a  full  and  particular  explanation. 

"  Upon  this  subject  he  followed  the  plan  that  seems  to 
be  suggested  by  Montesquieu,  endeavouring  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress  of  jurisprudence,  both  public  and  private, 
from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined  ages,  and  to  point  out 
the  effects  of  those  arts  which  contribute  to  subsistence  and 
to  the  accumulation  of  property,  in  producing  correspondent 
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improvements  or  alterations  in  law  and  government.  This 
important  branch  of  his  labours  he  also  intended  to  give  to 
the  pubHc  ;  but  this  intention,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  he  did  not 
live  to  fulfil. 

"  In  the  last  part  of  his  lectures  he  examined  those  poli- 
tical regulations  which  are  founded,  not  upon  the  principle 
o{  justice,  but  that  of  expediency,  and  which  are  calculated 
CO  increase  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
state.  Under  this  view  he  considered  the  political  institu- 
tions relating  to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclesiastical  and 
mihtary  establishments.  What  he  dehvered  on  these  sub- 
jects contained  the  substance  of  the  work  he  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Sources  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.' 

"  There  was  no  situation  in  which  the  abilities  of  Mr  Smith 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  as  a  professor.  In  deli- 
vering his  lectures,  he  trusted  almost  entirely  to  extemporary 
elocution.  His  manner,  though  not  graceful,  was  plain  and 
unaffected  ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  be  always  interested  in  the 
subject,  he  never  failed  to  interest  his  hearers.  Each  dis- 
course consisted  conmionly  of  several  distinct  propositions, 
which  he  successively  endeavoured  to  prove  and  illustrate. 
These  propositions,  when  announced  in  general  terms,  had, 
from  their  extent,  not  unfrequently  something  of  the  air  of  a 
paradox.  In  his  attempts  to  explain  them,  he  often  ap- 
peared at  first  not  to  be  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  subject, 
and  spoke  with  some  hesitation.  As  he  advanced,  however, 
the  matter  seemed  to  crowd  upon  him ;  his  manner  became 
warm  and  animated,  and  his  expression  easy  and  fluent.  In 
points  susceptible  of  controversy,  you  could  easily  discern 
that  he  secretly  conceived  an  opposition  to  his  opinions,  and 
that  he  was  led  upon  this  account  to  support  them  with 
greater  energy  and  vehemence.  By  the  fulness  and  variety  of 
his  illustrations,  the  subject  gradually  swelled  in  his  hands, 
and  acquired  a  dimension  which,  without  a  tedious  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  views,  was  calculated  to  seize  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  and  to  afford  them  pleasure  as  well  as  in- 
struction. Following  the  same  subject  through  all  the  diversity 
of  shades  and  aspects  in  which  it  was  presented,  and  after- 
wards in  tracing  it  backwards  to  that  original  proposition,  or 
general  truth,  from  which  this  beautiful  train  of  speculation 
had  proceeded. 

"  His  reputation  as  a  professor  was  accordingly  raised  very 
high ;  and  a  multitude  of  students  from  a  great  distance 
resorted  to  the  university  merely  upon  his  account.     Those 
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branches  of  the  scieDce  which  he  taught  became  fashionable 
at  this  place,  and  his  opinions  were  the  chief  topics  of  discus- 
sion in  clubs  and  literary  societies.  Even  the  small  peculiari- 
ties in  his  pronunciation  or  manner  of  speaking  became 
frequently  the  object  of  imitation." 

The  first  publioations  of  Mr  Smith,  it  is  understood,  were 
two  articles  which  he  contributed  anonymously  to  a  work 
called  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  begun  in  1765,  by  some  lite- 
rary gentlemen,  but  of  which  only  two  numbers  ever  appeared. 
The  first  of  these  articles  was  a  Review  of  Dr  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  which  displays  considerable 
acuteness,  and  the  other  contained  some  general  observations 
on  the  state  of  literature  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 

In  J  759,  his  great  ethical  work,  entitled  "  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  or  an  Essay  towards  an  Analysis  of  the  Princi- 
ples by  which  Men  naturally  Judge  concerning  the  Conduct 
and  Character,  first  of  their  Neighbours,  and  afterwards  of 
Themselves,"  made  its  appearance.  This  work  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  the  fame  and  reputation  of  the  author ;  and 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  in 
the  science  of  morals.  Dr  Brown,  in  his  eighteenth  lecture, 
thus  speaks  of  it : — "  Profound  in  thought,  it  exhibits,  even 
when  it  is  most  profound,  an  example  of  the  graces  with  which 
a  sage  imagination  knows  how  to  adorn  tlie  simple  and  majes- 
tic form  of  science  ;  that  it  is  severe  and  cold  only  to  those 
who  are  themselves  cold  and  severe,  as  in  those  very  graces 
it  exhibits,  in  like  manner,  an  example  of  the  reciprocal 
embellishments  which  imagination  receives  from  the  sober 
dignity  of  truth.  In  its  minor  details  and  illustrations,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  considered  as  presenting  a  model  of  philoso- 
phic beauty,  of  which  all  must  acknowledge  the  power  who 
are  not  disquahfied  by  their  very  nature  for  the  admiration 
and  enjoyment  of  intellectual  excellence ;  so  dull  of  under- 
standing as  to  shrink  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  inca- 
pacity at  the  very  appearance  of  refined  analysis,  or  so  dull 
and  cold  of  heart  as  to  feel  no  charm  in  the  delightful  varie- 
ties of  an  eloquence  that,  in  the  illustration  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  noblest  truths,  seems  itself  to  live  and  harmonize 
with  those  noble  sentiments  which  it  adorns." 

Dr  Smith's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages," 
which  is  now  generally  bound  up  with  the  *'  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,"  made  its  first  appearance  with  the  second  edition 
of  that  work.  In  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  tract,  the 
author  gives  a  theoretical  history  of  the  formation  of  Ian- 
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guages,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  different 
steps  by  which  they  would  gradually  arrive  at  their  present 
so  artificial  and  complicated  state. 

As  the  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments'"  contains  the  most 
important  part  of  Dr  Smith's  ethical  doctrines,  he  was  en- 
abled, after  the  publication  of  that  work,  to  devote  a  larger 
part  of  his  course  of  lectures  than  he  had  previously  done  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  political 
economy.  From  a  statement  which  he  drew  up  in  1755,  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  certain  political  and  literary 
opinions,  it  appears  that  from  the  time  when  he  obtained  a 
chair  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  even  while  he  was  deli- 
vering private  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  teaching  the  same  liberal  system  of  policy  with  respect  to 
the  freedom  of  trade  which  he  afterwards  published  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  His  residence  in  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  towns  in  the  island  must  have  been  of  considerable 
advantage  to  him,  by  enabling  him  to  acquire  correct  practical 
information  on  many  points  connected  with  the  subject  of  his 
favourite  studies ;  and  Mr  Stewart  states,  as  a  circumstance 
very  honourable  to  the  liberality  of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  so  common  among  men  of 
business  to  listen  to  the  conclusions  of  mere  speculation,  and 
the  direct  opposition  of  Dr  Smith's  leading  principles  to  all 
the  old  maxims  of  trade,  he  was  able,  before  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, to  rank  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  the 
city  among  the  number  of  his  proselytes. 

The  pubHcation  of  the  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments" 
served  greatly  to  increase  the  reputation  of  its  author.  In 
1762,  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
unanimously  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  in  testimony,  as  expressed  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  of  their  respect  for  his  universally  acknowledged 
talents,  and  of  the  advantage  that  had  resulted  to  the  univer- 
sity, from  the  ability  with  which  he  had,  for  many  years, 
expounded  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

Towards  the  end  of  1763,  an  important  event  occurred  in 
Dr  Smith's  life.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  Mr 
Charles  Townsend,  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  to 
accompany  the  young  Duke,  her  grace's  son,  on  his  travels,  he 
was  induced,  from  the  liberal  terms  in  which  the  proposal  was 
made,  and  the  strong  desire  he  entertained  of  visiting  the 
Continent,  to  resign  his  chair  at  Glasgow  and  accept  of  the 
offer.  "  With  the  connection  which  he  was  led  to  form  in 
consequence  of  this  change  in  his  situation,"   Mr   Stewart 
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remarks,  "he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  he  always  spoke  of  it  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude. To  the  public,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  a  change  equally 
fortunate,  as  it  interrupted  that  studious  leisure  for  which 
nature  seems  to  have  destined  him,  and  in  which  alone  he 
could  have  hoped  to  accomplish  those  literary  projects  which 
had  flattered  the  ambition  of  his  youthful  genius." 

Dr  Smith  having  joined  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  London, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 764,  they  set  out  for  the  Conti- 
nent in  the  month  of  March.  After  remaining  only  ten  or 
twelve  days  in  the  capital  of  France,  they  proceeded  to 
Toulouse,  where  they  resided  during  eighteen  months.  Tou- 
louse was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  a  parliament;  and  the 
intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  its  principal  members, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  most  correct 
information  in  regard  to  the  internal  policy  of  France. 

After  leaving  Toulouse,  they  proceeded  through  the  south- 
ern provinces  to  Geneva,  and,  having  spent  two  months  in 
that  city,  returned  to  Paris  about  Christmas  1765,  where 
they  remained  nearly  a  year.  During  their  abode  in  Paris, 
Dr  Smith,  through  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Hume,  and 
his  own  celebrity,  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the 
best  society  in  the  city.  Turgot,  (afterwards  comptroller-gene- 
ral of  finances,)  Quesnay,  Necker,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Marmontel,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  Madame 
Riccaboni,  were  among  the  number  of  his  acquaintances ;  and 
some  of  them  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to  reckon  among 
his  friends.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  derived  considerable 
advantage  from  his  intercourse  with  Quesnay,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Economists.  Of  this  profound  and  in- 
genious man,  Dr  Smith  entertained  the  highest  opinion,  and 
he  has  pronounced  his  work  upon  political  economy,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  to  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth 
that  had  then  been  published  on  the  principles  of  that  very 
important  science.  Dr  Smith  intended  to  have  dedicated  to 
Quesnay  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  but  was  prevented  by 
his  death. 

Although  Dr  Smith  had  made  some  very  severe  remarks  in 
his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments'"  on  the  celebrated  maxims 
of  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
receiving  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention  from  the  author's 
grandson.  A  short  time  before  Dr  Smith  left  Paris,  he 
received  a  flattering  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault, 
with  a  copy  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Maxims  of  his  grand- 
father ;  and  informing  Dr  Smith,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
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had  been  prevented  from  finishing  a  translation  of  his  "  Theory 
of  Morals"  into  French,  only  by  the  knowledge  of  having  been 
anticipated  in  the  design. 

Dr  Smith  returned  with  his  pupil  to  London  in  October 
1766,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  residence  with  his  mother  at 
Kirkaldy,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  visits 
to  London  and  Edinburgh,  he  resided  constantly  during  the 
next  ten  years,  engaged  in  intense  study.  Mr  Hume,  who 
considered  the  town  as  the  proper  scene  for  a  man  of  letters, 
made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevail  upon  him  to  leave 
his  retirement.  During  this  residence  of  Dr  Smith  in  Kirk- 
aldy, he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  maturing  his  speculations 
upon  economical  science.  At  length,  in  1776,  the  "Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations"  made 
its  appearance,  a  work  which  holds  nearly  the  same  rank  in 
political  economy  that  Locke*'s  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing does  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  or  the  Principia 
of  Newton  in  astronomy. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  anything  like  a  particular 
analysis  of  this  great  work,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
some  brief  account  of  it.  We  shall  notice  very  shortly  the 
state  of  the  science  at  the  time  when  Dr  Smith  wrote  the  dif- 
ferent leading  principles  which  the  illustrious  author  endea- 
vours to  establish,  and  the  principal  merits  and  defects  of  the 
works. 

The  object  of  political  economy  is  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  the  industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  produc- 
tive of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and 
to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the 
various  products  which  constitute  wealth  among  the  different 
classes  of  society.  Though  these  inquiries  be  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  and  important,  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy is  comparatively  of  recent  origin.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  considered 
it  degrading  to  be  engaged  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  and 
among  whom  such  employments  were  left  to  slaves,  where 
moralists  considered  the  indulgence  of  luxury  to  be  an  evil  of 
the  first  magnitude,  that  the  science,  which  treats  of  the  best 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth  should  be  much  attended  to.  At 
the  revival  of  letters,  these  ancient  prejudices  still  maintained 
a  powerful  influence,  and,  combined  with  other  causes,  long 
prevented  philosophers  from  turning  their  attention  to  the 
subject. 

The  first  inquirers  in  political  economy  were  led  away  by  a 
prejudice  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  in 
the  human  mind,  namely,  that  wealth  consists  solely  in  gold 
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and  silver.  From  this  mistake  grew  up  that  system  of  com- 
mercial policy  which  has  been  denominated  the  mercantile 
system,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  which  the 
commerce  of  Europe  was,  in  a  great  measure,  regulated  at  the 
time  when  Dr  Smith's  work  appeared.  The  leading  doctrine 
of  the  commercial  system  was,  that  the  policy  of  a  country 
should  be  directed  solely  to  the  multiplication  of  the  precious 
metals.  Hence  the  internal  commerce  of  a  nation  came  to  be 
entirely  overlooked,  or  viewed  only  as  subsidiary  to  the 
foreign ;  and  the  advantage  derived  from  foreign  trade  was 
estimated  by  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
above  that  of  those  which  were  imported,  it  being  supposed 
that  the  balance  must  be  brought  to  the  country  in  specie. 
To  the  radical  mistake  upon  which  the  mercantile  system  was 
founded  may  be  traced  those  restrictions  upon  the  importa- 
tion, and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  exportation  of  manu- 
factures, which,  till  lately,  distinguished  the  commercial  policy 
of  all  the  nations  in  Europe.  It  was  imagined  that,  by  such 
regulations,  the  excess  of  the  value  of  exports  over  imports 
to  be  paid. in  gold  would  be  increased. 

During  the  17th,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century, 
various  works  had  appeared,  in  which  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  were  distinctly  enough  laid  down, 
and  which  had  a  tendency  to  shew  the  futility  of  the  mer- 
cantile theory.  For  a  particular  account  of  these  publications, 
and  their  various  merits,  we  refer  to  the  First  Division  of  this 
work  and  to  Mr  M"'Culloch''s  able  Introductory  Discourse  to 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  We  shall  here  only  remark  that, 
though  several  of  these  treatises  contain  the  germs  of  some  of 
the  truths  to  be  found  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  yet  the 
principles  laid  down  in  them  are  often  stated  only  in  a  cursory 
and  incidental  manner.  Their  authors  frequently  appear  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  they  have 
discovered ;  and  in  none  of  them  is  anything  like  a  connected 
view  of  political  economy  to  be  found. 

The  only  work  that  was  given  to  the  world  before  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
expound  the  principles  of  political  economy  in  a  logical  and 
systematic  manner,  was  the  Economical  Table  of  the  cele- 
brated Quesnay,  a  French  physician,  which  was  published  in 
1758  ;  but  the  theory  of  this  distinguished  economist  is  very 
erroneous.  Having  been  educated  in  the  country,  he  natur- 
ally inclined  to  regard  agriculture  with  partiality,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  only  species  of  indus- 
try which  could  possibly  contribute  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
H  nation.     Everything  which  ministers  to  the  wants  of  man 
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must  be  originally  derived  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth, 
therefore,  Quesnay  contended,  must  be  the  only  source  of 
wealth.  As  manufacturers  and  merchants  do  not  realize  any 
surplus  in  the  shape  of  rent,  he  conceived  that  their  operations, 
though  highly  useful,  could  not  add  any  greater  value  to  com- 
modities than  the  value  of  the  capital  consumed  by  them. 
Into  this  erroneous  theory  he  seems  to  have  been  led  from 
being  unable  to  explain  the  nature  of  rent,  and  from  being 
unacquainted  with  that  fundamental  principle  in  political 
economy,  that  labour  is  the  cause  of  exchangeable  value. 

But  though  Quesnay  conceived  agriculture  to  be  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  the  principles  of  his  system  fortunately  did 
not  lead  him  to  solicit  for  it  any  exclusive  protection  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  contended  that  the  interest  of  all  the  different 
classes  of  society  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  perfect  freedom.  It  must,  he  conceived, 
be  advantageous  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  that  the 
industry  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  should  not  be 
fettered ;  for  the  more  liberty  they  enjoyed  the  greater  would 
be  their  competition,  and,  in  consequence,  the  cheaper  would 
their  services  be  rendered  to  the  agriculturists.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  should  also  have  perfect  freedom,  for 
the  greater  liberty  they  enjoyed  the  more  would  their  industry 
increase  that  surplus  fund  from  which,  according  to  his 
theory,  the  whole  national  revenue  was  ultimately  derived. 

It  was  in  the  work  of  Dr  Smith  that  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations  were  first  fully  and  correctly 
explored,  and,  in  a  systematic  manner,  distinctly  explained, 
and  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  commercial  free- 
dom were  first  satisfactorily  established.  In  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  the  commercial  system,  Dr  Smith  shewed 
that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the 
abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth  ;  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  French  economists,  that  labour  is  pro- 
ductive when  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well 
as  in  agriculture.  He  has  investigated  the  various  causes  by 
which  labour  may  be  rendered  most  productive ;  and  has 
shewn  how  immensely  its  powers  are  increased  by  being 
divided  among  different  individuals  or  nations.  He  has  proved, 
with  great  power  of  reasoning,  that  all  restrictions  upon 
either  the  internal  or  external  commerce  of  a  country  are,  in 
the  highest  degree,  absurd  and  pernicious ;  and  that  the  pro- 
gress of  real  opulence  will  be  most  rapidly  accelerated  when 
the  industry  of  every  individual  and  nation  is  employed  in  the 
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production  of  those  articles  for  which,  either  from  natural  or 
artificial  causes,  they  are  best  adapted,  and  when  the  most 
unlimited  freedom  of  making  exchanges  is  everywhere  allowed. 
"  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family,"  he 
remarks,  b.  iv.  c.  2,  "  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  homo  what 
it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoe- 
maker ;  the  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own 
clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts 
to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those 
different  artificers  ;  all  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest  to 
employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have 
some  advantage  over  their  neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with 
a  part  of  its  produce  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for." 

"  What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  any  private  family, 
can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign 
country  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we 
ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part 
of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in 
which  we  have  some  advantage."  "  The  natural  advantages 
which  one  country  has  over  another  in  producing  particular 
commodities  are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them.  By  means 
of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be 
raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  can  be  made  from 
them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which  at  least 
equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would 
it  be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  13ut  if  there  would  be  a  manifest 
absurdity  in  turning  towards  any  employment  thirty  times 
more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country  than  would 
be  necessary  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be  an  ab- 
surdity, though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  exactly  of  the  same 
kind,  in  turning  towards  any  such  employment  a  thirtieth,  or 
even  a  three-hundredth  part  more  of  either." 

But  though  Dr  Smith  contended  upon  correct  principles  for 
unlimited  freedotn  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  conceived 
that  all  the  different  branches  of  industry  must  be  advanta- 
geous to  society,  he  was  of  opinion  that  all  were  not  equally 
advantageous.  Agriculture  he  conceived  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive employment  in  which  capital  could  be  engaged ;  the 
home  trade  to  be  more  productive  than  the  foreign  ;  and  the 
foreign  than  the  carrying  trade.  But  these  distinctions  are 
evidently  erroneous.     The  self-interest  of  individuals  will  al- 
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ways  prevent  them  from  employing  their  capital  in  manufac- 
tures or  commerce,  unless  they  yield  as  large  profits  as  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  ' 
a  state  being  only  a  collection  of  individuals,  whatever  is  most 
beneficial  to  them  must  also  be  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 
Dr  Smith  has  made  another  mistake  in  regard  to  the  productive- 
ness of  labour.  He  divides  all  labourers  into  two  classes, 
the  productive  and  the  unproductive ;  and  he  limits  the 
class  of  productive  labourers  to  those  whose  labour  is  im- 
mediately fixed  and  realized  in  some  vendible  commodity.  But 
certainly  all  labour  ought  to  be  reckoned  productive  which 
either  directly  or  indirectly  contributes  to  augment  the  wealth 
of  a  society.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  that  the  labour  of  an 
Arkwright  or  a  Watt  was  unproductive. 

Few  chapters  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  are  more  valu- 
able than  that  ia  which  the  illustrious  author  explains  the 
causes  of  the  apparent  inequality  in  the  wages  and  profits  de- 
rived from  different  employments.  He  has  shewn  in  the  fullest 
and  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  when  allowance  is  made 
for  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  the  differ- 
ent employments  of  labour  and  stock,  wages  and  profits  must,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  be  either  perfectly  equal,  or  continually 
tending  to  equality.  The  circumstances  which  he  enumerates 
as  making  up  for  a  low  state  of  wages  in  some  employments, 
and  counterbalancing  a  high  one  in  others,  are  five  in  number. 
First,  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  employments 
themselves ;  secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  learning  them  ;  thirdly,  the  con- 
stancy or  inconstancy  of  employment  in  them  ;  fourthly,  the 
small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those 
who  exercise  them ;  and  fifthly,  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  success  in  their  differences  in  the  rate  of 
profit,  seem  to  be  occasioned  chiefly  from  the  risk  to  which 
capital  is  exposed  being  greater  in  some  employments  than 
in  others. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  inquiries,"  says  Mr  Maculloch, 
"  is  the  investigation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  different  productions  of  industry  ;  and  the 
disquisitions  of  Dr  Smith  on  this  subject  are  extremely  valuable. 
He  has  shewn,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  commonly  before 
entertained  on  the  subject,  that  the  price  of  commodities,  the 
quantity  of  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  their  scarcity  or  abundance,  but  upon  the  cost  of 
their  production ;  that  although  variations  in  the  supply  of 
any  article,  or  in  the  demand  for  it,  may  occasion  temporary 
variations  in  its  exchangeable  value,  the  market  price  is  per- 
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manently  regulated  by  the  natural  price,  and  on  an  average 
corresponds  with  it.  In  estimating  the  elements,  however, 
which  form  the  necessary  price  of  commodities,  he  has  fallen 
into  some  very  important  errors,  particularly  with  regard  to 
rent,  which,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  causes  that 
produce  it,  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
price.  It  was  subsequently  suggested  by  Dr  Anderson,  and 
more  specifically  laid  down  by  Ricardo  and  others,  that  rent  is 
the  difference  between  the  product  of  the  fruitful  soil  of  a  country 
(in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  labour  and  capital  expended 
on  it)  and  the  product  of  such  less  fruitful  soil  as  the  pressure 
of  population  renders  it  necessary  to  bring  into  cultivation ; 
and  that  rent  being  the  difference  between  returns  from  an 
equal  amount  of  capital  applied  to  superior  soils,  and  to  that 
which  is  the  most  unproductive,  is  the  effect,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  deamess  of  agricultural  products ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  form  an  element  in  their  natural  price. 

"  The  error  which  Dr  Smith  has  fallen  into  with  regard 
to  rent  is  certainly  the  most  important  mistake  in  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations,'  and  has  vitiated  a  considerable  part 
of  the  work.  Among  other  mistakes  it  has  led  him  into 
error  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  incidence  of  different  taxes, 
and  the  circumstances  which  determined  the  rate  of  wages 
and  profits.  Had  the  illustrious  author,  too,  been  acquainted 
with  the  true  theory  of  rent  he  would  not  have  contended  that 
corn,  upon  an  average,  was  the  most  invariable  of  all  commo- 
dities in  its  value."" — {Sec  the  Sections  on  the  Theory  of  Bent.) 

Many  other  important  subjects,  besides  those  we  have 
briefly  noticed,  are  discussed  by  Dr  Smith  ;  but  we  cannot 
farther  extend  our  remarks.  Though  it  has  defects,  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations"  will  ever  remain  a  great  standard  work 
in  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  an  illustrious  monu- 
ment of  the  genius  and  talents  of  its  author.  The  publica- 
tion raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  literary  world  ; 
and  he  enjoyed,  during  fifteen  years,  the  fame  which  he  had 
so  justly  acquired.  His  work,  soon  after  published,  was  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  his  opinions  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  himself  consulted 
by  the  minister.  Before  his  death,  too,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  that  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom 
which  he  had  so  ably  advocated  were  beginning  to  influence 
the  councils  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  states. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  Dr  Smith  lost  his  highly  esteemed  friend,  Mr 
Hume,  who  died  upon  the  25th  of  August  1776.  Dr  Smith 
was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  during  the  last  illness 
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of  this  illustrious  man ;  and  gives  an  interesting  account  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Strachan  of  London,  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death,  and  a  eulogium  upon  his  character.  To 
those  acquainted  with  Mr  Hume's  religious  opinions,  some 
part  of  this  eulogium  must  certainly  appear  too  high ;  and 
the  author  was  accordingly  attacked  on  the  subject  by  Dr 
Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  rashly  ascribed  to  him,  with- 
out any  evidence,  the  same  sceptical  opinions  which  had  been 
entertained  by  his  illustrious  friend. 

Dr  Smith  resided  chiefly  in  London  for  about  two  years  after 
his  great  work  had  been  given  to  the  public,  during  which  time 
his  society  was  courted  by  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  metropolis.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  in  Scotland,  through  the  unsolicited 
application  of  his  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  Upon  attaining  his  appointment,  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  en- 
joying comparative  affluence,  and  the  society  of  his  earliest 
and  most  esteemed  friends.  His  mother,  who  was  then  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  accompanied  him  to  town ;  and  his  cousin, 
Miss  Jane  Douglas,  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  his 
family  in  Glasgow,  undertook  the  superintendence  of  his  do- 
mestic arrangements. 

The  accession  to  his  income  which  he  had  now  obtained, 
enabled  him  to  gratify,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly, 
the  natural  generosity  of  his  disposition.  "  The  state  of  his 
funds  at  the  time  of  his  death,"  Mr  Stewart  remarks,  "com- 
pared with  his  very  moderate  establishment,  confirmed,  beyond 
a  doubt,  what  his  intimate  acquaintances  had  often  suspected, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  his  savings  was  allotted  to  offices  of 
secret  charity." 

In  1787,  Dr  Smith  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  principal  of  the 
university  on  the  occasion  shews  the  high  sense  he  felt  of  this 
honour.  "  No  preferment,"  he  writes,  "  could  have  given  me 
so  much  satisfaction.  No  man  can  owe  greater  obligations 
to  a  society  than  I  do  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  They 
educated  me ;  they  sent  me  to  Oxford.  Soon  after  my  rer 
turn  to  Scotland,  they  elected  me  one  of  their  own  members ; 
and  afterwards  preferred  me  to  another  office,  to  which  the 
abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Dr  Hutcheson 
had  given  a  superior  degree  of  illustration.  The  period  of 
thirteen  years,  which  I  spent  as  a  member  of  that  society,  I 
remember  as  by  far  the  most  useful,  and  therefore  as  by  far 
the  happiest  and  most  honourable,  period  of  my  life  ;  and  now, 
after  three-and-twenty  years'"  absence,  to  be  remembered  in 
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SO  very  agreeable  a  manner  by  ray  old  protectors,  gives  me  a 
heartfelt  joy,  which  I  cannot  easily  express  to  you."" 

During  the  last  residence  of  Dr  Smith  in  Edinburgh,  his 
studies  appear  to  have  been  almost  entirely  suspended.  The 
petty  routine  of  his  office,  though  requiring  a  little  exertion 
of  thought,  was  sufficient  to  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention  ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  all  probability,  these  duties  alone  prevented  him  from  giv- 
ing that  "  account  of  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
government,  and  of  the  different  revolutions  they  have  under- 
gone in  the  different  ages  and  periods  of  society,"  which  he 
had  stated  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  "  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments'"  it  was  his  intention  to  do. 

In  i  784  Dr  Smith  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been 
most  tenderly  attached ;  and  her  death  was  followed,  four 
years  afterwards,  by  that  of  Miss  Douglas.  These  domestic 
afflictions  contributed  to  hasten  the  decline  of  his  health.  His 
constitution  had  never  been  robust,  and  began  early  to  give 
way.  His  last  illness,  which  arose  from  a  chronic  obstruction 
of  the  bowels,  was  lingering  and  painful.  He  had  the  consola- 
tion, however,  of  receiving  the  tenderest  sympathy  of  his 
friends  ;  and  he  bore  his  afflictions  with  the  most  perfect 
resignation.     His  death  took  place  in  July  1790. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  when  Dr  Smith  found  his  end 
rapidly  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  manuscripts  to  be 
destroyed,  excepting  a  few  essays,  which  he  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  executors,  Dr  Black  and  Dr  Hutton.  The  inten- 
tion of  destroying  all  those  of  his  manuscripts  which  he  did 
not  think  worthy  of  publication,  he  had  long  entertained,  and 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  a  laudable  anxiety  in  regard  to 
his  literary  reputation.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  were 
the  contents  of  the  manuscripts  which  were  destroyed,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  consisted  in  part  of 
the  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  Edinburgh  in  1 748,  and  of  the  lectures  on  natural 
religion  and  jurisprudence,  which  form  an  important  part  of 
the  course  he  had  delivered  at  Glasgow.  Of  the  essays  which 
were  left  to  the  care  of  his  friends,  six  were  published  a  few 
years  after  his  death  by  his  illustrious  executors.  Three  of 
them  are  fragments  of  a  great  work,  which  he  at  one  time  in- 
tended to  write  on  the  principles  which  lead  and  direct  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  but  which  he  had  long  abandoned  as  far  too 
extensive.  The  first  contains  the  history  of  astromony,  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  complete  of  the  three ;  the  second 
contains  the  history  of  ancient  physics ;  and  the  third  gives 
the  history  of  the  ancient  logics  and  metaphysics.     To  these 
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essays,  which  are  all  written  upon  the  plan  of  his  essay  on  the 
formation  of  the  languages,  are  subjoined  other  three,  which 
treat,  1st,  Of  the  nature  of  that  imitation  which  takes  place 
in  what  are  called  the  Imitative  Arts.  2c?,  Of  the  affinity 
between  certain  English  and  Italian  verses  ;  and,  Sd,  Of  the 
external  senses.  As  to  the  merits  of  these  essays,  the  distin- 
guished editors  express  their  hopes  "  that  the  reader  would  find 
in  them  that-  happy  connexion,  that  full  and  accurate  ex- 
pression, and  that  clear  illustration,  which  are  conspicuous  in 
the  rest  of  the  author"'s  works,  and  that  though  it  is  difficult 
to  add  much  to  the  great  fame  he  so  justly  acquired  by  his 
other  writings,  these  would  be  read  with  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure." The  library  which  Dr  Smith  collected  during  his  life, 
though  small,  was  valuable.  The  books  were  well  selected, 
and  he  was  particularly  careful  that  the  bijous  which  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  collection  should  be  in  excellent  order.  Mr 
Smellie,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Smith  says,  "  The  first  time  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  library,  observing  me  looking  at  the  books 
with  some  degree  of  curiosity  and  perhaps  surprise,  for  most 
of  the  volumes  were  elegantly,  and  some  of  them  superbly 
bound,  '  You  must  have  remarked,''  said  he,  '  that  I  am  a 
beau  in  nothing  but  my  books.'' '"  This  valuable  library,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  his  property,  Dr  Smith  bequeathed 
to  Mr  David  Douglas,  advocate,  his  cousin. 

We  shall  close  this  sketch  of  Dr  Smith''s  life  with  a  few 
observations  on  his  habits  and  private  character,  extracted 
from  the  valuable  account  of  his  life  and  writings  given  by 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart. 

"  To  his  private  worth,  the  most  certain  of  all,  testimonies 
may  be  found  in  that  confidence,  respect,  and  attachment  which 
followed  him  through  all  the  various  relations  of  life  ;  the  seren- 
ity and  gaiety  he  enjoyed  under  the  pressure  of  his  growing 
infirmities,  and  the  warm  interest  he  felt  to  the  last  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  will  be  hmg  remem- 
bered by  a  small  circle,  with  whom,  as  long  as  his  strength 
permitted,  he  regularly  spent  an  evening  in  the  week  ;  and  to 
whom  the  recollection  of  his  worth  still  forms  a  pleasing  though 
melancholy  bond  of  union. 

"  The  more  delicate  and  characteristic  features  of  his  mind 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  so  trace.  That  there  were  many  pecu- 
liarities both  in  his  manners  and  in  his  intellectual  habits  was 
manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer;  but  although,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  these  peculiarities  detracted  nothing  from  the 
respect  which  his  abilities  commanded,  and  although  to  his 
intimate  friends  they  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to  his  con- 
versation, while  they  displayed  in  the  most  interesting  light 
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the  artless  simplicity  of  his  heart,  yet  it  would  require  a  very 
skilful  pencil  to  present  them  to  the  public.  He  was  certainly 
not  fitted  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
business  of  active  life.  The  comprehensive  speculations  with 
which  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth,  and  the  variety  of 
materials  which  his  own  invention  continually  supplied  to  his 
thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inattentive  to  familiar  objects 
and  to  common  occurrences  ;  and  he  frequently  exhibited  in- 
stances of  absence  which  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the 
fancy  of  La  Bruyere.  Even  in  company  he  was  apt  to  be  engrossed 
with  his  studies  ;  and  appeared,  at  times,  by  the  motion  of 
his  lips,  as  well  as  by  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  be  in  the  fer- 
vour of  composition.  I  have  often,  however,  been  struck,  at 
the  distance  of  years,  with  his  accurate  memory  of  the  most 
trifling  particulars,  and  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  this  and 
some  other  circumstances,  that  he  possessed  a  power,  not  per- 
haps uncommon  among  absent  men,  of  recollecting,  in  conse- 
quence of  subsequent  efforts  of  reflection,  many  occurrences 
which  at  the  time  when  they  happened  did  not  seem  to  have 
sensibly  attracted  his  notice. 

"  To  the  defect  now  mentioned  it  was  probably  owing  that 
he  did  not  fall  in  easily  with  the  common  dialogue  of  conver- 
sation, and  that  he  was  somewhat  apt  to  convey  his  own  ideas 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  When  he  did  so,  however,  it  never 
proceeded  from  a  wish  to  engross  the  discourse  or  to  gratify 
his  vanity.  His  own  inclinations  disposed  him  so  strongly  to 
enjoy  in  silence  the  gaiety  of  those  around  him,  that  his  friends 
were  often  led  to  concert  little  schemes  in  order  to  engage 
him  in  the  discussions  most  likely  to  interest  him.  Nor  do  I 
think  I  shall  be  accused  of  going  too  far  when  I  say  that  he 
was  scarcely  ever  known  to  start  a  new  topic  himself,  or  to 
appear  unprepared  upon  those  topics  that  were  introduced 
by  others  ;  indeed  his  conversation  was  never  more  amusing 
than  when  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  genius  upon  the  very  few 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which  he  only  possessed  the  out- 
lines. 

"  The  opinions  he  formed  of  men,  upon  a  slight  acquaintance, 
were  frequently  erroneous ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  nature 
inclined  him  much  more  to  blind  partiaUty  than  to  ill-founded 
prejudices.  The  enlarged  views  of  human  affairs  on  which 
his  mind  habitually  dwelt,  left  him  neither  time  nor  incHnation 
to  study  in  detail  the  uninteresting  peculiarities  of  ordinary 
characters,  and  accordingly,  though  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  capacities  of  the  intellect  and  the  working  of  the 
heart,  and  accustomed  in  his  theories  to  mark  with  the  most 
delicate  hand  the  nicest  shades  both  of  genius  and  of  the 
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passions ;  yet,  in  judging  of  individuals,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  his  estimates  were  in  a  surprising  degree  wide  of 
the  truth. 

*'  The  opinions  to  which,  in  the  thoughtlessness  and  confi- 
dence of  his  social  hours,  he  was  accustomed  to  hazard  on 
books  and  on  questions  of  speculation,  were  not  uniformly  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  superiority  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  the  singular  consistency  of  his  philosophical 
principles.  They  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by  accidental 
circumstances  and  by  the  humour  of  the  moment ;  and  when 
retailed  by  those  who  only  saw  him  occasionally,  suggested  false 
and  contradictory  ideas  of  his  real  sentiments.  On  these, 
however,  as  on  most  other  occasions,  there  was  always  much 
truth,  as  well  as  ingenuity,  in  his  remarks  ;  and  if  the  different 
opinions  which  at  different  times  he  pronounced  upon  the 
same  subject  had  been  all  combined  together,  so  as  to  modify 
and  limit  each  other,  they  would  probably  have  afforded  ma- 
terials for  a  decision  equally  comprehensive  and  just.  But, 
in  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  had  no  disposition  to  form 
those  qualified  conclusions  that  we  admire  in  his  writings ; 
and  he  generally  contented  himself  with  a  bold  and  masterly 
sketch  of  the  object  from  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  his 
temper  or  his  fancy  presented  it.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  remarked  when  he  attempted,  in  the  flow  of  his 
spirits,  to  delineate  those  characters  which,  from  long  intimacy, 
he  might  have  been  disposed  to  understand  thoroughly.  The 
picture  was  always  lively  and  expressive,  and  commonly  bore 
a  strong  and  amusing  resemblance  to  the  original,  when  viewed 
under  one  particular  aspect ;  but  seldom,  perhaps,  conveyed 
a  just  and  complete  conception  of  it  in  all  its  dimensions  and 
proportions.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  fault  of  his  unpremeditated 
judgment    to  be  systematical  and  too  much  in  extremes. 

"  But,  in  whatever  way  these  trifling  peculiarities  in  his 
manners  may  be  explained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  genuine  artlessness  of  his 
mind.  In  this  amiable  quality  he  often  recalled  to  his  friends 
the  accounts  that  are  given  of  good  La  Fontaine,  a  quality 
which  in  him  derived  a  peculiar  grace  from  the  singularities  of 
its  combination  with  those  powers  of  reason  and  of  eloquence 
which  in  his  political  and  moral  writings  have  long  engaged 
the  admiration  of  Europe. 

"  In  his  external  form  and  appearance  there  was  nothing 
uncommon.  When  perfectly  at  ease,  and  when  warmed  with 
convei'sation,  his  gestures  were  animated,  and  not  ungraceful ; 
and,  in  the  society  of  those  he  loved,  his  features  were  often 
brightened  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible  benignity.  In  the 
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company  of  strangers  his  tendency  to  absence,  and  perhaps, 
still  more,  his  consciousness  of  this  tendency,  rendered  his 
manner  somewhat  embarrassed — an  effect  which  was  probably 
not  a  little  heightened  by  those  speculative  ideas  of  propriety 
which  his  recluse  habits  tended  at  once  to  perfect  in  his  con- 
ception and  to  diminish  his  power  of  realizing.  He  never 
sat  for  his  picture ;  but  the  medallion  of  Tassie  conveys  an 
exact  idea  of  his  profile,  and  of  the  general  expression  of  his 
countenance." 

Of  the  many  commentaries  on  The  Wealth  of  Nations^  that 
by  Mr  J.  R.  MacuUoch  is  the  most  elaborate  and  the  best 
known.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  commentator  has  simplified 
the  perspicuity  or  widened  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
original.  Mr  Maculloch  has  contributed  an  historical  sketch 
of  political  economy  as  an  introduction  to  Adam  Smith's 
work,  and  has  added  a  useful  index.  He  has  also  appended 
notes,  which  occasionally  extend  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
text.  But  his  notes  have  the  demerit  of  attempting  to  cor- 
rect Adam  Smith  where  he  is  not  in  error.  On  the  principles 
which  govern  rent — following  an  ingenious  but  mystic  theory, 
propounded,  while  Adam  Smith  was  alive,  by  Dr  James 
Anderson  of  Scotland,  and  amplified  and  rendered  more  mys- 
terious by  the  mathematical  speculations  of  a  far  more 
eminent  author,  David  Ricardo — Mr  Maculloch  charges  the 
practical  simplicity  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  with  error,  and 
leaves  the  student  of  that  work,  who  knows  the  simple  causes 
which  practically  regulate  rent,  to  look  on  in  wonder  at  the 
learned  and  laboured  mystery. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  in  this  biographic  history  to 
enter  the  lists  of  controversy.  We  only  select  those  per- 
sonages to  people  our  pages  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  principles  about  which  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  (at  least  British  mankind)  are  now  agreed.  The 
questions  raised  by  Mr  MacuUoch's  corrective  commentaries 
on  The  Wealth  of  Nations  must  be  an  exception.  David 
Ricardo  stands  so  high  as  a  philosopher  in  economical  science, 
on  most  subjects  treated  by  him,  as  to  be  separated  from 
Adam  Smith,  in  point  of  merit  and  world-wide  service,  by  no 
other  author  except  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson.  For  which 
high  service  it  would  be  to  the  dignity  of  these  pages  to  assign 
to  Mr  Ricardo  a  distinguished  and  liberal  place  among  those 
contemporaiies  who  surrounded  him  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  But 
as  it  would  be  then  necessary  to  guard  the  economist  student 
against  the  rent  theory,  it  is  better  to  strip  that  theory  of  its 
errors  here  while  we  have  Adam  Smith  immediately  before 
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our  eyes,  and  Dr  James  Anderson  at  no  great  distance  be- 
hind us.  Around  Mr  Maculloch's  commentary  on  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  let  us  assemble  them. 


SECT.    II. DB  JAMES  ANDERSON. 


It  seems  probable  that  this  writer  produced  his  theory 
(that  which  has  been  since  amplified  into  the  theory)  of  rent 
in  an  attempt  to  propound  a  system  of  corn-laws  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  corn-laws  of  Scotland.  Holding  him  to  have  been 
unsound  on  corn-laws  and  on  rent,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  place 
him  here  ?  His  title  to  a  place  here  consists  in  this,  that  he 
was  a  practical  writer  on  agriculture,  on  trade,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  sometimes  right,  though  as  often  wrong  ; 
and  that  his  opinions,  both  the  right  and  the  wrong,  have  had 
followers.  It  is  no  small  distinction  to  some  of  his  errors 
that  they  have  been  followed  by  such  writers  as  Ricardo  and 
Maculloch,  and  their  followers 

James  Anderson  was  born  about  the  year  1739,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Hermiston,  six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  of  parents  who 
succeeded  their  forefathers  for  several  generations  in  cultivat- 
ing the  same  land.  They  were  a  family  of  respectable  farm- 
ers, and  their  son  may  be  said  to  have  inhaled  with  his  first 
breath  that  spirit  of  agricultural  knowledge  for  which  he 
became  so  distinguished.  Having  been  deprived  of  both  his 
parents  while  yet  very  young,  it  was  the  wish  of  his  guardian 
that  he  should  occupy  the  paternal  farm  when  old  enough  to 
undertake  such  a  charge;  and  as  much  learning  was  not  thought 
necessary  for  a  farmer,  he  was  discouraged  by  his  friends  from 
prosecuting  his  studies  beyond  a  common  school  education  ; 
but  that  decision  and  firmness  which  were  throughout  his  life 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  his  character,  now  began  to 
appear,  and  he  displayed  a  resolution  to  judge  and  act  for 
himself. 

He  informs  us  that,  having  read  Home's  Essay  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  finding  that  he  could  not  understand  the  reasoning 
for  want  of  chemical  knowledge,  he  immediately  resolved  to 
attend  Cullen''s  lectures  on  that  science.  Being  very  young, 
and  unaided  by  the  countenance  of  any  friend  who  could  give 
him  advice  or  introduce  him  to  the  world,  he  waited  on  Dr 
Cullen,  and  explained  his  views  and  intentions.  The  Doctor, 
considering  it  as  a  boyish  whim  which  might  lead  him  away 
from  his  necessary  pursuits,  at  first  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  undertaking  ;  but  finding  that  he  had  fully  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  and  adopted  his  resolution  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  persevere  in  it,  he  assented  to  the  design ; 
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and  as  the  penetration  of  that  celebrated  man  soon  discovered 
the  capacity  and  steadiness  of  his  younp^  pupil's  mind,  he  not 
only  encouraged  his  present  object,  but  became  his  sincere 
friend,  and  carefully  directed  his  future  studies.  Among  the 
first  things  he  did  upon  his  farm  was  to  introduce  for  the 
first  time  the  small  two-horse  plough,  now  in  universal  use 
over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  After  having  occupied 
Hermiston  for  a  few  years,  he  quitted  it  as  a  place  that  did 
not  possess  a  sufficient  field  for  his  enterprising  mind,  and 
took  a  long  lease  of  a  large  farm  in  the  wilds  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, consisting  of  about  1300  acres  of  land  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature.  This  vast  undertaking  was  entered  upon  before 
he  was  of  age,  the  execution  of  the  lease  having  been  deferred 
till  that  period  arrived.  In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with  in  bringing  this  tract  into  cultivation, 
which  were  very  great — arising  chiefly  from  the  badness  or 
total  want  of  roads,  the  remote  distance  from  markets,  and 
the  precariousness  of  the  climate — he  began  his  career  as  an 
author  with  his  essays  on  planting,  &c.  first  printed  in  the 
year  1771,  in  the  '■'•Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,''''  under  the 
signature  of  Agricola,  and  again  published  separately  in  1777. 
The  first  edition  of  his  essays  on  agriculture,  observations  on 
national  industry,  and  several  others  of  his  early  writings, 
were  composed  during  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty  years 
at  Monkshill,  the  name  of  the  above-mentioned  farm.  In  the 
year  1780,  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.D.  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

In  1783,  having  previously  arranged  matters  for  the  con- 
ducting of  his  farm,  ho  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  principally  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
increasing  family,  and  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to 
live  where  he  could  enjoy  more  of  literary  society  than  was  to 
be  had  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  country.  Previous  to  his 
departure  from  Aberdeenshire,  he  was  actively  employed  in 
promoting  measures  for  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  poor- 
er classes  in  that  country,  owiqg  to  the  failure  of  the  crops 
in  1782.  About  the  same  year  he  printed  and  circulated 
among  his  friends  a  proposal  for  establishing  the  Northern 
British  Fisheries.  This  tract  was  never  pubHshed,  but  the 
attention  of  the  government  being  drawn  to  the  subject  by  it, 
he  was  appUod  to  by  the  treasury  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  on  this  important  subject.  This  public-spirited 
inquiry  he  undertook  and  accomplished  in  1784,  having  a 
revenue  cutter  to  convey  him  round  the  coast. 

Yv'^e  next  find  him  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  publication 
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of  the  "  Bee."  This  was  a  project  he  had  long  contemplated, 
namely,  a  weekly  periodical  work,  designed  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge,  which  by  its  cheapness  should  be 
calculated  for  all  ranks  of  people,  while  sufficient  attention 
was  paid  to  its  various  literary  departments  to  render  it 
acceptable  in  the  highest  circles. 

His  name  was  now  so  highly  established,  that  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  public  to  this  performance  was  wonderful, 
and  nothing  but  great  mismanagement  in  conducting  the 
commercial  part  of  the  work  could  have  caused  it  to  fail  in 
being  a  very  profitable  concern  to  him.  His  own  writings 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  this  book,  under  the  names  of 
Senex,  Timothy  Hairbrain,  Alcibiades,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  matter  without  signature 

Having  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  London  about  the  year 
1797,  he  once  more  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and 
produced,  in  April  1799,  the  first  number  of  his  "Recreations,"" 
a  miscellaneous  monthly  publication,  having  for  its  principal 
objects  agriculture  and  natural  history.  Although  the  work 
contains  a  number  of  communications  from  others,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  written  by  himself.  It  met  with  the 
greatest  encouragement  from  the  public ;  but  complaining  of 
the  irregularity  of  his  printers  and  booksellers  as  being  into- 
lerable, he  dropt  it  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume.  The 
thirty-seventh  number  of  his  "  Recreations"  is  his  last  publica- 
tion, in  March  1802,  after  which  he  consigned  himself  to 
quiet  retirement,  at  a  time  when  he  foresaw  the  decline  of 
his  own  powers  approaching ;  these  were  hastened  to  decay 
by  being  overworked.     He  died  on  the  15th  October  1808. 

As  a  practical  farmer,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  he  not  only  understood  how  to  turn  the  modes  of 
culture  usually  followed  by  others  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
by  judiciously  selecting  and  applying  them  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  but  also  that  he  had  powerful  re- 
sources within  his  own  mind  in  the  invention  of  new  pi\ictices, 
many  of  which,  and  of  those  followed  in  distant  countries,  he 
introduced  with  the  greatest  success.  Failings  of  a  nature 
which  too  often  accompany  genius,  however,  deprived  him  of 
most  of  the  benefits  of  his  labours.  He  was  deficient  in  that 
plodding  perseverance  which  was  necessary  to  mature  the 
works  he  had  begun ;  and  he  often  neglected  one  object  to 
adopt  another.  But,  above  all,  his  utter  negligence  of  pecu- 
niary matters  brought  him  into  difficulties  which  embittered 
the  best  of  his  days.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  handsome 
in  his  person,  of  middle  stature,  and  robust  constitution. 
Extremely  moderate  in  his  living,  the  country  exercise  anima- 
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ted  his  countenance  with  the  glow  of  health ;  but  the  over- 
strained exertion  of  his  mental  powers  afterwards  impaired 
his  health,  ultimately  wasted  his  faculties,  and  brought  on 
premature  old  age. 

Dr  Anderson  was  the  author  of  several  articles  for  the 
*'  Encylopedia  Britannica."  He  contributed  numerous  essays, 
under  a  variety  of  signatures,  in  the  early  part  of  the  "  Edin- 
burffh  Weekly  Magazine,"  the  principal  of  which  were, 
Agricola  ;  Timoleon  ;  Germanicus ;  Simon ;  Scoto-Brita-nnus  ; 
E.  Aberdeen ;  Henry  Plain  ;  Impartial ;  A  Scot.  He  also 
reviewed  the  subject  of  agriculture  for  the  "  Monthly  Review," 
for  several  years. 

In  his  Inquire/  info  the  Nature  of  the  Corn-laws^  published 
in  Edinburgh  in  1777,  he  descants  on  rent,  as  we  see  in  the 
next  section. 


SECT.  111. ANDERSON  S  THEORV  OF  RENT. 

"  I  foresee  here  a  popular  objection  :  It  will  be  said  that  the 
price  to  the  farmer  is  so  high  only  on  account  of  the  high 
rents  and  avaricious  extortions  of  the  proprietors.  '  Lower,' 
say  they,  '  your  rents,  and  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  afford 
his  grain  cheaper  to  the  consumer.'  But  if  the  avarice  alone 
of  the  proprietors  was  the  cause  of  the  dearth  of  corn, 
whence  comes  it,  I  may  ask,  that  the  price  of  grain  is  always 
higher  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  \  Are 
the  proprietors  in  the  Lothians  more  tender-hearted  and 
less  avaricious  than  those  of  Clydesdale  ?  The  truth  is, 
nothing  can  be  more  groundless  than  these  clamours  against 
men  of  landed  property.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they,  as 
well  as  every  other  class  of  men,  will  be  willing  to  augment 
their  revenue,  as  much  as  they  can,  and  therefore  will  always 
accept  of  as  high  a  rent  for  their  land  as  is  offered  to  them. 
Would  merchants  or  manufacturers  do  otherwise  ?  Would 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  refuse,  for  the  goods  he 
offers  to  sale  in  a  fair  open  way,  as  high  a  price  as  the  pur- 
chaser is  inclined  to  give  ?  If  they  would  not,  it  is  surely 
with  a  bad  grace  that  they  blame  gentlemen  for  accepting 
such  a  rent  for  their  land  as  farmers,  who  are  supposed 
always  to  understand  the  value  of  it,  shall  choose  to  offer  them. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  the  rent  of  the  land  that  determines 
the  price  of  its  produce,  but  it  is  the  price  of  that  produce 
which  determines  the  rent  of  the  land,  although  the  price  of 
that  produce  is  often  highest  in  those  countries  where  the 
rent  of  land  is  lowest.  This  seems  to  be  a  paradox  that  de- 
serves to  be  explained. 
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"  In  every  country  there  is  a  variety  of  soils,  differing  con- 
siderably from  one  another  in  point  of  fertility.  These  we 
shall  at  present  suppose  arranged  into  different  classes,  which 
we  shall  denote  by  the  letters  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  &c.,  the 
class  A  comprehending  the  soils  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and 
the  other  letters  expressing  different  classes  of  soils,  gradually 
decreasing  in  fertility  as  you  recede  from  the  first.  Now,  as 
the  expense  of  cultivating  the  least  fertile  soil  is  as  great  or 
greater  than  that  of  the  most  fertile  field,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that,  if  an  equal  quantity  of  corn,  the  produce  of  each 
field,  can  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  the  profit  on  cultivating 
the  most  fertile  soil  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  cul- 
tivating the  others  ;  and  as  this  continues  to  decrease  as  the 
sterility  increases,  it  must  at  length  happen  that  the  expense 
of  cultivating  some  of  the  inferior  classes  will  equal  the  value 
of  the  whole  produce. 

"  This  being  premised,  let  us  suppose  that  the  class  F 
includes  all  those  fields  whose  produce  in  oatmeal,  if  sold  at 
14s.  per  boll,  would  be  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of 
cultivating  them,  without  affording  any  rent  at  all ;  that  the 
class  E  comprehended  those  fields  whose  produce,  if  sold  at 
13s.  per  boll,  would  free  the  charges  without  affording  any 
rent ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  classes  D,  C,  B,  and  A, 
consisted  of  fields  whose  produce,  if  sold  respectively  at  12s., 
lis.,  10s.,  and  9s.  per  boll,  would  exactly  pay  the  charge  of 
culture  without  any  rent. 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try where  such  fields  are  placed  could  be  sustained  by  the 
produce  of  the  first  four  classes,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  It  is 
plain  that  if  the  average  selling  price  of  oatmeal  in  that  coun- 
try was  12s.  per  boll,  those  who  possessed  the  fields  D  could 
just  afford  to  cultivate  them  without  paying  any  rent  at  all ; 
so  that  if  there  were  no  other  produce  of  the  fields  that  could 
be  reared  at  a  smaller  expense  than  corn,  the  farmer  could 
afford  no  rent  whatever  to  the  proprietor  for  them  ;  and  if  so, 
no  rents  could  be  afforded  for  the  fields  E  and  F,  nor  could 
the  utmost  avarice  of  the  proprietor  in  this  case  extort  a  rent 
for  them.  In  these  circumstances,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  farmer  who  possessed  the  fields  in  the  class  C  could  pay 
the  expense  of  cultivating  them,  and  also  afford  to  the  pro- 
prietor a  rent  equal  to  1  s.  for  every  boll  of  their  produce  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  possessors  of  the  fields  B  and  A 
could  afford  a  rent  equal  to  2s.  or  8s.  per  boll  of  their  pro- 
duce respectively.  Nor  would  the  proprietors  of  these  fields 
find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  rents ;  because  farmers, 
finding  they  could  live  equally  well  upon  such  soils,  though  pay- 
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ing  these  rents,  as  they  could  do  upon  the  field  D,  without  any 
rent  at  all,  would  be  equally  willing  to  take  the  one  as  the  other. 

"  But  let  us  again  suppose  that  the  whole  produce  of  the 
fields  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  wholo 
of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  average  selling  price  should  con- 
tinue at  12s.  per  boll,  as  none  of  the  fields  E  or  F  could 
admit  of  being  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  bringing  grain  from  some  other  country  to  supply 
their  wants ;  but  if  it  should  be  found  that  grain  could  not  be 
brought  from  that  other  country,  at  an  average,  under  1  Ss. 
per  boll,  the  price  in  the  home  market  would  rise  to  that  ra  te, 
so  that  the  fields  E  could  then  be  brought  into  culture,  and 
those  of  the  class  D  could  afford  a  rent  to  the  proprietor 
equal  to  what  was  formerly  yielded  by  C,  and  so  on  of  others, 
the  rents  of  every  class  rising  in  the  same  proportion.  If 
these  fields  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  price  would  remain  permanently  at  13s. ;  but  if 
there  was  still  a  deficiency,  and  if  that  could  not  be  made  up 
for  less  than  14s.  per  boll,  the  price  would  rise  in  the  market  to 
that  rate,  in  which  case  the  fields  F  might  also  be  brought  into 
culture,  and  the  rents  of  all  the  others  would  rise  in  proportion. 

"  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  present  case,  it  appears 
that  the  people  in  the  Lothians  can  be  maintained  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fields  A,  B,  0,  D,  and  E,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Clydesdale  require  also  the  produce  of  the  fields  F ;  so  that 
the  one  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving,  at  an  average,  Is. 
per  boll  more  for  meal  than  the  other. 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  of  Clydesdale, 
from  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  patriotism,  and  an  inordi- 
nate desire  to  encourage  manufactures,  should  resolve  to  lower 
their  rents  so  as  to  demand  nothing  from  those  who  possessed 
the  fields  E,  as  well  as  those  of  the  class  F,  and  should  allow 
the  rents  of  all  the  others  to  sink  in  proportion  ;  would  the 
prices  of  grain  fall  in  consequence  of  this  ?  By  no  means. 
The  inhabitants  are  still  in  need  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
fields  F  as  before,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
farmer  of  these  fields  such  a  price  as  to  enable  him  to  culti- 
vate them.  He  must,  therefore,  still  receive  14s.  per  boll  as 
formerly;  and  as  the  grain  from  the  fields  E,  D,  C,  B,  and  A, 
is  at  least  equally  good,  the  occupiers  of  each  of  these  fields 
would  receive  the  same  price  for  their  produce.  The  only 
consequence,  then,  that  would  result  from  this  Quixotic  scheme, 
would  be  the  enriching  one  class  of  farmers  at  the  expense  of 
their  proprietors,  without  producing  the  smallest  benefit  to 
the  consumers  of  grain — perhaps  the  rever^^e,  as  the  industry 
of  these  farmers  might  bo  slackened  by  this  measure." 
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SECT.  IV. RICARDO  AND  MACITLLOCH  S  THEORY  OF  BENT. 

"  On  the  first  settling  of  a  country,  in  which  there  is  an 
abundance  of  rich  and  fertile  land,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
which  is  required  to  be  cultivated  for  the  support  of  the  actual 
population,  or  indeed  can  be  cultivated  with  the  capital  wliich 
the  population  can  command,  there  will  be  no  rent ;  for  no 
one  would  pay  for  the  use  of  land  when  there  was  an  abundant 
quantity  not  yet  appropriated,  and,  therefore,  at  the  disposal 
of  whosoever  might  choose  to  cultivate  it. 

"  On  the  common  principles  of  supply  and  demand,  no  rent 
could  be  paid  for  such  land,  for  the  reason  stated  why  nothing 
is  given  for  the  use  of  air  and  water,  or  for  any  other  of  the  gifts 
of  nature  which  exist  in  boundless  quantity.  With  a  given 
quantity  of  materials,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  elasticity  of  steam,  engines 
may  perform  work,  and  abridge  human  labour  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  but  no  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  these 
natural  aids,  because  they  are  inexhaustible,  and  at  every 
man's  disposal.  In  the  same  manner,  the  brewer,  the  distil- 
ler, the  dyer,  make  incessant  use  of  the  air  and  water  for  the 
production  of  their  commodities ;  but  as  the  supply  is  bound- 
less, they  bear  no  price.  If  all  land  had  the  same  properties, 
if  it  vi^ere  unlimited  in  quantity  and  uniform  in  quality,  no 
charge  could  be  made  for  its  use,  unless  where  it  possessed 
peculiar  advantages  of  situation.  It  is  only,  then,  because 
land  is  not  unlimited  in  quantity  and  uniform  in  quality,  and 
because,  in  the  progress  of  population,  land  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, or  less  advantageously  situated,  is  called  into  cultivation, 
that  rent  is  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  When,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  land  of  the  second  degree  of  fertility  is  taken 
into  cultivation,  rent  immediately  commences  on  that  of  the 
first  quality,  and  the  amount  of  that  rent  will  depend  on  the 
diiference  in  the  quality  of  these  two  portions  of  land. 

"  When  land  of  the  third  quality  is  taken  into  cultivation, 
rent  immediately  commences  on  the  second,  and  it  is  regulated 
as  before,  by  the  difference  in  their  productive  powers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  will  rise,  for  that 
must  always  be  above  the  rent  of  the  second,  by  the 
difference  between  the  produce  which  they  yield  with  a 
given  quantity  of  capital  and  labour.  With  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  population,  which  shall  oblige  a  country  to 
have  recourse  to  land  of  a  worse  quality,  to  enable  it  to  raise 
its  supply  of  food,  rent,  on  all  the  more  fertile  land,  will  rise. 

"  Thus,  suppose  land  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  to  yield,  with  an  equal 
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employment  of  capital  and  labour,  a  net  produce  of  100,  90, 
and  bO  quarters  of  corn.  In  a  new  country,  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  compared  with  the  population, 
and  where  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  cultivate  No.  1,  the 
whole  net  produce  will  belong  to  the  cultivator,  and  will  be 
the  profits  of  the  stock  which  he  advances.  As  soon  as  po- 
pulation had  so  far  increased  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  No.  2,  from  which  ninety  quarters  only  can  be  ob- 
tained after  supporting  the  labourers,  rent  would  commence 
on  No.  1  ;  for  either  there  must  be  two  rates  of  profit  on 
agricultural  capital,  or  ten  quarters,  or  the  value  of  ten  quar- 
ters, must  be  withdrawn  from  the  produce  of  No.  7  for 
some  other  I'.urpose.  Whether  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
or  any  other  person,  cultivated  No.  1,  these  ten  quarters 
would  equally  constitute  rent;  for  the  cultivator  of  No.  2 
would  get  the  same  result  with  his  capital,  whether  he  culti- 
vated No.  1,  paying  ten  quarters  for  rent,  or  continued  to 
cultivate  No.  2,  paying  no  rent.  In  the  same  manner  it 
might  be  shewn  that  when  No.  3  is  brought  into  cultivation, 
the  rent  of  No.  2  must  be  ten  quarters,  or  the  value  of  ten 
quarters,  whilst  the  rent  No.  1  would  rise  to  twenty  quarters  ;. 
for  the  cultivator  of  No.  3  would  have  the  same  profits, 
whether  he  paid  twenty  quarters  for  the  rent  of  No.  1 ,  ten  quar- 
ters for  the  rent  of  No.  2,  or  cultivated  No.  3  free  of  all  rent. 
"  It  often,  and,  indeed,  commonly  happens,  that  before 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  or  the  inferior  lands,  are  cultivated,  capital 
can  be  employed  more  productively  on  those  lands  which 
are  already  in  cultivation.  It  may  perhaps  be  found  that,  by 
doubling  the  original  capital  employed  on  No.  1,  though  the 
production  will  not  be  doubled,  will  not  be  increased  by  100 
quarters^  it  may  be  increased  by  eighty-five  quarters,  and 
that  this  quantity  exceeds  what  could  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying the  same  capital  on  land  No.  3. 

"  In  such  case  capital  will  be  preferably  employed  on  the  old 
land,  and  will  equally  create  a  rent ;  for  rent  is  always  the 
difference  between  the  produce  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  two  equal  quantities  of  capital  and  labour.  If  with  a 
capital  of  L.IOOO  a  tenant  obtain  100  quarters  of  wheat  from 
his  land,  and  by  the  employment  of  a  second  capital  of  L.IOOO 
he  obtain  a  further  return  of  eighty-five,  his  landlord  would  have 
the  power,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  of  obliging  him  to 
pay  fifteen  quarters,  or  an  equivalent  value  for  additional 
rent ;  for  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  profit.  If  he  is  satis- 
fied with  a  diminution  of  fifteen  quarters  in  the  return  for  his 
second  L.IOOO,  it  is  because  no  employment  more  profitable 
can  be  found  for  it.     The  common  rate  of  profit  would  be  in 
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that  proportion,  and  if  the  original  tenant  refused,  some  other 
person  would  be  found  willing  to  give  all  which  exceeded  that 
rate  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  land  from  which  he  derived 
it. 

"  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  capital  last  era- 
ployed  pays  no  rent.  For  the  greater  productive  powers  of 
the  first  L.IOOO,  fifteen  quarters  are  paid  for  rent ;  for  the 
employment  of  the  second  L.IOOO  no  rent  whatever  is  paid. 
If  a  third  L.IOOO  be  employed  on  the  same  land,  with  a  return 
of  seventy-five  quarters,  rent  will  then  be  paid  for  the  second 
L.IOOO,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duce of  these  two  or  ten  quarters  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rent  of  the  first  L.IOOO  will  rise  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
quarters  ;  while  the  last  L.IOOO  will  pay  no  rent  whatever. 

"  If,  then,  good  land  existed  in  a  quantity  much  more  abun- 
dant than  the  production  of  food  for  an  increasing  population 
required,  or  if  capital  could  be  indefinitely  employed  without 
a  diminished  return  on  the  old  land,  there  could  be  no  rise  of 
rent ;  for  rent  invariably  proceeds  from  the  employment  of 
an  additional  quantity  of  labour  with  a  proportionally  less 
return. 

"  The  most  fertile  and  most  favourably  situated  land  will 
be  first  cultivated,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  produce 
will  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exchangeable 
value  of  all  other  commodities,  by  the  total  quantity  of  labour 
necessary  in  various  forms,  from  first  to  last,  to  produce  it 
and  bring  it  to  market.  When  land  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
taken  into  cultivation,  the  exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce 
will  rise,  because  more  labour  is  required  to  produce  it. 

"  The  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  whether  they 
be  manufactured,  or  the  produce  of  the  mines,  or  the  produce 
of  land,  is  always  regulated,  not  by  the  less  quantity  of  labour 
that  will  suffice  for  their  production  under  circumstances 
highly  favourable,  and  exclusively  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
peculiar  facilities  of  production ;  but  by  the  greater  quantity 
of  labour  necessarily  bestowed  on  their  production  by  those 
who  have  no  such  facilities  ;  by  those  who  continue  to  produce 
them  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances ;  meaning, 
by  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  most  unfavour- 
able under  which  the  quantity  of  produce  required  renders  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  production. 

"  Thus,  in  a  charitable  institution,  where  the  poor  are  set 
to  work  with  the  funds  of  benefactors,  the  general  prices  of 
the  commodities,  which  are  the  produce  of  such  work,  will 
not  be  governed  by  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  to  these 
workmen,  but  by  the  common,  usual,  and  natural  difficulties, 
which  every  other  manufacturer  will  have  to  encounter.     The 
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manufacturer  enjoying  none  of  these  facilities  might,  indeed,  be 
driven  altogether  from  the  market,  if  the  supply  afforded  by 
these  favoured  workmen  were  equal  to  ail  the  wants  of  the 
community ;  but,  if  he  continued  the  trade,  it  would  be  only 
on  condition  that  he  should  derive  from  it  the  usual  and 
general  rate  of  profits  on  stock ;  and  that  could  only  happen 
when  his  commodity  sold  for  a  price  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  bestowed  on  its  production. 

"It  is  true  that,  on  the  best  land  the  same  produce  would 
still  be  obtained  with  the  same  labour  as  before,  but  its  value 
would  be  enhanced  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  returns 
obtained  by  those  who  employed  fresh  labour  and  stock  on 
the  less  fertile  land.  Notwithstanding,  then,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  fertile  over  inferior  lands  are  in  no  case  lost,  but  only 
transferred  from  the  cultivator  or  consumer  to  the  landlord, 
yet,  since  more  labour  is  required  on  the  inferior  lands,  and 
since  it  is  from  such  land  only  that  we  are  enabled  to  furnish 
ourselves  with  the  additional  supply  of  raw  produce,  the  com- 
parative value  of  that  produce  will  continue  permanently  above 
its  former  level,  and  make  it  exchange  for  more  hats,  cloth, 
shoes,  &;c.,  &c.,  in  the  production  of  which  no  such  additional 
quantity  of  labour  is  required. 

"  The  reason  then,  why  raw  produce  rises  in  comparative 
value,  is  because  more  labour  is  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  last  portion  obtained,  and  not  because  a  rent  is  paid  to 
the  landlord.  The  value  of  corn  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  bestowed  on  its  production  on  that  quality  of  land, 
or  with  that  portion  of  capital,  which  pays  no  rent.  Corn  is 
not  high  because  a  rent  is  paid,  but  a  rent  is  paid  because 
corn  is  high  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  no  reduc- 
tion would  take  place  in  the  price  of  corn,  although  landlords 
should  forego  the  whole  of  their  rent.  Such  a  measure  would 
only  enable  some  farmers  to  live  like  gentlemen,  but  would  not 
diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  raise  raw  pi-o- 
duce  on  the  least  productive  land  in  cultivation. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  of  the  advantages 
which  the  land  possesses  over  every  other  source  of  useful  pro- 
duce, on  account  of  the  surplus  which  it  yields  in  the  form  of 
rent.  Yet  when  land  is  most  abundant,  when  most  produc- 
tive, and  most  fertile,  it  yields  no  rent ;  and  it  is  only  when 
its  powers  decay,  and  less  is  yielded  in  return  for  labour,  that 
a  share  of  the  original  produce  of  the  more  fertile  portions  is 
set  apart  for  rent.  It  is  singular  that  this  quality  in  the 
land,  which  should  have  been  noticed  as  an  imperfection,  com- 
pared with  the  natural  agents  by  which  manufacturers  are 
assisted,  should  have  been  pointed  out  as  constituting  its  pe- 
culiar pre-eminence.     If  air,  water,  the  elasticity  of  steam, 
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and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  wero  of  various  qualities 
if  they  could  be  appropriated,  and  each  quality  existed  only  in 
moderate  abundance,  they,  as  well  as  the  land,  would  afford 
a  rent,  as  the  successive  qualities  were  brought  into  use. 
With  every  worse  quality  employed,  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities in  the  manufacture  of  which  they  were  used  would  rise, 
because  equal  quantities  of  labour  would  be  less  productive. 
Man  would  do  more  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  nature  per- 
form less ;  and  the  land  would  be  no  longer  pre-eminent  for 
its  limited  powers. 

"  If  the  surplus  produce  which  land  affords  in  the  form  of 
rent  be  an  advantage,  it  is  desirable  that,  every  year,  the  ma- 
chinery newly  constructed  should  be  less  efficient  than  the 
old,  as  that  would  undoubtedly  give  a  greater  exchangeable 
value  to  the  goods  manufactured,  not  only  by  that  machinery, 
but  by  all  the  other  machinery  in  the  kingdom ;  and  a  rent 
would  be  paid  to  all  those  who  possessed  the  most  productive 
machinery. 

"  The  rise  of  rent  is  always  the  effect  of  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  food 
for  its  augmented  population.  It  is  a  symptom,  but  it  is 
never  a  cause,  of  wealth ;  for  wealth  often  increases  most  ra- 
pidly while  rent  is  either  stationary  or  even  falling..  Rent 
increases  most  rapidly  as  the  disposable  land  decreases  in  its 
productive  powers.  Wealth  increases  most  rapidly  in  those 
countries  where  the  disposable  land  is  most  fertile,  where  im- 
portation is  least  restricted,  and  where,  through  agricultural 
improvements,  productions  can  be  multiplied  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  proportional  quantity  of  labour,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  progress  of  rent  is  slow. 

"  If  the  high  price  of  corn  were  the  effect  and  not  the 
cause  of  rent,  prices  would  be  proportionally  influenced  as 
rents  were  high  or  low,  and  rent  would  be  a  component  part 
of  price.  But  that  corn  which  is  produced  by  the  greatest 
quantity  of  labour  is  the  regulator  of  the  price  of  corn  ;  and 
rent  does  not  and  cannot  enter  in  the  least  degree  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  its  price.  Adam  Smith,  therefore,  cannot  be 
correct  in  supposing  that  the  original  rule  which  regulated 
the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  namely,  the  compara- 
tive quantity  of  labour  by  which  they  were  produced,  can  be 
at  all  altered  by  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  payment 
of  rent.  Raw  material  enters  into  the  composition  of  most 
commodities,  but  the  value  of  that  raw  material,  as  well  as 
corn,  is  regulated  by  the  productiveness  of  the  portion  of  ca- 
pita 1  last  employed  on  the  land,  and  paying  no  rent ;  and 
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therefore,  rent  is  not  a  component  part  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

"  We  have  been  hitherto  considering  the  effects  of  the  na- 
tural progress  of  wealth  and  population  on  rent,  in  a  country 
in  which  the  land  is  of  variously  productive  powers ;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  with  every  portion  of  additional  capital  which 
it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  on  the  land  with  a  less  pro- 
ductive return,  rent  would  rise.  It  follows,  from  the  same 
principles,  that  any  circumstances  in  society  which  should 
make  it  unnecessary  to  employ  the  same  amount  of  capital  on 
the  land,  and  which  should  therefore  make  the  portion  last 
employed  more  productive,  would  lower  rent.  Any  great  re- 
duction in  the  capital  of  a  country,  which  should  materially 
diminish  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
would  naturally  have  this  effect.  Population  regulates  itself 
by  the  funds  which  are  to  employ  it,  and  therefore  always 
increases  or  diminishes  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
capital.  Every  reduction  of  capital  is  therefore  necessarily 
followed  by  a  less  effective  demand  for  corn,  by  a  fall  of  price, 
and  by  diminished  cultivation.  In  the  reverse  order  to  that 
in  which  the  accumulation  of  capital  raises  rent  will  the 
diminution  of  it  lower  rent.  Land  of  a  less  unproductive 
quality  will  be  in  succession  relinquished,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  produce  will  fall,  and  land  of  a  superior  quality  will 
be  the  land  last  cultivated,  and  that  which  will  then  pay  no 
rent. 

"  The  same  effects  may,  however,  be  produced  when  the 
wealth  and  population  of  a  country  are  increased,  if  that 
increase  is  accompanied  by  such  marked  improvements  in 
agriculture  as  shall  have  the  same  effect  of  diminishing  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  poorer  lands,  or  of  expending  the 
same  amount  of  capital  on  the  cultivation  of  the  more  fertile 
portions. 

"  If  a  million  of  quarters  of  corn  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  given  population,  and  if  it  be  raised  on  land  of  the 
qualities  of  Nos.  1 ,  2,  8  ;  and  if  an  improvement  be  afterwards 
discovered  by  which  it  can  be  raised  on  Nos.  1  and  2,  without 
employing  No.  3,  it  is  evident  that  the  immediate  effect  must 
be  a  fall  of  rent ;  for  No.  2,  instead  of  No  3,  will  then  be 
cultivated  without  paying  any  rent ;  and  the  rent  of  No.  1, 
instead  of  being  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  No. 
3  and  No.  1,  will  be  the  difference  only  between  Nos. 
2  and  1.  With  the  same  population,  and  no  more,  there 
can  be  no  demand  for  any  additional  quantity  of  corn ; 
the  capital   and   labour    employed  on   No.   3   will  be   de- 
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voted  to  the  production  of  other  commodities  desirable  to  the 
community,  and  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  rent,  unless  the 
raw  material  from  which  they  are  made  cannot  be  obtained 
without  employing  capital  less  advantageously  on  the  land,  in 
which  case  No.  3  must  again  be  cultivated. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  fall  in  the  relative  price 
of  raw  produce,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture, or  rather  in  consequence  of  less  labour  being  bestowed 
on  its  production,  would  naturally  lead  to  increased  accumu- 
lation ;  for  the  profits  of  stock  would  be  greatly  augmented. 
This  accumulation  would  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for 
labour,  to  higher  wages,  to  an  increased  population,  to  a  far- 
ther demand  for  raw  produce,  and  to  an  increased  cultivation. 
It  is  only,  however,  after  the  increase  in  the  population  that 
rent  would  be  as  high  as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  after  No.  3 
was  taken  into  cultivation,  a  considerable  period  would  have 
elapsed,  attended  with  a  positive  diminution  of  rent. 

"  But  improvements  in  agriculture  are  of  two  kinds  ;  those 
which  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  and  those 
which  enable  us,  by  improving  our  machinery,  to  obtain  its  pro- 
duce with  less  labour.  They  both  lead  to  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  raw  produce  ;  they  both  affect  rent,  but  they  do  not  affect 
it  equally.  If  they  did  not  occasion  a  fall  in  the  price  of  raw 
produce,  they  would  not  be  improvements  ;  for  it  is  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  an  improvement  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
labour  before  required  to  produce  a  commodity  ;  and  this 
diminution  cannot  take  place  without  a  fall  of  its  price  or 
relative  value. 

The  improvements  which  increase  the  productive  powers 
of  the  land  are  such  as  the  more  skilful  rotation  of  crops  or 
the  better  choice  of  manure.  These  improvements  absolutely 
enable  us  to  obtain  the  same  produce  from  a  smaller  quantity 
of  land.  If,  by  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  turnips,  I  can 
feed  my  sheep  besides  raising  my  corn,  the  land  on  which  the 
sheep  were  before  fed  becomes  unnecessary,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  raw  produce  is  raised  by  the  employment  of  a  less 
quantity  of  land.  If  I  discover  a  manure  which  will  enable 
me  to  make  a  piece  of  land  produce  twenty  per  cent,  more  corn, 
I  may  withdraw  at  least  a  portion  of  my  capital  from  the  most 
unproductive  part  of  my  farm.  But,  as  I  before  observed,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  land  should  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
in  order  to  reduce  rent ;  to  produce  this  effect  it  is  sufficient 
that  successive  portions  of  capital  are  employed  on  the  same 
land  with  different  results,  and  that  the  portion  which  gives 
the  least  result  should  be  withdrawn.  If,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  turnip  husbandry,  or  by  the  use  of  a  more  invigorating 
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manure,  T  can  obtain  the  same  produce  with  less  capital,  and 
without  disturbing  the  difference  between  the  productive 
powers  of  the  successive  portions  of  capital,  I  shall  lower  rent ; 
for  a  different  and  more  productive  portion  will  be  that  which 
will  form  the  standard  from  which  every  other  will  be  reckoned. 
If,  for  example,  the  successive  portions  of  capital  yielded  100, 
90,  80,  70,  whilst  I  employed  these  four  portions  my  rent 
would  be  60,  or  the  difference  between 


70  and  100=30^  (  '22 

70  and  90=20  '  '  "" 

70  and  80=10 


60 


1  I 

Y  whilst  the  produce  would  be  340,  ■{ 


340 


and  while  I  employed  these  portions,  the  rent  would  remain 
the  same,  although  the  produce  of  each  should  have  an  equal 
augmentfition.  If,  instead  of  100,  90,  80,  70,  the  produce 
should  be  increased  to  125,  115,  105,  95,  the  rent  would  still 
be  60,  or  the  difference  between 


95  and  125-=30  ^ 
95  and  115=20 
85  and  105=^10 

60 


ri25 
115 

whilst  the  produce  would  be       J  105 
increased  to  440,  J    95 

1440 


But  with  such  an  increase  of  produce,  without  an  increase  of 
demand,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  employing  so  much 
capital  on  the  land  ;  one  portion  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
consequently  the  last  portion  of  capital  would  yield  105  instead 
of  95,  and  rent  would  fall  to  30,  or  the  difference  between 

105  and  125  =20^      ,  .,  ,  .i  a  mi    .n  u      j         ^     fl?! 

10"      A  IK— 10  J   ^""S''  ^"^  produce  will  still  be  adequate  I  115 

"~ [  to  the   wants   of  the   population,  for  it  \  105 

o,j  1  would  be  345  quarters,  or  [ 

**"  J  t345 

the  demand  being  only  for  340  quarters.  But  there  are  im- 
provements which  may  lower  the  relative  value  of  produce 
without  lowering  the  corn  rent,  though  they  will  lower  the 
money  rent  of  land.  Such  improvements  do  not  increase  the 
productive  powers  of  the  land  ;  but  they  enable  us  to  obtain 
its  produce  with  less  labour.  They  are  rather  directed  to 
the  formation  of  the  capital  applied  to  land  than  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  itself.  Improvements  in  agricultural 
implements,  such  as  the  plough  and  the  thrashing  machine, 
economy  in  the  use  of  horses  employed  in  husbandry,  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art,  are  of  this  nature. 
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Less  capital,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  less  labour,  will  be 
employed  on  the  land  ;  but,  to  obtain  the  same  produce,  less 
land  cannot  be  cultivated.  Whether  improvements  of  this 
kind,  however,  affect  corn  rent,  must  depend  on  the  question, 
whether  the  difference  between  the  produce  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  different  portions  of  capital  be  increased, 
stationary,  or  diminished.  If  four  portions  of  capital,  50,  60, 
70,  80,  be  employed  on  the  land,  giving  each  the  same  results, 
and  any  improvement  in  the  formation  of  such  capital  should 
enable  me  to  withdraw  5  from  each,  so  that  they  should  be  45, 
55,  65,  and  75,  no  alteration  would  take  place  in  the  corn  rent ; 
but  if  the  improvements  were  such  as  to  enable  me  to  make 
the  whole  saving  on  that  portion  of  capital  which  is  least  pro- 
ductively employed,  corn  rent  would  immediately  fall,  because 
the  difference  between  the  capital  most  productive  and  the 
capital  least  productive  would  be  diminished  ;  and  it  is  this 
difference  which  constitutes  rent. 

*'  Without  multiplying  instances,  I  hope  enough  has  been 
said  to  shew  that,  whatever  diminishes  the  inequality  in  the 
produce  obtained  from  successive  portions  of  capital  employed 
on  the  same  or  new  land  tends  to  lower  rent ;  and  that  what- 
ever increases  that  inequality  necessarily  produces  an  opposite 
effect,  and  tends  to  raise  it. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  we  have  rather 
considered  it  as  the  proportion  of  the  produce  obtained  with  a 
given  capital  on  any  given  farm,  without  any  reference  to  its 
exchangeable  value  ;  but  since  the  same  cause,  the  difficulty  of 
production,  raises  the  exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce,  and 
raises  also  the  proportion  of  raw  produce  paid  to  the  landlord  for 
rent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  landlord  is  doubly  benefited  by  diffi- 
culty of  production  ;  first,  he  obtains  a  greater  share  ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  commodity  in  which  he  is  paid  is  of  greater  value." 

As  Mr  MacuUoch  adopts  the  foregoing  theory,  and  delivers 
it,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  language  only 
slightly  different  from  this,  we  need  not  lengthen  our  quotations 
by  inserting  his  theory  here.  Some  of  his  points  are  quoted 
by  Colonel  Thompson  in  the  next  section. 


SECT.  V. ADAM  SMITH  AND  COLONEL  PERKONET  THOMPSON  S 

THEOnY  OF  RENT. 

In  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.,  chapter  ii.,  Smith 
says — "  Rent,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land, 
is  naturally  the  highest  which  the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  land.  In  adjusting  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave  him  no  greater 
vol .1  14 
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share  of  the  produce  than  what  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
stock  from  which  he  furnishes  the  seed,  pays  the  labour,  and 
purchases  and  maintains  the  cattle  and  other  instruments  of 
husbandry,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming 
stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  evidently  the  smallest  share 
with  which  the  tenant  can  content  himself  without  being  a 
loser,  and  the  landlord  seldom  means  to  leave  him  any 
more." 

In  these  plain  words,  brief,  and  easily  understood,  we  have 
not  only  the  theory  of  rent,  but  its  universal  practice.  It  is 
not  a  charge  of  rapacity  against  the  landowners,  as  Dr 
Anderson  treats  it,  to  say  that  they  take  all  the  profits  of  the 
land  which  the  tenants  can  afford  to  pay  as  rent.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  shopkeepers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  mer- 
chants, in  regard  of  prices,  as  with  the  landowners  and  their 
rents  ;  and  the  same  with  the  houseowners  and  their  rents. 

It  is  no  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  different  quali- 
ties of  land  to  constitute  rent  per  acre,  than  that  there 
should  be  different  qualities  of  cloth  to  constitute  price  per 
yard.  The  best  land  is  not  rented  the  highest,  if  it  be  situat- 
ed disadvantageously  for  markets.  It  is  not  true,  as  Mr 
Eicardo  and  Mr  Maculloch  allege,  that  in  newly  settled 
countries  the  best  land  is  all  occupied  first,  and  that  therefore 
no  rent  is  paid  until  land  of  the  second  quality  is  occupied. 
The  first  colonists  in  a  new  country  plant  themselves  beside 
some  natural  harbour,  natural  fortress,  and,  if  possible,  natu- 
rally good  land.  They  are  bound  by  forests  and  the  want 
of  roads,  or  by  some  other  obstacle,  and  impelled  by  con- 
venience, to  occupy  land  of  all  qualities,  where  they  first 
settle,  before  going  farther  into  the  wilderness  to  reclaim. 

Mr  Ricardo  says,  "  Rent  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the 
indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,"  and  not  for  the  buildings, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  nor  the  drainage,  nor  other  improve- 
ments. 

Mr  Maculloch  says,  "  The  rent  of  land  properly  so  called,  is 
the  sums  paid  for  the  natural  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil,  and 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  sums  paid  for  buildings,  roads,  fences, 
or  other  improvements  effected  upon  it.  The  latter  is  plainly 
the  profit  on,  or  return  for,  the  capital  laid  out  on  the  land. 
Practically  these  sums  are  uniformly  almost  confounded,  as 
they  have  been  in  this  instance  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the 
general  term  rent.  But  they  are  essentially  distinct;  and 
should  be  so  considered  in  every  inquiry  of  this  sort." 

They  are  as  distinct  as  the  cost  of  the  wool  or  the  cotton  is 
from  the  price  of  the  blanket  or  the  calico.     It  is  necessary  in 
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all  inquiries  into  the  natural  and  acquired  value  of  any  com- 
modity, to  observe  what  part  is  the  price  of  raw  material,  what 
the  price  of  labour,  what  the  fair  return  for  capital  invested, 
and  what  the  excess  or  deficit  of  profit  arising  from  full 
demand  and  deficient  supply,  or  from  deficient  demand  and 
over-supply.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  assert  fallacies 
as  facts.  The  greatest  conflict  of  principles  in  modern  times 
has  been  the  conflict  of  the  Free  Trade  with  the  monopolist 
principle.  The  monopolist  principle  had  its  stronghold  in  the 
corn-laws.  The  corn-laws  were  defended  on  the  ground  that 
the  lowest  quality  of  land  then  in  cultivation  would  be  dis- 
cultured  if  the  trade  in  corn  became  free  ;  and  if  the  lowest 
quality  of  land  was  discultured,  the  rent  of  all  other  lands 
would  be  reduced  in  amount.  This  allegation  was  chiefly 
founded  on  the  rent  theory  of  Anderson,  which  is  amplified 
as  we  have  seen  by  Ricardo  and  adopted  by  Maculloch.  The 
monopolists  having  authors  of  such  high  reputation  as  political 
economists  to  appeal  to,  were  proportionately  formidable  to 
the  Free  Traders.  A  theory  more  visionary  and  unrelated  to 
practice  never  was  propounded.  Seldom  has  there  been  one 
on  economical  subjects  so  mischievous. 

Colonel  Thompson,  in  reviewing  Mr  Maculloch's  corrections 
of  Adam  Smith,  says,  in  vindication  of  Smith  and  correction  of 
Maculloch,  "  Rent  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  decreasing  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soils  successively  brought  into  cultivation. 
It  exists  in  Egypt,  where  a  man  may  stand  with  one  foot  in 
the  rich  arable  soil,  and  the  other  in  the  dominions  of  Typhon, 
as  some  have  construed  him,  or  sand ;  and  it  clearly  would 
exist  in  the  island  in  the  South  Sea,  if  such  there  were, 
where  every  inch  of^soil,  down  to  the  sea  beach,  should  be  of 
the  same  uniform  quality  as  a  citizen''s  cabbage  garden  at 
Peckham,  from  the  moment  the  population  began  to  press  against 
the  produce.  '  It  is  never  heard  of  in  newly  settled  countries 
— in  New  Holland,  Illinois,  or  Indiana,  or  in  any  country 
where  none  but  the  best  of  the  good  soils  are  cultivated  ;' 
{Maculloch.)  Nor  would  it  be  heard  of  in  the  South  Sea 
island,  while  the  land  was  newly  settled,  or,  till  the  population 
began  to  press  against  the  produce.  If  there  he  inferior  land  in 
existence,  then,  as  population  begins  to  press,  this  inferior 
land  will  successively  be  taken  into  cultivation,  in  the  South 
Sea  island,  or  anywhere  else.  But  why  will  this  particular 
school  of  political  economists  persist  in  mystifying  their  fellow 
creatures,  by  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  declaring 
to  be  the  general  cause  what  is  only  an  accidental  conse- 
quence, arising  out  of  foreign  circumstances,  which  may  exist 
or  may  not  I  Could  the  art  of  man  have  invented  a  more  likely 
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way  to  go  wrong  ?  They  admit  that  there  is  high  rent  be- 
cause prices  are  high ;  but  what  makes  prices  high  ?  Answer ; 
because  there  is  inferior  land ;  for  they  say  there  would  be 
no  rent  unless  the  lands  '  under  cultivation  be  of  different 
powers,'  and,  '  unless  inferior  lands  are  taken  into  tillage ;' 
Ergo^  the  existence  of  inferior  lands  is  the  cause  of  rent;  also 
rent,  they  say,  is  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  high  prices  ; 
Ergo^the  existence  of  inferior  land  must  cause  rent  by  previous- 
ly causing  high  prices — there  is  no  other  way  of  piecing  the 
two  into  a  whole.  If,  then,  the  inferior  land  were  sunk  into 
the  sea,  would  there  cease  to  be  high  prices  ?  According  to 
their  reasoning  there  ought.  Yet  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
persuade  the  world  that  prices  would  not  be  higher  from  such 
a  circumstance,  or  that  the  effect  of  the  rise  upon  the  lucky 
owners  of  the  good  land  left  would  not  be  to  raise  their 
rents." — {Westminster  Beview,  1st  October  1832.) 


SECT.  VI. GRANVILLE  SHARP. 


In  the  slave  nations  of  olden  times ;  in  the  serfdom  days  of 
England ;  in  the  nations  whose  industry  is  still  the  work  of 
the  bondman,  commerce,  as  a  wealth-giving,  man-elevating 
institution,  never  existed  and  cannot  exist :  commerce  shrinks 
from  the  foul  bargain  of  man's  flesh,  and  languishes  in  those 
lands,  be  they  ever  so  fertile,  ever  so  favoured  for  trade  by 
nature,  where  the  moral  pestilence  of  slavery  consumes  human 
energies.  We  cannot  in  the  moderate  compass  of  this  historj' 
of  the  emancipation  of  trade  render  full  homage,  nor  perform 
full  biographic  service,  to  all  the  emancipators  of  men.  Yet 
to  omit  them  would  bo  to  leave  biographic  blanks,  which  duty 
to  the  pioneers  of  personal  and  commercial  freedom  does  not 
permit  us  to  pass  over.  In  the  spirit  of  that  dutiful  homage, 
let  us  write  the  name  and  life  of  Granville  Sharp,  who  at  his 
own  cost  laid  an  adamantine  stone  in  the  British  constitution, 
in  its  lowest  foundation,  to  remain  for  ever,  and  reared  upon 
it  one  of  the  noblest  dignities  of  the  British  nation,  to  last 
through  all  time  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  ;  who  at  his  own 
cost  established  by  law  the  legal  axiom  that  "the  moment  the 
foot  of  a  slave  touches  the  soil  of  Britain  that  slave  is  a  free 
man."  The  opponents  and  subduers  of  the  most  damnable  of 
monopolies — the  man-monopoly — cannot  be  passed  over. 

Granville  Sharp  was  born  at  Durham  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber 1 735.  He  was  the  ninth  son  of  Dr  Thomas  Sharp,  and 
grandson  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1750  he  left  Durham,  and  in  May  was  bound  apprentice  in 
London  to  a  linen-draper.     At  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
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ticeship  he  quitted  his  situation,  and  engaged  himself  in  the 
service  of  another  linen  factory,  which  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  estabHshed  on  a  large  foundation ;  but  finding  the 
concern  far  more  contracted  than  he  had  imagined,  he  soon 
rehnquished  his  engagement. 

In  this  period  he  made  his  first  advances  in  learning.  A 
series  of  controversies  with  an  inmate  of  his  master ""s  house, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Unitarian,  first  exited  him  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  They  disputed  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  on  these  topics  the  Unitarian 
declared  that  Granville  was  mistaken  in  the  opinions  which 
he  uttered,  and  that  his  misconception  arose  from  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  "  in  which,"  he  assert- 
ed, "  the  subjects  of  their  dispute  did  not  suffer  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  put  on  them,  and  he  therefore  referred 
him  to  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  text."  He  learned 
Hebrew  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  from  a  cause  exactly 
similarl  A  Jew,  who  appears  to  have  resided  also  in  his 
master's  house,  frequently  contested  with  him  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by  his  earnest 
reasonings,  constantly  declared  that  he  misinterpreted  the 
prophecies  from  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written ;  referring  him  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Unitarian  had  done  to  the  Greek  Testament. 

In  1765  his  attention  was  first  directed  towards  slavery. 
Pain  and  disease,  the  consequence  of  severe  blows  and  hard- 
ships, led  a  miserable  sufferer  named  Strong  to  seek  the  aid 
of  Mr  William  Sharp,  Granville's  brother ;  and  it  was  in  one 
of  his  morning  visits  to  the  surgery  in  Mincing  Lane  that  he 
was  met  by  Granville,  as  he  approached  the  door  of  the  house, 
ready  to  faint  through  extreme  weakness.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  a  slave  of  Mr  David  Lisle,  a  lawyer  of 
Barbadoes,  whose  barbarous  treatment  had  by  degrees  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  weakness,  and  who  had  then  turned  him 
adrift  in  the  streets.  This  happened  in  1765.  By  the  united 
care  of  the  two  brothers,  into  whose  hands  Strong  had  provi- 
dentially fallen,  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  placed  in  the 
service  of  a  respectable  apothecary  in  Fenchurch  Street.  In 
this  comfortable  situation  he  remained  for  two  years,  when,  as 
he  was  one  day  attending  his  mistress  behind  a  hackney  coach, 
he  was  seen,  and  quickly  recognised,  by  the  lawyer  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  slave ;  and  who,  conceivmg  from  his  appear- 
ance that  he  must  have  regained  his  strength  sufficiently  for 
useful  labour,  formed  a  design  to  recover  possession  of  him. 
He  followed  the  coach  for  the  means  of  obtaining  intelligence 
of  his  abode,  and  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  him. 
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"  Some  days  afterwards,  he  (David  Lisle)  employed  two 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers  to  attend  him  to  a  public  house, 
from  whence  he  sent  a  messenger  to  acquaint  Jonathan  Strong 
that  a  person  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Jonathan  of  course 
came,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that  it  was  his  old  master  who 
had  sent  for  him,  and  who  now  immediately  delivered  him  into 
the  custody  of  the  two  officers.  Jonathan,  however,  sent  for 
his  present  master,  Mr  Brown,  who  likewise  came,  but  being 
violently  threatened  by  the  lawyer,  on  a  charge  of  having  de- 
tained his  property — as  he  called  Strong — he  was  intimidated, 
and  left  him  in  Lisle's  hands.  After  this  Mr  Sharp  received 
a  letter  from  the  Poultry  Compter,  signed  Jonathan  Strong, 
a  name  which  he  did  not  at  first  recollect ;  he  sent,  however,  a 
messenger  to  the  compter  to  inquire  about  him,  but  the  keeper 
denied  that  he  had  any  such  person  committed  to  his  charge." 
This  refusal  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  suspicion  and  call  forth 
the  active  benevolence  of  Mr  Sharp.  He  went  himself  to  the 
compter,  inquired  for  the  master  of  the  prison,  and  insisted 
on  seeing  Jonathan  Strong.  He  was  then  called,  and  was 
immediatelyrecollected  by  Granville  Sharp,  who  charged  the 
master  of  the  prison,  at  his  own  peril  not  to  deliver  him  up 
to  any  person  whatever  who  might  claim  him,  until  he  had 
been  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor — Sir  Robert  Kite — to 
whom  Granville  Sharp  immediately  went,  and  gave  informa- 
tion that  one  Jonathan  Strong  had  been  confined  in  prison 
without  any  warrant,  and  requested  of  his  Lordship  to  sum- 
mon those  persons  who  had  detained  him,  and  to  give  him 
notice  to  attend  at  the  same  time.  This  request  was  complied 
with.  When  the  appointed  day  was  come.  Sharp  attended 
at  the  Mansion  House,  and  found  Jonathan  in  presence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  also  two  persons  who  claimed  him,  the  one 
a  notary  public,  who  produced  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  original 
master  to  James  Kerr,  a  Jamaica  planter,  who  had  refused 
to  pay  the  purchase  money  until  the  negro  should  be  deliv- 
ered on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Jamaica,  the  captain  of  which 
vessel,  David  Lair,  was  the  other  person  then  attending  to  take 
him  away.  The  Lord  Mayor  having  heard  the  claim,  said  that 
*'  the  lad  had  not  stolen  anything,  and  was  not  guilty  of  any 
offence,  and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  go  away ;"  whereupon 
the  captain  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  told  the  Lord  Mayor, 
*'  he  took  him  as  the  property  of  Mr  Kerr."  Mr  Beech,  the 
city  coroner,  now  came  behind  Sharp  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
the  words  "  charge  him ;"  on  which  Sharp,  turning  towards 
the  captain,  said,  '*  Sir,  I  charge  you  for  an  assault !""  On  this. 
Lair  quitted  his  hold  of  Jonathan''s  arm,  and  all  came  away. 
A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Sharp  was  charged  by  a 
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writ,  with  having  robbed  the  original  master,  David  Lisle,  the 
lawyer,  of  a  negro  slave,  and  also  of  another  slave,  &c.  &c. 

In  these  charitable  exertions  Granville  appears  to  have  been 
seconded  by  his  brother  James.  He  alludes  to  this  circum- 
stance, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Muysson,  in 
November  1767,  in  which  he  mentions  "  a  law-suit  commenced 
against  him  and  his  brother  James  for  having  lawfully  and 
openly  obtained  the  liberty  of  a  poor  negro  before  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city."  But  the  action  at  law  was  not  the 
only  weapon  employed  to  alarm  him,  and  to  deter  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  humane  task .  Lisle  sought  out  the 
negro's  friend  at  his  brother  William's  house,  and,  having 
announced  his  name,  was  admitted.  The  conversation,  on 
one  part  at  least,  was  warm ;  and  Lisle,  after  ineffectual  de- 
nunciations of  revenge  in  various  ways,  attempted  to  intimidate 
by  a  challenge.  In  what  manner  a  defiance  of  this  nature  was 
received  by  a  man  of  Mr  Sharp's  character,  we  learn  from  his 
own  notes  : — "  Oct.  1,  1 767,  David  Lisle,  Esq.,  a  man  of  the 
law,  called  on  me  in  Mincing  Lane,  to  demand  gentleman-like 
satisfaction,  because  I  had  procured  the  liberty  of  his  slave, 
Jonathan  Strong.  I  told  him  that,  'as  he  had  studied  the  law  so 
many  years,  he  should  want  no  satisfaction  that  the  law  could 
give  him.' " 

Mr  Sharp  kept  his  word  faithfully,  but  in  a  way  little  to  be 
expected  from  a  person  who,  as  he  himself  states,  "  had  never 
once  opened  a  law  book  to  consult  it  till  on  occasion  of  the 
present  cause."  His  first  step,  in  order  to  defend  himself 
from  the  legal  process  instituted  against  him,  was  to  apply  to 
an  eminent  solicitor  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  office,  and  to  retain 
Sir  James  Eyre,  then  recorder  of  the  city,  and  afterward  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  his  coun- 
sel. After  some  consideration  of  the  case,  the  solicitor  brought 
him  a  copy  of  the  iniquitous  opinion  given  in  the  year  1  729, 
by  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  Yorke  and  Talbot,  that  a 
slave  coming  from  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
does  not  become  free,  and  assured  him  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  defend  him  against  the  action,  as  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Mansfield  was  also  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion. 

It  appears  that  he  now  gave  himself  up  for  nearly  two  years 
to  an  intense  study  of  the  English  laws,  on  those  points  par- 
ticularly which  regard  the  liberty  of  the  person  in  British 
subjects.  In  his  difficult  task  of  legal  inquiry  he  had  no  in- 
structor, no  assistant,  except  his  own  conscience.  During  his 
studies  he  applied  to  the  celebrated  Blackstone,  but  received 
little  satisfaction  from  his  opinion  on  the  interesting  subject 
in  question.     He  consulted,  likewise,  several  other  professional 
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men  of  eminence,  but  could  find  no  one  whose  opinion  was 
favourable  to  hia  undertaking.  "  Even  my  own  lawyers,"  he 
repeats,  "  were  against  me."  By  continued  application,  how- 
ever, before  the  final  term  when  he  was  to  answer  the  charge 
against  his  brother  and  himself,  Granville  had  added  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  English  laws  much  extraneous 
research  into  those  of  other  nations  ;  and  he  had  compiled  in 
manuscript  a  tract  "  On  the  Injustice  and  dangerous  tendency 
of  tolerating  the  least  claim  to  private  Property  in  the  Persons 
of  Men  in  England."  This  tract,  when  completed,  he  submit- 
ted to  the  perusal  of  Blackstone  ;  and  then  employed  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  circulate  it,  by  means  of  numerous  copies,  among 
those  on  whom  he  wished  to  produce  a  favourable  effect.  The 
arguments  contained  in  it  were  irresistible,  and  by  its  success 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  amply  fulfilling  his  promise  to  his 
antagonist.  "  The  substance  of  his  tract,"  he  says,  "  was 
handed  about  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  in  twenty  or 
more  different  manuscript  copies,  for  nearly  two  years,  imtil 
the  lawyers  employed  against  the  negro,  Jonathan  Strong, 
were  intimidated,  and  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  pay  treble 
costs  for  not  bringing  forward  the  action ;  after  which,"  he 
adds,  "  the  tract  was  printed  in  1769." 

At  length  the  important  case  of  James  Somerset  presented 
itself — a  case  which  is  said  to  have  been  selected  at  the  mu- 
tual desire  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr  Sharp,  in  order  to  bring 
to  a  final  judgment  a  subject  of  contest  which,  from  the  bene- 
volence of  the  latter,  so  frequently  occupied,  and,  from  the  legal 
researches  and  abilities  of  the  former,  so  much  embarrassed, 
the  courts  of  judicature.  Somerset  had  been  brought  to 
England  in  November  1769,  by  his  master,  Charles  Stewart, 
and  in  process  of  time  left  him.  Stewart  found  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  him  unawares;  and  he  was  conveyed  on  board  the 
^^Ann  and  Mari/^''  Captain  Knowles,  in  order  to  be  carried  to 
Jamaica,  and  there  to  be  sold  for  a  slave.  The  leading  coun- 
sel was  Mr  Sergeant  Davy,  who  brought  the  case  into  court 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  24th  of  January,  but  professed 
the  cause  to  be  of  so  high  importance,  that  it  might  be  defer- 
red till  another  term,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  prepare 
fully  for  its  support.  This  request  Lord  Mansfield  declined 
granting,  but  fixed  the  hearing  for  that  day  fortnight,  appriz- 
ing Sergeant  Davy  at  the  same  time,  that,  "  if  it  should  come 
fairly  to  the  general  question,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the 
court  might  be,  even  if  they  were  all  agreed  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  subject  was  of  so  general  and  extensive  concern, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  he  should  certainly  take 
the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  upon  it."     On  the  7th  of  Febru- 
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ary  the  case  was  again  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield,  assisted 
by  the  three  justices,  Ashton,  Willes,  and  Ashurst.  The 
cause  of  liberty  was  opened  by  Mr  Sergeant  Davy,  with  a  vast 
mass  of  information  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  prefaced  by  a 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  maintain  before  the  court  the 
proposition,  "  That  no  man  at  this  day  is  or  can  be  a  slave  in 
England."  Mr  Sergeant  Glynn  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  enforced  very  powerfully  the  arguments  proposed  by  the 
leading  counsel.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Sergeant  Glynn's 
speech,  Lord  Mansfield,  after  some  short  questions,  added, 
"  This  thing  seems,  by  the  arguments,  probable  to  go  to  a 
great  length,  and  it  is  the  end  of  the  term;  so  it  will  hardly 
be  possible  to  go  through  it  without  stopping,  therefore,  let  it 
stand  over  to  the  next  term." 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  question  was  again  brought  before 
the  court,  on  the  broad  and  general  ground,  "Whether  a  slave, 
by  coming  into  England,  becomes  freef     On  this  second 
reading,  the  pleadings  in  favour  of  Somerset  were  resumed  by 
Mr  Mansfield,  who,  in  a  speech  of  strong  sense  and  expression, 
contended  that,  if  the  negro  Somerset  was  a  man — and  he 
should  conclude  him  one  till  the  court  should  adjudge  other- 
wise— it  was  impossible  he  could  be  a  slave  in  England,  unless 
by  the  introduction  of  some  species  of  property  unknown  to 
our  constitution.     He  considered  the  dispute  as  between  one 
human  creature,  the  master,  and  another,  the  negro,  whether 
the  latter  should  be  entitled  to  the  important  rights  which 
nature  had  given  him.     He  was  stated  by  the  master  to  have 
been  a  slave  in  America,  but  that  did  not  prove  him  a  slave 
in  England,  where  no  such  condition  of  men  exists.     "  From 
all  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  Africa  or  America," 
said  the  orator,  "  the  negro  may  very  well  answer — '  It  is  true 
I  was  a  slave,  kept  as  a  slave  in  Africa ;  I  was  first  put  in 
chains  on  board  a  British  ship,  and  carried  from  Africa  to 
America ;  I  there  lived  under  a  master  from  whose  tyranny  I 
could  not  escape;  if  I  had  attempted  it  I  should  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  severest  punishment ;  and  never,  from  the  first 
moment  of  my  life  to  the  present  time,  have  I  been  in  a  coun- 
try where  I  had  power  to  assert  the  common  rights  of  man- 
kind.    I  am  now  in  a  country  where  the  laws  of  liberty  are 
known  and  regarded ;  and  can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  I 
am  not  to  be  protected  by  those  laws,  but  to  be  carried  away 
again  to  be  sold  V — To  hear  a  negro  state  that  argument,"  he 
continued,  "  and  have  it  answered,  consistently  with  our  laws, 
seems  to  me  to  be  impossible;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  as 
fully  and  clearly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  those  laws  as 
every  one  who  now  hears  me."     He  concluded  by  expressing 
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his  conviction  that  the  alteration  which  had  been  attempted 
in  the  laws  of  England,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  species 
of  slavery,  was  so  prodigious  and  important,  and  would  require 
so  many  and  various  regulations,  that  it  would  be  far  beyond 
the  extent  of  any  power  that  could  legally  exercise  it,  except 
the  legislature  itself.  "  But  I  hope,"  added  he,  "such  a  kind 
of  slavery  will  never  find  its  way  into  England;  and  I  appre- 
hend that,  by  your  Lordships'  decision,  this  man  will  receive 
his  liberty." 

At  the  end  of  Mr  Mansfield's  speech  it  appears  that  the 
cause  was  further  adjourned  to  the  14th  of  May.  The  expect- 
ation of  all  parties  was  now  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch,  when, 
finally,  in  Trinity  term,  on  Monday,  the  22d  of  June,  "  The 
court  proceeded  to  give  judgment  in  the  case  of  Somerset  the 
negro,  then  before  the  court,  on  the  motion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus."  Lord  Mansfield  first  stated  the  return,  and  then 
spoke  to  the  following  purport: — "  We  pay  due  attention  to 
the  opinions  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Mr  Talbot,  taken  in  the 
year  1729,  whereby  they  pledge  themselves  to  the  West  India 
planters  for  the  legal  consequences  of  slaves  coming  here,  or 
being  baptized.  This  opinion  was  solemnly  recognised  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  sitting  as  chancellor,  June  9,  1 749,  to  this 
effect — 'That  there  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  colo- 
nies that  baptism  was  an  emancipation  of  a  negro  slave,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  coming  here,  such  slave  became  free ; 
but  he  was  satisfied  there  was  no  ground  for  the  opinion  ;  and 
he  and  Lord  Talbot  had  so  expressed  themselves  upon  a  cause 
referred  to  them  for  their  opinions,  when  attorney-general  and 
solicitor-general.  They  had  given  it  all  the  consideration  that 
the  subject  could  require,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  neither 
baptism  nor  coming  to  England  made  any  alteration  in  the 
temporal  state  of  the  slave ; — that  the  statute  of  the  12th  of 
Charles  II.  chap.  24,  had  abolished  villeins  regardant ;  but  if 
a  man  was  villein  in  gross,  he  knew  of  no  law  which  could 
possibly  prevent  the  operation  of  such  confession.  We  have 
likewise  paid  due  regard  to  the  many  arguments  urged  at  the 
bar  of  inconvenience  ;  but  we  are  all  so  clearly  of  one  opinion 
upon  the  question  before  us,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
refer  it  to  the  twelve  judges.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
captain  has  returned  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  detainer  of 
Somerset  ?  The  cause  returned  is,  that  he  had  kept  him  by 
order  of  his  master,  with  an  intent  to  send  him  abroad  to 
Jamaica,  there  to  be  sold.  So  high  an  act  of  dominion  must 
derive  its  force  from  the  law  of  the  country ;  and  if  to  be 
justified  here,  must  be  justified  by  the  laws  of  England. 
Slavery  has  been  different  in  different  ages  and  states.     The 
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exercise  of  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  laws  of  particular  countries ;  but  no  foreigner 
can  in  England  claim  a  right  over  a  man  :  such  a  claim  is  not 
known  to  the  laws  of  England.  Immemorial  usage  preserves 
a  positive  law  after  the  occasion  or  accident  which  gave  rise 
to  it  has  been  forgotten ;  and,  tracing  the  subject  to  natural 
principles,  the  claim  of  slavery  never  can  be  supported.     The 

{)ower  claimed  never  was  in  use  here,  or  acknowledged  by  the 
aw.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  say  the  cause  returned  is 
sufficient  by  the  law;  and  therefore  the  nmn  must  be  dis- 
charged." The  ever-memorable  result  of  this  trial  is  thus 
noticed  by  Mr  Sharp  : — "  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  by 
Lord  Mansfield  has  established  the  following  axiom,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Sergeant  Davy — '  As  soon  as  any  slave  sets  his 
foot  on  English  ground  he  becomes  free.'  A  sentence  to  be 
engraved  for  ever  on  our  hearts."" 

On  the  memorable  day  which  terminated  the  cause  of 
Somerset,  and  established  the  rights  of  all  negroes  in  Eng- 
land, Mr  Sharp  received  the  first  offering  of  a  correspondence 
instituted  for  the  sole  object  of  forwarding  the  deliverance  of 
African  and  other  slaves,  but  tending  also  in  its  progress  to 
render  him  a  partaker  in  the  great  political  strife  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  His  correspondent  was 
Anthony  Benezet,  a  highly  respectable  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  North  America.  He  had  established  a  free  school 
at  Philadelphia  for  the  education  of  black  people,  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  which  his  situation  gave  him  of  pleading  in 
their  behalf.  The  tract  on  the  injustice  of  slavery,  and  the 
dispersion  of  it  throughout  America  by  Benezet  and  other 
zealous  Quakers,  during  the  course  of  three  successive  years, 
from  1769,  had  already  produced  the  most  powerful  effects. 
The  house  of  Burgesses  and  Virginia  sent  a  petition  to  the 
King,  dated  1st  of  April  1772,  wherein  they  implored  his  ma- 
jesty's paternal  assistance  in  averting  *'a  calamity  of  the 
most  alarming  nature."  "  The  importation  of  slaves,"  they 
said,  "  into  the  colonies  from  the  coast  of  Africa  hath  long  been 
considered  as  a  trade  of  great  inhumanity,  and,  under  its  pre- 
sent encouragement,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  will 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  your  majesty's  American 
dominions."  In  some  other  colonial  assembhes  it  had  either 
excited  or  strengthened  an  earnest  wish  to  abolish  slavery  as 
well  as  the  slave  trade. 

Granville  Sharp  was  at  this  time  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance 
Office.  That  situation  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  conscien- 
tious objections  to  the  proceedings  against  the  American 
colonies.     This  act  he  thus  notices — "July  28,  1775,  Board 
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at  Westminster.  Account  in  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Charles- 
town,  near  Boston  ;  and  letters  with  large  demands  of 
ordnance  stores  being  received,  which  were  ordered  to  be  got 
with  all  expedition ;  I  thought  it  right  to  declare  my  objections 
to  the  being  any  way  concerned  in  that  unnatural  business,  and 
was  advised  by  Mr  Boddington  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months,  as  the  board  would  take  it  more  kindly  than  an 
abrupt  resignation.  I  wrote  that  day  to  Sir  Charles  Cocks, 
clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  received  a  very  polite  answer.  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst  and  Mr  Langlois  were  made  acquainted  with 
my  objections  by  Mr  Boddington,  and  also  with  the  advice  he 
had  given  me,  and  they  approved  of  the  manner  of  my  absent- 
ing myself. 

«'  April  10th,  1777. — This  morning  I  called  on  Sir  C.  Cocks, 
and  resigned  my  post  in  the  Ordnance,  Mr  Boddington  having 
acquainted  me  that  matters  were  so  circumstanced  in  the 
office  at  present,  that  Sir  Charles  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
grant  me  any  longer  leave  of  absence.  I  went  on,  however, 
with  the  current  business  of  the  office,  excepting  what  related 
to  preparations  against  the  Americans,  until  Monday,  the  Slst 
of  July,  when  I  delivered  up  my  keys  to  Mr  Boddington." 

Granville's  situation,  after  he  had  resigned  his  employment 
in  the  Ordnance  Office,  was  sufficiently  singular.  His  resigna- 
tion had  in  it  all  that  is  considered,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
as  an  excess  of  imprudence.  He  had  expended  the  remains 
of  bis  paternal  inheritance  and  the  fruits  of  his  employment  in 
acts  of  bounty,  and  the  protector  of  the  helpless  stood  himself 
without  the  means  of  sustenance.  But  the  cordial  attach- 
ment of  his  brothers — all  now  prosperous — brought  them 
instantly  around  him.  In  a  family  overflowing  with  mutual 
love  and  benevolence,  the  accession  to  their  household  of  such 
a  relation  as  Granville  had  ever  been  accounted  a  treasure, 
not  a  burden  ;  they  reverenced  that  obedience  to  conscience 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  competency,  and  they  strove  to 
compensate  his  loss  by  every  act  of  respect  and  kindness. 

Soon  after  Mr  Sharp's  resignation,  occurred  the  case  of 
Millachip,  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  pressed  in  the 
month  of  March  1777.  His  cause  was  instantly  taken  up  by 
the  common  council,  and  an  order  was  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Admiralty  to  obtain 
his  discharge.  This  application  not  being  successful,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  common  council  was  authorized  to  proceed  in 
taking  such  measures  as  they  should  think  fit  for  procuring 
his  immediate  liberation.  A  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  then 
obtained  by  the  city-solicitor  from  Lord  Mansfield  ;  and  the 
impressed  man  having  in  the  meantime  been  sent  down  to  the 
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Nore,  the  city-marshal  carried  the  writ  on  board  the  admir- 
ers ship,  then  lying  there,  and  Millachip  was  instantly  given 
up,  brought  back  to  town,  and  discharged.  But  after  the 
short  interval  of  a  fortnight  Millachip  was  a  second  time  im- 
pressed, and  the  committee,  in  consequence,  ordered  applica- 
tion to  be  made  for  another  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  directed 
to  the  commander  of  the  receiving  vessel.  Some  objections 
were  made  by  Judge  Aston  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  city  in  procuring  the  former  writ.  But  Mr 
Dunning,  the  counsel,  having  explained  and  justified  their 
conduct,  the  writ  was  granted,  and  the  cause  was  brought 
before  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  7th  of  May  1777.  It  was 
finally  ordered  to  stand  over,  and  Millachip,  in  the  meantime, 
was  discharged  on  the  recognizance  of  the  city-solicitor ;  but 
the  case  was  never  brought  to  an  issue.  Although  various 
memorandums  demonstrate  that  Granville  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  this  proceeding,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time,  in  what  degree  either  his  communi- 
cations with  the  members  of  the  committee,  or  his  example  in 
the  conduct  of  the  negro  causes  might  have  influenced  their 
measures.  A  report  from  the  committee  on  cases  of  impress- 
ment appears  among  his  papers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  agreeably  to  his  former  custom,  he  circulated  his  own 
and  General  Oglethorpe*'s  remarks  among  all  those  who  were 
peculiarly  concerned  in  the  circumstance.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  "  Remarks  on  Impressed  Seamen,"  generally  attribut- 
ed to  him,  were  written  at  this  time,  though  printed  long 
afterwards. 

In  the  course  of  his  exertions  concerning  impressed  seamen, 
his  notes  record  an  interview  with  Dr  Johnson.  "  May  20th, 
1770. — Called  on  Dr  Johnson.  Had  a  long  debate  with 
him  about  the  legality  of  pressing  seamen.  He  said  it  was  a 
condition  necessarily  attending  that  way  of  life ;  and  when 
they  entered  into  it,  they  must  take  it  with  all  its  circum- 
stances; and,  knowing  this,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  voluntary 
service,  like  an  inn-keeper  who  knows  himself  liable  to  have 
soldiers  quartered  upon  him." 

From  the  time  that  he  published  his  tract  "  On  Equitable 
Representation,"  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  promoting  the 
plan,  then  in  public  agitation,  of  parliamentary  reform.  He 
entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  commit- 
tees of  associations  formed  in  various  counties ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  finding  that  his  ideas  of  the  legal  duration  of 
parliament  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  several  of  the  com- 
mictees,  he  forwarded  a  printed  circular  letter  to  the  petitioning 
counties,   cities,   and   towns,   addressed   to   their  respective 
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general  meetings,  in  which  he  strenuously  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  "  Annual  Parliaments,  or  more  often  if  need  be," 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  which  had  issued  from  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  county  of  York,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Rockingham  party,  in  favour  of  triennial  parliaments.  Among 
his  manuscripts  appears  an  "  Alphabetical  List  of  Public 
Meetings  for  Parliamentary  Reformation,  to  which  Books 
were  sent  and  Letters  written  to  each  Committee,  by  G.  S."" 
The  list  contains  the  names  of  forty-one  general  meetings  and 
their  respective  chairmen — such  was  his  unrelaxing  assiduity  in 
the  prosecution  of  every  measure  which  he  conceived  to  be 
conducive  to  public  good. 

In  1783  Mr  Sharp  found  himself  called  on  for  a  renewal  of 
his  benevolent  efforts  in  behalf  of  African  slaves.  The  case 
which  presented  itself  was  of  the  greatest  enormity  and  most 
atrocious  description.  The  master  of  a  slave-ship,  trading 
from  Africa  to  Jamaica,  and  having  four  hundred  and  forty 
slaves  on  board,  had  thought  fit,  on  a  pretext  that  he  might 
be  distressed  on  his  voyage  for  want  of  water,  to  lessen  the 
consumption  of  it  in  the  vessel  by  throwing  overboard  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  the  most  sickly  among  the  slaves.  On 
his  return  to  England  the  owners  of  the  ship  claimed  from  the 
insurers  the  full  value  of  those  drowned  slaves,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  throwing  them  -  into 
the  sea,  in  order  to  save  the  remaining  crew  and  the  ship 
itself.  The  underwriters  contested  the  existence  of  the  alleged 
necessity  ;  or,  if  it  had  existed,  attributed  it  to  the  ignorance 
and  improper  conduct  of  the  master  of  the  vessel.  A  contest 
of  pecuniary  interest  then  brought  to  light  a  scene  of  horrid 
brutality. 

After  numerous  and  unwearied  endeavours  on  the  part  of 
the  Quakers  in  America,  and  of  the  zealous  Clarkson  and 
Granville  Sharp  in  England,  in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  the  time 
had  arrived  when  it  appeared  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  hope 
that  an  association  of  benevolent  persons,  protected  by  a  con- 
genial movement  in  the  British  parliament,  might  lead  to  a 
retrieval  of  the  human  character  from  the  ignominy  of  the 
slave-trade.  Endeavours  were  therefore  used  to  collect,  and 
unite  in  one  body,  the  various  parties  who  had  severally,  and 
almost  independently  of  one  another,  begun  to  make  exertions 
of  a  similar  nature;  and  in  the  spring  of  1787  special  meet- 
ings were  convened  of  a  few  men  of  eminent  character,  all  of 
whom  were  friendly  to  the  cause. 

On  the  22d  of  May  a  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
twelve  members,  whose  declared  duty  and  purpose  it  was  to 
promote,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  an  abohtion  of  the 
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traffic  in  the  human  race.  Granville  Sharp  was  included  in 
the  committee.  The  incipient  labours  of  the  association  were 
cheered  by  an  important  coincidence  which  occurred  at  this 
time.  The  efforts  of  the  humane  Anthony  Benezet  and  other 
American  Quakers  had,  by  gradual  advances,  at  length  effected 
a  general  manumission  of  slaves  among  the  whole  body  of  men 
of  their  persuasion  ;  and  the  year  1787,  in  which  the  commit- 
tee was  appointed  in  England  for  promoting  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  was  distinguished  in  America  by  the  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance of  there  not  remaining  a  single  slave  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  acknowledged  Quaker. 

Eleven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  criminality  of  the 
slave-trade  was  first  adverted  to  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  in  1776  that  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr  David  Hart- 
ley, son  of  the  celebrated  physician  and  metaphysician,  and 
member  for  Hull,  the  purport  of  which  was,  "  That  the  slave- 
trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  to  the  rights  of 
men."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  George  Saville.  But 
the  proposition  failed  entirely  of  support,  and  its  very  memory 
had  nearly  vanished.  It  was  now  resumed  with  a  happier 
prospect.  The  trials  which  had  occurred  with  regard  to 
negroes  in  this  country,  had  awakened  a  very  general  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  African  slavery;  and  although  prejudice 
and  interest  still  guarded  the  ground  against  the  attempts  of 
philanthropists,  considerable  access  to  liberal  minds  had  been 
gained  by  the  assiduous  and  affecting  eloquence  of  these  new 
pleaders  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  committee  for  effect- 
ing an  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  assumed  its  denomination 
in  June  1787,  and  immediately  dispersed  circular  letters,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  institution.  These  letters  soon  procured 
the  friendly  notice  of  the  Quakers  at  large.  In  order  to  diffuse 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  committee 
deemed  it  right  to  adopt  the  publication  of  a  work  which  Mr 
Olarkson  had  presented  to  them,  entitled,  "  A  summary  view 
of  the  Slave-trade,  and  of  the  probable  consequences  of  its 
Abolition."  Numerous  copies  of  this  useful  tract  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  curiosity  of  the  public  became  every  day  more 
excited  by  the  authentic  information  thus  unexpectedly  laid 
before  them.  The  new  class  of  moral  revolutionists  in  Franco 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  abolition.  Brissot  and 
Claviere — his  friend  and  afterwards  his  fellow-sufferer  under 
Robespien-e's  tyranny — requested  to  be  admitted  members  of 
the  association. 

As  Granville  had  continued  unmarried,  his  brothers'  houses 
were  for  many  years  his  general  residence;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1792  that  he  took  chambers  in  the 
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Temple  for  the  purposes  of  various  business  that  pressed  upon 
him.  In  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  he  was  careful  to  pre- 
serve a  behaviour  free  from  ostentation;  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  firm,  and  profoundly  reverential.  As  he  rose  early, 
his  first  employment  was  either  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  chanting  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  to  his  harp.  His 
evenings  were  closed  in  the  same  manner.  When  in  London, 
ne  regularly  attended  the  service  at  St  Paul's,  and  joined  in 
the  choral  part.  In  the  respective  families  of  his  relations  he 
regularly  attended,  and  generally  read  the  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers  from  the  Liturgy.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable 
in  Mr  Sharpy's  social  intercourse  than  the  firmness  with  which 
he  delivered  his  most  serious  opinions  on  many  ordinary  occa- 
sions, and  the  unembarrassed  simplicity  with  which  he  uttered 
them,  blending  religion  with  almost  every  topic,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  writing.  Some  of  his  religious  views  were 
singular.  The  near  approach  of  the  millennium  was  a  favour- 
ite idea  with  him;  and  his  belief  in  Satanic  influence  was 
carried  to  an  extraordinary  length. 

In  the  month  of  June  1 813,  having  made  an  offer  of  some 
books  to  the  Temple  library,  he  thought  it  requisite  to  attend 
in  person  to  the  delivery  of  them,  and  proposed  a  visit  to 
London  for  that  purpose.  Every  argument  which  affection 
could  dictate  was  urged  to  dissuade  him ;  but  all  proved 
ineffectual.  The  offer  of  the  family-carriage  was  then  with- 
held, in  the  hope  that  forgetfulness  might  prevent  the  appre- 
hended evil;  but  at  breakfast- time  the  next  morning  he  did 
not  appear  as  usual,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  was 
gone  to  London  in  the  stage-coach.  A  servant  was  immedi- 
ately despatched  after  him ;  but  he  had  left  his  chambers  also. 
He  returned  with  the  stage  to  Fulham  in  the  afternoon;  said 
he  had  packed  and  sent  his  books,  but  had  had  no  food,  and 
was  nearly  exhausted.  His  danger  had  been  imminent.  It 
appeared  that  the  coachman  who  conveyed  him  to  town,  per- 
ceiving his  altered  state,  had  felt  considerable  anxiety  on  his 
account,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  the  business  of  the 
coach,  he  went  in  search  of  him  to  his  chambers,  at  the  door 
of  which  he  found  him,  wandering  about  in  a  state  of  incerti- 
tude, being  unable  to  guide  himself  to  that  part  of  the  town 
that  he  designed  to  reach.  He  was  easily  persuaded  by  the 
coachman  to  go  back  to  Fulham,  and  was  thus  happily  pre- 
served from  more  distressing  accidents.  On  the  day  preceding 
his  death,  he  breakfasted  as  usual  with  the  family.  His 
weakness  was  much  increased  ;  and  he  was  several  times 
compelled  to  lie  down  on  his  bed  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.     He  appeared  often  to  labour  for  breath.     Night 
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and  partial  repose  came  on.  In  the  morning  his  countenance 
was  changed — in  colour  only ;  in  expression  it  remained  unal- 
tered. About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  fell  into  a 
tranquil  slumber,  in  which,  without  a  struggle  or  sigh,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

His  remains  were,  on  the  13th  of  July  1813,  deposited  in 
the  family  vault  at  Fulham.  The  following  epitaph,  written 
by  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  rector  of  Eaglesham  in  Essex,  was 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  : — "  Here,  by  the  remains 
of  the  Brother  and  Sister  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  lie  those 
of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  this 
venerable  philanthropist  terminated  his  career  of  almost 
unparalleled  activity  and  usefulness,  July  6,  1813;  leaving 
behind  him  a  name  that  will  be  cherished  with  affection  and 
gratitude  as  long  as  any  homage  shall  be  paid  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  which,  for  nearly  half 
a  century  he  promoted  by  his  exertions  and  adorned  by  his 
example."''' — {FullartorCs  Lives  of  Eminent  Englishmen.) 


SECT.  VII. CAPTAIN  COOK  AND  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

We  have  recorded  the  lives  and  enterprises  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  and  Captain  Dampier,  and  have  glanced  at  other 
eminent  navigators.  None  of  them  excelled  Captain  Cook  in 
professional  adventure;  few  approached  him  in  dignity  of 
character,  professional  or  personal;  none  equalled  him  in 
pure  philanthropy  of  purpose  and  exalted  services,  rendered 
alike  to  savage  and  to  civilized  mankind. 

Those  acts  of  his  which  we  admire  the  most  were  performed 
in  connection  with  other  scientific  men  named  in  this  memoir, 
one  of  them  placed  at  the  head  of  the  section  in  conjunction 
with  himself.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Captain  Cook,  tracking 
the  ocean  and  the  earth  from  highest  to  lowest  latitudes; 
unfolding  new  countries,  carrying  from  shore  to  shore,  to  the 
far  off  islands  and  the  continents  untrodden  by  white  man's 
foot,  unbroken  by  delving  man's  ispade,  the  seeds  and  roots 
of  other  islands  and  continents  ;  sowing  and  planting  them, 
and  exchanging  gift  for  gift  of  bountiful  nature — transposing 
from  zone  to  zone  along  the  girdle  of  the  globe,  the  plants  and 
useful  animals  of  one  hemisphere  into  the  blanks  of  the  Other 
— Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Captain  Cook  taking  up  this  work 
which  Adam  and  Eve  should  have  completed,  but  failed  to 
perform,  were  rendering  to  nature,  to  man,  to  God,  a  service 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  had  not  been  rendered  by  human 
hands,  to  the  same  extent,  from  Adam's  day  to  their  own. 
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And  though  they  voyaged  but  once  rolind  the  world 
together,  each  continued,  while  he  lived,  to  add  new  perfor- 
mances to  the  great  office.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  living  in  the 
unhappy  times  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  in  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  the  reign  of  war  and  European  ruin  which  ensued, 
never  ceased,  though  a  courtier  of  the  King  of  England,  to 
exchange  the  courtesies  of  science — the  leaves  of  botany,  the 
olive  leaves  of  peace — with  the  republicans  of  France.  And 
though  rebuked  by  a  bishop  of  Christianity,  as  we  shall  see,  for 
seeking  to  have  the  good-will  and  fellowship  of  the  French  in 
time  of  war,  though  more  of  good-will  and  fellowship  might 
have  avoided  war,  he  still  retained  the  place  of  scientific 
brotherhood,  still  held  in  his  hand,  giving  and  receiving,  the 
elements  of  concord. 

James  Cook  was  born  at  Marten,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  27th  October  ]  728.  His  father  was  an  agricultural 
servant,  who,  with  his  wife,  bore  a  most  unexceptionable  char- 
acter for  honesty  and  industry.  The  village  school  mistress 
taught  the  boy  to  read  ;  but  at  eight  years  of  age  his  father, 
through  his  good  conduct,  was  appointed  to  be  bailiff  of  a  farm 
near  Great  Ayton,  belonging  to  Thomas  Skottowe,  Esq.,  who  at 
his  own  expense  put  James  to  a  day-school  in  that  town,  where 
he  was  taught  writing  and  the  first  rules  in  arithmetic.  The 
predilection  of  the  lad  inclined  him  for  the  sea ;  but  as  this 
stood  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  was,  soon  after 
his  twelfth  year,  apprenticed  to  William  Sanderson,  a  general 
dealer  in  haberdashery,  grocery,  hardware,  &:c.  at  Staith,  upon 
the  coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Whitby.  The  youth''s 
mind,  however,  continued  more  occupied  upon  maritime  affairs 
than  anything  else,  and  though  he  faithfully  discharged  his 
duty  to  his  master,  he  longed  to  be  at  sea.  An  opportun- 
ity occurred  to  favour  his  desire ;  Mr  Sanderson  cancelled  his 
indentures,  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  inclinations.  Thus  freed, 
he  bound  himself  to  Messrs  John  and  Henry  Walker,  who 
owned  the  '"'■Freelove^''  in  which  Cook  embarked.  She  was  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  but  made  a  voyage  or  two 
to  the  north ;  and  when  his  time  was  out,  the  youngster  still 
continued  to  serve  as  a  fore-mast-man  till  he  was  made  mate 
of  one  of  Mr  John  Walker's  ships.  During  this  period  he 
evinced  no  particular  marks  of  genius.  His  associates,  how- 
ever, were  not  exactly  the  class  of  persons  to  observe  the  real 
bent  of  his  mind  ;  they  thought  him  taciturn,  and  sometimes 
sullen  ;  but  this  doubtless  arose  from  his  studious  habits  and 
endeavours  to  acquire  knowledge.  As  for  practical  seaman- 
ship, there  could  be  no  better  school  than  a  collier. 

When  in  his  twenty  seventh  year  war  broke  out  between 
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England  and  France,  and  Cook,  who  was  then  in  the  Thames, 
tried  to  escape  the  pressgang,  which  was  sweeping  the  river  of 
every  seaman  that  could  be  picked  up.  This  restraint,  however, 
did  not  meet  his  views;  he  looked  upon  the  service  of  his  country 
as  honourable,  and  at  once  entered  for  the  "  EagW''  of  60  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hamer,  who,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
was  superseded  by  Captain  (subsequently  Sir  Hugh)  PaUiser. 
The  young  man''s  steady  conduct  and  seaman-like  qualities  soon 
attracted  this  officer's  attention.  His  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
was  excellent ;  and  Mr  Skottowe  having  applied  to  Mr  Os- 
baldeston,  M.P.  for  Scarborough,  to  exert  his  influence  to 
raise  Cook  to  the  quarter-deck,  by  the  joint  interest  of  this 
gentleman,  with  Captain  PaUiser,  a  warrant  as  master  was 
obtained  on  10th  May  1759,  James  being  then  in  his  thirty- 
first  year.  He  joined  the  "  Grampus^''''  but  she  had  a  master  al- 
ready ;  he  was  then  appointed  to  the  "  Garland^''  but  she  was 
abroad  ;  and  eventually  he  sailed  in  the  "  Mercury^''  to  join  the 
fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  then  engaged  in  conjunction 
with  General  Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  Here  the 
peculiar  talents  of  Mr  Cook  were  called  into  active  operation. 
The  buoys  in  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  had  all  been 
removed  by  the  French  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  English 
fleet,  and  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  a  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  channels,  and  correct  soundings  obtained,  to  en- 
able the  ships  to  keep  clear  of  the  numerous  shoals.  By  the 
recommendation  of  his  old  commander,  Captain  PaUiser,  this 
onerous  duty  was  confided  to  Mr  Cook,  who  readily  undertook 
it  in  a  barge  belonging  to  a  74.  This  could  only  be  executed 
in  many  parts  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  on  account  of 
the  enemy ;  and  he  experienced  a  narrow  escape  one  night 
when  detected,  his  boat  having  been  boarded  by  Indians  in 
the  pay  of  the  French,  and  carried  off*  in  triumph,  he  and  his 
companions  getting  away  just  in  time  to  save  their  lives  and 
scalps.  Through  Mr  Cook''s  judicious  arrangements,  the  fleet 
reached  the  island  of  Orleans  in  safety ;  and  he  afterwards 
surveyed  and  made  a  chart  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which,  together 
with  sailing  directions  for  that  river,  were  published  in  London. 
On  his  return  from  Quebec,  Mr  Cook  was  appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  "  Northumherland^^''  under  Lord  Colville,  who  was 
stationed  as  commodore  at  Halifax.  Here  he  enjoyed  much 
leisure  during  the  winter ;  but  instead  of  frittering  it  away 
in  the  frivolous  or  worse  amusments  of  a  seaport,  he  diligently 
employed  it  in  studies  suitable  to  his  profession.  No  sailor  can 
possibly  advance  beyond  the  ranks  of  an  ordinary  seaman 
unless  he  be  acquainted  with  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  navigation  ;  and  to  gain  such  knowledge  he  must  attain  a 
certain  proficiency  in  mathematics.    Aware  of  this,  Cook  began 
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by  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Euclid''8  Elements  of 
Plain  Geometry ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematical  study,  including  nautical  astronomy.  By 
these  means  he  learned  to  take  astronomical  observations,  to 
calculate  a  ship's  progress,  and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  at  any  given  spot  on  the  trackless  ocean. 
In  short,  he  became  an  accomplished  mariner,  ready  for  any  of- 
fice of  trust.  Besides  improving  himself  in  these  useful  branches 
of  education,  he  possessed  sufficient  tact  to  cultivate  nrbanity 
of  manner,  and  to  gain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  was  a  point  of  some  consequence  ;  for 
intellectual  acquirements,  without  a  polite  and  high  moral 
bearing,  are  of  small  avail  in  the  general  intercourse  of  the 
world,  and,  personally,  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  Cook  aimed  at  gentlemanly  behaviour 
not  less  than  skill  in  his  profession  ;  and  to  this  commendable 
eflfort —  which  the  most  humble  may  practise — is  perhaps  owing 
not  a  little  of  his  future  success  in  life. 

In  1762  the  Northumberland  was  ordered  to  Newfoundland, 
to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  that  island  ;  and  here  the  talents 
and  assiduity  of  our  hero  were  again  conspicuous.  Greatly 
improved  by  his  winter's  studies,  he  was  now  still  more  able 
to  make  nautical  surveys,  and  these  he  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  laying  down 
bearings,  marking  headlandg  and  soundings,  and  otherwise 
placing  on  record  many  facts  which  proved  highly  advanta- 
geous to  future  voyagers,  especially  those  engaged  in  fishing 
speculations. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  (1 762)  Mr  Cook  returned  to 
England,  and  was  married  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Batts,  who  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  truly  amiable 
and  excellent  woman.  In  the  following  year,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Graves,  the  go- 
vernor of  Newfoundland,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Cook'^s 
worth,  he  was  appointed  to  survey  the  whole  coast  of  that 
island,  which  he  accomplished  with  great  ability,  as  well  as 
Miquelon  and  St  Pierre,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  French. 
Cook  then  returned  to  England,  but  did  not  remain  long. 
His  constant  friend,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  assumed  the  com- 
mand at  Newfoundland,  and  took  Mr  Cook  with  him,  bearing 
the  appointment  of  marine  surveyor,  and  a  schooner  was  di- 
rected to  attend  upon  him  in  his  aquatic  excursion.  His 
charts  and  observations,  particularly  on  astronomy,  brought 
him  into  correspondence  with  the  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  and  some  scientific  observations  on  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
were  inserted  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 
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Here  may  be  said  to  close  the  first  chapter  in  Cook's  life. 
We  have  traced  him  from  the  humble  home  of  his  father,  an 
obscure  peasant,  through  the  early  part  of  his  career,  till  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  at  which  time  he  had  gained  a  footing 
among  the  most  learned  men  in  England.  The  youthful  as- 
pirant will  observe  that  this  enviable  point  had  not  been 
reached  without  patient  study.  Cook  could  have  gained  no  ac- 
quaintanceship with  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  nor  could 
he  have  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  promotion,  had  he  been 
contented  to  remain  an  illiterate  seaman. 

FIRST  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Prepared  by  diligent  self  culture,  Cook  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise  which  circumstances  might  produce.  The  project 
of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  involving  certain  important  astrono- 
mical observations,  fortunately  came  under  discussion  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  hesitation  as  to  his  future  movements.  The 
principal  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  observe  a  transit  of 
the  planet  Venus  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  which  could  only 
be  done  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.  The 
transit  was  to  happen  in  June  1769.  The  Royal  Society,  as 
interested  in  the  phenomenon,  for  the  sake  of  science  applied 
to  George  III.  to  fit  out  an  expedition  suitable  to  take  the  ob- 
servations. The  request  was  complied  with  ;  and  no  other 
man  being  so  well  calculated  to  take  the  command,  it  was  given 
to  Cook..  The  appointment  was  quite  to  the  mind  of  our  hero, 
and  he  was  soon  ready  for  sea.  He  received  the  commission  of  a 
lieutenant  from  his  majesty,  and  the  "  Endeaxiour^''  of  870  tons, 
was  placed  at  his  disposal.  About  this  time  Captain  Wallis 
returned  from  his  voyage  of  discovery,  and  reported  Otaheite 
(now  called  Tahiti)  to  be  the  most  eligible  spot  for  the  un- 
dertaking. That  island  was  therefore  fixed  upon  for  the 
observation.  Mr  Charles  Green  undertook  the  astronomical 
department,  and  Mr  Banks  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  and  Dr 
Solander,  purely  through  a  love  of  science,  and  at  great  expense 
to  themselves,  obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  "  Endeavour'''  was  victualed  for  eighteen  months,  armed 
with  12  carriage  guns  and  12  swivels,  and  manned  with  a  com- 
plement of  84  seamen.  Every  requisite  preparation  was  made 
for  such  a  voyage  that  human  foresight  could  suggest ;  trinkets 
and  other  things  were  put  on  board  to  trade  with  the  natives  ; 
and  on  the  26th  August  1768  they  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound 
for  the  hitherto  but  little  explored  South  Seas.  On  the  13th 
September  they  anchored  in  Funchal  Roads,  Madeira,  and  here 
commenced  the  researches  and  inquiries  of  the  men  of  science. 
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From  hence  they  departed  on  the  night  of  the  18th  ;  and  fall- 
ing short  of  water  and  provisions  on  the  Brazil  coast,  they 
put  into  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  13th 
November.  The  viceroy  of  this  fine  city  could  make  nothing 
of  the  scientific  intentions  of  the  English,  and  was  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  annoying.  When  told  that  they  were  bound 
to  the  South  Seas  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  he  could 
form  no  other  conception  of  the  matter  than  that  it  was  the 
passing  of  the  north  star  through  the  south  pole.  Numerous 
difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  departure  of  the 
voyagers  after  they  had  victualed  and  watered ;  and  when 
they  sailed,  shots  were  fired  at  them  from  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz,  a  heavy  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  on 
inquiry,  Mr  Cook  ascertained  that  the  pass  for  the  "  Endea- 
vour''' had  not  been  sent  from  the  city.  A  spirited  remonstrance 
was  made,  and  the  viceroy  apologized. 

On  the  7th  December  the  voyagers  finally  quitted  this  place, 
and  on  the  14th  January  1769  entered  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire, 
where  the  sea  was  running  tremendously  high,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success.  Although 
the  season  was  extremely  inclement,  yet  the  love  of  botany  in- 
duced Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  Mr  Monkhouse  the  surgeon, 
and  Mr  Green  the  astronomer,  to  ascend  the  mountains  in 
search  of  plants.  They  took  with  them  their  attendants  and 
servants,  with  two  seamen ;  and  after  suffering  severe  hard- 
ships from  the  cold  and  the  torpor  it  produced,  they  got  back 
to  the  ship  on  the  second  day,  leaving  two  black  men.,  who 
had  accompanied  them,  dead  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather.  They  could  not  be  got  on,  but  lay  down  to  rest, 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  Dr  Solander  with  great  diffi- 
culty was  saved  ;  for  although  the  first  to  warn  others  against 
the  danger  of  reposing,  yet  he  was  eventually  himself  so  over- 
come, that  great  exertion  was  required  to  force  him  along. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  on  the  coasts  of  these  straits  a 
wretched  set  of  beings,  with  scarcely  any  covering ;  dwelling 
in  hovels  made  of  sticks  and  grass,  that  offered  no  obstruction 
to  the  entrance  of  the  wind,  the  snow,  and  the  rain.  They  wan- 
dered about,  picking  up  a  scanty  subsistence  wherever  they 
could,  though  they  had  not  a  single  implement  to  dress  their 
fish  when  caught,  or  any  other  food ;  still  they  appeared  to 
be  contented ;  and  the  only  things  they  coveted  from  the 
English  were  beads  and  useless  trinkets. 

On  the  26th  January  the  "  Endeavour'''  took  her  departure 
from  Cape  Horn,  and  before  March  1st  had  run  660  leagues. 
Several  islands  were  discovered  in  their  progress,  most  of  which 
were  supposed  to  be  inhabited ;  and  their  beautiful  verdure 
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and  delightful  appearance  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  sea- 
worn  mariners.  On  the  11th  April  they  came  in  sight  of 
Otaheite,  and  in  two  days  after  anchored  in  Port  Royal, 
(Matavia),  to  where  the  scientific  gentlemen  landed,  and  fixed 
upon  a  spot  to  serve  them  for  an  observatory.  The  natives 
displayed  much  friendship ;  but,  to  prevent  collision,  Mr 
Cook  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  by  which  communication 
and  traffic  were  to  be  carried  on.  A  tent  was  erected  on  the 
site  proposed — the  natives  keeping  outside  a  marked  bound- 
ary— and  a  midshipman  with  thirteen  marines  were  placed 
over  it  as  guards.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  the 
party  proceeded  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  but 
soon  after  their  departure,  one  of  the  natives  snatched  away 
the  musket  of  the  sentry.  The  marines  were  ordered  to  fire, 
and  the  thief  was  shot  dead.  This  greatly  alarmed  the  na- 
tives ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  they  again  became  familjarized 
and  friendly.  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  erect  a  fort  round  the 
observatory,  and  mounted  six  swivel  guns,  which  caused  ap- 
prehensions amongst  the  chiefs ;  but  the  natives  assisted  in 
the  works ;  and  the  commander  displayed  his  sense  of  justice 
by  publicly  flogging  the  butcher  for  having  attempted  or 
threatened  the  life  of  a  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  was 
particularly  favourable  to  the  English.  On  the  first  stroke  of 
the  lash,  the  natives  earnestly  solicited  that  the  man  should 
be  forgiven  ;  but  Mr  Cook  deemed  the  example  essential,  and 
inflicted  the  whole  punishment,  greatly  to  the  pain  and  regret 
of  the  compassionate  Indians,  many  of  whom  shed  tears. 

As  soon  as  the  fort  was  completed,  and  the  astronomical 
instruments  were  landed,  they  sought  for  the  quadrant  by 
which  the  transit  was  to  be  observed,  but  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Diligent  search  was  made,  and  a  reward  offered, 
but  without  success ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  object  of 
their  long  and  arduous  voyage  would  remain  unaccomplished. 
At  length,  through  the  judicious  intervention  of  Mr  Banks, 
the  quadrant  was  recovered  from  the  natives,  who  had  stolen 
it,  and  with  great  joy  set  up  in  its  place.  The  approach  of 
the  time  of  observation  produced  anxiety  and  excitement ; 
and  hoping  that  the  atmosphere  would  be  clear  and  favour- 
able, as  well  as  to  make  assurance  sure,  Mr  Cook  established 
two  other  observatories — one  on  the  island  of  Eimeo,  under 
Mr  Banks,  and  the  other  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  obser- 
vatory, under  Mr  Hicks,  (the  master.)  The  morning  of  the 
3d  June  was  ushered  in  with  a  cloudless  sky,  and  at  the  fort 
the  transit  was  observed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  success  of  their  enterprise  was  highly  gratifying  to  the 
voyagers;  but  their  pleasure  was  somewhat  damped  by  the 
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violence  which -at  times  was  engendered  between  the  natives 
and  the  seamen,  the  former  of  whom  proved  to  be  dexterous 
thieves.  But  Mr  Cook  would  not  allow  the  plunderers  to  be 
fired  upon,  as  he  considered  the  issue  of  life  and  death  to  be  of 
too  important  a  nature  to  be  intrusted  to  a  sentinel,  without 
any  form  of  trial  or  show  of  equity  ;  nor  did  he  deem  a  petty 
theft  as  meriting  so  severe  a  punishment.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  he  seized  upon  all  their  fishing  canoes,  fully  laden ; 
and  though  from  motives  of  humanity  he  gave  up  the  fish, 
yet  he  detained  the  vessels,  under  a  hope  that  several  articles 
which  had  been  pilfered  would  be  restored.  But  in  this  he 
was  mistaken ;  for  nothing  of  value  was  given  up,  and  ulti- 
mately he  released  the  canoes.  Mr  Cook  and  Mr  Banks 
circumnavigated  the  island,  and  visited  many  villages,  where 
they  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  several  chiefs.  Exploring 
parties  were  also  sent  into  the  interior ;  and  Mr  Banks  planted 
the  seeds  of  water-melons,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  other 
plants  and  trees  which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose,  (some 
of  which  are  now  in  rich  perfection ;)  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  parts  of  the  island  manifested  appearances  of  subterra- 
nean fire. 

On  the  7th  July  the  carpenters  began  to  dismantle  the  fort 
preparatory  to  departure,  and  on  the  13th  the  ship  weighed 
anchor.  Tupia,  one  of  the  principal  natives,  the  chief  priest 
of  the  country,  with  a  boy  of  thirteen,  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  Mr  Cook  to  embark  for  England,  they  took  an 
affecting  and  affectionate  leave  of  their  friends.  Few  places 
possess  more  seductive  influences  than  Otaheite.  The  climate 
is  delightful,  the  productions  of  the  earth  bountiful  and  almost 
spontaneous,  and  the  people,  though  addicted  to  pilfering, 
simple,  kind-hearted,  and  hospitable. 

After  quitting  Otaheite,  the  "  Endeavour"  visited  the  islands 
Huaheine,  Ulietea,  Otaha,  and  Bolabola,  where  Mr  Cook 
purchased  various  articles  of  food.  They  also  anchored  at 
Owharre,  and  exchanged  friendly  gifts  with  the  natives ;  and 
presents  of  English  medals,  &o.,  with  inscriptions,  were  made 
to  the  King  Oree.  Ulietea  had  been  conquered  by  the  King 
of  Bolabola,  but  he  received  the  English  with  considerable 
courtesy.  These  visits  occupied  rather  more  than  three 
weeks ;  and  Uleitea,  Otaha,  Bolabola,  Huaheine,  Tabai,  and 
MavsTua,  as  they  lay  contiguous  to  each  other,  were  named 
by  Mr  Cook  the  Society  Islands. 

In  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  these  places,  (all  of 
which  more  or  less  resembled  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Otaheitans,)  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  Tupia,  who  was 
very  proud  of  the  power  possessed  by  his  new  friends.     On  the 
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9th  August  the  *■'■  Endeavour''''  quitted  Ulietea,  and  on  the  IStb 
made  the  island  Oheteoa,  where  they  attempted  to  land  ;  but 
the  natives  displayed  so  much  hostility,  that  Mr  Cook  deemed 
it  best  to  desist,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  southward 
in  search  of  a  supposed  continent.  On  the  25th  they  celebra- 
ted the  anniversary  of  their  departure  from  England,  and  on 
the  30th  they  observed  a  comet ;  it  was  just  above  the  hori- 
zon, to  the  eastward,  at  one  a.m.,  and  about  half-past  four, 
when  it  passed  the  meridian,  its  tail  subtended  an  angle  oi 
forty-five  degrees.  Tupia  declared  that  its  appearance  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  warriors  of  Bolabola  to  attack  the 
Uleiteans  and  drive  them  to  the  mountains.  The  vessel  was 
now  proceeding  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  Pacific 
tx>wards  New  Zealand,  Cook  designing  to  return  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
On  the  6th  October  land  was  discovered,  which  proved  to  be 
a  part  of  New  Zealand,  where,  having  anchored,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives,  but 
without  effect.  Their  hostile  menaces  and  actions  were  all  of 
a  decidedly  warlike  nature,  and  it  was  only  when  they  felt 
the  superiority  of  fire-arms,  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  been 
in  ignorance,  that  they  desisted  from  attacks.  Tupia  address- 
ed them  to  be  peaceable,  and  they  understood  his  language  ; 
but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  put  confidence  in  the 
English.  A  conflict  took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  New 
Zealanders  were  rather  unnecessarily  killed,  and  three  boys 
were  taken  prisoners,  who  were  treated  with  much  kindness. 
As  the  place  afforded  nothing  that  the  voyagers  wanted,  Mr 
Cook  named  it  Poverty  Bay.  The  boys  were  dismissed,  and 
the  treatment  they  had  experienced  induced  some  of  the 
Indians  to  come  off  to  the  ship  ;  but  it  appeared  almost  im- 
possible to  conciliate  any  one  of  them  for  long.  Armed  parties 
in  large  canoes  assembled,  and  paddled  off"  to  the  "  Endea'oour^'* 
under  pretext  of  trading,  but  in  reality  to  plunder ;  and  in 
various  instances  it  was  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  fire 
upon  them.  They  also  seized  Tayoeto,  Tupia's  boy,  but  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  prey  through  the  effects  of  a 
musket  ball ;  and  the  lad,  taking  advantage,  leaped  from  the 
canoe,  in  which  he  had  been  held  down,  and  swam  back  to  the 
ship.  Whilst  standing  along  the  coast,  they  fell  in  with  the 
largest  canoe  they  had  yet  seen :  her  length  was  68 1  feet,  her 
breadth  5  feet,  and  her  depth  3  feet  6  inches.  About  this 
time  the  "  Endeavour'''  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  that  lay  some  distance  from  the  land ;  but  by  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  Mr  Cook  the  danger  was  avoided.  On  the 
flth  November,  Lieutenant  Cook,  accompanied  by  Mr  Green. 
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landed  with  the  necessary  instruments  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun^s  disc,  and  this  they  performed  to 
their  entire  satisfaction. 

On  the  5  th  December,  whilst  turning  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  it  fell  calm  ;  and  the  "  Endeavour'''  drifted  so  close  to 
the  shore,  that  notwithstanding  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
breakers,  they  could  converse  with  the  natives  on  the  beach. 
The  pinnace  was  got  out  to  tow  the  vessel's  head  round ;  but 
none  expected  to  escape  destruction,  when  a  light  land-breeze 
sprang  up,  and  gradually  they  got  clear  from  their  perilous 
situation — the  gi'ound  was  too  foul  to  anchor.     About   an 
hour  afterwards,  just  as  the  man  heaving  the  lead  sang  out 
"  Seventeen  fathoms,"  she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  with  force  ; 
but  the  swell  washed  her  over,  and  she  was  again  in  deep 
water.     On  the  SOfch  December  they  made  the  land,  which 
they  judged  to  be  Cape  Maria,  Van  Diemen^s ;  and  on  the 
14th  January  1770,  anchored  in  a  snug  cove  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  to  refit  the  ship  and  clean  her  bottom.     Here 
they  caught  a  great  quantity  of  fish  by  means  of  the  seine — 
at  one  time  not  less  than  three  hundred  weight  at  two  hauls. 
They  also   found    an   excellent  stream  of  fresh-water.      In 
one  of  their  researches  thoy   discovered  an  Indian  family; 
and  it  is  related  that  they  had  indisputable  proofs  of  the 
custom  of  eating  human   flesh.     The  place  they  were  in  is 
describ<;d  as  very  delightful ;  and  Mr  Cook  took  several  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  views  from  the  high  hills,  and  examin- 
ing the  nearest  coast.     The  inhabitants  were  friendly  disposed, 
and  everywhere  received  the  English  with  hospitality.     Mr 
Cook  selected  a  favourable  spot,  on  which  he  erected  a  pole, 
and,  having  hoisted  the  union  jack,  named  the  place  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  in  honour  of  her  majesty.     Coins  and 
spike-nails  were  given  to  the  Indian  spectators ;  and  after 
drinking  the  Queen's  health  in  wine,  the  empty  bottle  was 
bestowed  upon  the  man  who  had  carried  it  full,  with  which 
he  was  much  delighted. 

On  the  5th  February  he  quitted  this  part  of  New  Zealand, 
and  proceeded  to  explore  three  or  four  islands  in  that  locality, 
giving  names  to  capes,  headlands,  rocks,  &c.  But  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  considerable  peril,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  currents.  To  one  place  he  gave  the  name  of 
Admiralty  Bay,  where  he  took  in  wood  and  filled  his  water- 
casks,  and  sailed  again  on  the  31st  March,  intending  to 
return  home  by  way  of  the  East  Indies.  On  the  19th  April 
they  came  in  sight  of  New  Holland,  (or  New  South  Wales,  as 
it  is  now  called,)  and  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  on  the  28th, 
where  thoy  landed  ;  but  contrary  to  the  will  of  two  or  three 
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Indians,  who  attacked  the  English  with  their  lances,  but,  on 
the  firing  of  muskets,  fled.  The  voyagers  left  beads  and 
trinkets  in  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  during  the  time  they 
remained  at  that  place  they  were  untouched.  The  inhabit- 
ants seemed  utterly  regardless  of  the  ship,  though  they  could 
never  have  seen  such  a  spectacle  before.  Here  they  caught  a 
fish  called  a  string-ray,  which,  after  the  entrails  were  taken 
out,  weighed  836  lbs. 

Mr  Cook  prosecuted  his  discoveries  in  New  South  Wales  with 
zeal  and  energy  over  a  track  of  1800  miles;  but  on  the  10th 
June,  near  Trinity  Bay,  the  "  Endeavour'''  struck  on  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks,  and  was  compelled  to  start  her  water,  throw  her 
guns  overboard,  and  use  every  mode  to  lighten  the  vessel ; 
but  with  four  pumps  at  work  they  could  not  keep  her  free  ; 
and  every  soul,  though  struggling  hard  for  life,  yet  prepared 
for  that  death  which  now  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  Upon 
these  rocks  the  ship  remained  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours, 
her  sheathing  ripped  off,  and  the  rery  timbers  nearly  rubbed 
through :  by  great  exertion,  however,  she  was  got  afloat  at 
high  tide,  and  it  was  found  that  she  made  no  more  water  than 
when  aground  ;  and  the  men,  by  working  incessantly  at  the 
pumps,  kept  her  afloat.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Monkhouse, 
a  sail  was  fothered,  (that  is,  pieces  of  oakum  and  other  light 
materials  were  slightly  stitched  to  it,)  and  being  hauled  under 
the  ship's  bottom,  the  loose  pieces  were  sucked  into  the  leaks, 
and  in  a  great  measure  stopped  the  holes,  so  that  they  were 
enabled  to  keep  the  water  in  the  hold  under  with  only  one 
pump.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  after  running  aground 
twice,  they  got  into  a  convenient  harbour  for  repairing  their 
damages ;  and  here,  when  the  vessel  was  hove  down,  they 
found  a  large  piece  of  rock  in  the  ship's  bottom,  firmly  jammed 
in  the  hole  it  had  made,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea,  and  which, 
if  it  had  fallen  out,  n^ust  have  proved  fatal  to  all. 

About  this  time  the  scurvy  broke  out  amongst  them,  and 
attacked  indiscrimately  both  officers  and  men ;  but  the  quantity 
of  fish  that  was  caught,  allowing  each  man  two  pounds  and 
a-half  per  day,  together  with  turtle  and  herbs,  somewhat 
checked  its  progress.  Throe  of  the  turtle  caught  weighed 
together  791  pounds.  The  natives  took  but  little  notice  of 
the  voyagers  at  first,  but  afterwards  became  familiar ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  refused  something  which  they  wanted, 
one  of  them  seized  a  firebrand,  and  going  to  windward  of  the 
place  where  the  armourer  was  at  work,  set  fire  to  the  high 
grass,  so  that  every  part  of  the  smith's  forge  that  would  burn 
was  destroyed.  A  musket  ball  was  fired  at  them,  and  they 
ran  away.     The  fire  was  repeated  in  the  woods  shortly  after- 
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wards,  but  without  injury,  as  the  stores  and  powder  that  had 
been  landed  were  already  on  board.  The  hills  all  round 
burned  fiercely  for  several  nights. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  the  injuries  sustained  by 
the  vessel  proved  destructive  to  many  valuable  specimens  that 
had  been  collected  by  Mr  Banks,  which  had  been  put  for  se- 
curity in  the  bread-room,  but,  the  salt-water  saturating  a 
great  portion,  they  were  utterly  spoiled.  The  place  where 
they  refitted  was  named  by  Mr  Cook  Endeavour  River.  Its 
entrance  for  many  miles  was  surrounded  with  shoals,  and  the 
channels  between  them  were  very  intricate.  On  the  4th 
August  they  quitted  their  anchorage,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
24th  that  they  got  clear  of  the  reefs  and  sandbanks.  After 
another  narrow  escape  from  being  wrecked,  they  made  New 
Guinea  on  the  3d  September,  where  they  anchored,  and  went 
on  shore ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  resembled 
those  of  New  South  Wales,  prevented  intercourse.  The  latter 
used  a  sort  of  combustible  material  that  ignited,  without  any 
report.  The  land  looked  rich  and  luxurious  in  vegetation, 
and  the  cocoa-nut,  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  plantain  trees, 
flourished  in  the  highest  perfection.  Mr  Cook  made  sail  to 
the  westward,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  people,  who  wanted 
to  cut  down  the  trees  to  get  their  fruit,  but  which,  through 
humanity  to  the  natives,  he  could  not  permit.  In  pursuing 
their  voyage,  they  fell  in  with  islands  which  were  not  upon  the 
charts,  and  passed  Timor  and  others,  intending  to  run  for 
Java.  On  the  17th  they  saw  a  beautiful  island,  and  found 
Dutch  residents,  with  cattle  and  sheep.  The  crew  of  the 
♦'  Endeavour'''  had  suffered  many  privations  and  hardships,  and 
the  scurvy  was  making  havoc  among  them,  so  that  they  com- 
plained of  their  commander  not  having  put  in  at  Timor ;  but 
now  they  obtained  nine  buffaloes,  six  sheep,  three  hogs, 
thirty  dozen  fowls,  &c.  with  several  hundred  gallons  of  palm 
syrup.  This  was  the  island  Savu,  and  the  natives  are  spoken 
of  as  highly  pure  in  their  morals  and  integrity,  and  their 
land  a  perfect  paradise. 

On  the  21st  Mr  Cook  again  sailed,  and  on  the  1st  October 
came  within  sight  of  Java,  and  on  the  9th  brought  up  in  Ba- 
tavia  Roads,  where  they  found  the  '•'■  Ilarcourt^  East  Indiaman, 
and  once  more  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  communicating  with 
their  countrymen,  and  obtaining  news  from  home.  As  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  re-examine  the  "^Vic^mwwrV  bottom,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  that  purpose.  Tupia  and  his  boy 
Tayoeta  were  almost  mad  with  delight  on  viewing  the  display 
of  European  manners  on  shore ;  but  sickness  assailed  all 
who  resided  in  the  city,  and  the  two  Indians  became  its  vio- 
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tims.  In  about  six  weeks  there  were  buried  Mr  Spearing, 
ajjsistant  to  Mr  Banks,  Mr  Parkinson,  artist,  Mr  Green,  as- 
tronomer, the  boatswain,  the  carpenter  and  his  mate,  Mr 
Monkhouse,  and  another  midshipman,  the  sailmaker  and  his 
assistant,  the  8hip"'s  cook,  the  corporal  of  marines,  and  eleven 
seamen. 

On  the  27th  December  the  "  Endeavour^''''  being  completed, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  on  the  5th  January  1771  anchored  at 
Prince's  Island,  but  sailed  again  on  the  15th  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  March.  On  the 
14th  April  Mr  Cook  resumed  his  voyage  home,  touched  at 
'St  Helena,  (1st  May  to  4th,)  made  the  Lizard  on  the  10th 
June  and  anchored  the  next  day  in  the  Downs,  where  Mr 
Cook  left  her. 

The  arrival  of  Mr  Cook,  and  the  publication  of  sketches  of 
his  voyage,  produced  earnest  desires  to  ascertain  the  full 
extent  of  his  discoveries.  Unknown  parts  had  been  explored  ; 
vast  additions  were  made  to  geographical  and  scientific  know- 
ledge ;  the  productions  of  various  countries,  together  with  the 
manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  natives,  excited  universal 
curiosity  and  deep  interest;  so  that,  when  Dr  Hawkesworth's 
account  of  the  voyage,  from  the  papers  of  Mr  Cook  and  Mr 
Banks,  was  published,  it  was  eagerly  bought  up  at  a  large 
price.  The  astronomical  observations  threw  much  information 
on  the  theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  navigation  had  emi- 
nently proved  its  vast  capabilities:  it  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure determined  that  no  southern  continent  existed,  or  at  least 
that  neither  New  Zealand  nor  New  South  Wales  were  parts 
of  such  a  continent;  and  most  interesting  accounts  were  given 
of  the  places  visited  and  the  perils  encotfntered. 

Mr  Cook  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander ;  the 
Royal  Society  honoured  him  with  especial  favour  and  notice; 
and  his  society  was  courted  by  men  of  talent  and  research, 
eager  for  information.  His  worthy  patrons.  Sir  Charles 
Saunders  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  were  gratified  to  find  their 
recommendations  had  been  so  well  supported;  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  paid  hirn 
considerable  attention;  and  his  majesty  George  III.  treated 
him  with  more  than  ordinary  consideration.  Captain  Cook 
enjoyed  sufficient  to  make  him  proud  ;  but  he  was  too  humble 
in  mind,  too  modest  in  disposition,  and  too  diffident  in  man- 
ners, to  cherish  one  atom  of  unbecoming  self-estimation. 

SECOND  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent,  or,  as  iho 
learned  call  it.  Terra  Australis  Incognita^  had  existed  lor 
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more  than  two  centuries ;  and  thongh  Cooli  had  sailed  over 
many  parts  where  it  was  said  to  be  situated,  without  seeing 
land,  yet  his  first  voyage  did  not  altogether  destroy  the  expec- 
tation that  it  might  yet  be  found.  Besides,  his  discoveries  in 
the  South  Seas  had  whetted  the  public  appetite  for  still  fur- 
ther knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  king,  well  pleased  with 
what  had  been  done,  wished  more  to  be  accomplished  ;  and 
accordingly  two  stout  ships,  built  at  Hull,  were  purchased — 
the  "  Resolution^''  of  462  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Cook, 
with  a  complement  of  1 1 2  persons,  and  the  ^^Adventure,''''  of  336 
tons,  commanded  by  Tobias  Furneaux,  with  a  crew,  including 
officers,  of  81  souls.  These  appointments  took  place  on  28th 
November  1771,  and  the  most  active  exertions  were  immedi- 
ately called  into  operation  to  fit  them  for  the  undertaking. 
Experience  had  taught  Captain  Cook  what  was  most  essential 
and  requisite  for  such  a  voyage  ;  not  only  for  the  comforts  and 
preservation  of  his  people  from  scurvy,  not  only  for  commerce 
with  the  natives,  but  cattle  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and 
numerous  things  which  philanthropy  suggested,  were  shipped 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  advantages  of  propagation 
and  fertility  amongst  the  South  Sea  islands,  the  benefits  of 
which  have  since  been  experienced  by  other  voyagers  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  Admiralty  engaged  Mr  W.  Hodges  as 
landscape  painter ;  Mr  J.  R.  Foster  and  son  were  appointed 
to  collect  specimens  of  natural  history ;  and  Mr  Wales  in  the 
^^Mesolution,'*''  and  Mr  Bay  ley  in  the  '■'■Adventure,''''  were  sent  by 
the  Board  of  Longitude  to  superintend  astronomical  observa- 
tions, for  which  they  were  furnished  with  admirable  instruments 
and  four  excellent  time-pieces. 

The  instructions  glVen  to  Captain  Cook  were — "  To  circum- 
navigate the  whole  globe  in  high  southern  latitudes,  making 
traverses  from  time  to  time  into  every  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  that  had  not  undergone  previous  investigation,  and  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  resolve  the  much  agitated  question 
of  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent." 

On  the  13th  July  1772  the  two  vessels  quitted  Plymouth, 
and  after  touching  at  Madeira  for  wine,  and  at  the  Cape  do 
Verds  for  water,  crossed  the  line  with  a  brisk  south-west 
wind,  and  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
30th  October.  Here  Captain  Cook  ascertained  that  tho 
French  were  prosecuting  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
that,  about  eight  months  before,  two  French  ships  had  sailed 
about  forty  miles  along  land  in  the  latitude  of  48  degrees,  but 
had  been  driven  off  by  a  gale  of  wind.  Ho  also  learned  that 
two  others  had  recently  left  the  Mauritius  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose.    On  the  22d  November  Captain  Cook  took  leave  of 
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Table  Bay,  and  pursued  his  voyage  for  Cape  Circumcision, 
but  encountered  very  severe  gales,  which  destroyed  much  of 
the  live  stock,  and  the  people  experienced  great  inconvenience 
from  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The  judicious  management  of 
the  commander,  however,  prevented  any  fatal  result.  Warm 
clothing  was  given  to  the  men ;  the  decks  below  were  kept 
well  dried  and  ventilated,  as  well  as  warmed  ;  and  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  issue  of  grog.  On  the  10th  December  they 
fell  in  with  immense  icebergs,  some  two  miles  in  circuit  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  over  which 
the  sea  was  breaking  with  tremendous  violence.  On  the  14th 
the  ships  were  stopped  by  a  field  of  low  ice,  to  which  no  end 
could  be  seen,  either  east,  west,  or  south.  On  the  18th  they 
got  clear  of  this  obstruction,  but  continued  amongst  the  fields 
and  bergs,  with  heavy  gales  of  wind,  till  the  1st  January 
1773,  when  it  was  clear  enough  to  see  the  moon,  which  they 
had  only  done  once  before  since  quitting  the  Cape.  The  fogs 
had  been  so  impenetrable  as  to  obscure  the  heavens.  Various 
indications  had  induced  a  belief  that  land  was  not  far  distant, 
and  Captain  Cook  had  as  near  as  possible  pursued  a  course 
for  the  supposed  Cape  Circumcision.  T3y  the  17th  January 
they  had  reached  the  latitude  of  67  degrees  15  minutes  south, 
where  they  found  the  ice  closely  packed  from  east  to  west- 
south-west,  and  further  progress  debarred,  unless  by  running 
the  hazard  of  getting  blocked  up,  as  the  summer  in  this  part 
of  the  world  was  rapidly  passing  away.  The  captain  therefore 
desisted  from  penetrating  further  to  the  south,  and  returned 
northerly,  to  look  for  the  asserted  recently-discovered  land  of 
the  French.  On  the  1st  February  they  were  in  latitude  48 
degrees  30  minutes  south,  and  longitude  58  degrees  7  minutes 
east,  where  it  was  stated  to  have  been  seen ;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  presented  itself  to  view.  He  traversed  this  part  of 
the  ocean  with  similar  results  ;  and,  during  a  dense  fog,  parted 
company  with  the  ''■Adventure.''''  On  the  23d  they  were  in  lati- 
tude 61  degrees  52  minutes  south,  and  longitude  95  degrees 
2  minutes  east ;  the  weather  thick  and  stormy,  and  the  ship 
"urrounded  by  drifting  ice.  Captain  Cook  therefore  stood  to 
the  north  in  a  hard  gale,  with  a  heavy  sea,  which  broke  up  the 
mountains  of  ice,  and  rendered  them,  by  their  numbers,  still 
more  dangerous,  especially  in  the  long  dark  nights.  On  the 
13th  and  14th  March  the  astronomers  got  observations  which 
shewed  the  latitude  to  be  58  degrees  22  minutes  south,  and 
the  longitude  136  degrees  22  minutes  east,  whilst  the  watches 
shewed  the  latter  to  be  134  degrees  42  minutes  east.  Captain 
Cook  had  become  convinced  he  had  left  no  continent  south  of 
him,  and  consequently  shaped  a  course  for  New  Zealand,  to 
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refresh  his  men,  refit  his  ship,  and  look  for  the  ^*'  Adventured 
He  made  the  land,  and  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay  on  the  26th 
March,  after  having  been  117  days  at  sea,  and  traversed  3660 
leagues  without  seeing  any  land ;  whilst  during  the  whole 
time,  through  the  arrangements  and  suppUes  of  Captain  Cook, 
scarcely  a  single  case  of  scurvy  occurred.  From  Dusky  Bay 
they  removed  to  another  anchorage,  where  fish  were  plentifully 
caught,  and  the  woods  abounded  with  wild  fowl ;  timber  and 
fire-wood  were  close  at  hand,  and  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ship'^s  stern.  This  place  was 
named  Pickersgill  Harbour,  in  honour  of  the  lieutenant  who 
discovered  it.  The  workmen  erected  tents  for  the  forge,  the 
carpenters,  the  sailmakers,  coopers,  and  others,  and  a  spot 
was  selected  for  an  observatory.  Some  tolerably  good  beer 
was  manufactured  from  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a  tree 
resembling  the  American  black  spruce,  mixed  with  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  wort  and  molasses. 

On  the  28th  some  of  the  natives  visited  them,  and  though  at 
first  shy,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  subsequently  established. 
Captain  Cook  surveyed  Dusky  Bay,  where,  in  retired  spots,  he 
planted  seeds,  and  left  several  geese.  They  also  caught  a 
number  of  seals,  from  which  they  procured  a  supply  of  oil. 
On  the  1 1th  May  they  quitted  this  place  for  Queen  Chariot te"'s 
Sound,  and  on  the  17th  it  fell  perfectly  calm,  and  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  no  less  than  six  waterspouts,  one  of 
which  passed  within  fifty  yards  of  the  '■'■  Resolution.''''  The  next 
day  they  made  the  Sound,  where  the  '■'■Adventure'^  had  already 
arrived,  and  great  was  the  joy  at  meeting.  On  the  4th  June 
they  celebrated  the  birthday  of  George  HI.,  and  a  chief  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  ninety  persons,  were  shewn  the  gar- 
dens which  had  been  made,  which  they  promised  to  continue 
in  cultivation.  A  male  and  female  goat  were  put  on  shore 
on  the  east  side  of  the  sound,  and  a  boar  and  two  sows  near 
Cannibal  Cove,  which  it  was  hoped  would  not  be  molested. 

On  the  17th  June  the  ships  sailed,  and  on  the  29th  July 
the  crew  of  the  "  Adventure''"'  manifested  rather  alarming  symp- 
toms of  a  sickly  state.  The  cook  died,  and  about  twenty  of 
her  best  men  were  incapable  of  duty  through  scurvy  and  flux  ; 
whilst  at  this  period  only  three  men  were  sick  in  the  "  Resolu- 
tion,'''' and  but  one  of  these  with  the  scurvy.  The  difference 
was  attributed  to  the  people  of  the  former  ship  not  having  fed 
much  upon  celery,  scurvy-grass,  and  other  greens,  whilst  at 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  On  the  1  st  August  they  were  in 
the  supposed  position  of  Pitcairn''8  Island,  laid  down  by  Cap- 
tain Carteret  in  1767;  but  as  its  longitude  was  incorrectly 
stated,  they  did  not  see  it,  but  must  have  passed  it  about  15 
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leagues  to  the  westward.  On  the  6th  of  August  the  ships  got 
the  advantage  of  the  trade-winds  at  south-east,  being  at  that 
time  in  latitude  19  degrees  36  minutes  south,  and  longitude 
131  degrees  32  minutes  west.  The  captain  directed  his  course 
west-north-west,  passed  a  number  of  islands  and  rocks,  which 
he  named  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  and  on  the  15th  Au- 
gust came  in  sight  of  the  Osnaburgh  Islands,  or  Maitea, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  and  sail  was 
immediately  made  for  Otaheite,  which  they  saw  the  same 
evening. 

On  the  1 7th  the  ships  anchored  in  Oaiti-piha  Bay,  and  the 
natives  immediately  crowded  on  board  with  fruits  and  roots, 
which  were  exchanged  for  nails  and  beads ;  and  presents  of 
shirts,  axes,  &c.  were  made  to  several  who  called  themselves 
chiefs.  Their  thieving  propensities,  however,  could  not  be 
restrained  ;  and  some  articles  of  value  having  been  stolen. 
Captain  Cook  turned  the  whole  of  them  out  of  the  ship,  and 
then  fired  musketry  over  their  heads,  to  shew  them  the  hazard 
which  they  ran.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  Tupia 
was  well  known  to  the  islanders,  yet  very  few  inquired  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  those  who  did,  on  being  informed  that 
he  was  dead,  expressed  neither  sorrow,  suspicion,  nor  surprise  ; 
but  every  one  anxiously  asked  for  Mr  Banks  and  others  who 
had  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  former  voyage.  With 
respect  to  the  Otaheitans,  considerable  changes  had  occurred. 
Toutaha,  the  regent  of  the  great  peninsula  of  that  island,  had 
been  slain  in  battle  about  five  months  before  the  "  Resolutions''' 
arrival,  and  Otoo  was  now  the  reigning  chief.  Several  others 
friendly  to  the  English  had  fallen ;  but  Otoo  manifested  much 
.  friendship  for  them.  A  few  days  subsequent  to  their  anchoring 
in  the  bay,  a  marine  died;  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  had  laboured 
under  sickness  and  scorbutic  weakness,  very  soon  recovered, 
through  the  supplies  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables. 

On  the  24th  the  ships  got  under  weigh,  and  the  next  even- 
ing anchored  in  Matavai  Bay,  where  the  decks  became 
excessively  crowded  by  natives,  who  had  visited  them  the 
voyage  previous.  On  the  following  day  Captain  Cook  went 
to  Oparre  to  see  Otoo,  whom  he  describes  as  a  fine  well-made 
man,  six  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
not,  however,  very  courageous,  for  he  declined  accompanying 
the  captain  on  board  the  "  Resolution,''''  as  he  was  "  afraid  of  the 
guns."  The  observatory  was  fitted  up,  the  sick  were  landed, 
as  well  as  a  guard  of  marines^  and  the  natives  brought  hogs 
and  fruits  to  barter.  Some  disturbance  that  took  place 
through  two  or  three  marines  behaving  rudely  to  the  women, 
caused  at  the  time  considerable  alarm  ;  but  the  men  wer© 
seized  and  punished,  and  tranquiUity  restored, 
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Everything  being  ready  for  sea,  on  the  1  st  September  the 
ships  quitted  Matavai  Bay,  and  visited  the  other  islands.  At 
Owharre,  the  chief  brought  the  presents  he  had  received  from 
Captain  Cook  on  the  previous  voyage,  to  shew  that  he  had 
treasured  them.  He  also  behaved  very  generously,  in  sending 
the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  that  could  be  procuredfor  the  cap- 
tain's table.  The  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  proceeding 
very  quietly,  when,  on  the  6th,  without  any  provocation,  a  man 
assailed  Captain  Cook  with  a  club  at  the  landing-place,  and 
Mr  Sparrman,  who  had  gone  into  the  woods  to  botanize,  was 
stripped  and  beaten.  The  Indians  expressed  great  contrition 
for  this  outrage  ;  and  the  king,  on  being  informed  of  it,  not 
only  wept  aloud,  but  placed  himself  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  English,  and  went  with  them  in  search  of  the  stolen 
articles.  His  subjects  endeavoured  to  prevent  this,  but  his 
sister  encouraged  him ;  and  not  meeting  with  success,  Oree 
insisted  on  being  taken  on  board  the  '•'•Resolution''''  to  I'emain  as 
a  hostage.  He  dined  with  Captain  Cook,  and  was  afterwards 
landed  by  that  officer,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who 
brought  in  hogs  and  fruits,  and  soon  filled  two  boats.  The 
only  thing  recovered  belonging  to  Mr  Sparrman  was  his  hanger. 
The  next  day  the  ships  unmoored,  and  put  to  sea  for  Hua- 
heine,  where  they  remained  a  short  time,  and  received  on 
board  a  native  named  Omai,  who  afterwards  figured  much  in 
England. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands  generally  manifested 
great  timidity :  on  some  occasions  they  otfered  human  sacri- 
fices to  a  supreme  being.  The  voyagers  quitted  this  part  of 
the  world  on  the  17th,  and  sailed  to  the  westward,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Harvey ""s  Island  to  land  they  discovered  on  the 
23d.  It  was  in  10  degrees  18  minutes  south,  and  158  degrees 
4  minutes  westward.  By  October  1st  they  reached  Middle- 
burg,  and  were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the 
natives.  Barter  commenced  ;  but  the  people  ashore  seemed 
more  desirous  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  threw  into  the 
boats  whole  bales  of  cloth,  without  asking  or  waiting  for  any- 
thing in  return.  After  leaving  some  garden  seeds,  and  other 
useful  things,  the  ships  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  they 
met  a  similar  reception ;  but  Captain  Cook  putting  a  stop 
to  the  purchase  of  curiosities  and  cloth,  the  natives  brought 
off  pigs,  fowls,  and  fruits  in  abundance,  which  they  exchanged 
for  spike  nails.  The  island  was  extensively  cultivated  ;  there 
appeared  to  be  not  an  inch  of  waste  ground  ;  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  was  excellent.  Captain  Cook  paid  a  visit  to  the  head 
chief,  who  was  seated,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  idiotic 
stupor,  nor  did  he  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  captain  or 
any  one  else.     The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  described 
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as  being  of  good  shape,  regular  features,  brisk,  and  lively ; 
particularly  the  women,  who  were  constantly  merry  and 
cheei-ful.  Most  of  the  people  had  lost  one  or  both  of  their 
little  fingers,  but  no  reason  could  be  gathered  as  to  the  cause 
of  amputation. 

The  voyage  was  renewed  on  the  7th  October,  and  on  the 
21st  they  came  in  sight  of  New  Zealand,  eight  or  ten  leagues 
from  Table  Cape,  when  Captain  Cook  presented  the  chief 
with  two  boars,  two  sows,  four  hens,  two  cocks,  and  a  great 
variety  of  seeds — wheat,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions, 
&c. — and  a  spike  nail  about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  which 
latter  he  seemed  to  be  more  delighted  than  with  all  the  rest 
put  together.  After  beating  about  the  coast  in  a  variety  of 
tempestuous  weather,  the  "  Resolution'''  anchored  in  Ship  Cove, 
Queen  Charlotte*'s  Sound,  on  the  8d  November  ;  but  the 
'•'•Adventure'''  was  separated  from  them  in  a  heavy  gale,  and  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  In 
this  place  they  made  the  best  use  of  the  means  they  possessed 
to  repair  the  damage  they  had  sustained,  but,  on  examining  the 
stock  of  bread,  ascertained  that  4992  pounds  were  totally 
unfit  for  use,  and  other  3000  pounds  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  none  but  persons  situated  as  our  voyagers  were  could 
have  eaten  it.  On  inquiry  after  the  animals  left  on  the  island 
by  Captain  Cook,  most  of  them  were  preserved  in  good  condi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  two  goats  that  a  native  had 
destroyed.  The  articles  planted  in  the  gardens  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  To  his  former  gifts  the  captain  now 
added  many  others,  and  placed  them  in  such  situations  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  Whilst  lying  here, 
complaint  was  made  that  some  of  the  "  Resolution's''''  men  had 
plundered  a  native  hut.  The  thief  was  discovered,  tied  up  to 
a  post,  and  flogged  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  and  their  peo- 
ple, who  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  punishment 
inflicted.  It  was  a  great  principle  with  Cook  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  strict  honesty. 

In  this  second  voyage  the  captain  gained  indisputable  proofs 
that  the  New  Zealanders  were  eaters  of  human  flesh  ;  but  he 
firmly  believed  that  it  was  the  flesh  of  captives,  or  those  who 
had  been  killed  in  battle. 

Captain  Cook  quitted  New  Zealand  on  the  26th  November, 
his  ship"'s  company  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  nowise 
daunted  at  the  prospects  of  hardships  they  were  about  to 
endure  in  again  searching  for  a  southern  continent  or  islands 
in  high  latitudes.  They  were  not  long  before  they  once  more 
encountered  fields  and  islands  of  ice,  and  when  in  latitude  67 
degrees  5  minutes,  they  were  nearly  blocked  up.     On  the  22d 
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December  they  attained  the  highest  latitude  they  could  ven- 
ture— this  was  67  degrees  31  minutes  south,  and  in  longitude 
142  degrees  54  minutes  west ;  but  no  land  was  discovered. 
The  crew  of  the  "  IlemlutiorC  were  attacked  by  slight  fever, 
caused  by  colds,  but,  on  coming  northward,  it  was  cured 
in  a  few  days ;  and  on  the  5  th  January  1 774,  when  in  50 
degrees  south,  there  wore  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons 
on  the  sick  list. 

After  traversing  the  ocean  as  far  south  as  it  was  prudent 
to  go,  all  the  scientific  men  expressed  their  belief  that  ice 
surrounded  the  pole  without  any  intervening  land  ;  the  "  Re- 
solutiorC  consequently  returned  to  the  northward  to  look  for  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  About  this  time  Captain  Cook 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  and  distressing  disease,  and  it 
was  several  days  before  the  worst  symptoms  were  removed. 
On  his  amending,  there  being  no  fresh  provisions  on  board, 
and  his  stomach  loathing  the  salt  food,  a  favourite  dog  of  Mr 
Forster  was  killed  and  boiled,  which  afforded  both  broth  and 
meat,  and  upon  this  fare  he  gained  strength.  The  '•'' Resolution^'' 
on  the  11th  March,  came  in  sight  of  Easter  Island,  situated 
in  27  degrees  5  minutes  south,  and  109  degrees  46  minutes 
west,  where  they  remained  a  few  days,  and  found  the  inhabit- 
ants very  similar  in  appearance  and  character  to  the  people 
of  the  more  western  isles.  The  place,  however,  afforded 
scarcely  any  food  or  fuel,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the 
only  matters  worthy  of  notice  were  some  rudely-carved  gigan- 
tic statues  in  the  interior.  Captain  Cook  left  Easter  Island 
to  pursue  a  course  for  the  Marquesas,  and  got  sight  of  them 
on  the  6th  April.  During  the  passage  the  captain  had  a 
recurrence  of  his  disorder,  but  it  was  neither  so  long  nor  so 
violent  as  before.  The  ship  was  anchored  in  Resolution  Bay, 
at  the  island  of  St  Christina,  where  thievery  was  practised 
equally  as  much  as  at  the  Society  and  other  isles  ;  and  one  of 
the  natives  was  unfortunately  killed  whilst  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing away  the  iron  stanchion  of  the  gangway.  They  had  now 
been  nineteen  weeks  at  sea,  entirely  on  salt  provisions  ;  but 
still,  owing  to  the  anti-scorbutic  articles  and  medicines,  and 
the  warmth  and  cleanliness  preserved,  scarcely  a  man  was 
sick.  Here  they  obtained  fresh  meat,  fruits,  yams,  and  plan- 
tains, but  in  small  quantities ;  and  the  captain  having  cor- 
rected, by  astronomical  observations,  the  exact  position  of 
these  islands,  once  more  made  sail  for  Otaheite.  During  the 
passage  they  passed  several  small  islands,  and  discovered  four 
others,  which  Cook  named  after  his  old  commander.  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser.  On  the  22d  April  the  anchor  was  again  let  go  in 
Matavai  Bay,  where  the  usual  process  was  gone  through  of 
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erecting  the  observatory  to  try  the  rates  of  the  watches  ;  but 
no  tent  was  required  ibr  the  sick,  as  there  was  not  a  man  ill 
on  board. 

During  the  stay  of  Captain  Cook  at  this  island,  where  re- 
freshments of  all  kinds  were  readily  obtained,  and  particularly 
in  exchange  for  some  red  feathers  that  had  been  brought  from 
Amsterdam,  the  old  friendships  were  renewed  with  Otoo  and 
other  chiefs  ;  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  visits  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  the  Otaheitans  got  up  a  grand  naval 
review. 

The  large  canoes  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  extremely 
graceful  and  handsome  in  display,  particularly  the  double  war 
canoes,  with  flags  and  streamers,  paddling  along  with  great 
swiftness,  and  performing  their  evolutions  with  considerable 
skill.  No  less  than  1 60  of  the  largest  double  war  canoes  were 
assembled,  fully  equipped,  and  the  chiefs  and  their  men,  habit- 
ed in  full  war  costume,  appeared  upon  the  fighting  stages,  with 
their  clubs  and  other  instruments  of  warfare  ready  for  action. 
Besides  these  large  vessels,  there  were  3  70  smaller  double 
canoes,  each  of  these  last  having  a  mast  and  sail,  and  a  sort 
of  hut  or  cabin  on  the  deck.  Captain  Cook  calculated  that 
the  number  of  men  embarked  in  them  could  not  be  fewer  than 
7760,  most  of  them  armed  with  clubs,  pikes,  barbed  spears, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  slings  for  throwing  large  stones ;  in 
fact,  strongly  resembling  the  representations  of  engagements 
with  galleys  in  the  Mediterranean  described  some  centuries 
before.  The  spectacle  at  Otaheite  was  extremely  imposing, 
and  greatly  surprised  the  English. 

Whilst  lying  at  Matavai  Bay,  one  of  the  islanders  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  stealing  a  water-cask.  Captain  Cook  had  him 
secured  and  sent  on  boai'd  the  "  Resolution^''''  where  he  was  put 
in  irons,  and  in  this  degraded  situation  was  seen  by  Otoo  and 
other  chiefs,  who  intreated  that  the  man  might  be  pardoned. 
But  the  captain  would  not  comply  with  their  requests ;  he 
told  them  that  "  any  act  of  dishonesty  amongst  his  own 
people  was  severel_y  punished,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  an 
example  of  the  thief  he  had  caught."  Accordingly,  the  cul- 
prit was  taken  ashore  to  the  tents,  the  guard  turned  out,  and 
the  offender  being  tied  to  a  post,  received  two  dozen  lashes, 
inflicted  by  a  boatswain's  mate.  Towha,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
then  addressed  the  people,  and  recommended  them  to  abstain 
from  stealing  in  future.  To  make  a  further  impression  on 
them,  the  marines  were  ordered  to  go  through  their  exercise, 
and  load  and  fire  with  nail. 

A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  gunner's  mates  attempted 
to  desert,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  foimtdan 
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attachment  on  phove.  and  it  he  had  got  away,  the  natives 
would  have  concealed  him  up  the  country.  Indeed  the  tempt- 
ations for  remaining  in  this  country  were  very  great.  Every 
requisite  to  sustain  existence  viras  abundant,  the  scenery 
splendid,  the  earth  spontaneously  fertile,  the  waters  abounding 
with  fish — in  short,  a  few  hours'*  exertion  was  sufficient  to 
obtain  a  week"'s  supply  ;  and  in  a  climate  replete  with  health, 
a  European  might  have  rendered  others  subservient  to  his 
will,  and  lived  without  labour  of  any  kind. 

They  next  anchored  in  Owharre  harbour,  at  Huaheine,  and 
the  former  amicable  intercourse  was  repeated.  The  stock  of 
nails  and  articles  of  traffic  being  much  reduced,  the  smiths 
were  set  to  work  to  manufacture  more.  Whilst  lying  here, 
the  voyagers  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  theatrical 
representation,  principally  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence.  A 
young  girl  had  quitted  Otaheite  and  her  friends  to  accompany 
a  seamen  to  Ulietea,  and  she  was  now  present  to  see  the 
drama.  It  described  her  as  running  away  from  her  home,  the 
grief  of  her  parents,  and  a  long  string  of  adventures,  which 
terminated  in  her  returning  to  her  native  place,  where  her 
reception  was  none  of  the  most  gentle  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  poor  girl  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  wait  for  the  con- 
clusion, and  she  cried  most  bitterly. 

They  parted  from  the  inhabitants  with  much  regret,  and 
having  called  at  Ulietea,  they  sailed  past  Howe  Island,  and 
discovered  another  nearly  surrounded  with  reefs,  to  which  the 
name  of  Palmerston  was  given.  On  the  20th  July  fresh  land 
was  seen,  on  which  they  went  ashore,  but  found  the  natives 
fierce  and  hostile.  The  firing  of  muskets  did  not  deter  them  ; 
and  one  came  close  enough  to  throw  a  spear  at  the  captain, 
which  passed  just  over  his  shoulder.  The  captain  presented 
his  piece,  but  it  missed  fire,  and  the  daring  fellow  was  saved. 
They  named  this  Savage  Island.  It  lies  in  latitude  19  degrees 
1  minute  south,  longitude  169  degrees  37  minutes  west.  From 
thence,  after  passing  a  number  of  small  islets,  they  anchored 
on  the  26th  on  the  north  side  of  Anamocka,  Rotterdam,  and 
commenced  trade  for  provisions.  But  here,  as  at  the  other 
islands,  frequent  disputes  and  conflicts  took  place  with  the 
inhabitants  on  account  of  their  thievish  propensities.  Here 
they  ascertained  that  a  chain  of  islands,  some  of  which  they 
could  see,  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  forming  a  group 
within  the  compass  of  three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  two  of 
longitude,  and  which  Captain  Cook  named  the  Friendly  Isles  ; 
which  designation  they  certainly  merited,  tor  the  social  quali- 
ties and  conduct  of  the  natives. 

Pursuing  their  course  westward,  they  came,  on  the  Ist  July, 
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to  a  small  island,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
turtle,  was  named  after  that  amphibious  creature  ;  and  on  the 
16th  they  saw  high  land  ;  and  after  coasiing  it  for  two  other 
days,  they  anchored  in  a  harbour  in  the  island  of  Mallecollo, 
to  which  the  captain  gave  the  name  of  Port  Sandwich,  At 
first  the  natives  were  hostile,  but  they  were  soon  conciliated 
through  the  bland  manners  of  Cook,  and  were  found  strictly 
honest  in  all  their  dealings.  In  fact,  they  are  described  as 
totally  different  to  any  they  had  yet  visited.  They  were  very 
dark,  extremely  ugly  and  ill-proportioned,  and  their  features 
strongly  resembled  those  of  a  monkey. 

Soon  after  getting  to  sea,  various  other  islands  were  seen 
and  named ;  and  an  affray  took  place  with  some  of  the  natives, 
in  which  two  of  them  were  wounded.  A  promontory  near 
where  the  skirmish  occurred  they  called  Traitor's  Head. 
After  cruising  about  amongst  the  great  number  of  islands  in 
this  locality,  making  observations  and  taking  surveys,  they 
steered  towards  New  Zealand,  to  wood  and  water,  previous  to 
a  renewal  of  their  search  to  the  southward ;  and  on  the  4th 
September  discovered  land,  and  entered  a  pleasant  harbour 
on  the  following  day,  where  they  were  well  received.  On  the 
13th  they  weighed  again,  and  surveyed  the  coast,  by  which 
they  ascertained  that  the  island  was  very  extensive  ;  and,  from 
certain  peculiarities.  Cook  named  it  New  Caledonia.  Botany 
here  received  great  accessions.  Many  plants  were  collected 
hitherto  unknown  ;  and  both  geography  and  natural  history 
afforded  much  research  to  the  scientific  men.  A  small  island, 
on  which  were  growing  some  pine  trees,  received  the  name  of 
Pine  Island  ;  and  another  was  called  Botany,  from  the  great 
variety  of  specimens  obtained. 

The  '■'•  Resolution^''  in  proceeding  for  New  Zealand,  touched  at 
an  uninhabited  island,  abounding  with  vegetation,  which  was 
named  Norfolk  Island,  and,  on  the  18th  October,  anchored  in 
Ship  Cove,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  where  she  refitted,  and  the 
captain  completed  his  survey.  Captain  Cook  had  buried  a 
bottle  near  the  Cove  when  he  was  here  before,  and  in  digging 
now  it  was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  therefore  supposed  that  the 
"  Adventure'''  had  anchored  here,  and  her  people  had  removed 
it.  On  the  10th  November  they  took  their  departure ;  and 
having  sailed  till  the  27th  in  different  degrees  of  latitude, 
from  43  degrees  to  54  degrees  8  minutes  south,  Captain  Cook 
gave  up  hopes  of  falling  in  with  any  more  land  in  this  ocean. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  steer  for  the  west  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  in  order  to  coast  along  the  south  side  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire. 
On  1 7th  December  he  reached  his  first  destination,  and  hero 
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the  scenery  was  very  difTeront  from  what  they  had  before 
beheld.  Lofty  rocky  niountainB,  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, craggy  summits,  and  horrible  precipices ;  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  barren  and  savage.  Yet  near  every 
harbour  they  were  enabled  to  procure  fresh-water  and  fuel ; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  wild  fowl  and  geese.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  wretchedly  poor  and  ignorant. 

On  the  25th  January  1778,  having  coasted  it  as  far  as  60 
degrees  south,  the  land  presenting  the  same  uncouth  appear- 
ance, covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  ship  exposed  to 
numerous  storms,  and  the  people  to  intense  cold,  the  course 
was  altered  to  look  for  Bouvefs  Land  ;  but  though  they 
reached  the  spot  where  it  was  laid  down  on  the  charts,  and 
sailed  over  and  over  it,  yet  no  such  place  could  be  discovered ; 
and  after  two  day's  search  more  to  the  southward.  Cook  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bouvet  had  been  deceived  by  the  ice, 
and  once  more  bent  his  thoughts  towards  home — especially  as 
the  ship  stood  in  need  of  repairs,  and  her  sails  and  rigging 
were  nearly  worn  out — and  consequently  steered  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  heard  of  the  "  Adventure^''''  and  anchored 
in  Table  Bay  on  the  22d  March.  From  thence  he  sailed 
again  on  the  27th  April,  touched  at  St  Helena  on  the  ]5th 
May,  and  remained  till  the  21st,  and  then  got  under  weigh 
for  Ascension,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  ;  and  from  thence 
shaped  a  course  for  the  remarkable  island  Fernanho  de  No- 
ronha,  which  he  reached  on  the  9th  June  ;  and  pursuing  his 
way  for  the  western  islands,  anchored  in  Fayal  Roads  on 
the  14th  July,  where  Mr  Wales  the  astronomer  determined 
the  position  of  the  Azores  by  a  series  of  observations.  The 
"Sgso/?f^io»"  ultimately  entered  Portsmouth  on  the  30th,  and 
Captain  Cook  landed  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  days,  having  sailed  20,000  leagues  in  various  climates, 
from  the  extreme  of  heat  to  the  extreme  of  cold.  But  so 
judicious  had  been  the  arrangements  for  preserving  health, 
and  so  carefully  had  Captain  Cook  attended  to  the  ventilation 
between  decks,  and  the  mode  of  promoting  warmth,  as  well 
as  the  food,  &c.  of  the  people,  that  he  lost  only  one  man  by 
sickness.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  ship  was  great,  her  rigging  scarcely  trustworthy, 
and  her  sails  unfit  to  meet  a  fresh  breeze  ;  yet  so  carel'u] 
were  the  officers  of  the  masts  and  yards,  that  not  a  single  spar 
of  any  consequence  was  carried  away  during  the  whole  voyage. 

The  fame  of  Captain  Cook  as  a  navigator,  coupled  with  his 
marked  humanity  as  a  man,  now  exalted  him  in  public  esti- 
mation far  beyond  what  he  had  before  experienced ;  and  the 
utmost  anxiety  prevailed  to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  his 
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discoveries,  &c.  The  King,  to  testify  his  approbation,  made 
him  a  post  captain  nine  days  subsequent  to  his  arrival ;  and 
three  days  afterwards  a  captaincy  in  Greenwich  Hospital  was 
conferred  upon  hira,  to  afford  an  honourable  and  competent 
retirement  from  active  service.  On  the  29th  February  1776 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  honoured  with  the  golcl  medal ;  Sir  John  Pringle, 
in  presenting  it,  uttering  a  well-merited  eulogium  on  the  worthy 
receiver.  The  account  of  his  second  voyage  was  written  by 
Captain  Cook  himself,  and  manifests  a  plain  manly  style,  giv- 
ing facts  rather  than  embellishments. 

cook'^s  last  voyage. 

The  discovery  of  a  supposed  north-west  passage  from  the 
North  Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  oceans  had  for  many 
years  been  ardently  sought  for  both  by  the  English  and  the 
Dutch.  Frobisher  in  1576  made  the  first  attempt,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  in  succeeding  times  followed  by  many  others.  But 
though  much  geographical  information  had  been  gained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis"'  Straits,  Baffin''s  Bay, 
and  the  coast  of  Greenland,  yet  no  channel  whatever  was 
found.  By  act  of  parliament  L.20,000  was  offered  to  the 
successful  individual.  But  though  Captain  Middleton  in  1 741, 
and  Captains  Smith  and  Moore  in  1746,  explored  those  seas 
and  regions,  the  object  remained  unattained.  The  Honour- 
able Captain  Phipps  (afterwards  Earl  Mulgrave)  was  sent  out 
in  the  "  Racelwrse,''''  accompanied  by  Captain  Lutwidge  in  the 
"  Carcase^''  (Lord  Nelson  was  a  boy  in  this  latter  ship,)  to  make 
observations,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to 
do  so.  They  sailed  on  the  2d  June  1773,  and  made  Spitz- 
bergen  on  the  28th  ;  but,  after  great  exertions,  they  found 
the  ice  to  the  northward  utttrly  impenetrable.  Once  they 
became  closely  jammed,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
they  escaped  destruction.  On  the  22d  August,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  further  to  the  northward,  eastward,  or  westward, 
they  made  sail,  according  to  the  instructions,  for  England, 
and  a-rrived  off'  Shetland  on  the  7th  September. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  failures,  the  idea  of  an 
existing  passage  was  still  cherished  ;  and  Earl  Sandwich,  con- 
tinuing at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  resolved  that  a  further 
trial  should  be  made,  and  Captain  Cook  offered  his  services 
to  undertake  it.  They  were  gladly  accepted,  and  on  the  10th 
February  1776  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition 
in  his  old  but  hardy  ship,  the  "  Resolution,''''  and  Captain 
Clerke,  in  the  '•'•  Discovery ^''  was  ordered  to  attend  him.  In 
this  instance,  the  mode  of  experiment  was  to  be  reversed,  and 
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instead  of  attempting  the  former  routes  by  Davis'  Straits  or 
Baffin''s  Bay,  &c.,  Cook,  at  his  own  request,  was  instructed  to 
proceed  into  the  South  Pacific,  and  thence  to  try  the  passage 
by  way  of  Behring's  Straits ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  the 
islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean  should  be  revisited,  cattle  and 
sheep,  with  other  animals,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds,  were  shipped 
for  the  advantage  of  the  natives. 

Every  preparation  having  been  made,  the  ''^  HesolutioifC 
quitted  Plymouth  on  the  12th  July  (the  '■'■  Discover f  was  to 
follow)  taking  Omai,  the  native  brought  from  the  Society 
Isles,  with  him.  Having  touched  at  Teneriffe,  they  crossed 
the  equator  on  the  1st  September,  and  reached  the  Cape  on 
the  18th  October,  where  the  ''  Discovery  "  joined  them  on  the 
10th  November.  Whilst  lying  in  Table  Bay,  the  cattle  were 
landed  ;  and  some  dogs  getting  into  the  pens,  worried  and 
killed  several  of  the  sheep,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Two  fine 
rams  and  two  ewes  were  lost ;  but  the  two  latter  were  reco- 
vered ;  the  others  could  not  be  got  back.  Captain  Cook  here 
made  an  addition  to  his  stock,  and,  besides  other  animals, 
purchased  two  young  stallions  and  two  mares. 

The  ships  sailed  again  on  the  oOth  November,  and  encoun- 
tered heavy  gales,  in  which  several  sheep  and  goats  died.  On 
the  12th  December  they  saw  two  large  islands,  which  Cook 
named  Prince  Edward's  Islands ;  and  three  days  afterwards 
several  others  were  seen  ;  but  having  made  Kerguelen's  Land, 
they  anchored  in  a  convenient  harbour  on  Christnias  day.  On 
the  north  side  of  this  harbour  one  of  the  men  found  a  quart 
bottle  fastened  to  a  projecting  rock  by  stout  wire,  and,  on 
opening  it,  the  bottle  was  found  to  contain  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  an  inscription  purporting  that  the  land 
had  been  visited  by  a  French  vessel  in  1  772-3.  To  this  Cook 
added  a  notice  of  his  own  visit ;  the  parchment  was  then 
returned  to  the  bottle,  and  the  cork  being  secured  with  lead, 
was  placed  upon  a  pile  of  stones  near  to  the  place  from  which 
it  had  been  removed.  The  whole  country  was  extremely  bar- 
ren and  desolate  ;  and  on  the  30th  they  came  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Kerguelen's  Land.  To  his  great  chagrin,  whilst 
exploring  the  coast.  Captain  Cook  lost,  through  the  intense 
cold,  two  young  bulls,  one  heifer,  two  rams,  and  several  of  the 
goats. 

On  the  24th  January  1777  they  came  in  sight  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  on  the  26th  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay, 
where  intercourse  was  opened  with  the  natives,  and  Oniai 
took  every  opportunity  of  lauding  the  great  superiority  of  his 
friends  the  English.  Here  they  obtained  plenty  of  grass  for 
the  remaining  cattle,   and  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for 
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themselves.  On  the  SOth  they  quitted  their  port,  convinced 
that  Van  Diemen''s  Land  was  the  southern  point  of  New  Hol- 
land. Subsequent  investigations,  however,  have  proved  thia 
idea  to  be  erroneous,  Van  Dieraen's  Land  being  an  island 
separated  from  the  main-land  of  Australia  by  Bass'  Straits. 

On  the  12th  February  Captain  Cook  anchored  at  his  old 
station  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  New  Zealand  ;  but  the 
natives  were  very  shy  in  approaching  the  ships,  and  none  could 
be  persuaded  to  come  on  board.  The  reason  was,  that  on  the 
former  voyage,  after  parting  with  the  ^'•Resolutions''''  the  ^'•Ad- 
venture "  had  visited  this  place,  and  ten  of  her  crew  had  been 
killed  in  an  unpremeditated  skirmish  with  the  natives.  It 
was  the  fear  of  retaliatory  punishment  that  kept  them  aloof. 
Captain  Cook,  however,  soon  made  them  easy  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  their  familiarity  was  renewed  ;  but  great  caution  was 
used,  to  be  fully  prepared  for  a  similar  attack,  by  keeping  the 
men  well  armed  on  all  occasions.  Of  the  animals  left  at  this 
island  in  the  former  voyages,  many  were  thriving ;  and  the 
gardens,  though  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  were  found  to  contain 
cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  radishes,  mustard,  and  a  few  potatoes. 
The  captain  was  enabled  to  add  to  both.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Omai  he  received  two  New  Zealand  lads  on  board  the  "i?e- 
solution^''  and  by  the  27th  was  clear  of  the  coast. 

After  landing  at  a  number  of  islands,  and  not  finding  ade- 
quate supplies,  the  ships  sailed  for  Anamocka,  and  the  '■'■Eeso- 
liitiorC  was  brought  up  in  exactly  the  same  anchorage  that 
she  had  occupied  three  years  before.  The  natives  behaved  in 
a  most  friendly  manner,  and  but  for  their  habits  of  stealing, 
qui^t  would  have  been  uninterrupted.  Nothing,  however, 
could  check  this  propensity,  till  Captain  Cook  shaved  the 
heads  of  all  whom  he  caught  practising  it.  This  rendered 
them  an  object  of  ridicule  to  their  countrymen,  and  enabled 
the  EngHsh  to  recognise  and  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Most 
of  the  Friendly  Isles  were  visited  by  the  ships,  and  everywhere 
they  mot  with  a  kind  reception.  On  the  10th  June  they 
reached  Tongataboo,  where  the  king  offered  Captain  Cook 
his  house  to  reside  in.  Here  he  made  a  distribution  of  his 
animals  amongst  the  chiefs,  and  the  importance  of  preserving 
them  was  explained  by  Omai.  A  horse  and  mare,  a  bull  and 
cow,  several  sheep  and  turkeys,  were  thus  given  awav ;  but 
two  kids  and  two  turkey-cocks  having  been  stolen,  the  captain 
seized  three  canoes,  put  a  guard  over  the  chiefs,  and  insisted 
that  not  only  the  kids  and  turkeys  should  be  restored,  but 
also  everything  that  had  been  taken  away  since  their  arrival. 
This  produced  a  good  effect,  and  much  of  the  plunder  was 
returned. 
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Captain  Cook  remained  at  t\ie  Friendly  Islands  nearly  three 
months,  and  lived  almost  entirely  during  that  period  upon 
fresh  provisions,  occasionally  eating  the  produce  of  the  seeds 
he  had  sown  there  in  his  former  visits.  On  the  17th  July 
they  took  their  final  leave  of  these  hospitable  people,  and  on 
the  12th  August  reached  Otaheite,  and  took  up  a  berth  in 
Oaiti-piha  Bay,  which  it  was  discovered  had  been  visited 
by  two  Spanish  ships  since  the  "  Besolution'''  had  last  been 
there. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  had  been  left  in  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  islanders  spoke  of  them  with  esteem 
and  respect.  On  the  24th  the  ships  went  round  to  Matavai 
Bay,  and  Captain  Cook  presented  to  the  King  Otoo  the  re- 
mainder of  his  live  stock.  There  were  already  at  Otoo's 
residence  a  remarkably  fine  bull  and  some  goats  that  had  been 
left  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  these  the  captain  added  another 
bull,  three  cows,  a  horse  and  a  mare,  and  a  number  of  sheep  ; 
also  a  peacock  and  hen,  a  turkey-cock  and  hen,  one  gander  and 
three  geese,  a  drake  and  four  ducks.  The  geese  and  ducks 
began  to  breed  before  the  English  left  the  island. 

They  here  witnessed  a  human  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
favour  of  their  gods  in  a  battle  they  were  about  to  undertake. 
The  victim  was  generally  some  strolling  vagabond,  who  was 
not  aware  of  his  fate  till  the  moment  arrived,  and  he  received 
his  death-blow  from  a  club.  For  the  purpose  of  shewing  the 
inhabitants  the  use  of  the  horses,  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke 
rode  into  the  country,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  island- 
ers ;  and  though  this  exercise  was  continued  every  day  by 
some  of  the  '■^ Besolution' s'"'  people,  yet  the  wonder  of  the  natives 
never  abated.  ^ 

On  the  return  of  Omai  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  recep- 
tion he  met  with  was  not  very  cordial;  but  the  affection  of 
his  relatives  was  strong  and  ardent.  Captain  Cook  obtained 
the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  for  him  on  the  west  side  of  Ow- 
harre  Harbour,  Huaheine.  The  carpenters  of  the  ships  built 
him  a  small  house,  to  which  a  garden  was  attached,  planted 
with  shaddocks,  vines,  pine  apples,  melons,  (fee,  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables,  the  whole  of  which  were  thriving  before  Cap- 
tain Cook  quitted  the  island.  When  the  house  was  finished, 
the  presents  Omai  had  received  in  England  were  carried  ashore, 
with  every  article  necessary  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as 
two  muskets,  a  bayonet,  a  brace  of  pistols,  &;c. 

The  two  lads  brought  from  New  Zealand  wei-e  put  on  shore 
at  this  place,  to  form  part  of  Omai's  family  ;  but  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  they  had  quitted  the  voyagers,  who  had 
behaved  so  kindly  to  them. 
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Whilst  lying  at  Huaheine,  a  thief,  who  had  caused  them 
great  trouble,  not  only  had  his  head  and  beard  shaved,  but, 
in  order  to  deter  others,  both  his  ears  were  cut  off.  On  the 
fSd  November  the  ships  went  to  Ulietea,  and  here,  decoyed  by 
the  natives,  two  or  three  desertions  took  place ;  and  as  others 
seemed  inclined  to  follow  the  example,  Captain  Gierke  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  with  two  armed  boats  and  a  party  of  ma- 
rines ;  but  without  effect.  Captain  Cook  experienced  a  similar 
failure  :  he  therefore  seized  upon  the  persons  of  the  chiefs 
son,  daughter,  and  son-in-law,  whom  he  placed  under  con- 
finement till  the  people  should  be  restored,  which  took  place 
on  the  28th,  and  the  hostages  were  released.  One  of  the 
deserters  was  a  midshipman  of  the  "  Discovery^''  and  the  son 
of  a  brave  officer  in  the  service.  Schemes  were  projected  by 
some  of  the  natives  to  assassinate  Captain  Cook  and  Captain 
Clerke  ;  but  though  in  imminent  danger,  the  murderous  plans 
failed. 

At  Bolabola,  Captain  Cook  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
anchor  which  had  been  left  there  by  M.  Bouganville,  as  he 
was  very  desirous  of  converting  the  iron  into  articles  of  traffic. 
They  left  this  place  on  the  8th  December,  crossed  the  line, 
and  on  the  24th  stopped  at  a  small  island,  which  he  named 
Christmas  Island,  and  where  he  planted  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and 
melon  seeds,  and  left  a  bottle  enclosing  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion. 

On  the  2d  January  1778  the  ships  resumed  their  voyage 
northward,  to  pursue  the  grand  object  in  Behring's  Straits. 
They  passed  several  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
at  an  immense  distance  from  Otaheite,  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage. Those  who  came  on  board  displayed  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment at  everything  they  beheld  ;  and  it  was  evident  they  had 
never  seen  a  ship  before.  The  disposition  to  steal  was  equally 
strong  in  these  as  in  the  other  South  Sea  islandeis,  and  a  man 
was  killed  who  tried  to  plunder  the  watering  party  ;  but  this 
was  not  known  to  Captain  Cook  till  after  they  had  sailed.  They 
also  discovered  that  the  practice  of  eating  human  flesh  was 
prevalent.  To  a  group  of  these  islands  (and  they  were  gene- 
rally found  in  clusters)  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  voyage  to  the  northward  was  continued  on  the  2d  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  long-looked-for  coast  of  New  Albion  was  made 
on  the  7th  March,  the  ships  being  then  in  latitude  44  degrees 
33  minutes  north  ;  and  after  sailing  along  it  till  the  29  th,  they 
came  to  an  anchor  in  a  small  cove  lying  in  latitude  49  degrees 
29  minutes  north,     A  brisk  trade  commenced  with  the  na- 
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tives,  who  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
iron,  for  which  they  exchanged  the  skins  of  various  animals, 
such  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  &;c.,  both  in  their  original 
state  and  made  up  into  garments.  But  the  most  extraordi- 
nary articles  were  human  skulls  and  hands  not  quite  stripped 
of  the  flesh,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
recently  on  the  fire.  Thieving  was  practised  at  this  place  in 
a  more  scientific  manner  than  they  had  before  remarked  ; 
and  the  natives  insisted  upon  being  paid  for  the  wood  and 
other  things  supplied  to  the  ships,  with  which  Captain  Cook 
scrupulously  complied.  This  inlet  was  named  King  George's 
Sound  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  natives 
called  it  Nootka  Sound.  After  making  every  requisite  nauti- 
cal observation,  the  ships  being  again  ready  for  sea  on  the 
26th,  in  the  evening  they  departed,  a  severe  gale  of  wind 
blowing  them  away  from  the  shore.  From  this  period  they 
examined  the  coast,  under  a  hope  of  finding  some  communi- 
cation with  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  one  river  they  traced  as  high 
as  latitude  61  degrees  30  minutes  north,  and  which  was  after- 
wards named  Cook's  River. 

They  left  this  place  on  the  6th  June,  but  notwithstanding 
all  their  watchfulness  and  vigilance,  no  passage  could  be  found. 
The  ships  ranged  across  the  mouth  of  the  straits  in  about  la- 
titude 60  degrees,  where  the  natives  of  the  islands,  by  their 
manners,  gave  evident  tokens  of  their  being  acquainted  with 
Europeans — most  probably  Russian  traders.  They  put  in  at 
Oonalaska  and  other  places,  which  were  taken  possession  of 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  On  the  3d  August  Mr 
Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  '*  Resolution^''  died  from  a  lingering 
consumption,  under  which  he  had  been  suffering  more  than 
twelve  months.  He  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  ability, 
and  possessed  an  amiable  disposition. 

Proceeding  to  the  northward.  Captain  Cook  ascertained  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  continents,  Asia  and  America, 
whose  extremities  he  observed.  On  the  18th  they  were  close 
to  a  dense  wall  of  ice,  beyond  which  they  could  not  penetrate, 
the  latitude  at  this  time  being  70  degrees  44  minutes  north. 
The  ice  here  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  seemed 
to  rise  higher  in  the  distance.  A  prodigious  number  of  sea- 
horses were  crouching  on  the  ice,  some  of  which  were  procured 
for  food.  Captain  Cook  continued  to  traverse  these  icy  seas 
till  the  29th ;  he  then  explored  the  coasts  in  Behring's  Straits, 
both  in  Asia  and  America ;  and  on  the  2d  of  October  again 
achored  at  Oonalaska  to  refit ;  and  here  they  had  communi- 
cation with  some  Russians,  who  undertook  to  convey  charts 
and  maps,  &;c.  to  the  English  Admiralty,  which  they  faith- 
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fully  fulfilled.     On  the  26th  the  ships  quitted  the  harbour  of 
Samganoodah,  and  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Captain 
Cook  purposing  to  remain  there  a  few  months,  and  then  to 
return  to  Kamschatka,     In  latitude  20  degrees  55  minutes, 
the  island  of  Mowee  was  discovered  on  the  26th  of  November ; 
and  on  the  30th  they  fell  in  with  another,  called  by  the  natives 
Owhyhee,  and  being  of  large  extent,  the  ships  were  occupied 
nearly  seven  weeks  in    sailing   round  it  and  examining  the 
coast ;  and  they  found  the  islanders  more  frank  and  free  from 
suspicion  than  any  they  had  yet  had  intercourse  with  ;  so  that 
on  the  16th  Jan.  1779  there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thousand 
canoes  about  the  two  ships,  most  of  them  crowded  with  people, 
and  well  laden  with  hogs  and  other  productions  of  the  place. 
A  robbery  having  been  committed,  Captain  Cook  ordered  a 
volley  of  musketry  and  four  great  guns  to  be  fired  over  the 
canoe  that  contained  the  thief;  but  this  seemed  only  to  as- 
tonish the  natives,  without  creating  any  great  alarm.     On  the 
1 7th  the  ships  anchored  in  a  bay  called  by  the  islanders  Kara- 
kakooa.     The  natives  constantly  thronged  to  the  ships,  whose 
decks   consequently,  being  at  all  times  crowded,  allowed  of 
pilfering  without  fear  of  detection  ;  and  these  practices,  it  is 
conjectured,  were  encouraged  by  the  chiefs.     A  great  number 
of  the  hogs  purchased  were  killed  and  salted  down  so  completely 
that  some  of  it  was  good  at  Christmas  1780,     On  the  26th 
Captain  Cook  had    an  interview   with  Terreeoboo,    king   of 
the  islands,  in  which  great  formality  was  observed,  and  an 
exchange  of  presents  took  place,  as  well  as  an  exchange  of 
names.     The  natives  were  extremely  respectful  to  Cook  ;  in 
fact,  they  paid  him  a  sort  of  adoration,  prostrating  themselves 
before  him ;  and  a  society  of  priests  furnished  the  ships  with  a 
constant  supply  of  hogs   and   vegetables,  without  requiring 
any  return.     On  the  lid  February,  the  day  previous  to  the 
ship's    sailing,    the  king   presented   them  with   an   immense 
quantity  of  cloth,  many  boat-loads  of  vegetables,  and  a  whole 
herd  of  hogs.     The  ships  sailed  on  the  following  day,  but  on 
the  6th  encountered  a  very  heavy  gale,  in  which,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th,  the  "  ResoHtiorC  sprung  the  head  of  her  foremast  in 
such  a  dangerous  manner  that  they  were  forced  to  put  back 
to  Karakakooa  Bay  in  order  to  get  it  repaired.     Here  they 
anchored  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  everything  for  a 
time  promised  to  go  well  in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
The  friendliness  manifested  by  the  chiefs,   however,  was  far 
from  solid.     They  were  savages  at  a  low  point  of  cultivation, 
and  theft  and  murder  were  not  considered  by  them  in  the 
light  of  crimes.     Cook,  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  barbarians, 
was  anxious  to  avoid  any  collision,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
regret  that  he  found  that  an  affray  had  taken  place  between 
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some  seamen  and  the  natives.  The  cause  of  the  disturbance 
■was  the  seizure  of  the  cutter  of  the  "  Discovertf  as  it  lay  at 
anchor.  The  boats  of  both  ships  were  sent  in  search  of  her, 
and  Captain  Cook  went  on  shore  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  who  had  sanctioned 
the  theft. 

The  narrative  of  what  ensued  is  affectingly  tragical.  Cook 
left  the  "  Resolution'''  about  seven  o'clock,  attended  by  the  lieu- 
tenant of  marines,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  seven  private 
men.  The  pinnace's  crew  were  likewise  armed,  and  under 
the  command  of  Mr  Roberts ;  the  launch  was  also  ordered 
to  assist  his  own  boat.  He  landed  with  the  marines  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town  of  Kavoroah,  where  the  natives  re- 
ceived him  with  their  accustomed  tokens  of  respect,  and  not 
the  smallest  sign  of  hostility  was  evinced  by  any  of  them  ;  and 
as  the  browds  increased,  the  chiefs  employed  themselves  as 
before  in  keeping  order.  Captain  Cook  requested  the  king  to 
go  on  board  the  "  BesolutioTC  with  him,  to  which  he  offered  few 
objections  ;  but  in  a  little  time  it  was  observed  that  the  na- 
tives were  arming  themselves  with  long  spears,  clubs,  and 
daggers,  and  putting  on  the  thick  mats  which  they  used  by 
way  of  armour.  This  hostile  appearance  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  a  canoe  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  an- 
nouncing that  one  of  the  chiefs  had  been  killed  by  a  shot  from 
the  "  Discovery's'''  boat.  The  women  who  had  been  conversing 
familiarly  with  the  English,  immediately  retired,  and  loud 
murmurs  arose  amongst  the  crowd.  Captain  Cook  perceiving 
the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  natives,  ordered  Lieutenant 
Middleton  to  march  his  marines  down  to  the  boats,  to  which 
the  islanders  offered  no  obstruction.  The  captain  followed 
with  the  king,  attended  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  several 
chiefs.  One  of  the  sons  had  already  entered  the  pinnace,  ex- 
pecting his  father  to  follow,  when  the  king's  wife  and  others 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  forced  him  to  be  seated  near  a 
double  canoe,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  put  to  death  if 
he  went  on  board  the  ship. 

Whilst  matters  were  in  this  position,  one  of  the  chiefs  was 
seen  with  a  dagiijer  partly  concealed  under  his  cloak  lurking 
about  Captain  Cook,  and  the  lieutenant  of  marines  proposed 
to  fire  at  him ;  but  this  the  captain  would  not  permit ;  but 
the  chief  closing  upon  them,  the  officer  of  marines  struck  him 
with  his  firelock.  Another  native  grasping  the  sergeant's 
musket,  was  forced  to  let  go  by  a  blow  from  the  lieutenant. 
Captain  Cook,  seeing  the  tumult  was  increasing,  observed, 
♦'  that  if  he  were  to  force  him,  the  king  off,  it  could  only  be 
done  by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  many  of  his  people  ;"  and  was 
about  to  give  orders  to  re-embark,  when  a  man  flung  a  stone 
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at  him,  which  he  returned  by  discharging  small  shot  from  one 
of  the  barrels  of  his  piece.     The  man  was  but  little  hurt,  and 
brandishing  his  spear,  with  threatenings  to  hurl  it  at  the  cap- 
tain, the  latter,  unwilling  to  fire  with  ball,  knocked  the  fellow 
down,  and  then  warmly  expostulated  with  the  crowd  for  their 
hostile  conduct.     At  this  moment  a  man  was  observed  behind 
a  double  canoe  in  the  act  of  darting  a  spear  at  Captain  Cook, 
who  promptly  fired,  but  killed  another  who  was  standing  by 
his  side.     The  sergeant  of  marines,  however,  instantly  pre- 
sented, and  brought  down  the  native  whom  the  captain  had 
missed.     The  impetuosity  of  the  islanders  was  somewhat  re- 
pressed ;  but  being  pushed  on  by  those  in  the  rear,  who  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  front,  a  volley  of  stones  was 
poured  in  amongst  the  marines,   who,   without  waiting  for 
orders,  returned  it  with  a  general  discharge  of  musketry, 
which  was  directly  succeeded  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  boats. 
Captain  Cook  expressed    much  surprise  and   vexation :    he 
waved  his  hand  for  the  boats  to  cease  firing,  and  to  come  on 
shore  to  embark  the  marines.     The  pinnace  unhesitatingly 
obeyed  ;  but  the  lieutenant  in  the  launch,  instead  of  pulling 
in  to  the  assistance  of  his  commander,   rowed  further  off  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  services  of  himself  and  people  were 
most  required.     Nor  was  this  all  the  mischief  that  ensued ; 
for,  as  it  devolved  upon  the  pinnace  to  receive  the  marines, 
she  became  so  crowded,  as  to  render  the  men  incapable  of 
using  their  firearms.     The  marines  on  shore,  however,  fired  ; 
but  the  moment  their  pieces  were  discharged,  the  islanders 
rushed  en  masse  upon  them,  forced  the  party  into  the  water, 
where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  lieutenant  wounded. 
At  this  critical  period  Captain  Cook  was  left  entirely  alone 
upon  a  rock  near  the  shore.     He,  however,  hurried  towards 
the  pinnace,  holding  his  left  arm  round  the  back  of  his  head, 
to  shield  it  from  the  stones,  and  carrying  his  musket  under 
his  right.     An  islander,   armed  with  a  club,  was  seen  in  a 
crouching  posture  cautiously  following  him,  as  if  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  spring  forward  upon  his  victim.     This  man 
was  a  relation  of  the  king''s,  and  remarkably  agile  and  quick. 
At  length  he  jumped  forward  upon  the  captain,  and  struck 
him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  then  turned 
and  fled.     The  captain  appeared  to  be  somewhat  stunned. 
He  staggered  a  few  paces,  and,  dropping  his  musket,  fell  on 
his  hands  and  one  knee  ;  but  whilst  striving  to  recover  his 
upright  position,  another  islander  rushed  forward,  and  with 
an  iron  dagger  stabbed  him  in  the  neck.     He  again  made  an 
effort  to  proceed,  but  fell  into  a  small  pool  of  water  not  more 
than  knee-deep,  and  numbers  instantly  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
vol.  I  '  17 
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endeavoured  to  keep  him  down  ;  but  by  his  struggles  he  was 
enabled  to  get  his  head  above  the  surface,  and  casting  a  look 
towards  the  pinnace,  (then  not  more  than  five  or  six  yards 
distant,)  seemed  to  be  imploring  assistance.  It  is  asserted 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  pinnace, 
(through  the  witMrawal  of  the  launch,)  the  crew  of  that 
boat  were  unable  .tolrender  any  aid  :  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  emergency  of  this  unexpected  catastrophe  deprived 
the  English  of  that  cool  judgment  which  was  requisite  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  islanders,  perceiving  that  no  help  was  af- 
forded, forced  him  under  water  again,  but  in  a  deeper  place  ; 
yet  his  great  muscular  power  once  more  enabled  him  to  raise 
himself  and  cling  to  the  rock.  At  this  moment  a  forcible 
blow  was  given  with  a  club,  and  he  fell  down  lifeless.  The 
savages  then  hauled  his  corpse  upon  the  rock,  and  ferociously 
stabbed  the  body  all  over,  snatching  the  dagger  from  each 
other''s  hands  to  wreak  their  sanguinary  vengeance  on  the 
slain.  The  body  was  left  some  time  exposed  upon  the  rock ; 
and,  as  the  islanders  gave  way,  through  terror  at  their  own 
act  and  the  fire  from  the  boats,  it  might  have  been  recovered 
entire.  But  no  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made,  and  it  was 
afterwards,  together  with  the  marines,  cut  up,  and  the  parts 
distributed  amongst  the  chiefs.  The  mutilated  fragments 
were  subsequently  restored,  and  committed  to  the  deep  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Thus  (Feb- 
ruary 14,  1779)  perished,  in  an  inglorious  brawl  with  a  set  of 
savages,  one  of  England's  greatest  navigators,  whose  services 
to  science  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  man  belonging 
to  his  profession.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  he  fell  a  victim 
to  humanity ;  for  if,  instead  of  retreating  before  his  bar- 
barous pursuers  with  a  view  to  spare  their  lives,  he  had 
turned  revengefully  upon  them,  his  fate  might  have  been  very 
different. 

The  death  of  their  commander  was  felt  to  be  a  heavy  blow 
by  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  expedition.  With  deep 
sorrow  the  ships'  companies  left  Owhyhee,  where  the  catastro- 
phe had  occurred,  the  command  of  the  "  Resolution'''  devolving 
on  Captain  Gierke,  and  Mr  Gore  acting  as  commander  of  the 
*'  Discovery y  After  making  some  further  exploratory  searches 
among  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  vessels  visited  Kamschatka 
and  Behring's  Straits.  Here  it  was  found  impossible  to  pene- 
trate through  the  ice  either  on  the  coast  of  America  or  that 
of  Asia,  so  that  they  returned  to  the  southward  ;  and  on  the 
22d  August  1779  Captain  Clerke  died  of  consumption,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Gore,  who  in  his  turn  gave  Lieuten- 
ant King  an  acting  order  in  the  "  Discovery^    After  a  second 
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visit  to  Kamschatka,  the  two  ships  returned  by  way  of  China, 
remained  some  time  at  Canton,  touched  at  the  Cape,  and 
arrived  at  the  Nore,  4th  October  1780,  after  an  absence  of 
four  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-two  days,  during  which 
the  ^'■Resolution''  lost  only  five  men  by  sickness,  and  the  "  Dis- 
covery'''  did  not  lose  a  single  man. 

By  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  voyages  of  Cook,  a  consider- 
able addition  was  made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  earth"'s  surface. 
Besides  clearing  up  doubts  respecting  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
making  known  many  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  navigator  did 
an  inestimable  service  to  his  country  in  visiting  the  coasts  of 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and 
Norfolk  Island — all  now  colonial  possessions  of  Britain,  and 
which  promise  at  no  distant  day  to  become  the  seat  of  a  large 
and  flourishing  nation  of  Anglo- Austrahans — the  England  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  intelligence  of  Captain  Cook's  death  was  received  with 
melancholy  regret  in  England.  The  king  granted  a  pension 
of  L.200  per  annum  to  his  widow,  and  L.25  per  annum  to  each 
of  the  children  ;  the  Royal  Society  had  a  gold  medal  struck 
in  commemoration  of  him  ;  and  various  other  honours  at 
home  and  abroad  were  paid  to  his  memory.  "  Thus,  by  his 
own  persevering  efforts,"  as  has  been  well  observed  by  the 
author  of  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties,  "  did 
this  great  man  raise  himself  from  the  lowest  obscurity  to  a 
reputation  wide  as  the  world  itself,  and  certain  to  last  as  long 
as  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  shall  be  remembered  by  his- 
tory. But  better  still  than  even  all  this  fame — than  either  the 
honours  which  he  received  while  living,  or  those  which,  when 
he  was  no  more,  his  country  and  mankind  bestowed  upon  his 
memory — he  had  exalted  himself,  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual being ;  had  won  for  himself,  by  his  unwearied  striving, 
a  new  and  nobler  nature,  and  taken  a  high  place  among  the 
instructors  and  benefactors  of  mankind."" 


SECT.  VIII. CAPTAIN  COOK  AND  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS. CONTINUED. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  son  of  William  Banks,  Esq.  of 
Revesby  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
13th  of  February  1743.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Eton,  and  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford.  He  inherited  an  ample 
fortune  from  his  father,  who  died  in  J76J.  But  he  did  not 
repose  upon  it,  to  live  the  life  of  a  wealthy  worthless  gentle- 
man.    While  yet  a  boy,  natural  history  in  all  its  branches 
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had  been  a  study  to  him :  when  grown  to  the  years  of  man- 
hood, he  pursued  the  study  with  all  the  vigour  of  strong 
intellect — with  all  the  facilities  which  wealth  of  money  afforded 
him.  In  1766  he  made  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland  in  company 
vdth  Lieutenant  Phipps,  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave.)  In 
1768,  when  Captain  Cook  was  appointed  to  undertake  the 
voyage  which  made  the  circuit  of  the  world,  Mr  Banks  ob- 
tained permission  to  accompany  him.  The  other  scientific 
men  were  selected  for  the  voyage  and  provided  for  it  by  Mr 
Banks.  His  preparations  for  himself  and  them,  for  science, 
for  his  country,  for  mankind,  for  posterity,  were  on  a  large 
and  liberal  scale.  The  friendly  intercourse  which  he  culti- 
vated with  the  inhabitants  who  bore  the  name  and  outward 
appearance  of  savages,  reduced  savagism  to  civility.  He  gave 
them  domestic  animals,  utensils,  implements,  plants,  seeds, 
and,  for  the  credit  of  his  country  and  mankind,  he  conciliated 
them  with  a  benevolence  to  which  neither  his  country  nor 
mankind  has  a  parallel.  In  return  for  the  benefits  which 
from  Europe  and  the  European  colonies  he  conferred  on  the 
primitive  races  of  unartificial  men,  he  carried  to  Europe  and  its 
colonies  the  plants  which  were  the  natural  products  of  the 
islands  in  the  Southern  seas,  inhabited  by  the  unartificial 
men.  He  gave  the  West  Indies  the  sugar  cane  and  the  bread- 
fruit tree ;  and  confined  not  his  gifts  to  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  times,  which  snarled  at  a  service  done  to  another  than  his 
own  nation. 

After  returning  from  the  first  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  he 
went,  in  1772,  to  Iceland.  Mr  Van  Troil,  a  Swedish  clergy- 
man, who  formed  one  of  the  scientific  party,  published  the 
researches  and  results  of  the  expedition ;  the  simplicity  of 
Mr  Banks'  nature  not  inciting  him  to  seek  the  fame,  as  the 
amplitude  of  his  fortune  did  not  necessitate  him  to  seek  the 
resources,  of  authorship. 

After  returning  from  Iceland,  Mr  Banks  undertook  no  dis- 
tant expeditions ;  but  he  promoted  his  benevolent  and  delight- 
ful science  not  the  less  effectually  by  his  correspondence  with 
naturalists  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  sent  out  other  in- 
quirers and  collectors  at  his  own  expense ;  and  by  his  influence 
with  George  III.  and  the  governments  of  his  day,  caused  some 
part  of  the  public  money  to  be  given  for  the  most  benevolent 
of  purposes — the  transposing,  transplanting,  and  diffusion  of 
the  products  of  nature.  How  small  a  part  of  the  public  money 
was  devoted  to  this  world-wide  service,  while  such  heaps, 
masses  of  treasure,  were  devoted  to  war,  to  its  crimes,  to  the 
wreck  of  commerce  and  the  ruin  of  humanity,  reason  and  pity 
can  only  now  unite  to  deplore.     Nor  is  the  national  treasure 
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devoted  much  more  wisely  now  in  1848  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Mr  Banks,  when  he  could  only  obtain  the  grant  of  a 
fraction  of  it  for  purposes  the  most  benevolent  and  reproduc- 
tive of  benefits.  Cotton,  the  staple  of  the  greatest  industrial 
enterprise  of  Britain,  has  fallen  so  far  short  of  the  consumption 
and  demand  for  it  throughout  Europe,  that  enterprise  is 
arrested — the  trade  languishes.  India,  the  colony  of  Britain, 
over-run  with  British  armies;  her  Hindoo  people  eaten  up 
with  military  expenses ;  her  fertile  soils  trampled  by  the  hoofs 
and  wheels  of  war,  might  grow  all  the  cotton  which  all  the 
factories  of  Britain — built  or  to  be  built — could  spin  and 
weave ;  but  there  is  no  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  do  for  cotton 
what  he  did  for  sugar ;  and  the  public  money  sends  not  to 
India  cotton  seeds,  implements,  skilled  cultivators,  teachers  of 
the  Hindoos ;  but  more  demands  for  Hindoo  taxes  to  pay  for 
past  and  provide  for  prospective  Indian  wars. 

In  1781  Mr  Banks  was  advanced  to  the  baronetage,  and  in 
1795  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1797  he  became 
a  privy  councillor.  He  had  been,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
Iceland,  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  but 
not  without  the  violent  opposition  of  the  bigotted  and  the 
narrow  minded,  who  understood  not  the  dignity  and  benevo- 
lence of  that  science  which  he  cultivated,  and  which,  by  his 
practical  application  of  it  to  the  service  of  the  world,  has 
raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  public  benefactors.  One  of 
his  opponents,  and  perhaps  the  most  formidable,  was  the 
talented,  but  captious  polemical  disputant.  Bishop  Horsley. 
It  is  written  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  "  his  influence  with 
the  king  enabled  him  to  perform  some  valuable  services  to 
men  of  science  throughout  Europe,  during  the  long  interrup- 
tion of  friendly  communication  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent.  An  eminent  member  of  the  French  Institute,  in 
his  eloge  upon  Banks,  asserts  that  no  less  than  ten  times, 
different  collections  of  plants  addressed  to  the  Jardin  du  Hoi 
at  Paris,  but  which  had  been  captured  by  English  vessels, 
were  restored  by  Sir  Joseph''s  intercession  to  their  original 
destination." 

In  1802  the  National  Institute  of  France  elected  him  one 
of  their  eight  foreign  associates.  This  distinction  and  the  let- 
ter to  the  Institute  which  acknowledged  his  thanks,  roused 
Bishop  Horsley,  once  again,  whose  antipathy  for  a  time  had 
slumbered.  The  bishop's  letter,  publicly  addressed  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  pays  tlie  greatness  of  his  public  services  such 
homage  in  the  very  fierceness  of  its  censure,  that  we  trans- 
fer it  for  the  reader's  use  at  full  length. 
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*'  To  Sir  Joseph  Batihy  Sfc.  S^c. 

"  '  Sir, — The  following  article,  extracted  from  the  official 
French  paper  of  the  18th  instant,  is  not  only  so  little  honour- 
able to  your  own  character,  but  so  insulting  to  the  society 
over  which  you  have  long  presided,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
genuine  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  that  the  public  voice  de- 
mands from  you  an  explanation  of  the  letter,  if  it  be  authentic, 
or  a  disavowal  of  it,  if  it  be  a  forgery. 

" '  Letter  of  Sir  Joseph  BanJcs^  President  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London^  to  the  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France. 

*'  *  London,  January  21,  1802. 
'  '  Citizens, — Be  pleased  to  offer  to  the  National  Institute 
my  warmest  thanks  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me,  in 
conferring  upon  me  the  title  of  associate  of  this  learned  and 
distinguished  body.  Assure,  at  the  same  time,  my  respect- 
able brothers,  that  I  consider  this  mark  of  their  esteem  as  the 
highest  and  most  enviable  literary  distinction  which  I  could 
possibly  attain.  To  be  the  first  elected  to  be  an  associate  of 
the  first  literary  society  in  the  world,  surpasses  my  most 
ambitious  hopes  ;  and  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  towards  a 
society  which  has  conferred  upon  me  this  honour,  and  towards 
a  nation  of  which  it  is  the  literary  representative  ;  a  nation 
which,  during  the  most  frightful  convulsions  of  the  late  most 
terrible  revolution,  never  ceased  to  possess  my  esteem ;  being 
always  persuaded,  even  during  the  most  disastrous  periods, 
that  it  contained  many  good  citizens,  who  would  infallibly  get 
the  upper  hand,  and  who  would  rc-eatablish  in  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen  the  empire  of  vii'tue,  of  justice,  and  of  hon- 
our. Receive  more  especially,  citizens,  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  truly  polite  manner  in  which  you  communi- 
cated this  agreeable  intelligence. — I  am,  with  sincere  esteem 
for  your  distinguished  talents,  &c.  Joseph  Banks.' 

"  Now,  sir,  notwithstanding  my  disgust  at  this  load  of  filthy 
adulation,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  some  calm  remarks  upon  it. 
Supposing  your  acceptance  of  the  nomination  to  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  your  dignity,  (which,  however,  I  deny,)  there 
would  be  no  material  objection  to  the  first  and  concluding 
paragraphs  of  your  letter,  which  would  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  acknowledgment ;  but  the  intermedi- 
ate part  is  highly  reprehensible  :  it  is  replete  with  sentiments 
which  are  a  compound  of  servility,  disloyalty,  and  falsehood  ; 
sentiments  which  ought  never  to  be  conceived  by  an  English 
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heart,  never  written  by  an  English  hand,  and,  least  of  all, 
by  yours,  distinguished  as  you  are  by  repeated  (out  of  respect 
to  his  majesty  I  will  not  say  unmerited)  marks  of  royal  favour, 
and  elevated  to  a  station  in  which  the  country  might  be  ex- 
cused for  looking  up  to  you  as  the  jealous  guardian,  not  the 
betrayer,  of  its  literary  credit.  Your  '  respectable  brothers'* 
of  the  French  Institute  may,  perhaps,  be  intoxicated  by  the 
incense  which  you  have  lavished  before  their  altar  of  atheism 
and  democracy ;  for,  although  they  were  companions  of  the 
respectable  Bonaparte  in  his  expeditions,  and  plundered  libra- 
ries and  cabinets  with  as  much  alacrity  and  as  little  scruple 
as  he  displayed  in  treasuries  and  in  churches,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  ungrateful  nations  whom  they  robbed  ever  composed 
such  a  briUiant  eulogiura  on  their  talents  and  their  virtues. 
No,  sir ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  head  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  to  assure  an  exotic  embryo  academy  that  he  is  more 
proud  of  being  a  mere  associate  of  the  latter  than  president  of 
the  former ;  that  he  considers  their  election  of  him  as  '  the 
highest  and  most  enviable  literary  distinction  which  he  could 
possibly  attain ;'  and  that  he  deems  them  the  '  first  literary 
society  in  the  world.'  Sir,  I  have  read,  with  pleasure  and  with 
profit,  many  volumes  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  and,  with 
due  submission  to  you,  I  assert  that  the  cultivation  of  science 
is  more  indebted  to  their  exertions  than  to  those  of  any  insti- 
tution whatsoever.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  the  merits  of  this 
novel  association  of  revolutionary  philosophers  into  which  you 
have  enlisted.  What  acts,  but  acts  of  robbery,  have  we  seen 
of  theirs  ?  Where  are  the  proofs  of  their  pre-eminence?  It 
is  incumbent  on  you  to  produce  those  proofs,  and  to  convince 
the  British  literati  that  your  contempt  of  them  is  just.  But 
the  plenitude  of  your  joy  admits  no  consideration  for  English 
societies  or  the  English  nation.  You  exult  in  your  new  hon- 
ours, and  your  gratitude,  knows  no  limits  but  those  of  France ; 
it  overleaps  the  cradle  of  the  infant  institute,  and  expands 
itself  throughout  a  nation  which  you  say  has  '  never  ceased  to 
possess  your  esteem  during  the  most  frightful  convulsions  of 
the  revolution  ;  being  always  persuaded,  even  during  the  most 
disastrous  periods,  that  it  contained  many  good  citizens,  who 
would  infallibly  get  the  upper  hand,  (as  you  elegantly  express 
it,)  and  who  would  re-establish  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men the  empire  of  virtue,  of  justice,  and  of  honour.'  Really, 
sir,  I  know  not  which  excites  the  greater  admiration,  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  your  esteem,  which  bears  away  the  feeble 
impediments  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  morality,  and  religion,  or 
the  wonderful  sagacity  of  your  prognostics,  some  of  which  are 
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accomplished,  and  for  the  rest  we  must  wait  for  the  consurs 
leisure.  The  good  citizen  Bonaparte  has  already  got  the 
upper  hand,  but  when  will  he  re-establish  the  empire  of 
virtue,  of  justice,  and  of  honour,  in  the  hearts  of  the  republi- 
can Frenchman  (where  I  suspect  they  never  had  much  founda- 
tion) your  penetration  only  can  foresee.  As  to  religion,  you 
seem  yourself  to  despair  of  its  restoration,  since  you  do  not 
even  mention  it ;  or  perhaps  you  deemed  it  a  matter  of  too 
little  importance  to  merit  the  consideration  of  philosophers.  I 
must  not  omit  another  observation,  that  the  French  people 
'  never  ceased  to  possess  your  esteem  during  the  most  fright- 
ful convulsions  of  the  revolution.''  There  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence between  the  sentiment  and  the  time  at  which  it  is 
uttered.  Your  letter  is  dated  21st  January.  Sir,  the  2l8t 
of  January  was  the  day  on  which  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  was 
executed  by  his  treacherous  subjects,  and  it  is  the  anniversary 
of  that  day  which  you  select  to  assure  his  assassins  that  they 
'  never  ceased  to  possess  your  esteem  ! ! !'  I  will  not  assert  that 
you  designedly  combined  the  declaration  and  the  date ;  but 
the  French  jacobins  are  too  quick-sighted  not  to  remark  the 
circumstance,  and  to  deduce  their  inference ;  and  the  English 
jacobins  will  do  the  same  :  nay,  I  verily  believe  that  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  an  opportunity  (which  they  are  ever  ready 
to  embrace)  of  wounding  the  pride  of  Englishmen,  were  the 
motives  which  induced  the  publication  of  your  letter.  But, 
after  all,  sir,  why  this  display  of  gratitude  ?  You  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  at  least  superfluous ;  because  the 
French  nation,  by  electing  you  a  member  of  their  institute, 
merely  discharged  an  old  account.  You  understand  me,  sir ; 
but  as  the  public  are  probably  not  so  well  informed,  I  must 
solicit  their  attention  to  the  following  anecdote  : — Soon  after 
the  judicial  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  one  of  the  officers  who  ac- 
companied the  unfortunate  La  Perouse  returned  to  Europe 
with  numerous  specimens  of  natural  history,  collected  during 
the  early  part  of  his  voyage  of  discovery.  In  these  latitudes 
he  first  obtained  intelligence  of  the  revolution,  and  being  a 
man  of  honour,  felt  that  he  was  accountable  only  to  the  crown 
of  France,  from  which  he  had  accepted  his  commission.  Ac- 
cordingly he  brought  his  vessel  to  an  English  port,  from 
whence,  by  permission  of  our  government,  the  cargo  was  con- 
veyed to  London,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  nobleman, 
who,  having  communicated  the  circumstance  to  Louis  XVIII., 
was  instructed  to  offer  to  the  queen  any  part  of  the  curiosities  of 
which  her  majesty  might  approve,  and  to  present  the  re- 
mainder to  the  British  Museum.  You  must  remember,  sir,  that. 
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in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  entire  (or  nearly  the 
entire)  collection  was  contided  to  you,  in  order  to  be  deposited 
in  the  museum ;  and  you  cannot  forget  that  you  disposed  of 
it  by  sending  it  all  to  France,  with  no  authority  but  your 
own,  with  no  pretence  except  that  the  philosophers  of  the  two 
nations  were  not  at  war.  Thus,  sir,  you  imposed  an  obligation 
on  the  French  which  they  have  repaid,  it  seems,  to  your  ex- 
quisite gratification.  By  the  sacrifice  of  what  duties  and 
what  principles  that  obligation  was  imposed  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say ;  but  I  will  without  hesitation  assert,  that  your  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  discharge  has  brought  disgrace  upon 
your  country  and  discredit  on  the  Royal  Society,  the  guar- 
dianship of  whose  honour  was  confided  to  you  by  your 
sovereign. — I  am,  sir,  &c.  misogallus."'' 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  died  on  the  19th  of  June  ]820,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  which  he  endured  -with  much  patience  and 
even  cheerfulness.  His  magnificent  library  of  natural  history, 
of  which  an  admirable  catalogue  was  compiled  by  his  librarian, 
in  five  volumes  octavo,  he  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum. 
His  published  writings  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
important.  They  consist  of  a  few  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  the  "  Archaeologia,"  and  some  other  periodical 
works,  and  an  essay  on  the  causes  of  Mildew,  first  published 
in  1803. 


SECT,  IX. ARTHUR  YOUNG  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND. 

It  was  said  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  of  Arthur  Young 
that  they  could  obtain  the  liberation  of  any  British  prisoner 
during  the  French  War  from  the  service  rendered  by  them  to 
science. 

Arthur  Young  was  born  in  the  year  1741.  His  father, 
Dr  Young,  was  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  to  Arthur 
Onslow,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  whom 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  took  his  Christian  name. 

His  attention  was  early  drawn  towards  natural  science  ; 
but  after  attaining  manhood  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  political  economy,  and  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culture. At  this  period  agriculture  had  scarcely  engaged  the 
attention  of  philosophers  in  this  country ;  the  field  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  new,  and  from  the  immense  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  political  economy, 
promised  to  reward  the  attention  and  talents  that  might  be 
bestowed  upon  it.     Mr  Young,  with  an  ardour  which  no  dis- 
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appointments  could  damp,  within  six  years  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  pursued  this  study  with  so  much  success,  and  collected 
such  a  mass  of  important  information,  (although,  as  we  un- 
derstand, thus  far,  with  very  little  or  no  pecuniary  advantage 
to  himself,)  that  he  was  enabled  to  publish  several  considerable 
works,  proposing  various  improvements,  and  exhibiting  the 
results  of  very  extensive  observations. 

The  chief  of  these  works  consisted  of  his  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  tours  through  England.  The  first  consisted  of 
five  octavo  volumes,  and  the  others  were  in  proportion.  Tho 
valuable  and  important  contents  of  these  productions  arrested 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen,  and  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  extensive  landholders 
and  farmers.  The  fame  of  his  writings  passed  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  author  had  the  honour  of  seeing,  we  be- 
lieve, all  these  works  translated  into  the  Russian  language,  by 
the  order  of  Queen  Catherine.  Soon  after,  Mr  Young  took 
several  young  Russians  under  his  care,  to  receive  practical  in- 
struction in  the  best  system  of  English  farming.  The  success 
which  had  attended  his  tours  through  England,  and  the  valu- 
able stock  of  information  thereby  gained,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Ireland — a  country  remarkable  for  its  fertil- 
ity, and,  from  the  low  and  neglected  state  of  agriculture, 
promising  amply  to  repay  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist 
and  philosopher.  He  therefore  undertook  a  tour  through 
Ireland,  and,  in  ]  778,  published  two  volumes  in  octavo,  con- 
sisting of  facts  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  infernal  eco- 
nomy of  that  country. 

We  select  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Ireland 
then  past  and  then  present ;  not  alone  as  specimens  of  his 
work,  but  as  introductory  to  our  sections  on  Irish  trade.  He 
says,  "  It  must  be  very  apparent  to  every  traveller  through 
that  country,  that  the  labouring  poor  are  treated  with  harsh- 
ness, and  are,  in  all  respects,  so  little  considered,  that  their 
want  of  importance  seems  a  perfect  contrast  to  their  situation 
in  England,  of  which  country,  comparatively  speaking,  they 
reign  the  sovereigns.  The  age  has  improved  so  much  in  hu- 
manity, that  even  the  poor  Irish  have  experienced  its  influ- 
ence, and  are  every  day  treated  better  and  better ;  but  still 
the  remnant  of  the  old  manners,  the  abominable  distinction 
of  religion,  united  with  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  little 
country  gentlemen,  or  rather  vermin  of  the  kingdom,  who 
never  were  out  of  it,  altogether  bear  still  very  heavy  on  tho 
poor  people,  and  subject  them  to  situations  more  mortifying 
than  we  ever  behold  in  England.  Tho  landlord  of  an  Irish 
estate,  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  is  a  sort  of  despot  who 
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yields  obedience,  in  whatever  concerns  the  poor,  to  no  law 
but  that  of  his  will.  To  discover  what  the  liberty  of  a  people 
is,  we  must  live  among  them,  and  not  look  for  it  in  the  statutes 
of  the  realm  ;  the  language  of  law  may  be  that  of  liberty,  but 
the  situation  of  the  poor  may  speak  no  language  but  that  of 
slavery.  There  is  too  much  of  this  contradiction  in  Ireland  ;  a 
long  series  of  oppressions,  aided  by  many  very  ill-judged 
laws,  have  brought  landlords  into  a  habit  of  exerting  a  very 
lofty  superiority,  and  their  vassals  into  that  of  an  almost  un- 
limited submission;  speaking  a  language  that  is  despised, 
professing  a  religion  that  is  abhorred,  and  being  disarmed, 
the  poor  find  themselves  in  many  cases  slaves  even  in  the  bo- 
som of  written  liberty.  Landlords  that  have  resided  much 
abroad,  are  usually  humane  in  their  ideas,  but  the  habit  of 
tyranny  naturally  contracts  the  mind  ;  so  that,  even  in  this 
poHshed  age,  there  are  instances  of  a  severe  carriage  towards 
the  poor,  which  is  quite  unknown  in  England. 

**  A  landlord  in  Ireland  can  scarcely  invent  an  order  which 
a  servant,  labourer,  or  cottar  dares  to  refuse  to  execute.  No- 
thing satisfies  him  but  an  unlimited  submission.  Disrespect, 
or  anything  tending  towards  sauciness,  he  may  punish  with 
his  cane  or  his  horsewhip,  with  the  most  perfect  security.  A 
poor  man  would  have  his  bones  broken  if  he  offered  to  lift  his 
hand  in  his  own  defence.  Knocking  down  is  spoken  of  in  the 
country  in  a  manner  that  makes  an  Englishman  stare.  Land- 
lords of  consequence  have  assured  me  that  many  of  their 
cottars  would  think  themeslves  honoured  by  having  their 
wives  or  daughters  sent  for  to  the  bed  of  their  master,  a 
mark  of  slavery  that  proves  the  oppression  under  which  such 
people  must  live.  Nay,  I  have  heard  anecdotes  of  the  lives 
of  people  being  made  free  with  without  any  apprehension  of 
the  justice  of  a  jury.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  is 
common ;  formerly  it  happened  every  day,  but  law  gains 
ground.  It  must  strike  the  most  careless  traveller  to  see 
whole  strings  of  cars  whipped  into  a  ditch  by  a  gentleman's 
footman  to  make  way  for  his  carriage  ;  if  they  are  overturned 
or  broken  in  pieces,  it  is  taken  in  patience  :  were  they  to  com- 
plain, they  would  perhaps  be  horsewhipped.  The  execution 
of  the  laws  lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  most  illiberal  class 
in  the  kingdom.  If  a  poor  man  lodges  a  complaint  against  a 
gentleman,  or  any  animal  that  chooses  to  call  itself  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  justice  issues  out  a  summons  for  his  appearance, 
it  is  a  fixed  affront,  and  he  will  infallibly  be  called  out.  Where 
manners  are  in  conspiracy  against  law,  to  whom  are  the  op- 
pressed people  to  have  recourse  ?     It  is  a  fact  that  a  poor 
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man  having  a  contest  with  a  gentleman  must — but  I  am 
talking  nonsense,  they  have  no  defence  but  by  means  of  pro- 
tection from  one  gentleman  against  another,  who  probably 
protects  his  vassal  as  he  would  the  sheep  he  intends  to  eat. 

"  The  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  had  been  greatly 
changed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  still  more 
under  Cromwell,  who  parcelled  out  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  officers  of  his  army,  the  ancestors  of  great 
numbers  of  the  present  possessors ;  the  colonels  of  his  regi- 
ments left  estates  which  are  now  eight  and  ten  thousand  a 
year,  and  I  know  several  gentlemen  of  two  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  at  present,  which  they  inherit  from  cap- 
tains in  the  same  service.  The  last  forfeitures  were  incurred 
in  that  war  which  stripped  and  banished  James  II.  Nineteen- 
twontieths  of  the  kingdom  changed  hands  from  Catholic  to 
Protestant.  The  lineal  descendants  of  great  families,  once 
possessed  of  vast  property,  are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the 
kingdom  in  the  lowest  situation,  working  as  cottars  for  the 
great-great-grandsons  of  men,  many  of.  whom  were  of  no 
greater  account  in  England  than  these  poor  labourers  are  at 
present  on  that  property  which  was  once  their  own.  So  en- 
tire an  overthrow  and  change  of  landed  possession  is,  within 
the  period,  to  be  found  in  scarcely  any  country  in  the  world. 
In  such  great  revolutions  of  property  the  ruined  proprietors 
have  usually  been  extirpated  or  banished  ;  but  in  Ireland  the 
case  was  otherwise  :  families  were  so  numerous,  and  so  united 
in  clans,  that  the  heir  of  an  estate  was  always  known ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  descendants 
of  the  old  landowners  regularly  transmit  by  testamentary  deed 
the  memorial  of  their  right  to  those  estates  which  once  be- 
lonf'ed  to  their  families.  From  hence  it  results  that  the 
question  of  religion  has  always  in  Ireland  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  right  to,  and  possession  of,  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  and  has  probably  received  from  this 
source  a  degree  of  acrimony,  not  at  all  wanting,  to  influence 
the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Flushed  with  success  after  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and 
animated  with  the  recollection  of  recent  injuries,  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  the  triumphant  party  had  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  moderation  towards  the  Catholic,  but  the 
amazing  circumstance  is,  that  the  great  category  of  persecut- 
ing laws  was  not  framed  during  the  life  of  that  monarch,  who 
wisely  was  a  friend  to  toleration  ;  if  ever  such  a  system  as 
would  crush  the  minds  of  a  conquered  people  into  a  slavish 
submission  was  neces-ary,  it  must  have  been  an  apparent  jus- 
tification ;  but  why  such  a  system  should  be  embraced  six  or 
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seven  years  after  the  death  of  King  WilHam,  is  not  so  easy  to 
be  accounted  for. 

"  By  the  laws  of  discovery  as  they  are  called  : — 
"  ] .  The  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  are  absolutely 

disarmed. 
"  2.  They  are  incapacitated  from  purchasing  land. 
"  3.  The  entails  of  their  estates  are  broken,  and  they  gavel 

among  the  children. 
"  4.  If  one  child  abjures  that  religion  he  inherits  the  whole 

estate,  though  he  is  the  youngest. 
"  6.  If  the  son  abjures  the  religion,  the  father  has  no  power 
over  his  estate,  but  becomes  a  pensioner  on  it  in  favour 
of  such  son. 
"  6.  No  Catholic  can  take  a  lease  for  more  than  thirty-one 

years. 
"7.  If  the  rent  of  any  Catholic  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  full  improved  value,  whoever  discovers,  takes  the 
benefit  of  the  lease. 
"  8.  Priests  who  celebrate  mass  to  be  transported,  and  if 

they  return,  to  be  hanged. 
"9.  A  Catholic  having  a  horse  in  his  possession  above  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  to  forfeit  the  same   to  the  disco- 
verer. 
"  10.  By  a  construction  of  Lord  Hard  wick's,  they  are  in- 

capacited  from  lending  any  money  on  mortgage. 
"  That  it  is  a  desirable  object  in  some  respects  to  have  a 
people  if  not  all  of  one  persuasion,  at  least  in  good  friendship 
and  brotherhood  as  to  religion,  is  undeniable.  Though  I 
think  there  are  reasons  against  wishing  a  whole  kingdom  to 
profess  only  one  similar  faith.  It  excludes  a  variety  of  disquisi- 
tions which  exercise  and  animate  the  talents  of  mankind  ;  it 
encourages  the  priests  of  the  national  religion  to  a  relaxation 
of  their  studies,  their  activity,  and  even  their  morals,  and  tends 
to  introduce  a  lazy,  wretched,  vicious,  and  ignorant  clergy :  it 
is  opposition  and  contrast  that  sharpen  the  wits  of  men.  But 
waving  these  objections,  and  considering  the  question  only  in 
a  political  view,  I  admit  that  such  a  similarity  of  worship  as 
is  followed  by  laws  equal  to  the  whole  community  to  be  an 
advantage.  Let  us  therefore  examine  whether  the  Irish  intoler- 
ant ones  have  had  the  effect  or  not. 

"  That  they  have  lessened  the  landed  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics  is  certain,  their  violence  could  not  have  had 
any  other  effect,  but  not,  however,  to  such  a  degree  as  might 
have  been  imagined.  There  are  principles  of  honour,  religion, 
ana  ties  of  blood,  too  powerful  for  tyrannic  laws  to  overcome, 
anu  which  nave  prevented  their  full  effect.     I  am  not  convinced 
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that  the  conversion  of  the  landowners,  while  all  the  rabble  re- 
tained their  religion,  was  an  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Great 
possessions  gave  those  landlords  an  interest  in  the  public  well- 
fare,  which  in  emergencies  of  danger  might  induce  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  keep  their  dependants  quiet ;  but  when 
none  are  connected  with  them  richer  than  themselves,  the 
whole  party  consisting  of  a  poor  and  half  ruined  peasantry, 
and  priests  almost  as  poor  as  themselves,  what  tie,  or  what  call 
is  there  to  restrain  the  dictates  of  resentment  and  revenge  ?  At 
this  day  the  best  subjects  among  the  Catholics,  and  many  there 
are  very  much  to  be  depended  on,  notwithstanding  all  their  op- 
pressions, are  the  men  of  landed  property;  how  impolitic  to  wish 
to  lessen  the  number  !  to  be  desirous  of  cutting  off  two  millions 
of  peasantry  from  every  possible  connection  that  can  influence 
their  submission.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  mort- 
gages, and,  in  short,  to  all  investments  of  money  within  the 
kingdom.  Surely  the  obedience  of  a  man  who  has  property 
in  the  realm  is  much  securer  than  if  all  he  is  worth  is  in  the 
English  or  Dutch  funds  !  While  prosperity  lay  exposed  to  the 
practices  of  power,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  had  been 
stripped  of  their  all,  were  more  enraged  than  converted  ;  they 
adhered  to  the  persuasion  of  their  fbrefathers  with  the  steadi- 
est and  most  determined  zeal ;  while  the  priests,  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  a  thousand  inducements,  made  proselytes  among 
the  common  Protestants  in  defiance  of  every  danger.  And 
the  great  glaring  fact  yet  remains,  and  is  even  admitted  by 
the  warmest  advocates  for  the  laws  of  discovery,  that  the 
established  religion  has  not  gained  upon  the  Catholic  in  point 
of  numbers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  latter  has  been  rather 
on  the  increase.  Public  lists  have  been  returned  in  the  seve- 
ral dioceses  which  confirm  this  fact ;  and  the  intelligence  I 
received  on  my  journey  spoke  the  same  language. 

"  But  if  these  exertions  of  a  succession  of  ignorant  legisla- 
tures have  failed  continually  in  propagating  the  religion  of 
government,  or  in  adding  to  the  internal  security  of  the  king- 
dom, much  more  have  they  failed  in  the  great  object  of  national 
prosperity.  The  only  considerable  manufacture  in  Ireland 
which  carries  in  all  its  parts  the  appearance  of  industry,  is 
the  linen,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  solely 
confined  to  the  Protestant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  yet  we  may 
see,  from  the  example  of  France  and  other  countries,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  itself  that  is 
incompatible  with  manufacturing  industry.  The  poor  Catholics 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  spin  wool  very  generally,  but  the  pur- 
chasers of  their  labour,  and  the  whole  worsted  trade,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Quakers  of  Clonraell,  Carrick,  Bandon.  &c.     The 
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fact  is,  the  professors  of  that  religion  are  under  such  discour- 
agements that  they  cannot  engage  in  any  trade  which  requires 
both  industry  and  capital.     If  they  succeed  and  make  a  for- 
tune, what  are  they  to  do  with  it  ?  They  can  neither  buy  land 
nor  take  a  mortgage,  not  even  fine  down  the  rent  of  a  lease." 
Where  is  there  a  people  in  the  world  to  be  found  industrious 
under  such  a  circumstance  ?  But  it  seems  to  be  the  meaning, 
wish,  and   intent  of  the  discover^/  laws,  that  none  of  them 
should  ever  be  rich.     It  is  the  principle  of  that  system  that 
wealthy   subjects   would  be   nuisances,  and   therefore   every 
means  is  taken  to  reduce  and  keep  them  to  a  state  of  poverty. 
If  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  laws,  they  are  the  most  abomi- 
nable heap  of  self  contradictions  that  ever  were  issued  in  the 
world.     They  are  framed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Catholic 
shall  have  the  inducement  to  become  rich ;  but  if,  in  spite  of 
these  laws,  he  should  accidentally  gain  wealth,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  should  not  afford  him  a  possibility  of  investing  it. 
Take  the  laws  and  their  execution  into  one  view,  and  this  state 
of  the  case  is  so  true,  that  they  actually  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  much  levelled  at  the  religion  as  at  the  property  that  is 
found  in  it.     By  the  law  a  priest  is  to  be  transported  and 
hanged  for  reading  mass,  but  the  mass  is  very  readily  left  to 
them  with  impunity.     Let  the  same  priest,  however,  make  a 
fortune  by  his  mass,  and  from  that  moment  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  persecution.     The  domineering  aristocracy  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  Protestants  feel  the  sweets  of  having  two  millions 
of  slaves ;  they  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the  tenets  of 
that  religion  which  keeps  them  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  sub- 
jection ;  but  property  and  slavery  are  too  incompatible  to  live 
together;     Hence  the  special  care  taken  that  no  such  thing 
should  arise  among  them.'" 

Mr  Young  proceeds  to  utter  a  momentous  truth.  It  is 
the  history  of  Ireland.     We  print  it  in  italics. 

"  Relative  to  the  national  welfare,  it  must  appear  extremely 
evident  to  the  unprejudiced,  that  an  aristocracy  of  Jive  hun- 
dred thousand  Protestants^  crushing  the  industry/  of  two  millions 
of  poor  Catholics,  can  never  advance  the  public  interest.  Secure 
the  industry  of  your  people,  and  leave  their  religion  to  itself. 
It  is  their  hands,  not  their  faith,  you  want ;  but  do  not  tie 
these  behind  them,  and  then  ask  why  they  are  not  better 
employed.  How  is  agriculture  to  flourish,  manufactures  to 
be  established,  or  commerce  to  extend  in  a  dependant  country 
labouring  under  great  disadvantages,  if  the  united  capitals, 
industry,  activity,  and  attention  of  the  whole  community,  be 
not  employed  for  such  purposes  ?  When  the  territory  of  an 
island  lies  in  such  a  wretched  state  that,  though  blessed  with 
a  better  soil,  it  yields,  on  comparison  with  England,  as  only  8 
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to  11  :  when  manufactures  are  of  so  sickly  a  growth  as  fo  l.« 
confined  ahnost  to  one  province,  and  wlien  trfdp  h  \n!.       t 
exist  only  by  the  ships' of  oth;r  cou^  r"s  appe^nn;  in^th: 
.  harbours;  while  a  kingdom  is  in  such  a  situation's  "fwTsdom 
to  persist  in  a  system  which  has  no  other  effpcf  AVn  ^'.''^ 
de  eat^  or  exterminate  the  capital  and  induf'y  oJ  four  fitS 
of  the  inhabitants  I  Surely  the  gentlemen  of  tha^countT  when 
they  complain  of  restricted  commerce,  and  the  reSnrP  nf 
the  rentals  of  the  absentees  to  Englknd,  canrtbf  thought 
serious  in  lamenting  the  situation  of  their  country  wh  le  thev 
continue  wedded  to  that  internal  ruin  which    s^e  ™k  i 
their  own  hands  and  the  favourite  child  of  their  most  active 
exertions      Complain  not  of  restrictions  while  you  yoursetS 
enforce  the  most  enormous  restrictions  ;  for  wL  JeTehol 
ofahsentees  when  compared  with  the  absence  ofZltryatd 
wealth  from  the^mmense  mass  of  two  millions  of  sZti  'I 
should  be  well  founded  in  the  assertion  that  both  these  evil« 
great  and  acknowledged  as  they  are,  are  trifles  when  compared 
with  the  poverty  and  debility  which  result  from  theoppreZn  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.     Encourage  the  industry  of  those  two 
millions  of  Idle  people,  and  the  wlalth  arising  frL  it  wH  make 
ample  amends  for  most  of  the  evils  complained  of    n  ireUnd 
This  remedy  is  in  your  hands ;  you  have  no  rivals  to  fear     no 
ministers  to  oppose  you."  ' 

It  is  to  Arthur  Young's  forcible  reasoning  that  Ireland 

CT'J^XI'T:  ^%^T^^  of  those  pfnaltwsS 
were  called  the  Laws  of  Discovery.  Their  repeal  una 
forced  upon  Lord  North  in  1779,  the  /ear  after  Mr^Youn.'s 
book  was  published.  But  they  were  practically  retained  Ion  ' 
after  they  were  removed  from  the  Statute  Book.  With  man? 
rlttined '"'f  T.'  landowners  these  penal  laws  are  practS 
/^ri-  P./''  w  P""'""*  P""^^'  (1848.)-(^..  Letters  fi-l 
la/cen  by  the  Devon  Commission  in  1844  ) 
r-\}t^  Young  vvas  now  well  known  both  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  not  yet  foTt v 

L'rTl    f  .r  '"'  "^T^^^  ""'''  P^"«*^^^^  ^-^  Scientific'  agric2 
turists  of  the  age      His  reputation  had  risen  graduallf  and 

r'TnnarorA^'-'lr"'^    '"*^^y^^^  1784liecomm;nced 
\Z   pt  Agriculture,''  a  monthly  publication,  contain- 

ing  essays,    communications,  and    facts  on   agricul  ure   and 
madon     T^^^^^^-PJ-^^^"?  ^  "^ost  valuable  mass  of  in?or 
h^s  dpn'fl,        A  ■  T^'^T^^^  "nder  his  superintendence  till 

Yo,?nf^r  .'r-f  u.  ^^  ^o^ty-five  octavo  volumes,  but  Mr 
iTnr^W^  "^i  ^"""'t^''  P"^«"^^«  *o  the  economy  of  his  native 
ho  ;nnr ''  T*^'".'  *^^^*^"'  knowledge  and  science  led  h im  lo 
the  continent,   where  he  expected  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
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improvement,  among  the  philosophers  and  economists  of 
France.  He  also  traversed,  in  pursuit  ol'his  favourite  subjects, 
both  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  in  1791  published  his  travels  in 
these  countries. 

At  this  period  his  attention,  with  that  of  most  political 
speculators  and  economists,  was  powerfully  arrested  by  the 
events  which  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  the  influence  of  which 
seemed  likely  to  produce  very  extensive  and  momentous 
changes  in  all  the  established  governments  of  Christendom. 
The  French  revolution  was  the  topic  of  general  conversation, 
and  of  a  warm  public  controversy.  It  was  viewed  by  all  par- 
ties not  as  a  mere  war  of  power,  but  of  principle.  In  this 
controversy,  Mr  Young  appeared  as  the  author  of  a  bold 
and  vigorous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Example  of  France — 
A  Warning  to  Great  Britain."  This  pamphlet  was  published 
in  1792,  and  in  the  year  following  Mr  Young  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture — then  recently  estab- 
lished. From  this  period  he  was  much  engaged  in  public 
business,  and  frequently  came  forward  with  small  publications 
on  the  politics  of  the  day  ;  and  on  the  questions  of  national 
interest,  all  his  productions,  as  they  flowed  from  a  vigorous 
mind  and  strong  feelings,  arrested  a  large  share  of  pubiic 
attention,  and  were  extensively  read  out  of  his  own  country. 
Besides  his  occasional  pieces,  which  were  numerous,  he  con- 
tinued his  "  Annals  of  Agriculture"'*' monthly,  and  published  at 
intervals  surveys  and  reports  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  ISor- 
folk,  Lincoln,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Oxford.  The  French 
Directory,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Carnot,  ordered  all 
his  works  then  published  to  be  translated  into  French  and 
published  at  Paris ;  and  a  copy  of  the  translation,  consisting 
of  twenty  volumes  octavo,  was  presented  to  the  author.  At 
a  subsequent  period  Napoleon  sent  him  an  autograph  letter, 
thanking  him  for  his  works  descriptive  of  France. 

The  death  of  a  beloved  daughter,  in  1797,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Mr  Young's  mind  :  it  gave  a  religious  impulse 
to  his  feelings,  and  he  thenceforward  maintained  a  high  char- 
acter in  the  Christian  world.  In  1811  he  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  by  cataract.  He  prepared,  after  this  distressing  calamity, 
several  useful  publications,  both  on  his  favourite  study  of 
agriculture,  and  on  practical  and  experimental  religion.  Two 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  non-conformist  divines  were 
among  his  chosen  authors ;  and  from  their  writings  he  made 
interesting  selections  of  the  most  choice  and  favourable  pas- 
sages, and  published  them  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  entitled, 
"  Oweniana  and  Baxteriana.''  Up  to  the  very  period  of  his 
last  illness,  he  was  employed  in  useful  studies,  and  wasprepar- 

VOL.  I  18 
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ing  a  new  work  on  agriculture,  containing  the  chief  results  of 
his  observations  and  experience  through  the  space  of  sixty 
years. 

"  The  closing  scenes  of  his  valuable  and  useful  life,'"  says  a 
biographic  writer  in  Fullartons  Lives,  "  were  worthy  of  so 
great  a  man,  and  truly  honourable  to  that  grace  of  which  he 
enjoyed  no  common  share.  The  disease  with  which  he  was 
afflicted  was  of  the  most  painful  nature.  Under  its  progress 
to  the  fatal  issue,  he  manifested  the  strongest  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  religion,  and  the  all-sufficient  grace  of  the 
Redeemer.  He  was  never  heard  to  repine  against  the  will 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  but  frequently  admonished  himself, 
by  pious  and  solemn  reflections,  which  he  would  utter  aloud. 
His  last  hours  were  chiefly  occupied  in  prayer,  and  in  ejacula- 
tions of  the  most  spiritual  character.  Towards  the  last,  he 
expressed  a  strong  confidence  in  the  hopes  and  promises  of 
the  gospel,  and  earnestly  sought  deliverance  from  the  body  of 
sin  and  death  under  which  he  groaned.  He  expired  on  12th 
of  April  1820,  in  the  house  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
Sackville  Street,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age." 

The  works  of  Mr  Young  abound  with  sound  aphorisms  in 
political  economy,  uttered  at  a  time  when  these  were  little 
appreciated.  The  mercantile  theory  of  monopoly  and  protec- 
tion had  long  been  in  operation,  and  still  was.  Mr  Young, 
though  not  writing  so  correctly  in  theory  as  Adam  Smith,  was 
yet  the  most  influential  of  the  anti-monopolist  and  free  trade 
authors.  On  the  corn  trade  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
principles  which  he  advanced  against  commercial  monopoly. 
13ut  as  a  practical  writer,  we  may  question  if  either  before  him 
or  after  him  there  has  been  any  man  in  Britain  whose  pen 
has  been  so  immediately  and  permanently  useful  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  mankind  as  his  pen.  The  poets  and  the  moralists 
jnay  have  written  more  gracefully — though  he  too  wrote 
gracefully,  and  was,  incidentally,  both  a  poet  and  a  moralist. 
They  may  have  ascended  in  loftier  flights  from  the  earth,  and 
have  flown  farther  ;  they  may  have  discovered  new  regions  of 
thought,  or  have  created  them,  and  clothed  their  creations 
with  beauty ;  but  Arthur  Young  remained  upon  the  earth, 
and  concerned  himself  with  the  literal  earth,  and  it  only  ;  and 
did  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  clothe  it  with  green- 
ness, floweriness,  and  fruit. 

When  Mr  Pitfs  liberal  treaty  with  France  in  1787,  by 
allowing  the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  to  France, 
gave  so  much  uneasiness  to  the  English  manufacturers, 
Arthur  Young  was  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  free  trade 
policy  of  Mr  Pitt.    He  published  several  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  one  of  them  directed  chiefly  to  Mr  Hustler  of  Bradford,  a 
manufacturer,  who,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest  of  Yorkshire,  ad- 
vocated an  establishment  of  "  riding  officers,"  to  extend  round 
the  shores  of  England,  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  Chester, 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  by  smugglers — he  alleging 
that  13,000  packs  were  smuggled  to  France  yearly,  whereby 
the  price  was  enhanced  to  the  British  manufacturer.  In  one 
of  Arthur  Young^s  pamphlets  on  the  wool  trade,  chiefly  ad- 
dressed to  the  monopolist  manufacturers,  he  says — "  The 
manufacturer  says  to  the  farmer,  (or  flockmaster,)  I  will 
have  your  wool  100  per  cent,  cheaper  than  you  could  sell  it 
abroad.  Very  well,  replies  the  farmer,  then  you  will  allow 
me  to  buy  my  coat  at  the  cheapest  market.  Not  at  all,  replies 
the  other ;  you  shall  buy  it  of  no  one  but  me,  let  the  price  be 
what  it  may."  He  refers  here  specially  to  the  opposition  of 
the  whole  of  the  liritish  manufacturers  and  traders  to  the 
propositions  of  Mr  Pitt  for  freeing  the  trade  with  Ireland  in 
1785 — three  years  before. 

Some  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  Arthur  Young  on  the 
score  of  his  hostility  to  commerce.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  commercial  spirit,"  he 
means  the  monopolist  spirit.  A 11  commerce  up  to  his  time  had 
been  a  series  of  monopolies.  The  commercial  classes  were  the 
instigators  and  abettors  of  war  in  favour  of  monopolies  against 
foreign  countries,  or  of  war  in  favour  of  aggressions  upon  the 
trade  of  other  countries.  The  wars  forced  upon  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  carried  on  by  the  elder  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
were  popular  wars,  and  their  popularity  arose  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  directed  against  Spanish  commerce  and  French 
colonial  trade.  Arthur  Young  refers  to  their  origin  in  the 
following  section,  whichis  a  forcible  and  truthful  description 
of  the  poHcy  which  had  guided  England  up  to  the  year  when 
he  was  writing — 1778.  For  commerce,  we  should,  however, 
now  read  monopoly. 


SECT.  X. THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

"  The  entire  administration  of  the  colonies  has  been  com- 
mercial," says  Arthur  Young.  "  It  has  been  made  a  trader's 
project,  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  pervaded  every  step  of  our 
progress  in  planting  and  rearing  those  settlements.  They 
were  governed  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  counting-house,  which, 
in  the  plantation  of  countries  formed  to  be  the  residence  of 
great  nations,  neither  saw  nor  permitted  anything  better  than 
a  monopohzed  market.  It  was  this  spirit  that  shackled  those 
countries  in  such  commercial  fetters  as  to  render  them  inca- 
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pable  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  Had  a  more  liberal  policy  been  embraced, 
such  contributions  would  have  been  early  introduced,  with  a 
capability  (from  a  fi-ee  commerce)  of  supporting  them.  The 
commercial  government  gave  up  the  advantage  of  all  contri- 
bution for  the  greater  profit  of  monopoly  :  it  was  evident  that 
both  could  not  be  had,  till  those  countries  became  too  great 
and  powerful  to  be  forced  into  new  and  unjust  habits.  No- 
thing therefore  can  be  more  idle  than  to  say  that  this  set  of 
men,  or  the  other  administration,  or  that  great  minister, 
occasioned  the  American  war.  It  was  not  the  stamp  act, 
nor  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  it  was  neither  Lord  Rock- 
ingham nor  Lord  North;  but  it  was  that  baleful  monopolizing 
spirit  of  commerce  that  wished  to  govern  great  nations  on  the 
maxims  of  the  counter.  That  did  govern  them  so ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  and  the  Indies  does  still  govern  them  so. 
Had  not  the  trader's  system  been  embraced,  America  would, 
in  consequence  of  taxation,  have  been  long  ago  united  with 
Britain  ;  but  our  traders  knew  very  well  that  a  free  commerce 
would  follow  a  union. 

'*  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  loss  of  vast  territories  that  we  feel 
the  direful  effects  of  the  monopolizing'  spirit.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  national  debt  is  owing  to  the  two  last  wars,  which 
cost  us  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  arose  solely  from 
mercantile  causes  :  that  of  1 740  was  a  war  for  the  protection 
of  English  smugglers;  and  that  of  1756  sprung  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  French  would  divide  the  American 
market  with  our  traders  ;  the  present,  which  may  be  as  ex- 
pensive before  it  is  finished  as  either  of  the  former,  was  owing 
to  a  determination  to  secure  the  market  we  had  gained.  But 
all  the  wars  are  for  markets  or  smuggling,  or  trade  or  manu- 
facture. That  vast  debt  which  debilitates  the  kingdom,  those 
taxes  we  pay  for  having  lost  thirteen  provinces,  and  the  hazard 
we  now  run  of  losing  or  ruining  Ireland,  are  all  owing  to  the 
former  predilection  of  our  government  for  the  trading  (mono- 
polist) system. 

"  I  should  go  much  beyond  the  line  of  truth  to  declare  that 
trade  and  manufacture  are  necessarily  ruinous.  The  very 
contrary  is  my  opinion ;  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  flour- 
ishing commerce,  are  the  very  best  friends  of  agriculture,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  more  at  large  in  my  Political 
Arithmetic.  What  I  would  urge  here  is,  that  trade  is  an 
admirable  thing ;  but  a  trading  government  a  most  pernicious 
one.  Protect  and  encourage  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  every  exertion  of  their  industry ;  but  listen  not  to  them  in 
the  legislature.     They  never  yet  were  the  fathers  of  a  scheme 
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that  had  not  monopoly  for  its  principle.  It  has  been  the 
fatality  of  our  government  to  attend  to  them  on  every  occa- 
sion. We  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  full  maturity  of  the 
evils  which  a  legislature  influenced  by  traders  can  bring  upon 
a  country.  Nor  can  I,  without  astonishment,  view  the  com- 
mercial jealousy  that  has  arisen  in  Europe  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Other  nations  have  caught  of  us  the  commercial  spirit. 
They  have  attributed  the  effects  of  the  noblest  and  most  per- 
fect system  of  freedom  the  world  has  ever  seen  to  the  trade  of 
the  country.  Deluded  mortals !  Give  your  subjects  the 
liberty  which  EngHshmen  enjoy,  and  trade  will  spring  up  one 
among  the  many  luxuriant  branches  of  that  wide-extended 
tree.  Liberty,  not  trade,  has  been  the  cause  of  England's 
greatness.  Commerce  and  all  its  consequences  have  been  the 
effect^  not  the  cause  of  our  happiness.  France  has,  v\ith  the 
same  sort  of  folly,  overlooked  the  simple  and  obvious  advant- 
age of  improving  her  noble  territory  for  the  more  precarious 
profits  of  trade :  and  what  are  the  consequences  ?  She  too 
has  hazarded  those  wars  for  commerce  which  have  exhausted 
her  resources,  mortgaged  her  revenues,  and  debilitated  every 
princi-ple  of  her  national  strength. 

*'  When  the  present  rage  for  monopoly  (the  true  charac- 
teristic of  the  commercial  system)  has  half  beggared  Europe 
with  the  thirst  of  wealth,  and  nations  have  grown  wiser  by 
experience,  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  found  their  greatness 
in  the  full  cultivation  of  their  territories  ;  the  wealth  resulting 
from  that  exertion  will  remain  at  home  and  be  secure ;  no- 
thing in  that  progress  will  kindle  the  jealousy  of  neighbours — 
no  vile  monopolies — no  restrictions — no  regulating  duties  are 
wanting :  perpetual  wars,  heavy  debts,  and  ruinous  taxes,  will 
not  be  necessary  to  extend  and  promote  agriculture,  insepar- 
able as  they  have  been  from  commerce. 

*'  To  a  philosophical  eye  the  present  conduct  of  commercial 
Europe  is  an  inexplicable  enigma.  The  mercantile  system  of 
England  having  grasped  at  and  possessed  the  monopoly  of 
the  North  American  market,  France,  in  the  transactions 
which  preceded  the  war  of  1756,  manifested  the  plainest  jea- 
lousy of  our  power  in  North  America ;  the  most  ill-founded 
jealousy,  as  experience  has  shewn,  that  could  actuate  a  nation. 
The  two  countries  engaged  in  the  war  upon  a  subject  merely 
commercial ;  and  it  cost,  between  them,  above  an  hundred 
millions  sterling,  the  one  to  be  driven  out  of  Canada,  and  the 
other  to  lose  America  by  rebellion.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
rulers  of  these  two  kingdoms,  if  they  had  an  inclination  to 
amuse  themselves  with  expending  such  a  sum,  had  so  poor  a 
genius  that  they  could  not  devise  the  means  of  doing  it  at 
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home,  in  the  encourae^ement  of  agriculture  and  arts ;  in  indo- 
sures,  navigation,  roads,  harbours,  the  cultivation  of  wastes, 
draining  marshes,  raising  palaces,  &;c.? 

"  In  the  Duke  de  ChoiseuFs  ministry  we  were  on  the  point 
of  another  commercial  war :  we  had  a  greater  trade  to  India 
than  France,  and,  in  order  to  balance  it,  that  kingdom  was 
ready  to  expend  fifty  millions  more.  Then  Spain  takes  com- 
mercial umbrage  at  our  settling  with  commercial  views  on  a 
rock,  the  great  products  of  which  are  seals  and  penguins  ;  the 
affair  could  not  cost  less  than  five  millions  ;  but  that  is  a  trifle 
in  the  affairs  of  trade — for  see,  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  fresh 
career  of  commerce  with  America  and  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon.  Upon  a  moderate  computation,  France,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  will  each  of  them  spend  enough  in  it  to  improve 
three  or  four  provinces  to  the  highest  pitch  of  cultivation  ; 
which,  instead  of  slaughtering  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  leaving  thrice  that  number  of  widows  and  orphans, 
would  render  a  greater  number  of  families  happy  for  life,  and 
leave  a  rich  and  increasing  legacy  of  ease  and  plenty  to  their 
posterity^  and  all  the  slaughter,  ruin,  poverty,  and  destruc- 
tion that  is  thus  brought  on  the  human  species,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  commerce. 

"  It  was  the  commercial  system  that  founded  those  colonies 
— commercial  profits  reared  them — commercial  avarice  mono- 
polized them — and  commercial  ignorance  now  was  to  recover 
the  possession  of  what  is  not  intrinsically  worth  the  powder 
and  ball  that  are  shot  away  in  the  quarrel.  The  same  bane- 
ful commercial  genius  influences  France  and  Spain  to  exhaust 
their  revenues,  ruin  their  subjects,  and  stagnate  every  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  for  distant,  ideal,  and  precarious  com- 
mercial advantages." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  independence,  says  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laics,  (by  John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  1848,)  "the  American  colonies  could  importer 
export  nothing  in  any  but  British  vessels. 

''•  They  could  not  export  the  most  important  articles  of  their 
produce  to  any  part  of  Europe  other  than  Great  Britain." 
The  separation  of  America  may  be  traced  to  these  and  the  like 
perverse  acts  of  parliament. 

Mr  Bancroft,  the  American  historian,  says  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  and  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  which  Arthur  Young 
writes  so  severely — "  Those  acts  avowed  the  design  of  sacri- 
ficing the  natural  rights  of  the  colonists  to  English  interests. 
The  harbours  of  the  colonies  were  shut  against  the  Dutch 
and  every  foreign  vessel.  American  industry  produced  arti- 
cles for  exportation  ;  but  these  articles  were  of  two  kinds. 
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Some  were  produced  in  quantities  only  in  America,  and  would 
not  compete  in  the  English  market  with  English  productions. 
These  were  enumerated,  and  it  was  declared  that  none  of 
them  should  be  transported  to  any  other  country  than  those 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure ;  and,  as  new  articles  of  industry  of  this  class  grew  up  in 
America,  they  were  added  to  the  Hst.  Hardly  had  time  enough 
elapsed  for  a  voyage  or  two  across  the  Atlantic,  before  it  was 
found  that  the  English  merchant  might  derive  still  further 
advantages  by  the  imposition  of  still  further  restraints  at 
the  cost  of  the  colonists.  A  new  law  prohibited  the  import- 
ation of  European  commodities  into  the  colonies,  except 
in  English  ships  from  England.  The  activity  of  the  ships 
of  New  England,  which  should  have  excited  admiration, 
excited  envy  in  the  minds  of  the  English.  The  law  was  still 
more  injurious  to  England,  from  its  influence  on  the  connexion 
between  the  colonies  and  the  metropolis.  Durable  relations 
in  society  are  correlative  and  reciprocally  beneficial.  In  this 
case,  the  statute  was  made  by  one  party  to  bind  the  other, 
and  was  made  on  iniquitous  principles.  Established  as  the 
law  of  the  strongest,  it  could  endure  no  longer  than  the  superi- 
ority in  force.  It  converted  commerce,  which  should  be  the 
bond  of  peace,  into  a  source  of  rankling  hostility,  and  scat- 
tered the  certain  seeds  of  a  civil  war." 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  Mr  Huskisson.  In  his 
defence  of  his  modification  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  he  said  : — 
*'  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  attempt  to  tax  our  Ameri- 
can colonies  without  their  consent  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  mother  country  ;  but  if 
the  whole  history  of  the  period  between  1663  and  1773  be 
attentively  examined,  I  think  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  that, 
however  the  attempt  at  taxation  may  have  contributed  some- 
what to  hasten  the  explosion,  the  train  had  been  long  laid,  by 
the  severe  and  exasperating  efforts  of  this  country,  to  enforce, 
with  inopportune  and  increasing  rigour,  the  strictest  and  most 
annoying  regulations  of  our  colonial  and  navigation  code.  Every 
petty  adventure  in  which  the  colonists  embarked  was  viewed  by 
the  merchants  of  this  country,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  commercial  monopoly  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  professional  subtlety  of  lawyers  and  the  practical  in- 
genuity of  custom-house  officers  were  constantly  at  work  in 
ministering  to  the  jealous  but  mistaken  views  of  our  seaports. 
Blind  to  the  consequences  elsewhere,  they  persisted  in  their 
attempts  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize  in 
New  England,  until  these  attempts  roused  a  very  different 
spirit — that  spirit  which  ventured  to  look  for  political  indepen- 
dence in  the  result  of  a  successful  rebellion." 
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We  here  see  that  Mr  Young  is  amply  borne  out  in  his 
allegation,  that  it  was  commercial  monopoly  which  separated 
Britain  and  America.     Let  us  again  turn  to  Ireland. 


SECT.  XI. THE  COMMEUCIAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  IRELAND  AND 

ENGLAND  UP    TO  1785. 

"  The  only  manufacture,'"'  says  Arthur  Young,  "  of  consider- 
able importance  in  Ireland  is  that  of  linen,  which  the  Irish 
have  for  near  a  century  considered  as  the  great  staple  of  the 
kingdom.  The  history  of  it  in  its  earlier  periods  is  very  little 
known ;  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien  was  chairman,  examined  the  national  records 
with  great  attention,  in  order  to  discover  how  long  they  had 
been  in  it ;  all  that  they  discovered  was,  that  by  an  act  passed 
in  1542,  the  33d  of  Henry  VIIT.,  linen  and  woollen  yarn  were 
enumerated  among  the  most  considerable  branches  of  trade 
possessed  by  the  natives  of  Ireland,  in  an  act  made  against 
grey  merchants  forestalling.  By  the  11th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  same  act  was  revived,  and  a  further  law  made  against  wa- 
tering hemp  or  flax,  &c.  in  rivers.  By  the  13th  of  Elizabeth, 
ail  persons  were  prohibited  from  exporting  wool,  flax,  linen, 
and  woollen  yarn,  except  merchants  residing  in  cities  and  bor- 
oughs ;  and  by  a  further  act,  the  same  year,  a  penalty  of  12d. 
a-pound  was  imposed  on  all  flax  or  linen  yarn  exported,  and  Sd. 
more  for  the  use  of  the  town  exporting  from.  In  this  last  act, 
it  is  recited  that  the  merchants  of  Ireland  had  been  exporters 
of  those  articles  in  trade  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  preced- 
ing that  period ;  and  by  many  subsequent  acts  and  proclama- 
tions, during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  those  manufactures 
were  particularly  attended  to,  from  whence  it  evidently  ap- 
peared that  the  kingdom  possessed  an  export  trade  in  these 
commodities  at  those  early  periods.  The  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Lord- Lieutenant  in  Charles  I.''s  reign,  passed  several  laws, 
and  took  various  measures  to  encourage  this  manufacture, 
insomuch  that  he  has  by  some  authors  been  said  to  have  es- 
tablished it  originally.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in 
King  William's  reign,  it  arose  to  be  an  object  of  consequence, 
but  not  singly  so ;  for  it  appears,  from  a  variety  of  records  in 
both  kingdoms,  that  the  Irish  had  then  a  considerable  woollen 
manufacture  for  exportation,  which  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  manufacturers  in  that  commodity  so  much,  that  they 
presented  so  many  petitions  to  both  Lords  and  Commons  as 
to  induce  those  bodies  to  enter  fully  into  their  jealousies  and 
illiberal  views,  which  occasioned  the  famous  compact  between 
the  two  nations  brought  on  in  the  following  manner: — 
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1698. — "The  Earl  of  Stamford  reported  from  the  Lorda 
committees  (appointed  to  draw  an  address  to  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  relating  to  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland) 
the  following  address,  viz. : — 

"  We,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, do  humbly  represent  unto  your  majesty  that  the 
growing  manufacture  of  cloth  in  Ireland^  both  by  the  cheap- 
pess  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries  of  life  and  goodness  of  materials 
for  making  all  manner  of  cloth,  doth  invite  your  subjects  of 
England,  with  their  families  and  servants,  to  leave  their  habi- 
tations to  settle  tiiere,  to  the  increase  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  Ireland,  which  makes  your  loyal  subjects  in  this  kingdom 
very  apprehensive  that  the  further  growth  of  it  may  greatly 
prejudice  the  said  manufacture  here,  by  which  the  trade  of 
this  nation  and  the  value  of  lands  will  very  much  decrease, 
and  the  numbers  of  your  people  be  much  lessened  here : 
wherefore,  we  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  most  sacred  ma- 
jesty, that  your  majesty  would  be  pleased,  in  the  most  public 
and  effectual  way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all  your  subjects 
of  Ireland  that  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture there,  hath  long,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  with 
great  jealousie  by  all  your  subjects  of  this  kingdom ;  and,  if 
not  timely  remedied,  may  occasion  very  strict  laws,  totally  to 
prohibit  and  suppress  the  same  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
turn  their  industry  and  skill  to  the  setting  and  improving  the 
linen  manufacture,  for  which,  generally,  the  lands  of  that  king- 
dom are  very  proper,  thoy  shall  receive  all  countenance,  favour, 
and  protection,  from  your  royal  influence  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  promoting  of  the  said  linen  manufacture,  to  all  the 
advantage  and  profit  that  kingdom  can  be  capable  of." 
To  which  the  House  agreed. 

"  It  is  ordered,  by  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  par- 
liament assembled,  that  the  Lords,  with  white  staves,  do  humbly 
attend  his  majesty  with  the  address  of  this  house,  concerning 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland. 

"  The  Lord  Steward  reported  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
address,  to  this  effect,  viz, : — 

"  That  his  majesty  will  take  care  to  do  what  their  Lordships 
have  desired.  ^Ashley  Co wper. 

*' Clerk  Parliamentor." 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  being  very  seosible  that 
the  wealth  and  power  of  this  kingdom  do,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  preserving  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  much 
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US  possible,  entire  to  this  realm,  think  it  becomes  us,  like  our 
ancestors,  to  be  jealous  of  the  establishment  and  increase 
thereof  elsewhere,  and  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  it. 

"  And,  therefore,  we  cannot  without  trouble  observe  that 
Ireland — dependant  on,  and  protected  by  England,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  they  have ;  and  which  is  so  proper  for  the  linen 
manufacture,  the  establishment  and  growth  of  which  there  would 
be  so  enriching  to  themselves  and  so  profitable  to  England — 
should  of  late  apply  itself  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  unwillingly 
promote  the  linen  trade,  which  would  benefit  both  them  and 
us. 

*'  The  consequence  whereof  will  necessitate  your  parliament 
of  England  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  threatens 
us,  unless  your  majesty,  by  your  authority  and  great  wisdom, 
shall  find  means  to  secure  the  trade  of  England,  by  making 
your  subjects  of  Ireland  to  pursue  the  joint  interest  of  both 
kingdoms. 

"  And  we  do  most  humbly  iraolore  your  majesty^s  protection 
and  favour  in  this  matter,  and  that  you  will  make  it  your 
royal  care,  and  enjoin  all  those  you  employ  in  Ireland,  to 
make  it  their  care,  and  use  their  utmost  diligence,  to  hinder 
the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland,  except  to  be  imported 
hither,  and  for  the  discouraging  the  woollen  manufactures,  and 
encouraging  the  linen  manufactures  in  Ireland,  to  which  we 
shall  always  be  ready  to  give  our  utmost  assistance. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  the  whole  house." 

HIS  majesty's  answer. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  to  encourage  the  linen  manufac- 
ture there  ;  and  to  promote  the  trade  of  England. 

"  Thursday,  llth  September  16^8." 

PART  OF  THE  LORD- JUSTICIi's  SPEECH. 

"  Amongst  these  bills  there  is  one  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures.  At  our  first  meeting, 
we  recommended  to  you  that  matter;  and  we  have  now  en- 
deavoured to  render  that  bill  practicable  and  useful  for  that 
effect,  and  as  such  wo  now  recommend  it  to  you.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  manufacture  will  contribute  much  to  people  the 
country,  and  will  be  found  much  more  advantageous  to  this 
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kingdom  than  the  woollen  manufacture,  which,  bei'-g  the 
settled  staple  trade  of  England,  from  whence  all  foreign  mar- 
kets are  supplied,  can  never  be  encouraged  here  for  that 
purpose  ;  whereas  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  will  not 
only  be  encouraged,  as  inconsistent  with  the  trade  of  England, 
but  will  render  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  both  useful  and  ne- 
cessary to  England." 

The  Commons  of  Ireland  returned  the  following  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne  : — 

"  We  pray  leave  to  assure  your  excellencies  that  we  shall 
heartily  endeavour  to  establish  a  linen  and  hempen  manufac- 
ture here,  and  to  render  the  same  useful  to  England,  as  well 
as  advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  and  that  we  hope  to  find 
such  a  temperament  in  respect  to  the  woollen  trade  here,  that 
the  same  may  not  be  injurious  to  England.""  And  they  passed  a 
law  that  session,  commencing  the  25th  of  March  1699,  laying 
4s.  additional  duty  on  every  20s.  value  of  broadcloth  exported 
out  of  Ireland,  and  2s.  on  every  20s.  value  of  serges,  baize, 
kerseys,  stuffs,  or  any  other  new  sort  of  drapery  made  of 
wool,  or  mixed  with  wool,  (fi'iezes  only  excepted,)  which  was, 
in  effect,  a  prohibition.  And  in  the  same  session  a  law  was 
passed  in  England  restraining  Ireland  from  exporting  those 
woollen  manufactures,  including  frieze,  to  any  other  parts,  ex- 
cept England  and  Wales. 

*'  The  addresses  of  the  two  houses  to  the  king,""  says  Arthur 
Young,  "carry  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  source,  the 
jealousy  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  ;  I  might  add  their 
ignorance  too  ;  they  are  dictated  upon  the  narrow  idea,  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  fabrics  of  Ireland  was  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  those  of  England ;  it  would,  at  present,  be 
fortunate  for  both  kingdoms  if  these  errors  had  been  confined 
to  the  last  century.  There  is  an  equal  mixture  also  of  false- 
hood in  the  representations  ;  for  they  assert  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  necessaries  in  Ireland  drew  from  England  the  woollen 
manufactures  :  but  they  forgot  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Ire- 
land to  which  no  workman  in  the  world  ever  yet  emigrated. 
The  Irish  were  engaged  in  various  slight  fabrics  not  made  in 
England  ;  but  had  they  been  employed  on  broadcloth  for  ex- 
portation, the  English  manufacture  would  well  have  bore  it ; 
they  did,  at  that  time  and  afterwards,  bear  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  French  fabrics,  and  yet  flourished.  We  have  had  so 
long  an  experience  of  markets  increasing  with  industry  and 
invention,  that  the  time  ought  to  have  come  long  ago  for 
viewing  competitors  without  the  eye  of  jealousy. 

"  The  memoirs  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  expression  in  tho 
above  transaction,  evidently  prove  that  it  was  understood  by 
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both  kingdoms  to  be  a  sort  of  compact,  that  if  Ireland  gave 
up  her  woollen  manufacture,  that  ol  linen  should  be  left  to  her 
under  every  encouragement.  1  have,  however,  myself  heard 
it  in  the  British  parliament  denied  to  have  been  any  compact ; 
but  simply  a  promise  of  encouragement,  not  precluding  a  like  or 
greater  encouragement  to  the  British  linens.  This  is  certainly 
an  error  ;  for,  so  understood,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  ample 
encouragement  promised  by  the  British  parliament  ?  They 
could  not  mean  internal  encouragement  or  regulation,  for  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  either  ;  it  could  simply  mean,  as  the 
purport  of  the  words  evidently  shew,  that  they  would  enter 
into  no  measures  which  should  set  up  a  linen  manufacture  to 
rival  the  Irish.  That  woollens  should  be  considered  and  en- 
couraged as  the  staple  of  England,  and  linens  as  that  of 
Ireland,  it  must  mean  this,  or  it  meant  nothing.  That  the 
Irish  understood  it  so  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment ;  for 
what  did  they  in  consequence  ?  They  were  in  possession  of  a 
flourishing  woollen  manufacture,  which  they  actually  put  down 
and  crippled  by  prohibiting  exportation.  Let  me  ask  those 
who  assert  there  was  no  compact  why  they  did  this  ?  It  was 
their  own  act.  Did  they  cut  their  own  throats  without  either 
reward  or  promise  of  reward  ?  Common  sense  tells  us  they  did 
this  under  a  perfect  conviction  that  they  should  receive  ample 
encouragement  from  Fngland  in  their  linen  trade :  but  what 
moonshine  would  such  encouragement  prove  if  England,  de- 
parting from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  compact,  had 
encouraged  her  own  linen  manufacture  to  rival  the  Irish,  after 
the  Irish  had  destro5'ed  their  woollen  fabrics  to  encourage 
those  of  England  ?  Yet  we  did  this  in  direct  breach  of  the 
whole  transaction,  for  the  23d  of  George  II.  laid  a  tax  on 
sail-cloth  made  of  Irish  hemp.  Bounties  also  have  been  given 
in  England  without  extending  fully  to  Irish  linens.  Checked, 
striped,  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  linens  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, are  not  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Britain.  In 
which,  and  in  other  articles,  we  have  done  everything  possible 
to  extend  and  encrease  our  own  linen  manufacture,  to  tiysI 
that  of  Ireland. 

"  I  admit  readily  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Irish  at  the 
progress  of  British  linens,  are  in  the  spirit  of  commercial 
jealousy,  as  well  as  our  violence  in  relation  to  their  woollens. 
But  with  this  great  difference ;  we  forced  them  to  put  down 
a  manufacture  they  were  actually  in  possession  of;  and  we 
being  the  controlling  power,  do  not  leave  them  that  freedom 
of  market  which  we  possess  ourselves — points  which  necessarily 
place  the  two  nations,  in  this  respect,  upon  very  different 
footings.  Give  them,  as  tbey  ought  to  have,  a  free  woollen 
tirade,  and  they  will  then  have  no  objection  to  any  measures 
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for  the  encouragement  of  our  linens,  which  do  not  absolutely 
exclude  theirs." 

The  commodities  of  Irish  commerce  and  their  annual  value 
are  thus  stated  by  Chalmers  and  other  writers.  The  earliest 
records  of  it  reach  only  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1626, 
among  the  imports  from  Ireland  were  449  tons  of  iron,  557 
tons  of  timber,  the  produce  of  the  country,  which  was  not  yet 
cleared  of  its  natural  woods ;  namely,  398,400  barrel  staves, 
409,000  hogshead,  25,000  pipe  staves.  Besides  agricultural 
produce  and  fish,  some  coarse  manufactures  were  also  import- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century;  and  these  and  other 
branches  of  trade  were  improving  as  the  timber  trade  declined. 
The  civil  war,  which  arose  upon  the  rebellion  against  Charles 
I.,  swept  away  this  trade.  The  confiscations  of  landed  pro- 
perty by  Cromwell,  to  punish  those  who  did  not  accept  his 
government,  or  to  reward  his  military  officers  whom  he  placed 
to  rule  with  the  sword  of  terror  and  blood,  instead  of  placing 
there  men  of  peace  and  commerce,  suppressed  the  Irish  trade 
internally  and  externally  for  several  years. 

After  the  restoration,  trade  rapidly  revived,  so  that  in  the 
year  1665  the  exports  were  estimated  at  L. '358,077.  Among 
them  for  the  first  time  appear  linen  yarn  to  the  value  of 
L.l 7,385,  and  linen  cloth  to  the  value  of  L.590,  the  remain- 
der consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  including,  however,  some 
woollen  goods,  L.309,808 ;  fish  L. 24, 107  ;  skins  of  wild  animals 
L.2687 ;  wood  L.2384  ;  manufactured  iron  L.l  116.  Of  the  en- 
tire exports  England  took  about  a  half,  consisting  principally 
of  live  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  linen,  and  yarn,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  other  articles. 

The  imports  of  Ireland  for  that  year  were,  from  England 
L.200,450 ;  from  foreign  countries  L.l 35,593,  of  which  the 
tobacco  amounted  to  L. 70,000  and  the  wine  to  L. 50,000. 

By  the  year  1681  the  Irish  exports  had  risen  L. 582, 81 4  and 
the  imports  to  L. 33,040,  then  came  the  revolution  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics,  the  enactment  of  the  penal  laws, 
as  related  by  Arthur  Young  in  the  preceding  section.  Trade 
was  again  paralyzed  ;  yet,  despite  the  disastrous  enactments 
against  the  Catholics,  which  restrained  four-fifths  of  the  Irish 
population  from  exercising  the  rights  of  property  or  industry, 
the  commerce  of  the  country  gradually  increased. 

The  entire  gross  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  was,  in  1689, 
only  L.l  1,814,  and  in  1690  only  L.116,112;  nor  in  1694  was 
it  more  than  L. 297,1 49.  But  tranquil  times  gradually 
brought  back  the  old  prosperity  ;  by  the  year  1697  the  exports 
had  again  risen  to  L. 525, 004,  the  imports  to  L,423,182 ;  and 
the  next  year,  after  the  war  with  France  had  been  terminated 
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by  the  peace  of  llyswick,  the  exports  at  once  bounded  up  to 
L  996,305,  and  the  imports  to  L. 676,863.     The  restrictions 
upon  the  rising  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  which  were 
soon  after  this  begun  to  be  imposed  by  the  English  parliament, 
considerably  affected  the  trade  for  1700,  1701,  and  1702  ;  but 
still,  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1701,  the  average  of  the 
exports  was  L. 779,109,  and  that  of  the  imports  L.726,559. 
But  the  very  prospect  of  war  in  1702  reduced  the  exports  to 
L. 493,435  and  the  imports  to  L.475,lo8;  nor  did  they  recov- 
er their  former  amount  till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.     For 
the    three    years  1713,   1714,    1715,    the    average    annual 
amount    of    the  exports   was    L.l, 280,810,   of  the   imports 
L.882,829.     From  this  date,   however,  the  trade  rather  de- 
clined for  some  years  upon  the  whole,  so  that  for  the  three 
years  ending  with  1728,  the  annual  average  of  the  exports  was 
L.1,035,575,  and  that   of  the   imports   L.916,895;  making 
together  only  L.l, 952, 472,  instead  of  L.2,163,639,  the  amount 
of  the  two  thirteen  years  before.     Chalmers  conceives  that  this 
falling  off  was  principally  owing  to  the  uncertain  condition  of 
political  affairs,  and  to  the  extensive  stockjobbing  both  in 
France  and   England,  which  had  so  shaken  private  credit. 
But  in  ten  years  more  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  recovered  the 
point  at  which  it    stood  at  the  beginning   of  the   reign  of 
George  I.     For  the  three  years  ending  1 738,  the  last  of  the 
peace,  the  exports  averaged  L.l, 232,446,  imports  L  951,548  ; 
making    together    L.2,1 83,994.     And    for   the    three  years 
that  followed,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1749,  1750,  1751, 
the  exports  averaged  L.l, 858,606,  the  imports  L.l, 497,437  ; 
making  a  total  of  L.8,356,043.     In  the  year  1756,  again,  the 
exports  were  L.2,047,660,  the  imports  L.l, 71 1,552;  making 
an  aggregate  amount  of  L. 3,759, 21 2.     Nor  did  even  the  war 
that  broke  out  in  the  following  year  prevent  the  continuance  of 
this  advancing  movement.     For  the  three  years  ending  with 
1762,   which  were  years  of  war,   the  average  of  the  Irish 
exports  was  L. 2,274,422,  of  the  imports  L.l, 696,764  ;  mak- 
ing together   L.3,971,186.     Much  of  this  flourishing  trade 
consisted  in  the  exportation  of  beef,  butter,  and  other  provi- 
sions,  the   demand  for  which  was   rather  augmented  than 
otherwise  by  the  war.     But  the  peace  that  followed  brought 
a  still  higher  degree  of  prosperity ;  the  average  of  the  annual 
exports  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1772  having  been 
L.3,302,576,  that  of  the  imports  L.2,41 5,785  ;  making  a  total 
of  L.5,718,361.     In  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
colonial  war,  the   Irish    successfully    demanded  freedom    of 
trade  and  industry,  as  well  as  legislative  independence  and 
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general  political  freedom." — {Knighfs  History  of  British  Com- 
merce.) 

The  enactments  which  they  obtained  were,  first — A  law  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  export  directly  from  Ireland  into 
the  Bi'itish  plantations  of  America,  and  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  Africa  ;  and  by  which  Irish-built  ships  were  declared 
to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  British.  Second,  The 
lloman  Catholics  were  relieved  from  the  disability  of  holding 
estates  in  Ireland.  Third,  Tobacco  of  Irish  growth  was  allow- 
ed to  be  imported  into  Britain.  Fourth,  Bounties  on  the 
importation  of  Irish  hemp  were  granted,  (a  questionable  bene- 
fit.) Fifth,  Restraints  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  drapery, 
and  glass  from  Ireland  were  repealed.  Sixth,  A  free  trade 
with  the  British  settlements  in  America,  with  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Africa  was  allow- 
ed. Seventh,  The  Turkey  trade  was  opened  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  by  the  same  statute  (20,  George  III.  c.  18)  gold 
and  silver  were  allowed  to  he  exported  to  Ireland. 

According  to  Chalmers,  Irish  commerce  languished  for  want 
of  capital  during  the  years  1780,  1781,  and  1782;  but  that 
in  J  784  and  1785  it  inci-eased,  after  the  "  United  States  had 
opened  their  guilty  ports  to  the  Irish  trade."  An  excellent 
exculpation  of  the  guilt  of  the  ports  which  opened. 


SECT.  XI. WILLIAM  PITT  AND  FREE  TRADE  WITH  IRELAND. 

We  have  just  seen  that  steps  were  taken  to  liberate  the  trade 
between  Ireland  and  Britain  during  the  last  years  of  the  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  monopolist  misgovernment  of  America. 
Those  steps  advanced  not  beyond  the  threshold.  Yet,  seeing 
that  they  comprised  the  abrogation  of  some  of  the  penal  laws 
which  enforced  idleness  and  want  upon  the  CathoHcs,  we  might 
with  propriety  introduce  the  legislative  authors  of  those  first 
steps  if  we  knew  them.  Lord  North  was  prime  minister,  and  was 
officially  their  author.  Probably  he  was  as  closely  allied  per- 
sonally to  those  measures  as  any  other  politician ;  but,  again, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful,  it  is  a  certainty,  that  the  policy  of 
retaining  office,  the  policy  of  keeping  a  political  party  together, 
was  the  cause  of  those  liberal  measures  towards  Ireland  and 
the  Catholics,  and  not  a  conviction  of  their  imperial  advantages. 
When  Mr  Pitt,  who  was  pressed  by  no  apprehension  of  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  who  had  nothing  to  urge  him  to  commercial 
liberalism  but  his  sincere  convictions,  founded  on  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Arthur  Young,  both  of  whom  he  personally 
consulted,  brought  forward  his  measures  in  1785,  he  was  op- 
posed by  those  who,  during  the  years  1778,  1779,  1780,  1781 
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and  1 7H2,  had  been  driven  to  make  concessions  to  Ireland, 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  would  otherwise  be  driven 
from  the  government  of  England. 

Mr  Pitt  is  therefore  the  first  British  minister  whom  we  find 
voluntarily  advancing  to  the  emancipation  of  commerce  ;  and 
persevering  in  his  advances  against  the  almost  universal  voice 
of  the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers.  We  might 
search  history  in  vain  for  another  statesman  whose  principles, 
at  once  liberal  and  lofty,  were  so  obstinately  and  suicidally 
opposed  by  a  blinded  people,  who  deemed  them  destructive  of 
the  national  interests — principles  which  the  grandsons  of  those 
people  have  demonstrated  tobe  theprinciples  of  national  vitality 
In  a  parliamentary  age,  when  the  chief  popular  orators  seem 
to  have  used  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  debating  club,  they 
taking  their  sides  on  almost  every  question  which  came  before 
them,  not  according  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  their  posi- 
tions, the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  present  with  previous 
opinions  on  similar  subjects,  or  on  the  same  subjects,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  side  of  the  house  on  which  the  subjects  were 
originated,  and  whether  or  not  Mr  Pitt  supported  or  opposed 
them ;  in  that  factious  parliamentary  age,  when  the  popular 
voice  applauded  the  popular  orators,  when  their  leading  rule 
of  conduct  was  opposition  to  Mr  Pitt,  it  was  to  his  honour,  as 
it  was  to  their  shame,  that  he  sought  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  largest  number  of  the  people.  Exceptions  must 
be  taken  to  some  of  his  measures  which  followed  the  occurrence 
of  the  French  revolution,  beginning  about  ]  792.  But  had  not 
his  liberal  policy  for  promoting  the  friendship  of  nations  been 
factiously  opposed  up  to  that  time,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  would  not  have  submitted  to  be  forced  into  a  war 
with  France.  We  say  forced^  for  it  must  be  now  admitted 
(since  the  gradual  publication  of  state  secrets  and  family 
papers,  such  as  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  his  niece, 
prove  the  fact)  that  he  was  personally  averse  to  a  French  war, 
against  Fox  and  Fox"'s  followers,  who  had  contended  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  Irish  free  trade  policy  in  I7fc5,  and  against  his 
liberal  commercial  policy  with  France  in  1787,  and  who  had 
in  moments  of  political  blasphemy  declared  that  God  and  na- 
ture had  set  bounds  to  national  intercourse,  and  made  England 
and  France  natural  enemies,  he  vindicated  the  benevolence  of 
righteous  Providence  and  the  benignity  of  nature,  and  denied 
that  nations  could  be  naturally  the  enemies  of  one  another. 
Nor  did  he  vindicate  God  and  nature  and  the  righteous  policy 
of  nations  only  in  debate  ;  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  the  rest 
of  the  mere  debators,  uttered  great  thoughts  occasionally,  and, 
in  the  freedom  of  opposition,  enunciated  in  language  of  eloquent 
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controversy,  expressions  and  sentiments  of  true  liberalism. 
But  they  only  debated.  They  evinced  no  appreciation  of  a 
higher  principle  than  that  of  opposition  to  an  unpopular  min- 
ister ;  they  acted  on  no  higher  policy  than  that  of  making 
the  minister  unpopular.  While  he,  in  pursuance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  two  greatest  luminaries  of  his  time,  Adam  Smith  and 
Arthur  Young,  legislated  on  principles  which  were  not  popu- 
larly understood,  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  trading,  and  working  classes  of  the  people, 
and  persevered  against  those  erroneous  prejudices,  whenhe  might 
have  earned  an  easy  popularity  by  submitting  to  be  what 
other  premiers,  and  especially  his  father,  had  been — the  minis- 
ter of  commercial  monopoly,  of  national  jealousies,  and  the 
popular  errors  of  his  time. 

Perhaps  our  nation  never  did  such  wrong  to  any  public  man 
as  it  has  done  to  William  Pitt,  in  its  flattery  of  his  parlia- 
mentary opponents  and  depreciation  of  himself.  But  posterity 
will  do  him  justice.     Let  us  begin  the  reparation. 

We  omit,  at  present,  his  first  efforts  in  parliament  in  favour 
of  economy  in  the  civil  list  expenditure,  and  parliamentary 
reform,  which,  by  history,  have  been  permitted  to  him  as 
meritorious.  We  begin  with  the  second  year  of  his  premier- 
ship, when,  according  to  history,  he  abandoned  the  liberalism 
of  his  early  politics,  W'e  begin  with  those  measures  which 
obtained  for  him  the  martyrdom  of  the  stake,  by  effigy,  in  al- 
most every  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  brought  more  petitioners 
to  the  bar  of  parliament  to  be  heard  by  counsel  than  ever 
appeared  there  by  counsel  against  any  ministerial  propositions 
before  or  since. 

THE  IRISH  COMMERCIAL  PROPOSITIONS  OF  1785. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  August  1784, 
and  met  again  on  the  2oth  of  January  1785.  During  the 
period  of  its  prorogation,  the  British  cabinet,  in  concert  with 
commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  had  formed 
a  plan  for  regulating  and  finally  adjusting  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  kingdoms.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
Mr  Orde,  the  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  announced 
this  system  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and,  four  days 
afterwards,  a  set  of  resolutions,  which  he  had  previously  laid 
on  their  table,  was  moved  and  agreed  to  by  that  house  with- 
out much  discussion,  and  without  any  material  alterations. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  having  been  soon 
after  obtained,  these  resolutions  were  immediately  transmitted 
to  England,  as  the  proposed  basis,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  for 
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an  equitable  and  final  adjustment.  Almost  immediately  after 
their  arrival,  the  business  was  opened  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr  Pitt,  who,  on  the  22d  of  February,  moved 
*'  That  this  house  will  immediately  resolve  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  upon  the  25th 
day  of  January  last,  as  relates  to  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
This  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  various  papers  on  the 
table  relative  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
referred  to  the  committee.  The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  Mr  Gilbert  in  the  chair,  the  eleven  resolu- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  Irish  parliament  were  then  read,  and 
were  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Resolved,  1,  'That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  be  encouraged  and  extended  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  that  the  intercourse  and  com- 
merce be  finally  settled  and  regulated  on  permanent  and 
equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries.' 

"  2.  '  That  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  so  desirable  a 
settlement,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  should  be  im- 
ported into  each  kingdom  from  the  other,  reciprocally,  under 
the  same  regulations,  and  at  the  same  duties,  if  subject  to 
duties,  to  which  they  are  liable  when  imported  directly  from 
the  place  of  their  growth,  product,  or  manufacture ;  and  that 
all  duties  originally  paid  on  importation  into  either  country 
respectively,  should  be  fully  drawn  back  on  exportation  to 
the  other.' 

"S.  'That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  proper  that  no 
prohibition  should  exist  in  either  country  against  the  im- 
portation, use,  or  sale,  of  any  article,  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  the  other  ;  and  that  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  every  such  article,  if  subject  to  duty,  in  either  country, 
should  be  precisely  the  same  in  the  one  country  as  in  the 
other,  except  where  an  addition  may  be  necessary  in  either 
country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  duty  on  any  such  article 
of  its  own  consumption.' 

"  4.  '  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  articles  of  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  are 
different  on  the  importation  into  the  other,  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient that  they  should  be  reduced,  in  the  kingdom  where 
they  are  the  highest,  to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other; 
and  that  all  such  articles  should  be  exportable  from  the  king- 
dom into  which  they  shall  be  imported,  as  free  from  duty  as 
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the  similar  commodities  or  home  manufactures  of  the  same 
kingdom."* 

"5.  '  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  aLo  proper  that,  in 
all  cases  where  either  kingdom  shall  charge  articles  of  its  own 
consumption  with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  a 
duty  on  the  material,  the  same  manufacture,  when  imported 
from  the  other,  may  be  charged  with  a  further  duty  on  im- 
portation, to  the  same  amount  as  the  internal  duty  on  the 
manufacture,  or  to  an  amount  adequate  to  countervail  the 
duty  on  the  material,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such  drawbacks 
or  bounties  on  exportation  as  may  leave  the  same  subject  to 
no  heavier  burden  than  the  home-made  manufacture ;  such 
further  duty  to  continue  so  long  only  as  the  internal  consump- 
tion shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties  to  balance  which 
it  shall  be  imposed,  or  until  the  manufacture,  coming  from  the 
other  kingdom,  shall  be  subjected  there  to  an  equal  burden, 
not  drawn  back  or  compensated  on  exportation.' 

"  6. '  That  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement  now 
intended  to  be  established,  it  is  necessary  that  no  prohibition, 
or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  hereafter  imposed,  i~ 
either  kingdom,  on  the  importation  of  any  article  of  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  except  such 
additional  duties  as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  in- 
ternal consumption,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution.' 

"  7.  '  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  further, 
that  no  prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be 
hereafter  imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of 
any  article  of  native  growth,  product,  or  manufacture,  from 
thence  to  the  other,  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  deem 
expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour, 
and  biscuits ;  and  also  except  where  there  now  exists  any 
prohibition  which  is  not  reciprocal,  or  any  duty  which  is  not 
equal  in  both  kingdoms  ;  in  every  which  case  the  prohibition 
may  be  made  reciprocal,  or  the  duties  raised  so  as  to  make 
them  equal.' 

"  8.  '  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  no 
bounties  whatsoever  should  be  paid,  or  payable,  in  either 
kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  other,  except 
6uch  as  relate  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks  or  compensations  for  duties 
paid,  and  that  no  duty  should  be  granted  in  this  kingdom  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  imported  from  the  British  plant- 
ations, or  any  manufacture  made  of  such  article,  unless  in 
cases  where  a  similar  bounty  is  payable  in  Britain,  on  export- 
ation from  thence,  or  where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the 
nature  of  a  drawback,  or  compensation  of,  or  for  duties  paid 
over  and  above,  any  duties  paid  thereon  in  Britain.' 
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"  9.  '  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
l^ritish  empire,  that  the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign 
states  should  be  regulated,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  kingdom, 
on  such  terms  as  may  afford  an  effectual  preference  to  the 
importation  of  similar  articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  other.' 

"  10.  '  That  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  country  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  an  accumulation 
of  national  debt ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the 
annual  revenues  of  this  kingdom  should  be  made  equal  to  its 
annual  expenses.' 

"11.  '  That,  for  the  better  protection  of  trade,  whatever  sum 
the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  (after  deducting 
all  drawbacks,  repayments,  or  bounties,  granted  in  the  nature 
of  drawbacks)  shall  produce,  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
L.  656,000  in  each  year  of  peace,  wherein  the  annual  revenues 
shall  be  equal  to  the  annual  expenses,  and  in  each  year  of 
war,  without  regard  to  such  equality,  should  be  appropriated 
towards  the  support  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  in  such 
manner  as  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall  direct.' " 

As  soon  as  the  above  resolutions  had  been  read,  Mr  Pitt 
rose,  and  opened  the  system  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  He  said  he  flattered  himself  he  should 
be  honoured  with  their  indulgent  attention,  of  which  he 
should  fully  stand  in  need,  while  he  endeavoured  to  state  to 
them  the  important  propositions  on  which  he  conceived  an 
advantageous  and  honourable  system  of  intercourse  might  be 
established  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  a  business 
of  such  moment,  he  knew  that  it  was  equally  unnecessary  for  him 
to  desire  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  as  to  entreat  that  they 
would  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject  without  pre- 
judice, and  with  that  earnestness  which  its  political  magnitude 
required.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  house,  of  whatever  party 
or  description,  however  attached  or  connected,  who  would  not 
agree  that  the  settling  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
two  countries,  on  a  firm,  liberal,  and  permanent  basis,  by 
which  an  end  might  for  ever  be  put  to  jealousies  and  clamour  ; 
by  which  all  future  pretexts  to  discontent  might  be  removed, 
and  by  which  the  surest  foundations  of  future  strength  and 
opulence  might  be  laid,  was  one  of  the  greatest  topics  which 
could  be  agitated  in  parliament,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
objects  that  they  could  accomplish.  They  would  meet  with 
one  disposition  as  to  the  end,  however  they  might  differ  about 
the  means  ;  and  he  only  prayed  that  gentlemen  would  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  without  prepossession  from 
what  they  might  have  heard,  and  without  giving  ear  to  the 
insinuations  which  had  been  so  industriously  circulated  through 
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the  metropolis,  and  distributed,  perhaps,  to  every  corner  of 
the  country.  These  insinuations  appHed  to  particular  subjects 
of  the  discussion,  and  were  founded  on  misconception  of  tliose 
great  and  necessary  data  in  our  relative  situation,  upon  which, 
without  bending  our  view  to  partial  aspects,  we  must  ultimately 
decide  this  great  question.  If  gentlemen  had  adopted  ideas 
from  cases  half  stated,  or  from  cases  misrepresented  by  those 
who  had  made  up  their  minds,  without  knowing  whether  the 
state  of  the  question  made  it  necessary  that  the  line  should 
be  pursued  which  had  been  adopted,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
for  him  to  clear  the  way  to  the  true  consideration  of  the 
question  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  was  incident 
to  every  proposition  that,  until  it  should  be  fully  exposed, 
those  who  might  have  the  interest  or  inclination  to  raise 
clamour  by  partial  statements  of  it,  had  the  advantage  in  the 
conflict  for  a  time ;  but  when  the  whole  could  be  fairly  eluci- 
dated, truth  would  always,  as  it  ought,  have  its  prevalence 
over  misrepresentation,  and  the  delusion,  though  extensive, 
would  be  but  momentary. 

With  regard  to  the  important  question,  he  conceived  it  to 
be  simply  this  :  What  ought  to  be  the  principles  on  which 
the  relative  commercial  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  should 
be  settled  in  the  system  of  intercourse  to  be  established  be- 
tween them?  In  answering  this  question,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  the  system  should  be  founded  on  principles  of 
expediency  and  justice  ;  and  he  was  confident  in  sa}ing  that, 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  king*'s  ministers  had  pursued  the 
object,  they  had  paid  regard  to  those  principles.  It  had  been 
a  subject  of  insinuation,  that  the  steps  which  they  had  taken 
were  not  conducive  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure, 
and  that  they  had  embraced  notions  which  were  hostile  in 
every  conception  to  the  end  in  view. 

He  would  not  go  minutely  into  the  detail  of  the  proposi- 
tions whicli  had  been  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and 
which  he  confessed  were  the  basis  of  the  system  which  he 
meant  to  submit  to  their  wisdom ;  because  he  was  aware  that 
the  committee  were  not  ripe  to  decide  on  them,  and  would  not 
be  competent  to  the  discussion,  mitil  they  had  examined  all 
the  accounts  which  were  already,  or  which  might  hereafter 
be,  laid  on  their  table. 

It  was  his  wish  that  those  examinations  should  be  full  and 
minute;  that  time  should  be  given  them  for  the  discussion  ;  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  fairly  and  fully  investigated  before 
they  came  to  any  determination.  He  did  this  in  the  confi- 
dence that,  upon  such  mature  consideration,  they  would  find 
the  general  propositions  to  be  founded  on  good  sense  and 
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Bubstantial  policy.  He  was  sensible  that  the  smaller  parts 
might  require  much  curious  and  minute  investigation  ;  they 
would  stand  in  need  of  correction,  and,  perhaps,  of  change. 
He  trusted  that  he  should  have  the  assistance  of  all  the  wis- 
dom and  information  of  the  committee  on  those  points  ;  and 
he  assured  them  that  full  time,  and  the  utmost  information, 
should  be  given  for  the  discussion.  In  such  a  business,  such 
a  determination  was  essential ;  for  it  was  of  the  greatest  and 
most  decisive  importance  to  both  kingdoms,  since  the  end  and 
object  was  no  less  than  to  establish  a  system  that  should  be 
permanent  and  irrevocable. 

He  should  confine  himself  to  general  principles  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  business  of  this  day.  The  motion  with  which 
he  should  conclude,  would  fully  explain  the  principles ;  it  had 
a  reference  to  the  commercial  regulations  which  had  been 
read  at  the  table,  and  which  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  had  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  what  they  should 
consider  as  a  proper  and  effectual  system  of  intercourse.  His 
motion  did  not  tend  to  any  direct  point,  but  it  led  their  at- 
tention to  the  general  prospect  of  the  scheme,  accompanied 
with  a  provision  which  he  conceived  to  be  essential  to  the 
whole. 

In  treating  this  important  question,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
recall  their  attention  to  what  had  been,  and  what  was,  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  countries.  They  would  recollect 
that,  from  the  revolution  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of 
every  man  who  heard  him,  indeed  until  these  very  few  years, 
the  system  had  been  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  en- 
joyment and  use  of  her  own  resources  ;  to  make  the  kingdom 
completely  subservient  to  the  interests  and  opulence  of  this 
country,  without  suffering  her  to  share  in  the  bounties  of 
nature,  in  the  industry  of  her  citizens,  or  making  them  con- 
tribute to  the  general  interests  and  strength  of  the  empire. 
This  system  of  cruel  and  abominable  restraint  had,  however, 
been  exploded. 

It  was  at  once  harsh  and  unjust ;  and  it  was  as  impolitic 
as  it  was  oppressive  :  for,  however  necessary  it  might  be  to 
the  partial  benefit  of  districts  in  Britain,  it  promoted  not  the 
real  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  empire.  That  which  had 
been  the  system,  counteracted  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
and  suspended  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man.  Ireland 
was  put  under  such  restraint,  that  she  was  shut  out  from 
every  species  of  commerce ;  she  was  restrained  from  sending 
the  produce  of  her  own  soil  to  foreign  markets,  and  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  colonies  of  JJritain  was  prohibited  to  her, 
80  that  she  could  not  derive  their  commodities  but  through 
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the  meaium  of  Britain.  This  was  the  system  which  had  pre- 
vailed ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  that 
country  had  been  kept  ever  since  the  revolution.  Some  re- 
laxations of  the  system,  indeed,  took  place  at  an  early  period 
of  the  present  century.  Somewhat  more  of  the  restrictive 
laws  were  abated  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  11.  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  a  time  nearer  to  our  own  day,  and,  indeed,  within  the 
last  seven  years,  that  the  system  had  been  completely 
reversed. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  when  Ireland,  by  the 
more  enlarged  sentiments  of  the  present  age,  had  acquired  an 
independent  legislature,  she  would  instantly  export  her  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  She 
did  so,  and  this  was  not  all.  England,  without  any  compact 
or  bargain,  generously  admitted  her  to  a  share  in  her  colonies. 

She  gave  her  liberty  to  import  directly,  and  to  re-export  to 
all  the  world,  except  to  Britain,  the  produce  of  her  colonies. 
Thus  much  was  done  some  years  ago ;  but  to  this  moment 
no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  themselves.  Some  trivial  points,  indeed, 
had  been  changed ;  but  no  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  our  manufactures  exported  to  Ireland,  or  in  theirs 
imported  to  England.  That,  therefore,  which  had  been  done, 
was  still  viewed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  as  insufficient ;  and 
clamours  were  excited,  and  suggestions  published  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere,  of  putting  duties  on  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures, under  the  name  of  protecting-duties. 

Having  thus  far  relaxed  from  the  system  which  had  been 
maintained  since  the  revolution  ;  having  abandoned  the  com- 
mercial subserviency  in  which  we  had  so  long  persevered  ;  and 
having  so  wisely  and  justly  put  them  into  a  state  in  which 
they  might  cultivate  and  profit  from  the  gifts  of  nature  ; 
having  secured  to  them  the  advantages  of  their  arts  and  in- 
dustry, it  was  to  be  observed  that  we  had  abolished  one 
system  and  had  established  another;  but  we  had  left  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  exactly  where  it  was. 

There  were,  he  said,  but  two  possible  systems  for  countries 
situated  in  relation  to  one  another  like  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  one  of  having  the  smaller  completely  subservient  and 
subordinate  to  the  greater — to  make  the  one,  as  it  were,  an 
instrument  of  advantage,  and  to  make  all  her  efforts  operate 
in  favour,  and  conduce  merely  to  the  interests,  of  the  other. 
This  system  we  had  tried  in  respect  to  Ireland.  The  other 
was  a  participation  and  community  of  benefits,  and  a  system 
of  equality  and  fairness,  which,  without  tending  to  aggrandize 
the   one   or  depress  the  other,  should   seek  the  aggregate 
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interest*!  of  the  empire.  Such  a  situation  of  commercial 
equality,  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  community  of  benefits, 
demanded  also  a  community  of  burdens ;  and  it  was  this  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  anxious  to  place  the  two  countries.  It 
was  on  that  general  basis  that  he  was  solicitous  of  moving 
the  proposition  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  complete  a  sys- 
tem which  had  been  left  unfinished  and  defective. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  discover  the  best  means  of 
uniting  the  two  countries  by  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble 
bands,  ministers  had,  during  the  recess,  employed  themselves 
in  inquiries,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  meet  parliament 
with  a  rational  and  well-founded  system.  That  they  might 
form  the  outline  of  such  propositions,  from  the  mutual  ideas 
of  both  countries,  and  that  they  might  join  in  the  principles 
on  which  the  basis  of  the  intercourse  was  to  be  laid,  they 
thought  it  their  duty  not  to  come  into  the  parliament  of 
Britain  until  they  knew  what  additions  to  the  relaxations 
which  were  lately  made  would  be  likely  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  what  commercial  regulations 
they  would  think  essential  to  commercial  equality  ;  and  what 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  common  interests 
Ireland  would  be  content  to  bear,  on  being  thus  made  a  com- 
mon sharer  in  the  benefits.  They  were  now  prepared  to  meet 
parliament  with  the  system,  founded  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
sense  of  the  Irish  legislature  on  the  subject,  and,  he  believed, 
of  the  Irish  people. 

It  was  his  wish  to  examine  the  system  in  two  striking  points 
of  view,  into  which  it  naturally  divided  itself: — 

1st,  To  examine  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  commer- 
cial arrangements  suggested  in  the  propositions  on  the  table, 
on  our  particular  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and, 

2d,  To  examine  the  effects  of  an  extension  of  the  trade  of 
Britain,  in  the  return  which  Ireland  would  make  towards  the 
common  expense. 

He  would  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  while  he  went 
particularly  into  the  consideration  of  these  branches  of  the 
subject.  The  first  branch,  viz.,  the  commercial  arrangements, 
again  should  be  divided  into  two  parts.  1st,  In  so  far  as  they 
regarded  our  navigation  laws  and  the  monopoly  of  our  com- 
merce with  our  colonies  ;  and,  2dly,  In  so  far  as  they  regarded 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  by  the  equalizing 
of  duties. 

The  first  branch  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  liberty  of  im- 
porting the  produce  of  all  countries  importable  into  England, 
directly,  from  henceforth,  through  the  medium  of  Ireland,  was 
likely  to  attract  most  of  the  attention  of  the  house.     The 
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alarms  of  the  people  would  also  be  excited  to  this  measure, 
and  excited  under  names  which,  from  long  habit,  we  were 
accustomed  to  reverence.  It  would  be  said  that  this  measure 
would  be  destructive  of  our  navigation  laws,  the  source  of  our 
maritime  strength  and  commercial  opulence.  Those  who 
argued  in  this  way  merited,  however,  but  little  credit ;  for 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  pains  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  by  experience  with  those  navigation  laws. 
How  far  this  measure  would  depart  from  the  spirit  of  those 
laws  would  be  seen  from  this  short  statement  of  the  fact. 
Goods,  the  produce  of  Europe,  might  now  be  imported  into 
Britain,  through  Ireland,  by  the  express  authority  of  the  navi- 
gation act.  The  new  proposition  applied  only  to  Africa  and 
America,  for  Asia  was  excluded,  as  the  East  India  Company 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  asked  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  this 
country  to  give  to  Ireland  the  liberty  of  importing,  and  after- 
wards of  exporting  to  Britain,  the  produce  of  our  colonies  in 
Africa  and  America  I 

If  we  desired  to  give  satisfaction  to  Ireland,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  all  contention,  by  a  system  founded  in  equality  and 
reciprocity,  he  conceived  that  this  was  a  wholesome  and  proper 
measure. 

Every  man  would  agree  that  it  was  desirable  to  give  them 
a  complete  participation,  if  it  could  be  done  without  encroach- 
ing on  our  navigation  laws  and  commercial  system,  which 
were  so  deservedly  dear  to  us.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
we  had  already  given  to  Ireland  our  intercourse  with  our 
West  India  islands.  In  the  late  alteration  of  the  system  we 
had  opened  the  way  of  Ireland  to  all  foreign  markets ;  and  in 
doing  that,  we  had  confen-ed  no  favour,  and  made  no  conces- 
sion. It  was  the  natural  right  of  Ireland,  and  the  measure 
was  a  measure  of  justice,  but  not  of  grace.  We,  however, 
had  gone  farther  than  that ;  we  had  given  them  direct  inter- 
course with  our  own  colonies — with  those  colonies  which  we 
had  acquired  by  our  own  treasure,  and  which  we  maintained 
by  our  own  authority.  This  was  liberal — it  was  a  favour — it 
was  certainly  advisable  to  give  this  proof  of  our  friendship  ; 
but  it  was  given  without  reciprocity,  without  securing  from 
Ireland  any  return,  or  receiving  any  proportionate  aid  towards 
the  maintenance  of  trade  or  the  protection  of  those  colonies. 

The  question  now  was,  therefore,  whether,  with  so  much 
given  and  so  little  received,  it  would  be  wise  to  destroy  that 
much  by  a  niggard  detention  of  the  little  that  was  left ;  or 
whether,  by  adding  the  little  to  the  much  already  given,  we 
might  not  secure  a  valuable  return  ? 
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He  knew  there  might  be  persons  who,  with  separate  inter- 
ests, or  perhaps  with  personal  interests,  might  start  objections, 
and  find  pretexts  for  clamour  against  every  national  object 
that  could  be  embraced ;  and  while  ear  was  given  to  such 
clamour,  we  must  remain  in  the  same  unprofitable  system  as 
heretofore.  But  if  they  wished  to  pay  respect  to  the  advan- 
tages of  quiet  and  security  ;  if  they  desired  to  have  a  return 
proportional  and  adequate,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  little  which 
was  left  ought  to  be  given  for  a  return,  in  addition  to  the  much 
which  was  given  without  any  return  at  all ;  and  happy  would 
it  be  for  Britain,  if,  by  a  profitable  use  of  what  little  was  left, 
she  could  yet  secure  the  advantages  which  might  have  been 
so  much  more  certainly  procured  in  the  former  season. 

But  it  was  requisite  to  proceed  to  inquire  what  would  be 
the  effects  produced  by  giving  this  extension  to  Ireland  ?  The 
committee  would  be  the  place  for  detail.  He  would  confine 
himself,  therefore,  to  the  general  view  of  the  subject.  They 
had  heard  in  popular  discussions,  and  in  those  publications 
which  were  propagated  so  freely  through  the  metropolis,  that 
this  measure  would  strike  a  deadly  blow  to  the  navigation 
'laws  of  this  kingdom. 

It  would  be  said  that,  by  this  blow,  that  act,  which  was  the 
palladium  of  our  commerce,  would  be  ruined.  These  were 
clamours  to  which  he  could  not  subscribe.  He  desired  to 
know  what  was  likely  to  be  the  extent  of  this  boon  ?  Would 
it  be  more  than  that  Ireland  would  be  able  to  send  to  Britain 
what  she  might  have  imported  from  the  colonies  above  what 
was  necessary  to  her  own  consumption  ?  Was  it  likely  that 
she  was  to  become  the  emporium,  the  mart  of  the  empire,  as 
it  was  said  she  would  ?  He  could  not  believe  that  it  would 
ever  be  the  case.  By  emporium  he  supposed  was  meant,  that 
Ireland  would  import  the  produce  of  Africa  and  America, 
afterwards  to  distribute  it  to  all  the  world,  and  to  Britain 
among  the  rest.  If  this  liberty  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  commerce  of  England,  he  begged  it  might  be  remembered 
with  whom  the  blow  had  originated.  By  the  inconsiderate  and 
unsystematic  concessions  which  had  been  made  four  years  ago 
the  blow  was  struck.  They  would  not  have  been  inconsider- 
ate, if  accompanied  with  provisions  of  a  return — not  if  the 
system  had  been  finally  settled ;  but  those  concessions  were 
inconsiderate,  because  we  had  been  inclined  to  hide  our  situa- 
tion, both  from  ourselves  and  others,  without  examining  the 
extent  of  what  we  were  giving  away,  and  without  securing  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire;  so  that,  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  Ireland's  becoming  the  emporium,  and  of  her  sup- 
planting us  either  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  markets,  it  was  by 
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the  advantages  given  by  the  noble  lord*  whom  he  had  then  in 
his  eye  ;  and  he  trusted  the  nation  would  know  and  feel  from 
whence  the  calamity  really  sprung. 

No  such  consequence,  however,  was  likely  to  ensue.  Ireland 
did  not  covet  the  supply  of  the  foreign  markets,  nor  was 
it  probable  that  she  would  furnish  Britain  with  the  produce  of 
her  own  colonies  in  any  great  degree.  Ireland  was  to  have 
the  liberty  of  bringing  to  Britain,  circuitously,  what  she  her- 
self had  the  liberty  of  bringing  directly.  It  must  be  proved 
that  Ireland  could  afford  this  circuitous  voyage  cheaper  than 
Britain  herself  could  give  the  direct  supply,  before  any  idea  of 
alarm  or  apprehension  could  be  raised  in  any  bosom.  That 
fact  would  be  inquired  into.  It  would  be  inquired  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  local  situation  of  the  ports  of 
Ireland,  which  would  enable  her  to  make  this  circuitous  voyage 
cheaper  than  we  could  make  the  direct  one ;  whether  the 
nearest  way  to  England  was  through  the  ports  of  Ireland. 

He  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  freight  was  cheaper 
fn^m  Ireland  to  the  West  Indies  than  from  England.  Then 
there  was  to  be  super-added  to  this  equal  freight,  the  freight 
between  Ireland  and  Britain,  which  would  operate  as  a  very 
great  discouragement ;  for  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
super-added  freight  would  be,  on  the  average,  a  fourth  of  the 
original  freight.  He  wished  to  avoid  figures  and  unautho- 
rized assertions ;  but  all  this  would  be  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
to  this  he  must  add  the  double  insurance,  double  commission, 
double  port  duties,  and  double  fees,  &c.,  all  of  which  would 
operate  most  severely  against  Ireland. 

There  was  one  other  observation  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
It  was  not  merely  a  question,  whether  Ireland  should  be  able, 
by  local  advantages  and  resources,  to  become  the  carriers,  but 
we  were  to  compare  the  contest  between  ourselves  and  them. 
Ireland  could  now  send  a  cargo  to  the  West  Indies,  and  bring 
a  cargo  directly  to  Britain  ;  or  she  could  invoice  a  part  of  her 
cargo  to  Britain  and  part  to  Ireland.  The  question  was, 
therefore,  whether  her  original  cargo  was  to  be  afforded 
cheaper,  whether  her  shipping  and  navigating  were  cheap- 
er, and  whether,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  could  be  pos- 
sible that  this  circuitous  trade  could  be  cheaper  than  the  direct 
trade  ? 

All  this  would  be  searched  to  the  bottom ;  and  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  the  discussion  would  be  fair ;  but  nothing  would 
be  more  unfair  than  to  contend  that  this  new  commerce  would 
be  contrary  to  the  act  of  navigation.  It  ought  to  be  a  ques- 
tion, how  much  of  the  wealth  of  this  nation  might  centre  in 

•  Lord  North. 
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Ireland  by  this  measure  ;  but  in  looking  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  navigation  act,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  say  that  it  was  contrary  to  that  act.  The  principle  of 
that  act  was  the  increase  of  the  British  shipping  and  seamen. 
Here,  then,  this  principle  was  out  of  the  question ;  for  in  seve- 
ral acts,  and  in  one  passed  so  lately  as  1778,  Irish  shipping 
and  seamen  were  to  be  considered  as  British.  There  was  not 
then  that  degree  of  danger  in  adding  this  to  the  other  conces- 
sions which  had  been  made  to  Ireland. 

The  other  great  and  leading  principle  in  this  branch  of  the 
measure  was  the  equalizing  of  the  duties  on  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  both  countries ;  and  this  he  would  explain 
very  shortly.  On  most  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  laid  in  Britain ;  linen,  however,  was  a 
liberal  exception.  On  the  contrary,  our  manufactures  had 
been  imported  into  Ireland  at  low  duties.  It  was  now  the 
question  whether,  under  the  accumulation  of  our  heavy  taxes, 
it  would  be  wise  to  equalize  the  duties,  by  which  a  country 
free  from  those  duties  might  be  able  to  meet  us,  and  to  over- 
throw us  in  their  and  in  our  own  markets.  Upon  this  he 
would  state  some  general  observations  as  shortly  as  possible. 
A  country  not  capable  of  supplying  herself,  could  hardly  meet 
another  in  a  foreign  market.  They  had  not  admitted  our 
commodities  totally  free  from  duties ;  they  bore,  upon  an 
average,  about  ten  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  very  natural  that 
Ireland,  with  an  independent  legislature,  should  now  look  for 
perfect  equality.  If  it  be  true  that,  with  every  disadvantage 
on  our  part,  our  manufactures  were  so  superior  that  we  en- 
joyed the  market,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  admitting  the 
Irish  articles  to  our  markets  on  equal  duties.  What  strong 
objections  could  be  started  I  Every  inquiry  had  been  made  ; 
^nd  the  manufacturers  with  whom  he  had  conversed  had  not 
been  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  On  our  side,  on  account  of  our 
heavy  internal  duties  on  some  articles,  port  duties  must  be 
added  on  the  equalizing  principle ;  and  he  trusted  that  all 
little  obstacles  would  be  overruled. 

It  was  said  that  our  manufactures  were  all  loaded  with 
heavy  taxes  :  it  was  certainly  true  ;  but  with  that  disadvan- 
tage they  had  always  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  Irish 
in  their  own  markets,  paying  the  additional  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  importation  to  Ireland,  and  all  the  charges.  But  the  low 
price  of  labour  was  mentioned.  Would  that  consideration 
enable  them  to  undersell  us  ! 

Manufacturei's  thought  otherwise  :  there  were  great  obsta- 
cles to  the  planting  of  any  manufacture.  It  would  require 
time  for  arts  and  capital,  and  the  capital  would  not  increase 
without  the  demand  also  ;  and  in  an  established  manufacture, 
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improvement  was  so  rapid  as  to  bid  defiance  to  rivalship.  In 
some  of  our  manufactures,  too,  there  were  natural  and  insur- 
mountable objections  to  tiieir  compeiition.  In  the  woollens, 
for  instance,  by  confining  the  raw  material  to  the  country,  the 
manufacture  was  confined  also. 

There  might  be  some  branches  in  which  Ireland  might  rival, 
and,  perhaps,  beat  England  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  give  us 
pain  ;  we  must  calculate  from  general  and  not  partial  views  ; 
and,  above  all  things,  not  look  on  Ireland  with  a  jealous  eye. 
It  required  not  philosophy  to  reconcile  us  to  a  competition 
which  would  give  us  a  rich  customer  instead  of  a  poor  one. 
Her  prosperity  would  be  a  fresh  spring  to  our  trade. 

One  observation  more  on  this  branch,  and  that  was,  that 
the  price  of  labour,  proportionably  lower  now,  was  an  advan- 
tage which  would  be  constantly  diminishing.  As  their  manu- 
factures and  commerce  increased,  this  advantage  would  be 
incessantly  growing  less.  For  these  reasons,  he  did  not  think 
that  England  had  anything  to  fear  in  the  proposed  scheme 
for  equalizing  the  duties  on  the  admission  of  their  mutual 
produce. 

Having  said  so  much  about  what  was  to  be  given  by  Eng- 
land, he  should  pass  next  to  the  other  part  of  his  proposition, 
without  which  the  former  would  be  an  improvident  surrender 
of  advantages  belonging,  at  this  moment,  to  Great  Britain  : 
he  meant  the  return  that  was  to  be  made  for  them  by  Ireland. 
He  could  not,  at  the  outset  of  this  business,  expect  that  any 
specific  sum  should  be  proposed  by  the  Irish  parliament 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  protecting  the  commerce  of 
the  empire  ;  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  ascertain, 
at  present,  or  for  some  time  to  come,  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  Irish  would  derive  from  this  system  :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  have  been  improper  not  to  stipulate  for 
something.  He  had,  therefore,  thought  it  best  for  this 
country  that  she  should  have  some  solid  and  substantial  pro- 
vision for  what  should  be  stipulated  in  her  favour,  and  that 
should  keep  pace  with  benefits  that  the  system  would  produce 
to  the  Irish  ;  for  this  purpose  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
provisions  should  consist  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary 
revenue,  whenever  there  should  be  a  surplus  ;  and  this  fund, 
the  committee  would  perceive,  from  what  he  was  going  to 
state,  was  precisely  that  from  which  it  could  be  best  collected 
to  what  degree  the  Irish  should  have  been  benefited  by  the 
commercial  regulations. 

The  hereditary  revenue  in  Ireland  was  that  which  was  in- 
separably annexed  to  the  crown,  and  left  to  the  king,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It 
was  pretty  much  like  the  hereditary  revenue  that  was  formerly 
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annexed  to  the  crown  in  this  country,  and  which  was  given  up 
by  his  present  majesty  for  a  certain  annuity.  Above  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  hereditary  revenue  was  raised  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  must  necessarily  increase  with  an  increase  of 
commerce.  It  was  raised  from  three  several  objects :  from 
customs,  the  produce  of  which  must  necessarily  be  greater 
when  the  customed  goods  imported  into  Ireland  should  be 
more  in  value  than  they  had  hitherto  been  ;  from  10  per  cent, 
on  other  kinds  of  goods  entered,  which  must,  of  course,  bear 
always  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  ;  from  hearths — 
an  increase  of  population  would  produce  an  increase  of  houses, 
and  an  increase  of  houses  would  necessarily  produce  an  increase 
of  hearths,  and,  consequently,  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue ; 
from  an  inland  excise,  which,  depending  always  upon  consump- 
tion, must  always  rise  with  population  and  property,  and, 
consequently,  should  the  trade  and  population  of  Ireland  ex- 
ceed in  future  what  they  are  at  present,  the  hereditary  revenue 
would  be  benefited  by  both.  This  revenue  had  not,  indeed, 
for  many  years  back,  been  equal  to  the  ends  for  which  it  had 
been  granted  to  the  crown ;  and  the  deficiencies  had  been 
made  up  by  new  taxes  imposed  by  the  Irish  parliament :  it 
did  not  at  present  make  above  half  of  the  whole.  By  the 
papers  on  the  table  it  appeared  that  it  produced,  at  the 
present,  L.65 2,000  a-year.  For  some  time  back  there  had 
been  an  arrear  incurred,  the  expenses  of  the  state  being 
greater  than  its  income ;  but  he  understood  that  steps  were 
to  be  taken  to  bring  both  to  a  level,  and  then  a  reasonable 
hope  might  be  entertained  that,  if  the  trade  of  Ireland  should 
grow  more  flourishing,  there  would  be  a  considerable  surplus 
on  this  revenue  applicable  to  the  protection  of  the  common 
trade  of  the  empire ;  and  he  indulged  this  hope  the  rather, 
that,  for  several  years  back,  when  government  took  care  that 
the  expenditure  should  not  be  greater  than  the  income,  the 
hereditary  revenue  produced  Ij.690,000  a-year,  though  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  at  the  time  shackled  with  in- 
numerable restraints :  what  then  might  be  expected  from  it 
when  that  trade  on  which  it  depended  should  be  enlarged  ? 

Then  it  would  be  found  that  our  strength  would  grow  with 
the  strength  of  Ireland ;  and,  instead  of  feeling  uneasiness  or 
jealousy  at  the  increase  of  her  commerce,  we  should  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  such  a  circumstance,  because  this  country 
would  then  derive  an  aid  for  the  protection  of  trade  propor- 
tioned to  the  increase  of  commerce  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
mean  that  we  should  very  soon  experience  any  very  great 
assistance  from  this  revenue,  because  it  would  take  some  time 
before  now  channels  of  trade  could  be  opened  to  Ireland  ;  but, 
from  the  nature  of  this  fund,  it  would  appear  that,  if  little 
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should  be  given  to  England,  it  would  be  because  little  had 
been  gained  by  Ireland,  so  that,  whether  much  or  little  should 
bo  got  from  it,  England  would  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  ; 
if  much  should  be  got,  she  would  be  a  gainer ;  if  little,  it 
would  be  a  proof  that  little  of  the  commerce  of  England  had 
found  its  way  into  Ireland  ;  and,  consequently,  there  could  not 
be  much  room  for  jealousy.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
readily  consented  to  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  out  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  to  the  defence  of  trade ;  but  though  he 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  intention  of  that  parliament 
liberally  to  fulfil  what  had  been  so  readily  resolved,  yet,  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  to  Great  Britain,  he  felt  that  he 
ought  not  to  leave  anything  to  the  generosity  or  liberality 
even  of  the  most  generous  and  liberal.  As  it  was  his  object 
to  make  a  final  settlement  in  this  negociation,  and  to  proceed 
upon  a  fixed  principle,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that,  as 
he  meant  to  ensure  to  Ireland  the  permanent  and  irrevocable 
enjoyment  of  commercial  advantages,  so  he  expected,  in  return, 
that  Ireland  would  secure  to  England  an  aid  as  permanent 
and  irrevocable. 

The  resolution  of  the  Irish  parliament  on  that  point  was 
not  worded  in  so  clear  a  manner  as  he  could  wish.  It  stated, 
*'  That  for  the  better  protection  of  trade,  whatever  sum  the 
gross  hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom  (after  deducting  all 
drawbacks,  repayments,  or  bounties  in  the  nature  of  draw- 
backs) shall  produce  annually,  over  and  above,  the  sum  of 

should  be  appropriated  towards  the  support  of  the 

naval  force  of  the  empire,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  parliament 
of  this  kingdom  shall  direct."  Now  this  did  not  plainly  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  this  surplus  being  irrevocably  applied 
to  this  purpose  ;  and  as  this  was  with  him  a  conditio  sine  qua 
non,  he  would  not  call  upon  the  committee  to  pledge  itself  to 
anything  on  the  subject,  till  the  parliament  of  Ireland  should 
have  re-considered  the  matter,  and  explained  it  more  fully. 


SECT.  XII. TREE  TRADE  WITH  IRELAND  :     MR  PITT  FOR  IT  ; 

MR  FOX,  MR  SHERIDAN,   AND  THE  WHIGS  AGAINST  IT. 

A  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  subject  was  again  introduced. 
In  the  meantime,  a  report,  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  was  laid  by  Mr  Pitt  upon 
the  table  of  the  house,  to  assist  its  deliberations.  The  report 
was  stated  to  be  founded  on  the  opinions  and  declarations  of 
some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the 
kingdom,  who  had  been  examined  by  the  committee  ;  and  its 
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particular  object  was  to  prove  the  expediency  of  that  part  of 
the  system  expressed  in  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  which 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  payable  upon  the  importation 
of  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  into  Great  Britain.     In 
the  meantime,  also,  the  opposition  members  of  parliament,  and 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  including  those  who  had 
been  examined  by  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  held 
meetings,  and  declared  that  the  proposed  system  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Ireland  was  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  directly  destructive  of  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  Britain.     Petitions  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel at  the  bar  of  the  house  were  urged  upon  the  commons. 
Deputations  arrived  in  London  from  all  the  principal  towns, 
and  subscriptions  were  collected  to  retain  barristers  to  plead 
for  the  petitioners  at  the  bar.     Mr  Erskine  was  one  of  the 
counsel  employed  for  Manchester,  in  support  of  whom  a  peti- 
tion was  sent  from  that  town,  signed  by  120,000  persons. 
The  deputation  of  manufacturers  who  conveyed  it  to  London 
were  met  on  their  return  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  there 
being  a  universal  holiday,  with  processions  of  all  the  trades, 
an  effigy  of  Mr  Pitt  being  hung  on  a  gallows,  and  burnt  in 
St  Ann"'s  Square,  amid  the  tumult  of  the  manufacturers  of  all 
classes.     So  popular  did  Mr  Fox,  and  the  other  members  of 
parliament  who  led  the  movement  in  favour  of  protection  to 
trade  become,  that  on  the  15th  of  September  following,  Mr 
Fox,  Lord   Robert  Spencer,  Mr  Grenville,  and   Sir   Frank 
Standish,  were  feted  at  Manchester. 

By  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  7,  1785,  we  find  that 
the  following  petitions,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the 
bar,  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  between 
the  3d  of  March  and  the  3d  of  May  : — 

March  3.  From  merchants,  &c.,  of  Liverpool. 

...     8.  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow, 

Paisley,  &c. 
...  n.  Merchants,  &c.,  of  Manchester,  (lieard  by  counsel.^ 
...  14.  Calico  manufacturers  and  printers  of  Lancashire, 

(heard  by  counsel.) 
...  15.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  British  manufactures 
in  London,  (counsel  heard.) 
Merchants,  &c.,  of  Bristol. 
...  18.  Commercial  committee  of  Birmingham. 

Cotton   and    calico   manufacturers   of  Blackburn, 
(heard  by  counsel.) 
...  21.  Merchants,  &c.,  of  Wolverhampton. 

Society  of  merchant  venturers  of  Bristol,  (counsel 
ordered.) 
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Mar.  21.  Sugar  refiners  of  Bristol. 

Manufacturers  of  Nottingham. 
April    4.  Weavers  and  inhabitants   of  Paisley,    (heard  by 

counsel.) 
Operative  .weavers  of  Glasgow,  (heard  by  counsel.) 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Dunfermline. 
Manufacturers  and  traders  of  Derby. 
Committee  of    merchants    and  manufacturers   of 

Sheffield. 
Iron-masters,  &g.,  of  West  Bromwich. 
Manufacturers  of  sail  canvas  in  Warrington. 
Manufacturers  of  sailcloth  in  Lancaster. 
Manufacturers  of  fustians,  cottons,  velvets,  &c.,  in 

Wigan. 

5.  Sailcloth  manufacturers  in  Kirkham. 
Manufacturers  and  traders  of  Paisley. 

6.  Makers  of  pig  and  bar  iron  in  the  county  of  Salop. 
Nail  ironmongers  in  and  near  Stourbridge. 
Manufacturers  of  earthernware  in  Staffordshire. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders  of  Walsall. 

...     7.  Merchants  concerned  in  the  corn  and  malt  trade  of 
Great  Yarmouth. 
Nail  ironmongers  in  Dudley. 

Glass  manufacturers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stour- 
bridge and  Dudley. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.,  of  Kidderminster. 
Mr  Robertson  and  others,  inbehalf  of  the  iron  manu- 
facturers in  Glasgow,  Cramond,  and  Dalnottar. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester. 
Gentlemen,  clergy,  and  landowners  in  Rochdale. 
8.  Gentlemen,  clergy,  &c.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Operative  weavers   in  the   villages  of  Govan   and 

Partick. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Bolton. 
Gentlemen,  merchants,  and  inhabitants  of  Lancaster. 
...  11.  Merchants,  manufactures,  &c.,  of  Glasgow. 

The   provost,    magistrates,   and  town   council    of 

Dunbar. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  in  Aberdeen. 
Justices  of  Norfolk. 
...  12.  Master  silk  weavers  in  London  and  Manchester, 
(counsel  heard.) 
Glass  manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Newcastle, 
and  London,  (heard  by  counsel.) 
...   14.  Merchants   and   manufacturers   of  broad  cloth  in 
Gloucestershire. 
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April  1 4.  Working  silk  weavers  of  Spittalfields,   (heard  by 
counsel.) 
...  15.  Manufacturers,  Src,  in  the  borough  of  Hamilton. 
...  20.  Master  printers  in  Edinburgh. 

Ironmasters  in  the  counties  of  Salop,   Worcester, 
Stafford,  and  Warwick. 
...  25.  Manufacturers,  and  inhabitants  of  Coventry  and  ad- 
jacent parishes. 
...  29.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.,  of  Brechin. 
May    3.  Manufacturers  and  wool-staplers  of  the  county  of 
Southampton,  (counsel.) 
Manufacturers  of  shoes,  &c.,  in  the  town  of  Stafford, 
(counsel  ordered.) 

Similar  petitions  continued  to  be  presented.  We  give  an 
extract  from  that  of  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester.  After 
relating  specially  how  their  own  trade  would  be  injured  by 
competition  with  Ireland,  they  proceed  to  condemn  the  free 
trade  principle : — 

"  But  your  petitioners  do  not  confine  their  views  to  the 
danger  arising  immediately  and  directly  from  those  resolutions 
as  affecting  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  only,  but  feel 
themselves  equally  entitled,  as  subjects  of  this  country,  to 
protest  against  all  the  propositions,  taken  aggregately,  as  a 
new  and  destructive  system  of  commercial  policy ;  particularly 
the  2d,  3d,  and  6th  resolutions,  which,  by  universally  under- 
mining the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  must  consequently  affect 
every  trade  and  manufacture  within  it,  the  prosperity  of  which 
depends  evidently  upon  the  general  wealth,  commerce,  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  nation." 

The  formidable  opposition  manifested  between  the  22d  of 
February  and  the  1 2th  of  May,  induced  Mr  Pitt  to  introduce 
a  new  set  of  resolutions  on  that  day  ;  they  were  as  follow  : — 

"Resolved,  1.  '  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  British  empire  that  the  intercourse  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  finally 
regulated  on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  both  countries. 

*'  2.  '  That  a  full  participation  of  commercial  advantages 
should  be  permanently  secured  to  Ireland,  whenever  a  provision 
equally  permanent  and  secure  shall  be  made  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom  towards  defraying,  in  proportion  to  its 
growing  prosperity,  the  necessary  expenses,  in  time  of  peace, 
of  protecting  the  trade  and  general  interests  of  the  empire. 

"  3.  '  That,  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  so  desirable  a 
settlement,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth 
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or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  should  be  im- 
ported into  each  kingdom  from  the  other  reciprocally,  under 
the  same  regulations  and  at  the  same  duties,  if  subject  to 
duties,  to  which  they  are  liable  when  imported  directly  from 
the  place  of  their  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  ;  and  that 
all  duties  originally  paid  on  importation  into  either  country 
respectively,  except  on  arrack  and  foreign  brandy,  and  on  rum, 
and  all  sorts  of  strong  waters  not  imported  from  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  shall  be  fully  drawn 
back  on  exportation  to  the  other. 

"  4.  '  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  British  empire  that  the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and 
navigation  should  be  the  same  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  essential  towards  carrying  into  effect 
the  present  settlement,  that  all  laws  which  have  been  made  or 
shall  be  made  in  Great  Britain  for  securing  exclusive  privileges 
to  the  ships  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and  re- 
straining the  trade  of  the  British  colonists  and  plantations, 
shall  be  in  force  in  Ireland  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  proper  measures  should  from  time  to  time 
be  taken  for  effectually  carrying  the  same  into  execution. 

'*  5.  '  That  it  is  further  essential  to  this  settlement,  that  all 
goods  and  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  British  or  foreign  colonists,  in  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  British  or  foreign  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  imported  into  Ireland,  should,  on  importation,  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  the  like  goods  are,  or  from  time 
to  time  shall  be  subject  to,  upon  importation  into  Great 
Britain. 

"  6.  '  That,  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  practices,  injurious  to 
the  revenue  and  commerce  of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  expedient 
that  all  goods,  whether  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  or  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
put,  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  the  parliament  of  the  two  king- 
doms, under  the  same  regulations  with  respect  to  bonds, 
cockets,  and  other  instruments,  to  which  the  like  goods  are 
now  subject,  in  passing  from  one  port  of  Great  Britain  to  an- 
other ;  and  that  all  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  be  accompanied  with 
a  like  certificate,  as  is  now  required  by  law,  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Irish  linens  into  Great  Britain. 

"  7.  '  That,  for  the  like  purpose,  it  is  also  expedient  that, 
when  any  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
British  West  India  islands,  shall  be  shipped  from  Ireland  for 
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Great  Britain,  they  shall  be  accompanied  with  such  original 
certificates  of  the  revenue  officers  of  the  British  sugar-colonies 
as  shall  be  required  by  law  on  importation  into  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  when  the  whole  quantity  included  in  one  certificate 
shall  not  be  shipped  at  any  one  time,  the  original  certificate, 
properly  indorsed  as  to  quantity,  should  be  sent  with  the  first 
parcel ;  and,  to  identify  the  remainder,  if  shipped  at  any  future 
period,  new  certificates  should  be  granted  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  extracted  from  a  register  of 
the  original  documents,  specifying  the  quantities  before  shipped 
from  thence,  by  what  vessels,  and  to  what  port. 

"  8.  '  That  it  is  essential,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pre- 
sent settlement,  that  all  goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  should,  from 
this  time,  be  made  liable  to  such  duties  and  drawbacks,  and 
put  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  not  be  exported  with  less  incumbrance  of  duties 
or  impositions  than  the  like  goods  shall  be  burthened  with 
when  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

"  9.  '  That  it  is  essential  to  the  general  commercial  interests 
of  the  empire  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  any  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
should  be  importable  into  Ireland  from  any  foreign  European 
country  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom 
shall  think  it  advisable  that  the  commerce  to  the  countries 
beyond  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  shall  be  carried  on  solely  by 
an  exclusive  company,  no  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  said  countries  should  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  but  through  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
ships  going  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  said  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  not  be  restrained  from 
touching  at  any  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  and  taking  on  board 
there  any  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  that  kingdom. 

"10.  '  That  it  is  necessary,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
British  empire,  that  no  prohibition  should  exist  in  either  coun- 
try against  the  importation,  use,  or  sale  of  any  article,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  (except  such  as 
either  kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,)  and  that  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  every  such  article,  if  subject  to  duty  in 
either  country,  should  be  precisely  the  same  in  the  one  coun- 
try as  in  the  other,  except  where  an  addition  may  be  necessary, 
in  either  country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  duty  on  any 
such  article  of  its  own  consumption. 

"11.  '  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  are  differ- 
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ent  on  the  importation  into  the  other,  it  is  expedient  that  they 
should  be  reduced  in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  highest, 
to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other ;  and  that  all  such  a  rticles 
should  be  exportable  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they  shall 
be  imported,  as  free  from  duty  as  any  similar  commodities  or 
home  manufactures  of  the  same  kingdom. 

"12.  '  That  it  is  also  proper  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  consumption  of  either  kingdom  shall  be  charged 
with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  the  same  manufac- 
ture, when  imported  from  the  other,  may  be  charged  with  a 
further  duty  on  importation,  adequate  to  countervail  the  inter- 
nal duty  on  the  manufacture,  except  in  the  case  of  beer 
imported  into  Ireland ;  such  further  duty  to  continue  so  long 
only  as  the  internal  consumption  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  or  duties  to  balance  which  it  shall  be  imposed  ;  and  that 
where  there  is  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  material 
of  any  manufacture  in  one  kingdom  greater  than  the  duty  on 
the  like  raw  material  in  the  other,  or  where  the  whole  or  part 
of  such  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  drawn  back  or  compensa- 
ted, on  exportation  of  the  manufacture  from  one  kingdom  to 
the  other,  such  manufacture  may,  on  its  importation,  be 
charged  with  such  a  countervailing  duty  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  subject  the  same  so  imported  to  the  same  burdens  as  the 
manufacture  composed  of  the  like  raw  material  is  subject  to, 
in  consequence  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  such  material 
in  the  kingdom  into  which  such  manufacture  is  so  imported  ; 
and  the  said  manufactures  so  imported  shall  be  entitled  to  such' 
drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation  as  may  leave  the  sjyne 
subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the  home-made  manufacture. 

"  13.  '  That,  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  settlement 
intended  to  be  established,  it  is  necessary  that  no  prohibition,  or 
new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  hereafter  imposed,  in  either 
kingdom,  on  the  importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  other,  except  such  additional 
duties  as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  con- 
sumption, pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution. 

"  14.  '  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  further, 
that  no  prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duty,  should  be  here- 
after imposed  in  either  kingdom  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  of  native  growth,  product,  or  manufacture,  from  thence 
to  the  other ;  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  deem  expe- 
dient, from  time  to  time,  to  impose  upon  corn,  meal,  malt, 
flour,  and  biscuits. 

'■^  ]5.  '  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  no 
bounties  whatsoever  should  be  paid  or  payable,  in  either  king- 
dom, on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  other,   except 
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such  as  relate  to  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  beer  and 
spirits  distilled  from  corn,  and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of 
drawbacks,  or  compensations  for  duties  paid ;  and  that  no 
bounty  should  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to 
any  British  colonies  or  plantations,  or  on  the  exportation  of 
any  article  imported  from  the  British  plantations,  or  any 
manufacture  made  of  such  article,  unless  in  cases  where  a 
similar  bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Britain,  on  exportation 
from  thence,  or  where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of 
a  drawback,  or  compensation  of  or  for  duties  paid  over  and 
above  any  paid  thereon  in  Britain. 

"16.  '  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
British  empire,  that  the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign 
states  should  be  regulated,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  king- 
dom, on  such  terms  as  may  afford  an  effectual  preference  to 
the  importation  of  similar  articles  of  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  the  other. 

"17.  '  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  copyrights  of  the 
authors  and  booksellers  of  Great  Britain  should  continue  to 
be  protected  in  the  manner  they  are  at  present,  by  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  it  is  just  that  measures  should 
be  taken  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  for  giving  the  like 
protection  to  the  copyrights  of  the  authors  and  booksellers  of 
that  kingdom. 

"18.  '  That  the  appropriation  of  whatever  sum  the  gross 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collec- 
tion thereof  being  secured  by  permanent  provisions)  shall 
produce,  after  deducting  all  drawbacks,  repayments,  or  boun- 
ties granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  over  and  above  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  each  year, 
towards  the  support  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  to  be 
applied  in  such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  shall 
direct,  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  will  be  a 
satisfactory  provision,  proportioned  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  that  kingdom,  towards  defraying,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
necessary  expenses  of  protecting  the  trade  and  general  inte- 
rests of  the  empire.'' " 

Mr  Pitt  opened  the  business  to  the  committee  in  a  speech 
which  we  need  not  repeat  here,  as  in  its  general  arguments 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  that  delivered  by  him  on  the  22d 
of  February.  We  shall  make  room  for  one  of  the  opposition 
speeches,  and  have  selected  that  of  Mr  Fox,  spoken  after  Lord 
^iorth  had  moved  as  an  amendment  on  Mr  Pitt's  resolutions 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  Mr  Erskine's  speech  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  counsel  for  the  Manchester 
petitioners,  delivered  on  the  21  st  of  June,  may  bo  looked  to 
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as  the  ablest  of  the  pleadings  of  counsel.  A  full  and  corrected 
report  of  it  is  printed  in  the  General  Advertiser  of  the  23d  of 
June  ]  785  ;  but  it  deals  so  little  with  facts  or  with  principles, 
is  so  full  of  rambling  declamation,  vague  prophecy,  and  invec- 
tive against  Mr  Pitt,  that  it  would  not  repay  the  reader"'s 
patience  were  it  inserted  and  perused  here.  Mr  Fox's  speech 
is  more  noticeable,  as  he  was  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the 
liberals,  and  the  leader  who  most  effectively  defended  mono- 
poly and  opposed  the  removal  of  the  trading  restrictions  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  Mr  Gilbert  being  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Mr  Gilbert,  though  I  now  rise  to  submit  my  sentiments 
on  the  present  important  subject,  yet  I  beg  it  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  committee  that  I  shall  cheerfully  give  way  to 
any  gentleman  on  the  other  side  who  may  be  authorized  to 
declare  that  it  is  not  meant  to  press  us  to  a  vote  this  night. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  possible,  indeed,  that  any  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend.     The  vast  variety 
of  matter  perfectly  new,  as  well  as  the  numerous  alterations 
of  that  which  we  had  previously  before  us,  demanding  the 
most  minute  and  accurate  discussion,  surely  the  right  honour- 
able the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not  force  the  com- 
mittee, at  an  hour  so  unseasonable,  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
BO  difficult  and  so  perplexed  a  subject.     I  have  paused,  sir,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  discovering  if  such  be  the  intention  of 
gentlemen ;  but  from  their  continued  silence,  it  is  evident  they 
are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  precipitate  the  committee  to 
this  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  decision.     I  must,  there- 
fore, entreat  a  more  than  usual  indulgence  from  the  committee 
if  compelled,  as  I  find  myself,  to  enter  into  this  important 
discussion.    I  shall,  even  at  so  late  an  hour,  intrude  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  on  their  patience.     The  committee 
will  recollect  that,  in  addition  to  the  eleven  original  proposi- 
tions, no  less  than  sixteen  new  ones  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  submitted  to  parliament ;  so  that,  at  one  o''clock  in  the 
morning,  I  have  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  of  the  most  important  and  complex  propositions 
that  ever  were  the  subject  of  parliamentary  debate.     Nor  is 
this  the  whole  of  the  difficulty :  the  sixteen  supplemental  pro- 
positions are  not  confined  to  verbal  explanations,  or  to  mere 
literal  amendments  of  the  former ;    on  the   contrary,  they 
directly  change  the  whole  tenor,  and  absolutely  subvert  the 
main  principle  of  the  original  system  upon  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  declared  it  to  be  his  fixed  intention  to 
proceed ;  so  that,  in  truth,  they  are  altogether  as  unexpected 
as  they  obviously  are  new  and  contradictory.     Surely,  there- 
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fore,  under  circumstances  eo  very  novel  and  embarrassing,  I 
may  with  less  presumption  entreat  the  committee  to  forgive 
that  unavoidable  intrusion  on  their  time,  which  must  be  the 
consequence  of  compelhng  us  to  come  to  a  vote  on  so  interest- 
ing and  so  complicated  a  subject,  before  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  gentlemen  to  form  even  any  general  ideas  on  the  whole  of 
the  subject,  as  it  is  now  modelled. 

"  But,  first,  with  respect  to  this  extraordinary  system,  most 
undoubtedly  the  claim  of  merit  in  being  the  author  of  it  can 
admit  of  no  question.  My  noble  friend  (Lord  North)  has 
waived  all  possible  pretensions  to  it ;  but  not,  I  am  sure,  more 
cheerfully  than  I  concur  with  him,  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  sola 
and  entire  possession  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  has 
officially  produced  it.  With  him  let  the  whole  credit  of  it  r^ 
side^  undisputed  and  unenmed.  He,  indeed,  who  contends  with 
Mm  for  its  honours  must  he  instigated  hy  unjustifiable  motives; 
for  surely  never  did  there  appear  a  work  more  completely,  more 
indivisibly,  the  sole  and  genuine  composition  of  its  author,  than 
the  present  system  evidently  demonstrates  itself  to  be  exclusively,' 
the  work  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  No  necessity  can 
he  alleged  to  have  given  rise  to  it,  for  it  flows  from  the  mere  will 
of  the  proposer.  No  urgent,  no  pressing  calamity  bore  a  share 
in  its  introduction.  It  is  the  offspring  of  peace  and  domestic 
tranquillity.  Surely,  therefore,  it  would  be  false  and  injurious 
to  allege  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  forced  the  British  min- 
ister into  a  tame  surrender  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  our  country.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  British 
minister  has  proffered  this  surrender  from  his  own  mere  motion^ 
his  own  sound  will,  his  own  unbiassed  judgment.  Unquestion- 
ably, therefore,  he,  and  he  only,  is  clearly  entitled  to  enjoy  all 
the  merits  and  all  the  honours  of  a  system  so  completely  and  so 
perfectly  his  own. 

"  Perhaps,  indeed,  from  the  examples  which  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  has  so  frequently  aiforded  us  of  a  wonder- 
ful perseverance  in  the  defence  of  his  own  opinions,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  complete  an  adoption  of  the  amendments  which 
we  suggest,  and  he  himself  disapproves,  we  ought  not  to  be 
very  much  astonished  at  any  new  and  sudden  appearance  that 
his  present  system  may  have  assumed ;  but  I  confess,  how- 
ever, it  was  with  considerable  astonishment  that  I  heard  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  state  his  new  propositions.  For 
these,  sir,  are  at  once  directly,  totally,  and  vitally  in  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  of  that  system  on  which  he  set  out,  and 
from  which,  if  wo  had  trusted  merely  to  his  own  solemn  decla- 
rations, we  must  have  believed  it  impossible  that  he  could 
deviate  in  the  minutest  degree.    In  saying  this,  the  committee 
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must  be  sensible  that  I  speak  merely  from  the  impression 
which  the  resolutions  have  made  on  my  mind  as  they  were 
cursorily  read  over  and  explained  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  I  have  not  had  time,  and  the  committee  are  not 
to  be  pei-mitted  to  have  time,  to  read  and  weigh  these  propo- 
sitions before  they  determine  upon  their  merits  ;  but  such  is 
the  impression  which,  on  the  first  blush,  they  have  made  upon 
my  mind. 

"  Sir,  I  have  all  along  understood  that  the  basis  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  original  system  was  reciprocity 
in  correspondent  duties,  and  reciprocity  in  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  raw  materials.  Now  these  principles,  in  my  mind, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  completely  abandoned  in 
his  new  propositions ;  for,  particularly  in  the  article  of  beer, 
an  exception  is  made  to  the  reciprocity  in  correspondent 
duties,  and  in  the  seventh  resolution  a  change  is  made  with 
respect  to  prohibitions.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has, 
therefore,  retracted  and  recanted  his  original  principles  ;  he 
has  abandoned  the  ground  on  which  he  set  out,  and  on  which 
he  so  frequently  pledged  himself  that  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
positions should  stand  or  fall.  He  has  abandoned  the  reci- 
procity in  correspondent  duties  ;  he  has  abandoned  the  reci- 
procal prohibition  of  raw  materials.  In  these  instances — which, 
if  they  are  said  to  be  trifling  in  themselves,  are  not  trifles 
when  considered  as  departures  from  principle — he  has  aban- 
oned  his  ground  ;  and,  by  doing  this,  he  opens  a  new  system, 
and  comes  forward  with  a  set  of  propositions  so  far  forth  dia- 
metrically opposite  to,  and  fundamentally  different  from,  that 
system  which  he  himself  has  most  repeatedly  assured  us  could 
not  possibly  admit  of  the  slightest  change,  and  was,  indeed, 
to  be  wholly  inviolable. 

'*  Sir,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  reprobates  the  charge 
which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  of  rashness  in  the  original 
propositions.  Was  there  ever  a  charge  made  with  more 
truth,  or  demonstrated  with  more  clearness !  Has  not  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  conduct  on  this  day  given  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  original  rashness  of  his 
system  ?  What  can  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  original  rash- 
ness than  subsequent  retraction  ?  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman brings  forward  a  set  of  resolutions,  as  the  basis  of  a 
system  for  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries ;  he 
pledges  the  government  of  this  kingdom  for  the  literal  estab- 
lishment of  his  system  ;  he  proudly  resists  inquiry  and  scorns 
deliberation  ;  but,  when  circumstances  arise  which  he  has  not 
ability  to  overcome,  and  time,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  is 
procured  for   inquiry  and   discussion,    he   is  constrained  to 
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acknowledge  the  errors  of  his  first  opinions,  and  ho  comes 
forward  with  a  set  of  propositions  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
former.  Whether  this  does  not  exhibit  the  rashness  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  colours  more  warm  and  durable 
than  any  with  which  we  on  this  side  the  house  are  able  to 
characterise  his  conduct,  I  submit  to  the  committee  and  the 
public.  The  rashness  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is 
proved  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself;  and  it  is 
singularly  striking  that,  by  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  the 
rashness  of  one  day  is  to  be  proved  by  the  rashness  of  another. 
He  now  brings  forward  to  the  committee  a  set  of  proposi- 
tions directly  contradictory  to  those  on  which  he  first  proceed- 
ed ;  and  having  thus  himself  demonstrated  the  rashness  of  his 
own  conduct  in  the  first  instance,  he  becomes  enamoured  of 
this  boasted  weakness,  and  yet  most  liberally  determines  that 
we  also  shall  be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  it,  by  a 
rash,  premature  adoption  of  these  his  latest  notions,  which, 
however,  may  as  suddenly  and  as  consistently  be  abandoned 
as  the  former.  So  hostile  is  he  to  deliberation,  such  an  avow- 
ed enemy  to  everything  that  looks  like  inquiry  and  reflection, 
that,  even  on  this  day,  when  he  is  sufi^ring  the  shame  of  rash- 
ness, he  calls  upon  us  to  be  rash.  Although  his  propositions 
have  been  but  once  cursorily  read  over,  and  in  that  reading 
embellished,  and  set  oif  with  all  the  lustre  of  his  eloquence, 
although  they  are  perfectly  new,  and  although  he  has  not  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  committee  till  after  midnight,  he  demands 
and  compels  us  to  come  to  a  vote  on  them.  The  decency  of 
this  conduct  I  will  not  insist  upon ;  but,  thus  driven,  thus 
forced  to  a  division,  I  must,  however  unwilling  to  give  a  hasty 
negative,  vote  directly  against  his  propositions,  as  conceiving 
them  to  be,  at  the  best,  unnecessary,  most  probably  pernicious,  but, 
undoubtedly,  so  productive  of  an  entire  revolution  in  our  comr 
mercial  system,  as  to  involve  a  train  of  consequences,  against 
which  the  wisest  and  best  characters  of  this  country  might  despair 
of  providing  any  adequate  security. 

"  But,  sir,  I  must  congratulate  the  committee — I  must  con- 
gratulate the  country — on  the  happy  escape  which  we  have 
had  from  the  system  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man but  two  months  since.  That  system,  the  ruin  of  which 
has  been  this  day  so  ably  demonstrated,  was  then  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  of  being  carried  through  this  house  ;  so 
that,  when  we  look  back  on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  have,  indeed,  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  fortunate 
escape.  The  first  propositions,  when  they  were  originally 
opened  in  this  house,  were  pronounced  to  be  so  pure  and  bene- 
ficial, so  clearly  and  demonstrably  perfect,  that  not  a  monient 
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was  to  be  wasted  in  a  useless  discussion  of  their  merits.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  therefore,  inveighed  against  the 
strange,  uncandid  opposition  which  was  made  to  those  his 
first  propositions.  He  attributed  the  opinions  of  this  side  of 
the  house  to  mere  faction  and  disappointment ;  he  called  our 
solemn  appeals  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  nation  illiberal 
artifices  to  excite  unnecessary  clamour ;  he  gave  a  haughty 
defiance  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  to  exhibit  any 
reasonable  argument  against  a  system  so  replete  with  every 
beneficial  consequence  to  themselves ;  and  he  triumphed  in  the 
circumstance  that,  for  some  days,  not  a  single  petition  was 
brought  to  the  house  from  any  part  of  the  country  against 
those  propositions.  Afterwards,  indeed,  he  was  forced  to 
abate  his  triumph ;  he  found  no  want  of  petitions,  nor  of 
argument ;  but  his  language  was  still  lofty,  and  his  mind 
implacable.  His  system  was  so  superior  to  the  petulence  and 
faction  of  those  who  opposed  it,  that  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  carrying  it  into  a  law,  even  to  the  letter  of  the  specific 
resolutions.  Convinced,  however^  as  we  always  were,  that  these 
resolutions  were  fraught  with  injury  and  ruin  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  commerce  of  this  country,  we  warned,  we  conjured 
the  house  to  deliberate,  to  call  for  information,  to  examine 
those  who,  from  their  situations,  were  the  most  likely  to  be 
possessed  of  intelligence.  We  called  for  the  commissioners 
of  customs,  and  the  commissioners  of  excise,  that  the  house 
might  learn  from  them  whether  from  the  operation  of  these 
resolutions  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  not  instantly  ex- 
posed to  insurmountable  dangers.  The  right  honourable 
gentlemen  reprobated  the  proceeding.  He  asserted  that  we 
called  for  these  commissioners  merely  to  gain  time  ;  that  our 
purpose  was  insidious  delay,  in  order  to  inflame  the  public, 
and  stir  up  factious  clamours.  But  what  has  been  the  issue 
of  all  this  ?  Will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now  dare 
to  attribute  our  conduct  to  those  unworthy  motives  ?  The 
commissioners,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  he  considered  of 
so  little  avail,  have  declared  by  their  report  that  material  and 
alarming  injury  would  unavoidably  arise  from  these  resolutions, 
fraught,  as  they  conceive  them  to  be,  with  innumerable  dan- 
gers. But  still  more  strongly  has  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself,  on  this  day,  described,  in  his  own  beautiful 
language,  the  variety  of  ruinous  consequences  that  must  have 
attended  his  original  system.  He  himself  has  enumerated  to 
the  committee  the  long  train  of  evils  we  have  escaped  by  op- 
posing his  propositions ;  he  himself  has  emphatically  described 
the  destruction  we  should  have  incurred  by  adopting  his  own 
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exploded  system.     Let  the  committee  recollect  the  detail  of 
fatal  consequences  thus  authoritatively  admitted. 

"  Firsty  it  has  been  now  admitted  that,  if  the  original  resolvr 
tions  had  passed,  we  should  have  lost  for  ever  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  trade.  It  has  been  admitted  that  we  could 
no  longer  have  renevv'ed  the  exclusive  charter  of  the  company ; 
but  the  sister  kingdom,  having  once  an  equal  power  with  our- 
selves to  trade  to  Asia,  we  must  wholly  have  depended  on  the 
will  of  Ireland  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  by  which  the 
monopoly  could  alone  have  been  maintained. 

"  If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  it  has  equally 
been  admitted  that  we  must  have  hazarded  all  the  revenue 
arising  from  spirituous  liquors,  no  distinction  having  been 
made  between  our  own  and  foreign  liquors,  nor  any  provision 
thought  of  to  prevent  their  admission  into  this  country. 

"  If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  we  should 
equally  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the  navigation  laws  of  this 
country.  These  laws,  the  great  source  of  our  commercial 
opulence,  the  prime  origin  of  our  maritime  strength,  would  at 
once  have  been  delivered  up  in  trust  to  Ireland,  leaving  us 
for  ever  after  totally  dependent  on  her  policy  and  on  her 
bounty  for  the  future  guardianship  of  our  dearest  interests. 

"  If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  we  should  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  more  extensive  contraband  trade  than 
ever  yet  was  known  to  exist  in  this  country ;  for  not  a  shadow 
of  protection  was  provided  against  every  species  of  smuggling, 
not  even  the  means  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  use  in  our 
own  trafiic  from  port  to  port — that  of  requiring  bonds,  cockets, 
and  other  instruments,  on  goods  sent  coastwise. 

"  If  these  resolutions  had  been  carried  into  a  law,  we  should 
have  endangered  the  loss  of  the  colonial  market  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain ;  for  no  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
Ireland  from  giving  bounties,  or  allowing  drawbacks,  on  goods 
exported  to  the  colonies  ;  so  that  it  was  left  in  their  power  to 
give  so  decisive  an  advantage  to  their  own  manufactures  as 
must  have  ascertained  to  them  the  market,  or,  which  would 
have  been  equally  ruinous,  have  forced  us  to  enter  into  a  war- 
fare of  bounties  to  the  extinction  of  our  revenues. 

*'  If  these  resolutions  had  been  carried  into  a  law,  dangers 
as  extensive  must  have  equally  been  incurred  by  our  colonies ; 
for  not  a  single  provision  was  stipulated  for  laying  permanent 
high  duties  on  the  produce  of  foreign  colonies  imported  into 
Ireland ;  so  that,  at  any  future  time,  Ireland  might  have 
.taken  off  the  annual  high  duties,  and  given  admission  to  the 
produce  of  foreign  colonies,  on  terms  which  must  completely 
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have  ruined  our  West  India  islands.  I  need  not  state  to  the 
committee  a  fact  so  universally  known  as  that  the  produce  of 
our  colonies  is  dearer  than  that  of  the  foreign  islands.  But 
we  have,  nevertheless,  preferred  the  home  market,  on  account 
of  the  natural  interest  which  wo  have  in  them ;  and,  un- 
doubtedly, we  must  continue  to  do  so.  Ireland  has  no  such 
obligation :  on  the  contrary,  her  interest  would  as  forcibly 
lead  her  to  the  foreign  colonies. 

*'  If  these  resolutions,  therefore,  had  passed  into  a  law,  we 
should  have  been  irretrievably  bound  to  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, whereas  Ireland  would  by  no  means  have  been  confined 
to  hers. 

"  If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a  law,  by  the  mon- 
strous incongruity  of  the  fifth,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  Ireland  to  draw  a  revenue  from  our  consumption. 
They  had  only  to  lay  an  internal  duty  in  Ireland  on  the  articles 
of  our  consumption,  equal  to  the  internal  duty  that  might 
exist  on  such  articles  in  this  country,  and  it  must  have  followed 
that  they,  of  course,  would  have  drawn  the  revenue  from  the 
country  that  was  to  consume  the  goods.  This  astonishing 
absurdity  is  done  away  by  the  removal  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  resolution.  This  also,  if  these  resolutions  had 
passed  into  a  law,  the  leather  trade  nmst  as  certainly  have 
been  ruined ;  for  though  we  were  bound,  in  all  future  time,  to 
send  our  oak-bark  to  Ireland  duty  free,  Ireland  was  not 
bound  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  raw  hides  to  Great  Britain, 
without  which  the  trade  could  not  subsist. 

*'  These,  sir,  are  some  few  of  the  evils  which,  confessedly, 
would  have  taken  place  if  the  original  resolutions  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  proposed  but  two  months  ago 
had  unfortunately  passed  into  a  law.  All  these  menaces, 
these  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  rash  system,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  on  this  day  himself  acknowledged, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  introduces,  for  the  first  time, 
a  new  set  of  complicated  propositions,  in  remedy  of  the  de- 
tected mischiefs  of  the  former.  In  doing  this,  he  has  at  once 
completely  changed  the  ground  on  which  he  first  set  out ;  for, 
having  originally  declared  that  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  his 
system  was  to  square  and  finally  determine  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  he  then  maintained  that  this  salutary, 
this  grand,  this  primary  object,  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  complete  and  perfect  reciprocity;  yet  that  essential,  that 
vital  principle,  he  has  now  totally  and  directly  abandoned,  as 
well  in  the  remarkable  change  which  he  has  introduced  in  the 
seventh  resolution,  as  in  the  article  of  beer,  the  export  of 
which  is  of  infinite  consequence.     Reciprocity,  therefore,  which 
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was  the  vital  principle,  the  spirit,  the  quintessence  of  his 
system,  is  now  completely  abandoned. 

"  Sir,  that  these  alterations  are  for  the  better,  I  most  cheer- 
fully admit.  Undoubtedly  they  tend  to  make  the  present 
system  far  more  palatable  to  Englishmen.  Why,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  do  I  now  state  them  ?  Clearly  for  this  reason  : 
to  manifest  to  the  house  the  important  benefits  of  delibera- 
tion. I  mentioned  them  to  shew  that  the  alarm  given  by 
gentlemen  of  this  side  of  the  house  was  a  most  foi'tunate 
alarm  for  this  country.  By  that  fortunate  alarm,  the  manu- 
facturing communities  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  have 
been  apprised  of  their  danger ;  they  have  had  time  to  come 
forward  ;  they  have  had  time  to  give  those  lights  to  the  com- 
mittee which  have  been  the  happy  means  of  producing  the 
alterations  of  this  day.  1  mention  them  to  shew  what  must 
have  been  the  consequences  to  the  empire  if  the  committee 
had  implicitly  fallen  into  the  system  which  the  rashness  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  1  will  not  say  his  ignorance,  but 
which,  to  give  it  an  easier  term,  his  extraordinary  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities,  induced  him  so  peremptorily  and  so  au- 
thoritatively to  propose. 

"  There  is  also  another  and  even  more  powerful  reason  for 
my  enlarging  on  these  important  alterations.  It  is,  sir,  to 
convince  the  committee  that  there  is  still  a  powerful  appeal 
to  our  equity,  our  benevolence,  and  even  our  common  sense, 
for  affording  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country 
a  much  longer  period  of  deliberation,  and  surely  as  strong  a 
claim  on  the  justice  of  the  minister,  to  suspend  the  vote  of  the 
committee  on  a  question  of  such  infinite  magnitude  to  all  our 
just  and  dearest  interests.  The  committee  will  be  taught,  by 
a  due  estimation  of  the  benefits  already  acquired  from  salutary 
delays,  that  most  important  advantages  are  to  be  derived 
from  fair  inquiry  and  impartial  discussion.  If  in  two  months 
such  serious  and  consequential  errors  have  been  discovered, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  longer  time  and  more  careful 
investigation  ?  If  in  two  months  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man has  gleaned  so  much  from  this  side  of  the  house,  and 
from  gentlemen  whose  ideas  he  certainly  is  not  much  disposed 
avowedly  and  ingenuously  to  adopt,  however  willing  he  may 
bo  to  benefit  in  secret  by  them,  what  may  we  not  expect  when 
his  bright  talents  have  had  more  time  to  work  on  the  sugges- 
tions with  which  we  may  have  furnished  him  ?  That  ho  has 
largely  profited  from  this  side  of  the  house,  the  committee  will 
readily  perceive ;  neither  will  they,  I  believe,  consider  it  ex- 
tremely presumptuous  if  T  arrogate  some  degree  of  honour  to 
myself,  in  having  contributed  a  little  to  the  amendments  of 
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this  day.  From  my  right  honourable  Mend  (Mr  Eden)  the 
minister  has  certainly  collected  many  more  of  his  new  opinions. 
Surely,  therefore,  from  the  excellent  use  which  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  has  already  made  of  our  discoveries  and 
suggestions,  it  will  more  and  more  be  the  wish  of  all  impar- 
tial men  that  he  should  have  time  to  mature  the  many  other 
matters  which  he  has  not  yet  so  far  honoured  us  as  entirely 
to  adopt.  For  what  must  be  the  fruits  of  those  ideas — how 
ample,  how  rich  rjiust  be  the  harvest  they  produce — when  his 
protecting  hand  shall  raise  them  from  obscurity  to  a  richer 
soil :  when  he  himself  shall  '  transplant  them  to  his  own  fair 
garden  where  the  sun  always  shines  l**  Nothing,  surely,  can 
be  more  beneficial  than  to  wait  for  their  mature  production. 
I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  speak  also  for  my 
right  honourable  friend  and  the  other  gentlemen  round  me, 
that  we  shall  be  happy  to  trust  our  progeny  to  his  care.  If 
he  is  a  plagiary,  he  is  a  plagiary  uncommonly  endowed ;  for 
he  decorates  that  which  he  steals  in  apparel  so  gay  and  luxu- 
riant, he  enriches  whatever  he  takes  with  such  additions  of 
flowers  and  embroidery,  that,  though  as  their  legitimate 
parents  we  recognise  our  own  offspring,  we  view  them  with 
no  small  degree  of  wonder  in  their  strange  and  sumptuous  at- 
tire. On  this  day,  indeed,  we  may  be  proud  to  contemplate 
the  predominating  efficacy  of  our  own  suggestions ;  and  on 
this  day  alone  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  for  the 
very  first  time,  condescended  to  depart  from  his  usual  stateli- 
ness  and  overbearing  sense  of  his  own  superiority.  Upon  this 
day,  with  new  and  unaccustomed  affability,  he  neither  repro- 
bates nor  reviles  the  opinions  to  which  he  has  deigned  to  ac- 
cede. It  is  to  us  a  strange  and  unexpected  triumph,  not, 
indeed,  to  have  our  ideas  received  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  (in  that  acceptance  he  is  courtesy  itself,)  but  to 
hear  them,  even  in  the  moment  they  are  admitted,  unstigma- 
tized  by  the  receiver,  nor,  as  usual,  traduced  in  words  while 
they  are  approved  in  fact,  and  vilified  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  adoption. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  whom  my  noble  friend 
(Lord  North)  most  truly  painted,  when  he  asserted  that  '  he 
had  a  mind  which  found  gratification  in  invective,"'*  has  this 


*  Lord  North  said,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  "  There  are  some  men,  Mr 
Gilbert,  who  seem  to  be  organized  for  slander ;  there  are  some  men  who,  by  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  their  nature,  find  gratification  in  invective,  and,  so 
eager  are  they  for  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  lust,  that  they  go  about  to  seek  for 
blemishes,  in  order  to  expose  them  ;  and,  in  pursuit  of  their  game,  they  will 
Bometimea  pretend  to  find  them  where  they  are  not.  Such  men,  if  they  propose 
any  measure,  are  infinitely  more  desirous  to  make  it  stand  upon  the  faulta  of 
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day  alluded  to  a  letter  written  by  a  noble  lord*  as  a  dispatch 
from  Ireland,  during  the  administration  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  make  a  part,  and  he  has  insinuated  that  the  letter 
manifested  an  intention  in  that  administration  to  have  gone 
the  lengths  of  the  present  system,  '  if  they  had  had  energy 
sufficient  for  so  great  an  adventure.'  I  did  not  expect  that, 
even  from  him,  such  a  construction  would  have  been  put  upon 
that  dispatch.  From  his  colleagues  in  office  I  am  confident 
of  meeting  with  more  candour.  But  the  letter  has  been  read : 
I  submit  to  the  committee  the  terms  of  that  letter,  and  call 
upon  them  to  say  if  the  English  language  could  furnish  ex- 
pressions more  decisive  of  the  contrary  opinion  than  those  in 
which  we  declared  to  the  lord  lieutenant  that  we  could  not 
encourage  him  to  make  a  promise  to  Ireland  which,  if  ful- 
filled, would  be  destructive  to  Britain.  In  that  opinion  we 
were  then  unanimous,  and  to  that  opinion  we  firmly  adhere. 
But,  are  these  the  arts  by  which  the  noble  lord  and  I  are  to 
be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Britain  ?  Let  the  minister  persist 
in  these  unworthy  insinuations  :  he  shall  not  deter  us  from 
what  we  know  to  be  our  duty — he  shall  not  overcome  that 
deliberate  firmness  which,  after  healing  the  calamities  of  Ire- 
land, and  happily  establishing  both  her  commercial  and  con- 
stitutional liberty,  had  sufficient  spirit,  sufficient  justice,  to 
withhold  what  it  were  ruin  to  relinquish,  and  what,  indeed, 
was  as  little  expected  or  sought  by  Ireland,  as  it  was  safe  or 
just  for  an  administration  here  to  bestow.  That  letter,  which 
was  written  by  the  noble  lord  in  his  official  capacity,  was  of 
too  much  consequence  to  be  written  under  the  sanction  of 
any  individual  department.  Every  one  of  his  majesty's  con- 
fidential servants  was  privy  to  the  measure  ;  nor  was  any  dis- 
patch ever  made  up  on  a  more  decided  and  unanimous  opin- 
ion. Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  refer  to  some  of  his 
present  colleagues  for  information  on  the  point.  As  to  the 
'  want  of  energy — the  temporizing  spirit — the  half  measures 
— and  the  expedients  of  getting  over  a  session  by  a  post  office 
or  an  admiralty  court : — all  these  are  insinuations  which  my 
noble  friend  has  completely  refuted.  Neither  the  post  office 
nor  the  admiralty  court  were  conceded  as  expedients  to  get 
over  a  session :  they  were  neither  given  nor  accepted  as 
boons;  they  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  previous 
change  of  system  ;  they  flowed  naturally  from  the  new  situa- 
tion in  which  Ireland  stood  by  the  independence  of  her  Icgis- 

others  than  on  its  own  merits ;  and  such  a  man  I  talte  the  right  honourable 
gentlfiman  to  be." — Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  f-fJO. 

•  The  Earl  of  Northington,  who  held  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  the  coalition  administration. 
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lature.  What  occasion  had  we  for  expedients  to  get  over  a 
session  ?  The  lord  lieutenant  of  that  day  enjoyed  as  high  a 
degree  of  confidence,  and  deserved  it  as  well,  as  any  nobleman 
that  ever  filled  the  station.  We  were  guilty  of  no  violences, 
and  there  existed  no  clamour. 

"  I  cannot  help  stopping  here  for  a  moment,  to  make  a  re- 
mark on  a  curious  distinction  to  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  appears  most  remarkably  attached :  a  distinction 
which  betrays  a  feeling  that  I  cannot  well  describe — a  sort  of 
self-complacency — a  kind  of  over-pleasure  with  his  own  situa- 
tion. In  speaking  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  at 
different  periods,  he  is  ever  solicitous  of  distinguishing  between 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  mere  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  one  character  he  ascribes  to  him  all  the  dignity 
of  sovereign  rank,  of  superintendence,  and  of  sole  authority — 
in  the  other,  he  considers  him  as  rather  acting  under  or  with 
a  ministry,  than  as  a  minister  possessed  of  either  power  or 
responsibility.  He  says  of  him,  at  one  time,  '  When  the  noble 
lord  was  the  minister  of  the  country  ;'  at  another,  '  When 
the  noble  lord  held  a  subordinate  situation  in  the  cabinet.' 
By  these  distinctions,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  takes  a 
juvenile  pleasure  in  glancing  at  his  own  elevation.  He  consid- 
ers the  personage  who  fills  the  united  offices  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  a  character 
so  loftyand exalted, so  super-eminent  in  his  station,  that  he  must 
on  no  account  be  confounded  with  inferior  persons.  In  like 
manner,  when  he  talks  of  coalitions,  and  reprobates  them,  he 
is  moved  by  the  same  feeling.  His  charge  against  me  and 
others  is  for  coalescing  with  the  minister,  the  great  superin- 
tending minister  of  the  American  war  !  His  own  coalitions 
he  can  readily  defend  by  the  very  same  distinction.  '  I  own,' 
he  says,  '  I  have  certainly  coalesced  with  some  of  the  ministers 
who  were  concerned  in  the  patronage  and  conduct  of  the 
American  war :  they,  however,  were  inferior  characters : 
Lords  Chancellors  of  England,  and  such  like  persons  of  no 
account ;  but  never  have  I  been  so  infamous  and  abandoned 
as  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  great  superintending 
minister  of  the  crown,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  system.'*  I 
do  not,  sir,  enlarge  upon  this  feeling  of  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  as  a  charge  against  him  :  it  is  a  feeling,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  which  I  am  by  no  means  incHned  to  disturb  him : 


•  Lord  Thurlow  and  Earl  Gower,  who  held  office  in  INIr  Pitt's  administration, 
the  former  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  latter  as  Lord  President  of  the  Couucil, 
held  the  same  offices  in  the  administration  of  Lord  North. 
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a  feeling,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  know  of  no  person  that 
has  any  interest  to  disturb  him  ;  unless,  indeed,  there  may  be 
some  of  his  immediate  colleagues  who  may  think  it  would  be 
somewhat  more  decent  in  him  to  gratify  his  passion  or  hia 
pride  in  a  mode  less  publicly  offensive  both  to  their  spirit  and 
their  dignity. 

"  But,  to  return,  sir,  to  the  propositions  on  the  table.  I 
must  now  renew  the  observation  that  I  made  in  the  outset  of 
this  business ;  namely,  that  there  was  a  gross  and  fundament- 
al error  in  originating  these  propositions  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Independent  of  the  insult  to  the  parliament  of  this 
country,  in  not  submitting,  for  their  consideration,  a  great  and 
extensive  innovation  in  the  whole  system  of  our  commerce,  till 
after  it  had  been  determined  upon  in  Ireland — surely  the  ex- 
perience of  this  day  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of 
so  strange  a  measure.  For,  is  it  not  evident  that  after  the 
parliament  and  people  of  Ireland  have  been  suffered  to  cherish 
the  belief  that  the  resolutions  which  the  ministers  of  that 
kingdom  assured  them  would  be  religiously  adhered  to  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  system,  the  ministers  of  England  come  for- 
ward, and  change  the  spirit,  principle,  and  tendency  of  these 
resolutions  ?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  after  the  solemn 
pledge  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  received  from  their 
ministers,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  was  held  out  to  their  par- 
liament as  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  immediate  extension  of 
their  revenue — is  it  to  be  imagined,  I  say,  that,  by  any  private 
tampering  with  the  individual  leaders  of  a  party,  the  whole 
body  of  that  nation  will  as  rapidly  acquiesce  in  the  supplement- 
al resolutions  now  brought  forward  as  they  at  first  did  in  the 
original  propositions ;  and  when,  too,  the  latter  are  directly 
framed  to  weaken  and  diminisli  the  effect  of  the  former,  which 
those  who  proposed  them  in  Ireland  had  peremptorily  insisted 
should  never  undergo  the  slightest  or  most  minute  infringe- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  state  of  this 
proceeding.  First,  the  original  propositions  were  made  in 
Ireland — now  the  amendments  are  made  in  England.  The 
Irish  thus  exposed  what  alone  would  content  them,  and  they 
were  offered  it  without  knowing  whether  it  was  what  England 
would  grant.  Now,  England  is  called  upon  to  say  what  she 
will  give,  without  knowing  whether  it  is  what  Ireland  would 
take.  Thus,  a  double  inconveniency  and  dilemma  arises  from 
the  strange  and  incoherent  proceeding.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  impolicy  in  the  mode  of  conducting  this  extraordinary 
measure. 

*'  His  majesty's  ministers  have  erected  a  board  of  trade, 
under   the   name    of    a    Committee   of    the    Privy    Council, 
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which,  certainly,  with  proper  regulations,  I  should  consider 
as  a  wise  and  wholesome  institution ;  but  this  board  was 
appointed — not  to  prepare  materials  for  the  system  with  Iro- 
land  ;  not  to  supply  government  with  information  upon  which 
tliey  might  deliberately  proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  kingdoms.  On  the  contrary,  this 
board  was  appointed  to  inquire  rather  into  the  propriety  of 
what  ministers  were  actually  doing,  than  what  they  ought  to 
do.  For,  at  the  precise  time  when  Mr  Secretary  Orde  first 
agitated  the  business  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  this 
committee  of  the  privy  council  was  employed  in  the  exami- 
ation  of  evidence  and  the  discussion  of  points  on  which  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  arrangement  were  ultimately  to  be 
estimated.  Never,  surely,  was  a  board  of  privy  council  so 
perverted,  so  degraded  as  this  !  Not  appointed  to  investigate 
and  examine  all  the  necessary  evidence  as  a  preliminary  to  an 
important  measure — not  constituted  to  deliberate  on  the  vari- 
ous effects  of  a  great  national  change,  the  outline  of  which  was 
merely  hi  idea,  unsettled,  and  unadopted  by  the  minister ;  but, 
in  truth,  to  provide  a  posthumous  defence  for  a  plan  already 
fixed,  and  to  fabricate  a  vindication  for  mischiefs  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  qualification  or  amendment.  With  such 
views,  and  for  such  purposes,  was  this  board  of  privy  council 
at  first  convened.  A  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr  Jen- 
kinson,)  whose  feelings,  on  being  studiously  excluded  from  all 
the  ministerial  departments  of  state,  it  was  found  not  wholly 
inexpedient  to  console  and  soothe  by  some  temporary  delega- 
tion of  insignificant  eminence,  was  prudently  appointed  to  the 
presidency  of  this  mock  committee.  No  higher  mark  of  confi- 
dence was  then  bestowed  on  the  now  avowed  associate  of  the 
great  superintendent  minister.  On  the  report,  however,  of 
such  a  board,  thus  constituted  and  thus  directed,  did  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  call  upon  this  house  to  depend  with 
unreserved  confidence  for  the  complete  justification  of  his  plan. 
In  other  words,  we  were  to  trust  the  most  important  rights  of 
British  commerce  to  the  opinion  of  a  board  of  the  king's  privy 
counsellors,  appointed  by  the  king*'s  ministers  themselves,  to 
inquire  whether  the  measure  that  they  had  adopted  was  wise 
or  the  contrary.  Can  the  committee  imagine  anything  more 
frivolous,  more  absurd,  than  so  partial  an  appeal  ?  Do  we  not 
all  know  that,  when  his  majesty's  ministers  are  committed  on 
any  one  point,  the  servants  whom  they  employ  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  deliver  an  opinion  hostile  to  that  measure  ?  The 
board  of  council  are  selected  by  the  minister,  not  as  deliberate 
judges  of  his  conduct ;  it  were  the  extreme  of  folly  to  consi- 
der them  in  such  a  light ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  their  object 
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to  afford  every  possible  support  to  measures  which  they  were 
called  upon  directly  to  countenance.     This  always  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  case ;  and  so  the  committee  of  privy  coun- 
cil in  the  present  instance  seem  entirely  to  have  considered  it. 
At  first,  indeed,  before  the  minister  had  thought  it  safe  to 
communicate  his  plan  to  the  right  honourable  president  of  this 
board,  some  opinions,   far  from  favourable  to  the  plan,  did 
appear  upon  their  minutes,  and  of  course  are  still  to  be  disco- 
vered in  their  report ;  but  this  was  a  transient  gloom  :  from 
the  moment  that  the  present  complete  intelligence  and  inti- 
macy v/as  established  between  the  right  honourable  president 
and  the  ministers,  a  new  light  seemed  to  flash  at  once  on  the 
whole  board  of  council ;  the  happiest  means  were  instantly 
pursued  to  effect  the  concealment  of  ministerial  error;  the 
most  decisive  mode  of  examining  witnesses  was  systematically 
observed  :  not  only  the  most  apt  and  artful  questions  were 
propounded,  but,  with  equal  skill,  the  most  fortunate  answers 
were  generally  provided  ;  all,  however,  was  carried  on  with 
much  plausibility  and  stateliness  of  deportment.     '  It  was  an 
open  court :  it  was  accessible  to  witnesses  of  all  descriptions, 
and,   accordingly,'  (as  was  repeatedly  asserted,)  'gentlemen 
attended  them  of  their  own  accord,   and  voluntarily  offered 
their  impartial  testimony  on  the  various  articles  of  their  re- 
spective manufactures.'     But  how  has  this  description  been 
verified  ?     We  have  it  in  proof,  that  every  individual  witness 
who  attended  that  board  was  expressly  sent  for — and  that 
questions  were  put  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  on  premises 
unexplained.     We  have  found,  too,  that  the  answers  so  ob- 
tained were  reserved,  to  be  brought  in  contradiction  to  opin- 
ions which,  when  the  premises  were  fully  examined,  and  the 
consequences  weighed,  it  was  obvious   could   not   fail  to  be 
stated  in  testimony  at  the  bar  of  the   House  of  Oonmions. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  this 
board  (Mr  Jenkinson)    has  thought  proper,  however,  to  in- 
form us  that   the  manufacturers  were  voluntary  attendants 
on  the  committee.     But  to  this  more  than  one  gentleman  of 
eminence  and  respect  has  directly  answered  that,  in  truth, 
the  witnesses  were  expressly  sent  for ;   Mr  Hose  of  the  trea- 
sury havingrepeatedly  entreated  them  to  attend  the  committee. 
*  Ay,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,    '  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr  Rose,  nor  with  the  treasury :  we  did 
not  send  for  you.' 

"  It  is  said  in  praise  of  simplicity  of  action,  that  '  the  right 
hand  knoweth  not  what  the  left  hand  doeth.'  Perhaps  this 
may  be  the  case  here  ?  but  which,  sir,  is  the  right  hand,  and 
which  the  left,  of  the  present  administration,  it  is  not  so  easy 
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to  ascertain.  Certainly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has, 
till  of  late,  been  fond  of  disclaiming  all  connexion  with  certain 
obnoxious  characters.  He  has,  generally,  in  high  tone  and 
pompous  parade,  disavowed  and  reprobated  all  intimacy  all 
friendship,  all  connexion,  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr  Jenkinson)  who  has  long  been  suspected  of  promoting  an 
undue  influence  in  the  government  of  this  country.  But  all  thia 
was  the  language  of  a  period  when  the  momentary  popularity 
which  the  minister  had  obtained  had  placed  him  above  the 
defrradation  of  so  obnoxious  a  connexion.  When  the  con- 
duct  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution  was  bestowed 
upon  the  present  minister,  under  the  description  and  charac- 
ter of  a  popular  statesman,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  mad- 
ness in  the  extreme  to  have  held  any  other  language  of  one 
whose  habits,  whose  principles,  whose  avowed  prejudices, 
marked  him  out  as  utterly  disqualified  for  a  situation  which, 
even  in  common  prudence,  ought  never  to  be  subject  to  the 
direct  control,  or  to  the  disguised  influence,  of  prerogative. 
When  the  scene,  however,  began  to  change,  when  the  Irish 
resolutions  excited  alarm,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  irritated 
at  so  lavish  a  surrender  of  everything  that  was  dear  ;  when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  began  to  feel  himself  weak 
and  insecure,  his  language  was  less  inflated,  his  proud  rejec- 
tion of  obnoxious  characters  was  heard  no  more  ; 

'  Telephus  et  Peleiis,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba.' 

*  Misery  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  companions.""  For 
my  own  part,  sir,  though  I  have  always  considered  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  alluded  to  as  an  objectionable  character 
for  mixing  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  government,  yet  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  this  singular  instance, 
his  cautious  temper,  his  patient  laborious  habits,  have  un- 
doubtedly been  well  employed  in  coi-recting  the  strange  inco- 
herent levities  of  the  original  propositions.  And,  therefore,  it 
would  be  wholly  unfair  to  withhold  the  merit  of  some  of  the 
alterations  of  this  day  from  the  instruction  and  advice  so 
generously  administered  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  necessity. 

"  But,  to  return,  sir,  to  the  committee  of  privy  council.  I 
cannot  suppress  my  indignation  at  the  petty,  miserable  plan, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  have  pursued,  of  first  entrapping 
witnesses,  by  inducing  them  to  give  hasty  answers  to  questions 
unexplained,  and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  detect  contra- 
dictions in  their  evident ;,  when  they  came,  at  the  distance  of 
six  weeks,  to  speak  at  the  bar  of  this  committee.     Upon  such 
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conducl,  very  ill-beoomin|^  a  board  of  privy  council,  I  cannot 
but  observe  that,  undoubiedly,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
graceful  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  have  lent  his 
utmost  aid  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  when  they 
were  forced  to  the  bar  of  this  committee  in  support  of  their 
dearest  privileges :  surely  upon  such  an  occasion,  he  ought 
himself  to  have  manfully  declared,  '  I  rejoice  to  see  you  here : 
eager  as  I  am  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  I  am  happy  that  you 
are  come  to  explain  all  those  points  in  which  you  have  beeu 
cither  misquoted  or  misrepresented  by  the  committee  of 
council.  You  have  now  an  opportunity  to  correct  those  errors ; 
improve  it  with  all  the  sincerity  and  zeal  that  are  the  best 
characteristics  of  Englishmen.''  Such,  sir,  ought  to  have  been 
his  language ;  for  surely  it  is  by  no  means  discreditable  for 
a  man  of  the  strictest  honour  to  explain  his  opinions,  when 
more  mature  reflection  and  greater  light  on  the  subject  have 
convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong.  And  yet,  in  pursuing  a 
line  of  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  I  have 
described — in  adopting  the  poor  and  miserable  expedient 
which  the  minister  preferred  to  the  plain  feeling  of  justice 
and  honour — I  pledge  myself  to  prove  that,  with  all  their  si- 
nister industry  to  confuse  and  to  prevent,  they  have  completely 
and  utterly  failed  ;  for  not  a  single  instance  have  they  been 
able  to  offer  of  glaring  and  material  contradiction  in  any  one 
of  the  numerous  witnesses  who  have  been  the  constant  objects 
of  their  illiberal  attacks. 

"  1  have  said,  sir,  that  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
prehend the  alterations,  by  hearing  them  once  read  over,  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  they  are  infinitely  more  palatable 
than  at  first ;  but  I  desire  to  be  understood,  that  I  still  in- 
sist they  are  by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be.  Much  of 
my  objection  remains,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  when 
gentlemen  come  to  discuss  the  amended  resolutions,  they  will 
yet  exhibit  weighty  arguments  against  their  acceptance,  as 
the  basis  of  the  future  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  now  removed  the 
objection  which  originally  existed  against  the  first  resolutions  : 
namely,  that  we  thereby  sacrificed  the  monopoly  of  the  Asiatiu 
trade.  How  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  originally 
overlook  that  most  important  concern,  unless  he  meant  to 
abolish  the  monopoly,  is  a  point  for  which  1  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  account.  Surely  the  peculiar  services  which  the 
company  have  rendered  to  his  administration  might  well 
have  claimed  a  more  serious  attention  to  their  particular  in- 
terests than  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  have 
paid  them  at  the  present  important  crisis  :  but,  roused  to  the 
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performance  of  his  duty,  by  the  zeal  of  gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  house,  he  has  at  length,  indeed,  made  some  provision 
for  the  security  of  the  East  India  trade.  Certainly  I  do  not 
grudge  to  the  'people  of  Ireland  the  benefits  which  he  has 
allotted  to  them  in  this  branch  of  commerce  :  it  is  by  no  means 
improper  that  they  should  have  a  share  of  the  outfit  of  the 
East  India  ships,  as  they  consent  to  a  part  of  the  return. 
Excluded  from  the  commerce  of  Asia,  it  seems  but  barely 
equitable  to  permit  them  to  supply  some  proportion  of  the 
export  trade.  On  the  contrary,  if,  at  any  time,  either  the 
necessities  or  the  mere  will  of  the  East  India  Company  should 
resort  to  Ireland  for  such  supplies,  in  preference  to  the  estab- 
lished trade  with  their  own  native  dealers,  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  Englishman  of  sense  or  spirit  who  would  debar  Ireland 
from  every  fair  participation  of  those  benefits  which  may  be 
safely  and  justly  divided. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  made  use  of  the 
most  unfortunate  argument  that  I  ever  heard  delivered  by  the 
most  imfortunate  speaker  in  this  or  in  any  assembly.  He 
says  that,  giving  to  Ireland  the  English  market  for  the  issue 
of  colonial  produce,  though  it  will  not  enable  the  Irish  to  en- 
ter into  any  dangerous  competition  with  us  at  home,  will  yet 
be  of  great  avail  to  them,  for  they  will  thereby  be  more  cap- 
able of  taking  advantage  of  the  foreign  market.  This  he  ex- 
plains by  saying  that,  having  the  issue  of  the  English  market 
to  depend  upon  in  the  last  resort,  they  will  have  a  greater 
spur  to  adventure  ;  they  will  import  more  of  the  produce  of 
the  colonies  ;  and,  trusting  to  the  power  which  they  will  now 
have  of  coming,  in  the  end,  to  England  with  their  commodities, 
they  will  strive  to  increase  their  foreign  trade,  and  necessarily 
make  their  country  a  sort  of  commercial  depot.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  true  of  the  colonial  produce,  it  is  equally  true  of  their 
own  manufactures.  If  they  have  the  advantage  of  having  the 
English  market  as  an  issue  to  enable  them  to  push  their 
foreign  trade  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  colonial  pro- 
duce, then,  with  precisely  the  same  ground,  may  we  contend 
that,  having  the  issue  of  the  English  market,  they  will  bo 
able  to  advance  their  foreign  trade  for  their  manufactures. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  end  to  all  the  invective  which  was  thrown 
on  the  manufacturers  for  having  asserted  that  those  resolu- 
tions would  affect  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
foreign  market :  they  were  told,  with  petulence,  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  matter ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any 
,  danger  of  meeting  a  powerful  competitor  in  the  Irish  manu- 
factures at  the  foreign  market,  that  danger  existed  before ; 
that  the  foreign  market  had  always  been  open  to  the  Irish 
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manufacturer:  true,  and  aH  thiii  they  were  not  ignorant; 
but  Ireland  had  not  till  now  the  sure  issue  of  the  English 
market  as  a  collateral  security  for  enterprise,  and  as  a  spur  to 
speculation.  I  thank  the  right  honourable  gentleman  for 
this  argument ;  but  I  nmst  apprise  him  that  it  refers  more 
to  manufactures  than  to  colonial  produce.  Does  he  not  know 
that,  in  colonial  produce,  the  home  market  is  everything  and 
the  foreign  market  nothing  ?  In  manufactures  it  is  the  re- 
verse, or  nearly  so.  This  was  good  ground,  therefore,  for 
the  manufacturers  to  state  that  they  should  now  find  a  dan- 
gerous competitor  in  Ireland  at  the  foreign  market. 

"  With  respect,  sir,  to  the  Navigation  Act,  upon  which  I 
have  said  so  much  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  do  we  not 
now  find  that  all  my  apprehensions  were  well  founded  I  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has,  at  length,  acknowledged  that 
the  Navigation  Act  was  in  danger,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
peated declarations  to  the  contrary.  This  conviction  may  be 
collected  from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  he  has  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt.  Strong  must  have  been  the  apprehensions 
which  suggested  such  a  relief :  it  is  a  relief  which,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  two  kingdoms,  will  require 
very  particular  consideration  indeed,  as  its  tendency  is  no  less 
than  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
she  must  still,  in  commercial  laws  and  external  legislation,  be 
governed  by  Britain.  That  she  shall  agree  to  follow  what- 
ever regulations  we  may  think  it  right  to  pursue,  from  time  to 
time,  for  securing  privileges  to  our  shipping,  or  for  restraining 
the  trade  with  our  colonies,  and  that  such  laws  shall  be  in  full 
force  in  Ireland,  is  a  remedy  certainly  of  a  very  hazardous 
kind  ;  but,  sir,  though  it  goes  so  far,  it  does  not  satisfy  me ; 
it  is  dangerous,  indeed,  but  not  efficacious  ;  nor  do  I  think 
that,  strong  and  bitter  as  it  is,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
effects  of  preventing  the  various  and  radical  evils  which  are 
attached  to  this  pernicious  system.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
even  if  Ireland  should  agree  to  this  provision,  we  shall  de- 
liver up  into  the  custody  of  another,  and  that  an  independent 
nation,  all  our  fundamental  laws  for  the  regulation  of  our 
trade,  and  we  must  depend  totally  on  her  bounty  and  liberal 
spirit  for  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  our  dearest  in- 
terests. 

"  Now,  sir,  although  I  feel  as  strong  a  disposition  of  partiality 
and  favour  towards  the  Irish  nation  as  any  man  in  this  house  : 
althou;rh  I  believe  them  to  be  a  people  as  distinguished  for 
liberality  as  any  people  upon  earth,  yet  this  is  not  of  all  others 
the  particular  point  in  which  I  would  choose  to  trust  to  their 
liberality.     I  think  the  guardianship  of  the  laws  which  I  have 
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mentioned  can  be  deposited  in  no  hands  so  properly  as  in  our 
own.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  evade  those  laws, 
and  I  ask  you  what  security  there  is  for  the  due  performance 
of  a  commercial  contract  when  it  is  the  interest  of  a  nation  to 
evade  it  I  He  who  trusts  to  the  vague  and  rash  notions  of 
abstract  right  in  preference  to  the  constant  and  uniform  testi- 
mony of  experience,  will  find  himself  miserably  deceived  in  his 
calculations  on  all  subjects  of  commercial  or  political  discus- 
sion. When  it  is  the  interest  of  a  nation  to  evade  a  law, 
that  law  will  be  evaded :  it  always  was  so,  and  it  always  will 
be  so.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  of  a  country  more  tena- 
cious of  engagements  than  our  own  ;  but,  do  we  not  all  know 
that,  finding  the  illicit  trade  which  was  some  time  ago  carried 
on  to  the  Spanish  main  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  that 
trade  was  connived  at,  though  in  the  very  teeth  of  our  na- 
tional engagements?  Now,  sir,  when  it  shall  be  felt  that 
Ireland  will  be  materially  benefited  by  evading  our  laws,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugars  will  be  so  much  more 
valuable  to  them  than  the  legal  importation  of  our  colonial 
produce,  is  it  to  be  imagined"  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will, 
out  of  mere  love  and  liberahty,  shut  their  eyes  against  their 
own  immediate  interest,  or  that  the  laws  which  may  be  made 
in  conformity  with  this  new  system  will  be  enforced  with 
vigour  and  with  efficacy  ?  Interest  is  the  leading  impulse 
with  nations,  and  it  supposes  nothing  unfavourable  to  the 
Irish,  to  suppose  that  the  common  feelings  which  actuate 
all  mankind  in  their  public  character  as  states  may  prevail 
also  with  them.  When  it  shall  be  found  that  foreign  sugar 
may  be  introduced  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
our  own  ;  and  when  it  shall  be  found  that  they  can  be  in- 
troduced in  American  bottoms  cheaper  than  in  shipping  na- 
vigated according  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  they  will  not  be  so  introduced,  that  this  sinister 
advantage  will  not  be  so  obtained  :  that  is,  in  other  words, 
that  the  commerce  of  England  will  not  be  so  affected  and 
diminished. 

"  Mr  Orde,  on  opening  his  system  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
if  we  may  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  newspapers — and  that 
we  may  do  so,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that,  though 
Mr  Orde  was  in  London  several  days,  he  never  came  down 
to  the  house  to  contradict  the  reports,  though  argument  was 
daily  founded  upon  them — stated  that  Cork  would  become 
the  emporium  of  the  empire.  This  expression,  to  be  sure,  he 
afterwards  changed  to  a  term  more  prosaic  and  modest,  affirm- 
ing that  his  original  phrase  had  been  that  Cork  would  become 
the  medium  of  trade  to  the  empire.     The  difference  is  imma- 
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terial,  except  in  the  sound  of  tlie  word  ;  for  by  medium  I  can 
understand  nothing  else  than  that  the  produce  of  the  western 
world  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  imported  into  Ireland,  be 
deposited  there  as  the  magazine  of  the  empire,  and  be  sub- 
sequently dealt  out  to  Britain  as  her  wants  may  make  such 
application  necessary.  We  have  a  less  sounding  and  less  in- 
telligible phrase,  but  the  real  meaning  remains  still  the  same, 
and  the  measure  of  oppression  and  injury  unchanged  or 
unabated.  That  Ireland  will  be  this  medium  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  its  being  so  will  produce  an  evil  beyond  the  mere  loss  of 
the  direct  trade  to  our  colonies  ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  this  means,  the  produce  of  the  French  and 
other  foreign  colonies  will  find  their  way  into  the  country,  to 
the  ruin  of  our  West  India  planters  and  merchants.  '  But,"' 
says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  a  circuitous  voyage,  as  this  will  be,  can  be  prefered  to  a 
communication  with  our  colonies ;'  and,  in  a  whisper  across 
the  house,  he  says  'that  Britain  even  now  supplies  the  Irish 
market  with  colonial  produce.'  This,  sir,  in  my  opinion, 
strengthens  my  argument ;  such  is  the  decided  benefit  result- 
ing from  having  two  markets  instead  of  one,  that  now  we  are 
able,  with  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  circuitous  voyage,  to 
supply  Ireland.  What,  then,  must  be  the  consequence  to 
Ireland  when  she  shall  enjoy  the  double  market,  added  to  all 
the  advantages  arising  from  harbours  so  admirably  accommo- 
dated by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the  intercourse  in  question, 
from  cheap  labour,  and  from  an  almost  total  exemption  from 
national  burdens  ?  She  will,  indeed,  become  the  emporium, 
or,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  out  of  compliment  to  his 
friends  in  England,  likes  it  better,  the  medium  of  trade  to  the 
general  empire,  and,  indeed,  almost  exclusively  so  with  respect 
to  the  produce  of  our  colonies. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  been  anxious  to  set 
up  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  country,  that  great  capital 
would,  in  all  cases,  overbalance  cheapness  of  labour.  I  know 
this  to  be  the  fashionable  position  of  the  present  times,  and 
of  the  present  government ;  but  general  positions  of  all  kinds 
ought  to  be  very  cautiously  admitted  ;  indeed,  on  subjects  so 
infinitely  complex  and  mutable  as  politics  and  commerce,  a 
wise  man  hesitates  at  giving  too  implicit  a  credit  to  any  gene- 
ral maxim  of  any  denomination ;  and,  with  this  conviction  in 
my  mind,  I  am  prepared  to  controvert  the  position  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  establish  the  contrary. 
I  do  not  think  that  great  capital  will  always  counterbalance 
cheapness  of  laboui-,  nor  that  cheap  labour  will  always  over- 
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balance  great  capital ;  as  general  theorems  T  disp'jte  both,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  both  may  be  true ;  we  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  the  cheapness  of  labour  has  triumphed  over 
greatness  of  capital.  In  the  rapid  transitions  of  fortune  in 
this  country,  do  we  not  daily  perceive  the  triumphs  of  indus- 
try over  wealth  ?  Have  we  not  abundant  precedents  to  shew 
that  our  manufactures  have  changed  their  positions  in  this 
country  merely  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and 
provision  1  Have  they  not,  within  these  thirty  years,  travelled 
into  Scotland,  and  is  it  not  likely  that,  precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  together  with  other  incitements,  they  will  migrate  to 
Ireland  ?  '  But,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  is  imagined  in  the  price  of  labour : 
it  is  only  rude  labour  which  is  cheap  in  Ireland,  and  the  finer 
parts  of  work  are  much  dearer  there  than  in  England.'  In 
proof  of  this  assertion  he  brings  Captain  Brook  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons — a  gentleman  who  has  established  a 
very  considerable  manufactory  of  cottons  in  Ireland.  Whether 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  bring  geutlemen  from  Ireland  to  give 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  subject  that  is 
to  benefit  Ireland  and  not  England,  I  will  not  take  up  much 
time  to  inquire. 

"The  Irish  are,  beyond  all  question,  greatly  interested  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  bargain,  and  exclusively  so  as  to  hopes 
of  benefit ;  their  evidence,  therefore,  as  parties  influenced  and 
prejudiced,  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  improper  when  brought 
forward  to  support  the  system,  and  to  persuade  this  house, 
I  know  it  may  be  said  that  Messrs  Richardson,  Walker,  Peel, 
and  others,  who  gave  evidence  on  the  other  side,  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  termination  of  this  compact.  I  admit  the  fact ; 
but  on  which  side  does  their  interest  lie?  and  to  which  ought 
we  in  this  house  to  incline  ?  They  are  interested  for  England, 
of  which  we  are  the  delegated  guardians  ;  Mr  Brook  is  inte- 
rested for  Ireland,  who  is  on  the  other  side  negotiating  for 
himself.  Taking  it,  therefore,  in  that  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  path  it  becomes  me,  as  a  British 
member  of  parliament,  to  pursue,  in  the  credit  which  I  am  to 
bestow  on  the  evidence  adduced.  But,  on  this  point  of  the 
cheapness  of  rude  labour,  hear  what  the  intelligent  Mr  Peel 
says  : — '  The  finer  parts  of  work  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
the  ruder.  It  is  on  the  rude  work  that  the  hand  is  qualified 
in  its  art,  and  every  man  who  is  employed  in  the  finer  branch 
was  first  employed  in  the  coarser.""  The  cheapness  of  rude 
labour  is,  therefore,  an  advantage  which  in  manufactures  of 
the  finer  kind  must  be  highly  favourable  ;  but  in  those  which 
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are  in  their  qaality  coarse,  xiius't;  jrive  to  the  country  a  decisive 
superiority.  In  one  instance  this  has  been  proved.  A  manu- 
facturer of  Norwich  gives  it  in  evidence  that  he  can  buy  in 
Norwich  Irish  worsted  yarn  cheaper  than  lie  can  buy  EngHsh, 
although  it  is  subject  to  five  or  six  duties  before  it  reaches 
him,  and  subject  also  to  the  expense  of  the  voyage  and  of  the 
carriage,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  duties  in  Ireland  ;  so  that, 
upon  a  fair  and  just  calculation,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they 
can  manufacture  worsted  yarn  in  Ireland  forty-five  or  fifty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  England.  '  But,'  say  the  witnesses  from 
Ireland,  '  it  is  by  no  means  Hkely  that  Ireland  will  ever  estab- 
lish a  cotton  manufactory  to  rival  that  of  Manchester :  it 
would  not  be  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  there  are  many  stub- 
born inconveniences  which  she  has  to  surmount.'  I  will  admit 
the  supposition  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  by  no 
means  think  it  founded  in  probability.  But,  admitting  even 
that  she  shall  not  think  of  establishing  a  cotton  manufactory, 
she  may  still,  by  these  new  resolutions,  effectually  cut  off  the 
Irish  market  from  ours ;  for,  having  a  manufacture  of  her 
own  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  this,  she  may  lay  a  duty  on 
cottons,  which,  by  the  principle  of  countervailing  duties,  might 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  ours,  and,  by  a  side  blow,  annihi- 
late the  Manchester  manufacture  in  the  Irish  market  at  once. 
"  And  this  leads  me  to  an  argument  which  has  been  much 
insisted  on  in  favour  of  these  resolutions,  that,  by  means  of 
the  new  system,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  have 
the  merit  of  putting  an  end  to  all  idea  of  protecting  duties. 
On  what  rational  ground  does  he  claim  to  himself  this  merit? 
By  the  power  which  is  thus  left  to  each  country  to  lay  inter- 
nal duties  on  such  manufactures  as  they  may  covet  to  crush 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  a  substitute,  he  gives  rise  to  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  that  will  act  as  a  complete,  though  indirect, 
prohibition ;  and  that  this  is  in  favour  of  Ireland  and  inimical 
to  England  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  by  the 
fatal  ninth  resolution  we  have  for  ever  given  up  the  only  re- 
maining hold  which  could  have  operated  as  a  protection 
against  so  obvious  and  alarming  an  inconvenience.  Protect- 
ing duties,  however  threatened,  would  never  have  been  imposed 
under  the  old  intercourse  ;  for  the  good  sense  of  Ireland 
would  not  have  suffered  the  danger  of  retaliation  on  their 
staple  commodity  :  that  danger  they  will  now  no  longer  be 
exposed  to.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says  that 
we  shall  by  this  means  bind  the  two  nations  together  in  indis- 
soluble bands ;  that  between  nation  and  nation  the  intercourse 
should  be  regulated  by  principles  of  equality  and  justice  ;  aiid 
that  this  ought  to  be  more  pai  ticularly  studied .  between  na- 
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tions  that  are  sisters,  as  it  were,  and  are  so  connected  in 
interest  and  in  blood  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  such 
principles  as  these,  if  acted  upon  with  wisdom  or  the  chance 
of  mutual  harmony,  far  be  it  from  me  to  object !  My  objection 
is,  that  the  intercourse  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  principles  of 
equality  and  justice.  Let  us  suppose  a  fair  and  equal  admis- 
sion of  manufactures  into  each  country  free  of  all  duties — 
which  of  the  kingdoms  would  shudder  most  at  such  a  freedom  ? 
The  Irish,  undoubtedly.  We  are  to  give  them  an  intercourse 
infinitely  more  beneficial  than  throwingopen  our  ports  entirely; 
and  in  doing  this,  we  have  given  to  Ireland  the  power  of  offend- 
ing us  without  reserving  the  means  even  of  retaliation,  much 
less  of  prevention. 

"  By  the  seventh  resolution  we  bind  ourselves  in  no  future 
time  to  prohibit  the  export  of  raw  materials  to  Ireland. 
This  is  a  measure  which  may  be  found  highly  prejudicial  to 
our  manufactures.  In  the  course  of  this  session  we  have 
passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  export  of  rabbit  skins  for  the 
benefit  of  our  hat  manufactory.  May  not  other  occasions 
arise  in  which  it  would  highly  affect  us  to  suffer  raw  materials 
to  go  out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  foreign  states,  under  the 
name  of  Ireland ;  for  such  is  the  danger  that  I  apprehend. 
A  cargo  of  raw  materials  may  be  entered  at  our  custom-house 
for  Ireland  ;  but  what  security  shall  we  have,  either  for  their 
being  carried  thither,  or  for  their  stay  in  the  country  if  they 
reach  it  ?  Never  let  us  be  so  weak  as  to  trust  to  generosity 
when  interest  is  at  stake. 

"  The  ninth  resolution,  sir,  is  that  which  I  reprobate  the 
most,  and  in  that  no  alteration  has  been  made.  By  that  re- 
solution we  for  ever  surrender  the  only  power  which  we  had 
of  enforcing  the  due  performance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bargain 
obligatory  on  Ireland.  By  giving  up  a  legislative  control  over 
the  admission  of  her  staple  into  Britain  we  for  ever  throw 
ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  Ireland,  and  have  no  means  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  her  future  caprices.  It  is  by  such 
means  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  hopes  to  produce 
a  lasting  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  provides  ill 
for  peace  who  deprives  himself  of  the  weapons  of  war.  True 
policy  suggests  that,  with  a  disposition  to  be  amicable  our- 
selves, we  should  be  prepared  against  the  effects  of  a  contrary 
disposition  in  others. 

"  In  regard  to  the  compensation,  I  hardly  know  in  what 
view  of  it  to  express  my  particular  reprobation.  The  exac- 
tion of  a  permanent  provision  from  Ireland  is  what  I  consider 
as  a  measure  pregnant  with  the  most  alarming  consequences 
to  the  liberties  and  to  the  constitution  of  both  countries.     As 
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nn  Irishman  I  would  nover  consent  to  grant  it,  and  as  an 
Englishman  I  cannot  accept  it.  What  Ireland  cannot  con- 
cede with  safety,  England  cannot  receive  with  grace.  It  has 
always  been  the  leading  and  characteristic  privilege  of  our 
legislature — and  when  I  speak  of  ours  in  this  instance,  I  may 
include  the  legislature  of  Ireland  also — to  limit  all  grants  of 
supplies  to  the  period  of  one  year.  Thus,  the  supplies  for  the 
army  are  voted  annually,  for  the  navy  annually,  for  the  ord- 
nance annually ;  and  so  also  in  every  description  of  public 
expenditure  that  may  any  way  tend  to  produce  an  undue 
control  over- the  subject :  to  make  them  perpetual,  even  though 
the  application  of  them  is  to  be  left  to  the  diposal  of  parliament, 
is  a  measure  to  which  I  cannot  give  my  consent :  it  establishes 
a  precedent  for  diminishing  the  sole  security  which  the  domes- 
tic branch  of  the  constitution  possesses  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  executive.  Annual  supplies  are  the  vital  source 
of  the  influence  and  authority  which  the  representative  body 
have,  and  ought  to  have,  in  the  respective  legislatures  of  the 
two  countries,  and  1  can  accede  to  no  regulation  that  has  the 
operation  of  impairing  so  invaluable  a  privilege  in  the  smallest 
degree.  I  object  to  this  compensation  on  another  account ; 
and  that  is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  our  acceptance  ;  for, 
even  if  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  should  amount 
to  a  sum  which  might  be  valuable  when  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  navy,  what  security  have  we  that  the  Irish 
nation  may  not  withdraw  the  sum  which  they  now  appropriate 
to  the  army?  They  now  maintain  a  very  considerable  part  of 
our  army.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to 
withhold  that  sum  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  expedient, 
after  the  establishment  of  this  new  system  :  therefore,  what 
we  gain  in  the  one  way  we  may  lose  in  the  other.  We  may 
lose  from  our  army  what  we  are  to  gain  in  our  navy,  with  this 
material  difference  still  existing  between  the  two  cases,  that 
the  supply  which  is  now  granted  on  the  part  of  Ireland  for 
the  support  of  our  army,  is  granted  in  a  manner  truly  and 
perfectly  congenial  with  the  practice  and  spirit  of  our  own 
constitution ;  whereas  the  proposed  expedient  for  the  service 
of  our  navy  originates  in  a  violation  of  both,  and  cannot 
operate  but  to  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  popular  depart- 
ment of  the  Irish  government.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man says  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  would  be 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  navy,  and 
that  thus  it  would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland.  To  this  I  have 
no  objection  ;  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable  and  advantage- 
ous :  but  to  the  permanency  of  the  grant  I  must  enter  my 
most  cordial  and  determined  protest.     The  right  honourable 
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gentleman  says  that  he  would  not  trust  to  the  generosity  of 
Ireland  for  compensation,  which  he  considers  as  founded  in 
justice.  He  will  implicitly  trust  to  her  generosity  and  kind- 
ness for  the  due  and  rigorous  execution  of  the  trade  laws,  but 
he  will  not  trust  to  her  generosity  for  the  return  which  she 
shall  make  for  his  present  benevolence  towards  her.  In  this 
I  completely  differ  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  I 
would  trust  to  Ireland  in  the  case  where  he  would  not,  and  I 
would  not  trust  where  he  is  inclined  to  do  so.  If  there  be 
any  nation  upon  earth  in  whom,  on  a  point  of  honourable 
compensation,  I  would  have  implicit  confidence,  it  is  Ireland ; 
but  in  the  due  performance  of  commercial  regulations,  where 
the  laws  stand  for  ever  in  the  way  of  interest  and  adventure, 
I  would  not  trust  to  any  people  existing.  In  the  case  of  the 
compensation,  the  voice  of  all  Ireland  would  be  heard  in  her 
parliament.  In  the  instance  of  sinister  trade,  it  would  bo 
confined  to  the  intrigues  between  smugglers  and  custom-house 
officers ;  and  neither  the  generosity  nor  the  manliness  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  polished  part  of  the  nation  would  be  at 
all  concerned  in  the  discussion. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  insinuated  that  there 
is  an  immediate  necessity  for  adopting  the  system  which  he 
has  proposed  ;  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  in  plain  English,  he 
has  held  out  the  resolutions  to  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  for 
adopting  them  has  arisen  from  his  having  done  so.  This  is  a 
mode  of  argument  which  merits  a  great  share  of  countenance, 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  fact.  Ireland  is  not, 
however,  I  trust,  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon  the  rash 
and  intemperate  transfer  of  privileges,  demonstrably  ruinous 
to  England.  '  But,'  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
*  this  system  will  finally  determine  every  question  between  the 
two  nations,  and  nothing  can  arise  in  future  to  make  a  con- 
test between  them.'  I  call  upon  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man to  say  what  security  he  can  give  us  for  the  certain 
accomplishment  of  his  presage.  Does  he  speak  from  experi- 
ence ?  Evidently  not.  Experience  of  the  past,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the 
probability  of  the  future,  is  against  him.  When  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  in  the  year  1780,  opened  to  the  Irish 
the  trade  of  our  colonies,  the  parliament  of  that  country  de- 
clared themselves  fully  gratified,  and  thanked  his  majesty  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  gratitude  and  apparent  satisfaction.  In 
a  few  months,  however,  their  voice  was  heard  again.  During 
the  administration  of  which  I  formed  a  part  their  legislature 
was  declared  to  be  independent ;  and,  in  addresses  from  both 
houses  of  parliament,  they  professed  theniselves  so  entirely 
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content,  as  not  to  consider  it  possible  that  any  subsequent 
question  of  political  division  could  arise  between  the  two  king- 
doms. Yet,  in  the  very  next  session,  they  gave  indications 
of  new  dissatisfaction,  and  further  concessions  were  made. 
How  are  men  to  argue  from  these  facts  ?  One  would  imagine 
that  the  most  effectual  and  satisfactory  method  of  quieting 
the  apprehensions  or  relieving  the  exigencies  of  a  distressed 
country  would  be  that  of  appealing  to  their  own  testimony 
for  a  knowledge  of  their  circumstances  ;  to  collect  information 
from  themselves ;  to  desire  them  to  state,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, the  measure  of  their  calamities,  and  the  best  expedient 
for  the  relief  of  them.  This  was  precisely  the  way  pursued 
heretofore.  The  concessions  were  granted  on  the  declarations 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  land — men  the  best  qualified 
to  know  the  state,  the  wants,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr  Hussey  Burgh  and  Mr  Grattan — names  which 
no  man  could  mention  but  with  the  sincerest  and  most  cordial 
respect,  were  the  authorities  on  which  England  proceeded, 
and  on  which  she  relied.  But  this,  it  seems,  however  specious 
and  natural,  was  not  the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  another  kingdom.  The  true  and  only 
means  of  finally  concluding  all  disputes  with  Ireland  is  to 
send  a  stranger  there,  and  order  him  to  address  himself  to 
their  senate  in  such  language  as  this :  '  Hear  me,  ye  men  of 
ignorance  and  credulity  !  You  know  nothing  of  what  you  want, 
what  you  wish,  or  what  would  be  good  for  you — trust  your- 
selves to  me — I  am  perfect  master  of  all  your  infirmities — here 
is  the  specific  that  will  cure  you,  the  infallible  nostrum  for  all 
ailments.'  It  seems  that  this  is  the  only  conciliatory  expedi- 
ent for  administering  to  the  relief  of  a  disordered  state — not  to 
suffer  the  inhabitants  to  speak,  but  to  send  a  man  amongst 
them  ignorant  at  once  of  their  exigencies,  their  grievances, 
and  their  policy,  to  propose  wild  schemes  of  extravagant 
speculation,  and  prfiscribo  for  the  disorder  without  the  pain- 
ful tediousness  of  trying  to  understand  it.  In  compliance 
with  this  new  idea,  Mr  Orde,  an  English  gentleman,  the 
secretary  to  an  English  nobleman,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for 
the  time,  rises  up  and  proposes  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he 
pledges  himself  to  carry  into  complete  execution.  These  re- 
solutions are  brought  to  England,  and,  after  two  months'* 
discussion,  are  completely  and  fundamently  altered.  Upon 
these  resolutions  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thinks  him- 
self warranted  to  say  that  the  system  will  be  final.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  said  that  he  must  have  a  fund  of 
credulity  who  believed  all  the  evidence  which  the  manufac- 
turers had  given  at  the  bar.  In  like  manner,  I  say  that  he  must 
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have  a  fund  of  credulity  indeed  who  can  believe  on  such  pre- 
mises that  the  Irish  will  be  content  with  this  system,  or  that 
the  general  interests  of  both  countries  can  be  promoted  by  its 
establishment. 

"  '  It  is  possible,**  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
*  that  one  country  may  lose  what  another  may  gain,'  I  am 
ready  to  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that,  in 
similar  manufactures,  or  even  in  the  same  manufacture,  one 
country  might  open  channels  of  commerce  unknown  to  another, 
the  one  acquire  riches  without  the  other  suffering  diminution  ; 
but  it  so  happens  that  between  England  and  Ireland,  under 
these  resolutions,  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Their  channels  of 
consumption  are  precisely  the  san)e,  and  a  mutual  participation 
in  all  markets  is  the  leading  princi[)le  of  the  agreement.  Ire- 
land, therefore,  cannot  make  a  single  acquisition  but  to  the 
proportionate  loss  of  England.  I  defy  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  mention  any  one  article — and  he  has  not  men- 
tioned one — in  which  Ireland  may  gain  without  England 
suffering  a  loss.  This,  sir,  constitutes  the  distinct  and  promi- 
nent evidence  of  the  impolicy  of  the  system.  It  is  this  which 
will  stir  up  jealousy  between  the  two  countries,  and  make 
English  and  Irishmen  look  at  one  another  with  cold  hearts 
and  suspicious  eyes.  If  any  one  thing  demands  more  than 
another  the  cautious  deliberation  of  the  committee,  it  is  that 
of  guarding  against  insidious  competition ;  to  take  care  that 
the  new  system  shall  not  make  the  countries  rivals  instead  of 
friends. 

"  Another  objection  requires  a  more  satisfactory  answer 
than  it  has  yet  obtained.  We  have  gone  great  lengths  for 
the  suppression  of  smuggling,  and  have  loaded  our  constitu- 
ents with  a  commutation  tax  of  a  most  heavy  and  unequal 
kind,  merely  to  crush  the  contraband  trade  on  our  coasts. 
Upon  the  very  heel  of  a  most  oppressive  and  inequitable  ex- 
pedient for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  we  are  preparing  to 
adopt  a  new  system,  that  will  give  to  every  species  of  this  in- 
direct and  contraband  commerce  ten  times  the  vigour  and  the 
•generality  that  it  ever  possessed  in  the  country.  This  is  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  consistency.  In  one  year  he  loads 
the  subjects  with  the  most  intolerable  imposition  to  which 
they  were  ever  exposed,  and  the  single  motive,  as  well  as  the 
only  possible  excuse,  for  it  is  this,  the  prevention  of  smug 
gling.  The  next  year  he  introduces  a  new  measure,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  tendency  of  which  is  to  encourage  all 
illicit  trade  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  any  period  of 
our  history  ;  for,  by  means  of  this  new  intercourse,  no  laws, 
no  watchfulness,  no  penalties  will  have  power  enough  to  pr*- 
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vent  the  revival  of  every  sort  of  contraband  trade.  I  shall 
mention  only  a  single  article  or  two,  to  shew  the  faciHty  which 
these  new  resolutions  will  give  to  the  exercise  of  smuggling. 
At  present,  so  anxious  are  we  to  guard  against  the  illicit  import- 
ation of  French  gloves,  that  we  have  had  recourse  to  a  preven- 
tion of  unexampled  severity.  Besides  the  penalty,  which  is 
uncommonly  high,  the  person  in  whose  custody  suspected  gloves 
are  found  is  obliged  to  prove  that  they  were  made  in  this  coun- 
try. The  onus  prohandi  lies  upon  the  person  accused  ;  an 
instance  of  severity  unknown  to  the  general  penal  provision  of 
our  statutes.  When  this  communication  with  Ireland  is  open- 
ed, what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  person  has  only  to  say 
that  they  are  Irish.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  you  call  upon  him 
to  prove  that  they  are  manufactured  there  ;  and  thus  you  will 
have  articles  of  every  kind  poured  in  upon  you.  Silk  stock- 
ings are  another  article  of  the  same  kind.  Distinctions  will 
be  impracticable ;  and  every  species  of  light  goods,  of  small 
package  and  easy  transfer,  will  flow  in  upon  us,  to  the  ruin  of 
our  manufactures, 

"  I  shall  conclude,  sir,  with  supplicating  the  committee  to 
take  time  to  deliberate,  and  to  inquire  fully  before  they  decide 
On  this  measure,  which  must  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
whole  system  of  British  commerce.  We  have  seen  the  bene- 
fits of  delay.  Let  us  be  wise  from  experience.  It  is  impossible 
that  Ireland  can  object  to  our  desiring  a  sober  dehberation 
on  a  subject  so  infinitely  important.  It  is  said  that  Ireland 
is  out  of  temper,  and  that  she  has  been  irritated  almost  beyond 
her  bearing.  Ministers  are  answerable  for  this  irritation,  if 
such  irritation  exists.  The  violence  which  they  committed  in 
Ireland  deserves  the  most  marked  and  general  reprobation. 
Their  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  their  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  legal  and  quiet  meetings  of  counties  to  deliberate 
on  the  best  peaceable  means  of  amending  their  deficient  repre- 
sentation ;  their  proceeding  against  men  by  summary  attach- 
ment ;  all  were  violences  which,  perhaps,  may  have  inflamed 
Ireland,  and  now  ministers  are  desirous  of  avoiding  the  con- 
sequences of  imprudent  insult  by  imprudent  concession.  But 
let  us  be  cautious  how  we  assist  them  in  a  design  which  may 
eventually  turn  out  as  insidious  to  that  country  as  it  would  bo 
ruinous  to  this :  a  design  which  may,  perhaps,  involve  in  it 
another  commutation,  and  that  a  more  pernicious  one,  even 
than  that  well-known  and  universally-execrated  measure  which 
now  bears  that  name — a  commutation  of  English  commerce 
for  Irish  slavery. 

"  Let  us  remember,  that  all  the  manufacturing  communities 
of  Great  Britain  are  avowedly  against  the  system.     So  general 
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an  union  never  took  place  as  on  this  occasion.  So  large  a 
number  of  petitions  never  were  presented  from  the  manufac- 
turers on  any  former  occasion  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, there  is  but  one  sohtary  instance  of  any  manufacturing 
body  having  expressed  a  syllable  in  its  favour.  The  voice  of 
the  whole  country  is,  therefore,  against  the  resolutions.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  men,  that  some  time  ago  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  an  advocate  for  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  '  What,'  said  he,  when  a  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  India  Bill  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
move,  '  will  you  persist  in  this  bill  against  the  voice  of  the 
people  ?  Will  you  not  hearken  to  the  petitions  upon  your 
table  V  It  was  ever  my  opinion,  sir,  that  petitions  should  be 
heard,  and  most  seriously  attended  to ;  but  it  was  not  my 
opinion  that  they  should  always  be  implicitly  complied  with. 
A  distinction  should  be  made  between  petitions,  as  temporary 
circumstances,  or  the  casualties  under  which  they  are  presented 
shall  suggest ;  and  I  should  certainly  be  at  all  times  more  in- 
clined to  pay  respect  to  them  when  they  applied  to  subjects  of 
which  the  petitioners  could,  from  their  habits  or  otherwise,  be 
considered  as  competent  judges — much  more  so,  beyond  all 
question,  than  when  they  spoke  merely  from  vague  represent- 
ations, and  on  topics  with  which  they  had  no  means  of  being 
conversant.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  It  is  only  when  they  come  against  the  India  bill 
that  he  thinks  them  worthy  of  notice.  When  hundreds  of 
thousands  come  to  our  bar,  deprecating  the  countenance  of  a 
system  which,  from  their  own  knowledge,  they  pronounce  to  be 
ruinous  to  the  manufactures  of  England,  he  treats  them  with 
something  that  merits  a  severer  term  than  disdain.  Mr 
W^edgwood,  Mr  Richardson,  Mr  Walker,  and  the  other  great 
manufacturers,  and  who,  from  opulence  and  every  other  con- 
sideration, are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  men  in  this 
house,  have  received  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
every  species  of  ill  treatment  and  indignity  that  the  lower  or 
most  degraded  characters  could  receive,  or  the  most  contempt- 
uous and  violent  could  bestow.  Their  intelligence  on  their 
respective  manufactures  ought  to  give  weight  to  their  petitions 
as  well  as  to  their  evidence,  and  to  ensure  them,  not  only  a 
decent  hearing,  but  a  most  attentive  regard.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,  however,  considers  the  voice  of  the 
people  only  as  sacred  and  commanding  where  it  is  exerted 
against  things  upon  which  the  petitioners  are  not  competent  to 
decide.  For  instance  :  if  these  gentleman — who,  I  dare  say, 
during  the  rage  of  opposition  to  the  India  bill,  also  signed 
petitions  against  it — were  at  the  bar,  they  had  been  asked  if 
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they  objected  to  that  bill,  and  they  had  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, would  their  testimony  in  the  one  case  have  been 
deserving  of  the  same  notice  as  on  the  interests  of  their  par- 
ticular m;mufactures  ?  Surely  not.  In  the  one  case  they 
spoke  from  what  they  had  heard,  or  from  what  they  conjec- 
tured ;  in  the  other,  from  what  they  knew.  Can  the  commit- 
tee think  that  they  know  more  of  the  Manchester  manufacture 
than  Mr  llichardson  and  Mr  Walker? — of  the  iron  manufac- 
ture, than  the  gentleman  that  we  have  heard  this  day  ? — and 
of  every  other  manufacture,  than  the  persons  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  study,  and  embarked  their  fortunes  in  the 
l^rogress  ?  If  we  do  know  better,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  heaven 
discharge  our  consciences,  and  speak  as  we  think,  against 
those  manufacturers ;  but,  at  any  rate,  let  us  deliberate  ;  let 
us  take  time  to  think  before  we  act.  Our  decision  will  not 
be  less  efficacious  for  being  the  result  of  inquiry  ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  evil  can  arise  from  a  delay  which  affords  some 
interval  for  decent  discussion. 

"  Before  I  sit  down,  Mr  Gilbert,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
suggest  to  gentlemen,  that  the  present  is  a  subject  from 
which,  above  all  others,  private  partialities  or  personal  attach- 
ments ought  to  be  totally  excluded.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  personal  struggle  between  man  and  man,  a  contest  for 
power,  nor  the  mere  war  of  individual  ambition.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  for  the  country — not  for  the  official 
existence  of  this  or  that  minister,  but  for  the  pohtical  exist- 
ence of  Great  Britain  herself.  In  the  consideration  of  such  a 
question,  therefore,  let  gentlemen  strip  themselves  at  once  of 
prejudices  and  predilections  :  let  them  guard  their  minds 
equally  against  an  undue  bias  of  every  denomination,  whether 
of  political  sympathy  with  the  minister  or  of  attachment  to 
opposition — whether  of  individual  respect  forgentlemenon  that 
side  of  the  house  or  on  this — let  them  recollect  that  the 
minister  has,  by  his  conduct  this  day,  demonstrated  to  the 
house,  that  implicit  confidence  in  him  is  as  dangerous  as  it 
is  absurd  ;  that  infallibility  is  no  more  the  prerogative  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  than  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
has  introduced  sixteen  new  propositions,  the  general  object  of 
which  is  to  correct  and  to  qualify  his  original  system,  and  the 
particular  aim  of  some  of  which  is  to  change  the  very  essence 
or  vital  nature  of  his  previous  plan.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
that  this  principle  of  implicit  confidence  had  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  gentlemen  when  this  system  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  the  house,  if  they  had  acceded  to  the  propositions, 
in  the  shape  and  formation  in  which  they  were  at  first  pre- 
sented— -.and  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  minister's  inten- 
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Hon  to  obtrude  them  upon  this  house  with  all  their  original 
infirmities  upon  their  head,  is  well  known  to  us  and  to  tho 
world — what  would  have  followed?  Why,  evidently  this — 
that  this  confidence,  so  reposed,  would  have  led  gentlemen  to 
do  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minister  himself,  would 
have  been  wrong.  Let  this  example,  therefore,  of  the  demon- 
strated and  acknowledged  peril  which  results  from  blind  pre- 
dilection and  the  total  resignation  of  personal  judgment,  warn 
gentlemen  how  they  fall  into  the  same  error  a  second  time. 
The  minister  himself  tells  them  this  day  that  they  would 
have  been  in  the  grossest  and  most  pernicious  error  in  which 
the  legislators  of  a  great  country  were  ever  involved,  if  they 
had  trusted  entirely  to  him  on  a  former  occasion.  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  tell  them  that  their  error  will  not  be  less 
gross,  nor  less  pernicious,  if  they  trust  him  too  implicitly  on 
this. 

*'  I  shall  only  add,  sir,  that  he  who  can  understand  so  com- 
plicated and  so  extensive  a  subject  upon  so  slight  and  transi- 
tory a  view  of  it,  possesses  an  intellect  not  common  to  the 
general  body  of  mankind,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  the 
general  characteristic  of  this  house.  For  one,  I  can  truly 
say,  he  must  possess  an  understanding  of  infinitely  more 
quickness  and  acumen  than  any  to  which  I  pretend.  He  that 
votes  for  the  propositions  without  understanding  them,  is 
guilty  of  such  a  desertion  of  his  duty  and  his  patriotism  as  no 
subsequent  penitence  can  possibly  atone  for  :  he  sacrifices  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  at  the  shrine  of  private  partiality, 
and  sells  his  country  for  the  whistling  of  a  name.  The  minis- 
ter who  exacts,  and  the  member  who  submits  to,  so  disgrace- 
ful an  obedience,  are  equally  criminal.  The  man  who,  holding 
the  first  seat  in  his  majesty's  council,  can  stoop  to  so  dis- 
graceful and  fallacious  a  canvass  as  to  rest  his  ministerial 
existence  on  the  decision  of  a  great  national  question  like  this, 
must  be  wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  dignity,  of  character,  or 
manly  patriotism  ;  and  he  who  acquiesces  in  it  from  any  other 
inducement  but  that  of  cautious  and  sincere  conviction,  sur- 
renders every  claim  to  the  rank  and  estimation  of  an  honest 
and  independent  member  of  parliament,  and  sinks  into  the 
meanness  and  degradation  of  a  mere  ministerial  instrument, 
unworthy  the  situation  of  a  senator,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
name  of  an  Englishman.'' 

After  a  debate,  which  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  committee  divided  on  the  question  of  adjournment  moved 
by  Lord  North;  Yeas,  155  ;  Noes,  281.  The  first  resolution 
was  then  agreed  to. 

May  SO.     The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house 
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on  the  Irish  propositions  was  this  day  taken  into  considera- 
tion. When  the  fourth  resolution  was  put,  Mr  Sheridan 
opposed  it.  Mr  Pitt  said,  "  that  when  he  considered  the  lan- 
guage that  had  been  held,  and  the  quarter  it  came  from  ; 
when  he  reflected  on  the  designs  of  those  who  had  presented 
themselves  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner  as  the  enemies  of  the 
resolution  then  before  this  house,  and  saw  with  how  much 
artifice  and  zeal  those  designs  were  supported,  and  when  he 
weighed  the  motives,  as  well  of  those  who  had  been  silent  as 
of  those  who  had  spoken  to  the  question,  he  could  not  remain  an 
idle  spectator  in  a  transaction  that  so  essentially  concerned 
the  interest  of  the  two  kingdoms  which  composed  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  British  empire.  If  a  chain  of  recent  events, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conduct  that  had  been  adopted  by 
persons  of  a  certain  description  had  not  exhausted  and  anti- 
cipated his  surprise  at  anything  that  could  come  from  them, 
he  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses  when  he  beheld  a  gentle- 
man, (Mr  Sheridan,)  who  for  many  weeks  had  concealed  his 
intentions  so  effectually  as  to  leave  it  a  doubt  whether  he  was 
friendly  or  hostile  to  the  arrangement  now  depending,  stand 
forth  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  part  of  the  system  which  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  whole,  and  take  up  a  ground 
of  opposition  the  most  dangerous  and  inflammatory  that  could 
possibly  suggest  itself.  But  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  conduct  of  the  honourable  gentleman  should  be  so  incon- 
sistent, when  it  was  remembered  how  inconsistent  all  the 
measures  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  mouth  were  in 
themselves,  and  how  inconsistent  the  persons  who  composed 
that  party  were  with  one  another.  Still  the  pursuits  of  that 
party,  however  various  and  however  contradictory,  had  one 
uniform  tendency.  Whether  they  reprobated  on  this  day 
what  they  had  approved  on  the  preceding,  or  whether  they 
abandoned  a  principle  which  they  had  before  admitted  ; 
whether  one  individual  differed  from  or  coincided  with  the  rest 
of  his  associates,  still  the  effect  of  all  their  efforts,  of  all  their 
perseverance,  and  of  all  their  tergiversation  was  to  be  the  same 
— to  embarrass  and  confound  the  measures  of  administration, 
to  embroil  and  disunite  the  affections  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
to  excite  groundless  alarms,  and  on  those  groundless  alarms  to 
foment  the  most  dangerous  discontents.  The  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  in  assenting  to  the  resolution,  and  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  in  opposing  it,  had  taken  care  to  support 
their  several  opinions  by  the  same  argument,  and  that  argu- 
ment was,  of  all  others,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ultimate 
design  of  both,  however  different  the  modes  they  took  to 
accomplish  it — the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  sister  king- 
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dom.  The  resumption  of  legislative  supremacy  over  Ireland 
was  the  ground  of  acquiescence  in  the  one,  of  dissent  in  the 
other ;  and  thus  they  divided  between  them  the  two  features 
of  the  character  which  their  right  honourable  friend,  Mr  Fox, 
had  shewn  himself  so  ambitious  to  assume,  that  of  an  English 
and  an  Irish  patriot.  How  gentlemen  could  think  themselves 
warranted  in  setting  up  an  opposition  to  measures  in  favour 
of  which  they  had  borne  more  than  a  silent  testimony  (for 
they  had  expressly  acknowledged  the  several  amendments  to 
be  such  as  not  only  were  in  themselves  unexceptionable,  but 
had  also  the  positive  merit  of  correcting,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  original  propositions,)  was  a 
circumstance  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  who,  from  a 
close  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  party,  and  a  congeniality 
of  sentiment  with  them,  had  brought  themselves  to  understand 
and  to  adopt  the  whole  of  their  system,  and  were  thence  en- 
abled to  see  that  it  was  a  double  game  that  they  were  playing, 
and  that  their  appearing  to  oppose  the  resolutions  by  argu- 
ments directly  contrary  to  each  other,  was  merely  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  same  end  and  to  compass  the  same  design." 

Mr  Fox  began  with  remarking  that,  "  in  the  personal  and 
political  character  of  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  there  were  many  qualities  and  habits  that  had 
often  surprised  him,  and,  he  believed,  had  confounded  the 
speculations  of  every  man  who  had  ever  much  considered  or 
analyzed  his  disposition ;  but  that  his  conduct  on  that  night 
had  reduced  all  that  was  unaccountable,  incoherent,  and  con- 
tradictory in  his  character  in  times  past  to  a  mere  nothing. 
That  he  shone  out  in  a  new  light,  surpassing  even  himself, 
and  leaving  his  hearers  wrapt  in  amazement,  uncertain  whether 
most  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  speech  they  had  just 
heard,  or  the  frontless  confidence  with  which  that  speech  had 
been  delivered.  Such  a  farrago  of  idle  and  arrogant  declama- 
tion, uttered  in  any  other  place,  and  by  any  other  person, 
upon  the  subject  in  question,  would  naturally  fill  the  members 
of  that  house  with  astonishment ;  but,  spoken  by  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  within  those  walls,  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  were  witnesses  of  all  the  proceedings  upon  this  busi- 
ness, every  one  of  whom  could  bear  testimony  to  the  gross 
and  unblushing  fallacy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  :  it 
was,"  Mr  Fox  said,  "  an  act  of  boldness,  a  species  of  parlia- 
mentary hardihood,  certainly  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  known  or  received  rules  of  common  sense  or  common 
reason. 

"  I  cannot,"  continued  Mr  Fox,  "  help  remarking  the  vast 
disparity  in  the  tone,  the  temper,  and  the  style  of  expreg- 
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eion  exhibited  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  upon  this 
night,  from  those  which  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  when 
he  opened  the  eighteen  propositions  to  this  house.  On  that 
night  I  quoted  a  passage  : 

*  Telephus  et  Pleus,  cum  pauper  et  exol  aterqne, 
Projicit  umpullas,  et  sesquipedalia  verba  ;' 

and  quoted  it  to  exemplify  the  change  occasioned  by  the  de- 
plorable situation  in  which  his  rashness,  his  ignorance,  or 
what  is  not  more  reputable  than  either,  his  servile  adoption 
of  other  men's  fancies,  and  thrusting  forward  the  crude  heap 
of  discordant  and  dangerous  materials  which  form  this  raiser- 
able  project,  had  involved  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
Upon  that  occasion  I  could  not  help  observing  that  the  ampulloB 
and  the  sesquipedalia  verba — that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man"'s  magnificent  terms,  his  verbose  periods,  and  those  big, 
bombastic  sentiments,  which  constitute,  in  general,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  orations,  had  for  once  forsaken  him,  or  been 
relinquished,  for  language  and  for  manners  better  accommo- 
dated to  his  disastrous  condition.  Then  we  saw  the  avowed 
confederacy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with  those 
about  him,  whose  co-operation  in  the  general  system  of  his 
government  he  is  commonly  so  anxious  to  disavow,  but  whose 
opinions  he  so  uniformly  propagates  and  asserts ;  then  we  saw 
that  preposterous  ambition,  that  gaudy  pride,  and  vaulting 
vanity,  which  glare  upon  the  observer  beyond  all  the  other 
characteristic  features  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
which  prompt  him  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  his  political 
co-adjutors,  to  fancy  himself  the  great  overseer,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  British  government;  we  saw  this  glittering 
assemblage  melt  away,  and  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
descend  to  a  curious  and  most  affecting  sympathy  with  the 
other  supporters  of  this  system,  as  well  as  into  something  like 
a  modest  and  civil  demeanour  towards  those  who  oppose  it. 
But,  alas  !  the  right  honourable  gentleman*'s  deviation  into  a 
moderate  and  humble  course  of  argument,  into  a  course  befitting 
a  man  detected  in  ten  thousand  instances  of  folly,  precipitancy, 
rashness,  weakness,  and  consummate  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject in  discussion,  was  but  transient  and  temporary.  The 
hopes  of  a  reform  in  his  conduct  were  as  fallacious  even  as 
the  many  hopes  of  other  reforms  which  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  gulled  a  variety  of  persons  in  this  country  to 
entertain  upon  points  of  more  importance.  Upon  this  night, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  relapsed  into  his  own  fa- 
vourite and  darling  habits;  the  ampullcB  and  sesquipedalia 
verba  are  again  resumed,  with  additional  redundancy.  I^erved 
vith  new  rancour,  and  impelled  with  fresh  vehemence,  the 
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right  honourable  gentleman  rushes  blindly  forward ;  but, 
surely,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  the  display  of 
these  passions,  and  the  resumption  of  that  mode  of  reason- 
ing, are  the  best  proofs  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
is,  indeed,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and,  by  the  use 
of  such  arguments,  that  he  shev^'s  himself  destitute  of  any 
that  better  become  a  real  statesman  or  a  great  orator." — 
And  so  forth. 

Seldom  has  there  appeared  in  the  parliamentary  conflicts  of 
parties,  either  before  Mr  Fox  or  after  him,  such  a  reckless  sacri- 
fice of  reason,  principle,  honour,  truth,  everything  most  worthy 
of  a  statesman,  as  his  sacrifice  of  those  qualities  to  oppose  Mr 
Pitt  on  the  Irish  propositions,  and  the  other  liberal  measures 
of  commercial  legislation  which  followed. 

The  Irish  parliament,  which  had  passed  the  eleven  resolu- 
tion as  at  first  proposed,  refused  to  adopt  the  eighteen  which 
supplaced  them.  The  ground  of  opposition  in  Ireland  was 
that  of  independence  of  English  legislation.  It  was  at  once 
seen  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  all  other  practical  men,  that  an  inde 
pendent  legislature  in  Ireland  would  not  work  harmoniously 
with  that  of  England,  nor  for  the  good  of  either  country  ;  and 
from  this  time  he  turned  his  face  to  the  prospect  of  uniting 
the  two  countries  under  one  legislature. 


SECT.   XIII. MR  PITT  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  COilMERCE  WITH  FRAN'CE. 

This  Treaty  of  Commerce,  commonly  called  the  Bden  Treats/, 
from  Mr  William  Eden,  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland,)  the 
British  ambassador,  through  whom  it  was  negotiated,  was  a 
more  marked,  decided,  important  step  in  liberal  and  sound 
legislation  than  even  the  Irish  propositions.  The  treaty 
was  signed  at  Versailles,  on  the  26th  of  September  ]  786, 
and  ratified  by  parliament  early  in  the  year  1787.  The 
History  of  British  Commerce  states  that  "this  treaty  was 
founded  upon  principles  more  liberal  than  had  ever  before 
or  since'''  (the  historian,  Mr  Craik,  is  writing  before  the 
enactment  of  the  liberal  tarifi'of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846) 
*'  been  recognised  in  any  similar  compact  between  England 
and  France. 

"  It  commenced  with  a  joint  declaration  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  his  most  christian  majesty  of  their  desire  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  commerce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
mutual  convenience,  which,  hy  discontinuing  the  prohibitions 
and  prohibitory  duties  which  have  existed  for  almost  a  century 
between  the  two  nations,  might  procure  the  most  solid  advan- 
tages on  both  sides  to  the  national  productions  and  industry, 
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ana  put  an  end  to  contraband  trade,  no  less  injurious  to  the 
public  revenue  than  to  that  lawful  commerce  which  is  alone 
entitled  to  protection.'  In  the  spirit  of  this  profession  it  was 
stipulated,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  '  a  recipro- 
cal and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
between  the  subjects  of  each  party,  in  all  and  every  the  king- 
doms, states,  provinces,  and  territories  subject  to  their  ma- 
jesties in  Europe,  for  all  and  singular  kinds  of  goods  in  those 
places  ;'  and  by  the  second  article  it  was  declared  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  rupture  breaking  out  between  the  two  crowns — 
*  which  rupture,'  said  the  treaty,  '  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
exist  until  the  recalling  or  sending  home  of  the  respective  am 
bassadors  and  ministers' — the  subjects  of  either  power 
residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  and  continue  their  trade,  without  any  manner  of  dis- 
turbance, so  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  and  committed 
no  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  country ;  '  and  in  case,^ 
it  was  added,  '  their  conduct  should  render  them  suspected, 
and  the  respective  governments  should  be  obliged  to  order 
them  to  remove,  the  terra  of  twelve  months  shall  be  allowed 
them  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  remove  with 
their  effects  and  property  whether  intrusted  to  individuals  or 
to  the  state.' 

"  The  third  article  bound  the  subjects  of  either  party  to  ab- 
stain from  all  acts  of  hostility  against  those  of  the  other, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  and  to  accept  of  no  patent  or  commis- 
sion for  privateering  from  any  princes  or  states  enemies  to 
the  other  party ;  either  government,  as  often  as  required 
by  the  other,  engaging  to  visit  transgressors  with  the  severest 
penalties  in  its  power  to  inflict.  If  such  an  agreement  as  this 
had  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  during  the  peace  that 
succeeded  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  private  adventurers 
who  flocked  from  France  to  assist  the  Americans  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  rebellion  could  not  have  been  permitted 
by  their  government  to  gratify  their  peculiar  sympathies  in 
that  manner ;  and  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  the  present 
treaty  may  be  regarded  as  a  condemnation,  or  renunciation 
at  least,  by  the  French  court,  of  the  policy  which  it  had  then 
pursued. 

"  By  the  next  article  liberty  was  secured  to  the  subjects  of 
either  sovereign,  '  without  license  or  passport,  general  or 
special,  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  any  other  way,'  to  enter,  return 
from,  pass  through,  or  remain  in,  any  dominions,  towns,  or 
other  places  whatsoever  in  Europe  belonging  to  the  other, 
therein  to  purchase  whatever  they  pleased  ;  '  and  they  shall 
nmtually,'  said  the  article,  '  be  treated  with  all  kindness 
and  favour.' 
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"  The  fifth  article  put  English  and  French  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  the  right  of  coming  with  ships  and  merchandises  to 
all  places  belonging  to  either  government  in  Europe,  to  hire 
houses,  to  warehouse  their  goods,  &c.  subject  to  no  other 
impositions  or  duties  than  were  provided  by  the  treaty 
or  were  payable  by  the  native-born  as  well  as  the  foreign 
trader.  *  In  matters  of  religion,'  it  was  added,  '  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  crowns  shall  enjoy  perfect  liberty  :  they  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  attend  divine  service,  whether  in  churches 
or  elsewhere ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  permitted, 
without  any  molestation,  to  perform  the  exercises  of  their  re- 
ligion privately  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  their  own  way. 
Liberty  shall  not  be  refused  to  bury  the  subjects  of  either 
kingdom  who  die  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  in  convenient 
places  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  nor  shall  the  funerals 
or  sepulchres  of  the  deceased  be  in  anywise  disturbed.' 

"  Then  followed  the  tariff,  or  list  of  duties  on  certain  goods 
and   merchandises,    of  which   the  following  were   the   chief 
items : — The  wines  of  France,  imported  direct  from  France 
into  Great  Britain,  to  pay  the  same  duties  then  paid  by  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  (the  same  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
the  Methuen  Treaty  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  treaty  of 
commerce  entered  into  by  the  two   governments   after   the 
peace  of  Utrecht ;)  the  duty  upon  French  vinegars    to  be 
reduced  by  rather    more  than  one-half  (from   L.67  :  5  :  S^* 
per  ton,  to  L.32  :  18  :  10^' ;)  the  duty  on  French  brandies  to  be 
reduced  from    9s.    67'd.    to    7s.    per  gallon ;    olive-oil,  direct 
from   France,  to  pay  no  higher  duty  than  that  paid  for  the 
same  from  the  most  favoured  nations  ;  beer  to  pay  reciprocally 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  80  per  cent. ;  the  duties  on  hard-ware, 
cutlery,   cabinet-ware,   turnery,   and  all  works  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  and  brass,  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  all 
sorts  of  cottons,  and  also  of  woollens,  manufactured  in  the 
dominions  of  the  two  sovereigns  in  Europe,  to  pay  in  both 
countries  an  import  duty  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  (fabrics 
of  cotton  or  wool  mixed  with  silk,  however,  remaining  pro- 
hibited on  both  sides ;)  French  and   English  linens  to  pay 
reciprocally  no  higher  duties  than  were  then  paid  by  those  oi^ 
Holland  or  Flanders  imported  into  Great  Britain ;  cambrics 
and  lawns  to  pay  reciprocally  an  import  duty  of  5s.  per  demi- 
piece  of  7|  yards  ;  saddlery,  a  reciprocal  ad  valorem  duty  of 
15   per  cent. ;    gauzes,   one  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  millinery, 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  and  glass,  (including  plate-glass,) 
one  of  12  per  cent.     'The  duties  above  specified,'  said  a 
subsequent   article,  '  are  not  to  be  altered  but  by  mutiml 
eonsent ;  and  the  merchandises  not  above  specified  shall  pay, 
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in  the  dominions  of  the  two  sovereigns,  the  import  and  export 
duties  payable  in  each  of  the  said  dominions  by  the  most 
favoured  European  nations  at  the  time  the  present  treaty 
bears  date ;  and  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
said  dominions  shall  also  respectively  enjoy  therein  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  which  are  granted  to  those  of  the 
most  favoured  European  nations.' 

"  In  case  either  government  should  afterwards  grant  any 
additional  advantages  in  navigation  or  trade  to  any  other 
European  nation,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  the 
other  should  participate  therein ;  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  advantages  which  they  might  reserve,  France  in  favour  of 
Spain,  in  compliance  with  the  family  compact  signed  10th 
May  1761  ;  England  in  conformity  to  her  convention  of  1703 
wit>h  Portugal,  (the  Methuen  Treaty.)  Then  followed  various 
regulations  which  need  not  to  be  quoted. 

"  By  the  16th  article  it  was  agreed  that  foreign  privateers, 
not  being  subjects  of  either  crown,  who  had  commissions  from 
any  other  prince  or  state  at  enmity  with  either  nation,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  arm  their  ships  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  or  to  sell  or  exchange  what  they  had  taken,  or 
even  to  purchase  victuals,  except  only  such  as  should  be 
necessary  for  their  going  to  the  nearest  port  belonging  to  the 
power  by  whom  they  were  commissioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  powers  were  to 
have  full  liberty  to  sail  with  their  ships  to  the  ports  of 
countries  at  war  with  the  other;  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
everything  should  be  deemed  free  which  should  be  found  on 
board  such  ships,  'although  the  whole  lading,  or  part  thereof, 
should  belong  to  the  enemies  of  their  majesties,'  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  following  commodities,  which  were  to  bo 
considered  contraband  or  prohibited  ;  namely,  'arms,  cannon, 
harquebusses,  mortars,  petards,  bombs,  grenades,  saucises, 
carcases,  carriages  for  cannon,  musket-rests,  bandoleers,  gun- 
powder, match,  saltpetre,  ball,  pikos,  swords,  head-picccvs, 
helmets,  cuirasses,  halborts,  javelins,  holsters,  belts,  horses  and 
harness,  and  all  other  like  kinds  of  arms  and  warlike  instru- 
rfnents,  fit  for  the  use  of  troops.'  But  it  is  expressly  added, 
after  this  curious  enumeration  of  the  military  weapons  and 
artillery  of  the  day,  '  these  merchandises  which  follow  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  contraband  goods  ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
sorts  of  cloth,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  flax,  silk, 
cotton,  or  any  other  materials ;  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel, 
together  with  the  articles  of  which  they  are  usually  made  ; 
gold,  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass, 
coals ;  as  also  wheat  and  barley,  and  any  other  kind  of  corn 
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and  pulse ;  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  spices ;  salted  and 
smoked  flesh,  salted  lish,  cheese  and  butter,  beer,  oil,  wines, 
sugar,  all  sorts  of  salt,  and  of  provisions  which  serve  for 
sustenance  and  food  to  mankind  ;  also  all  kinds  of  cotton, 
cordage,  cables,  sails,  sailcloth,  hemp,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  and 
rosin,  anchors  and  any  parts  of  anchors,  ship-masts,  planks, 
timber  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  all  other  things  proper  either 
for  building  or  repairing  ships.  Nor  shall  any  goods  what- 
ever, which  have  not  been  worked  into  the  form  of  an  instru- 
ment or  furniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land  or  by  sea,  be  reputed 
contraband,  much  less  such  as  have  been  already  wrought  and 
made  up  for  any  other  purpose."" 

This  was  giving  as  limited  a  definition  to  warlike  stores  as 
the  thing  could  well  bear,  and  as  large  an  interpretation  to 
the  rights  of  neutrality  (only,  however,  between  the  two  na- 
tions) as  could  be  allowed  without  extinguishing  all  distinction 
between  a  neutral  power  and  an  enemy's  ally.  It  may  inter- 
est readers  of  the  present  day  to  quote  the  regulation  estab- 
lished for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  by  any  man-of-war 
or  privateer  of  the  one  country  meeting  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  other,  "either  on  the  coast  or  on  the  high  seas" — a  pre- 
vious article  having  provided  that  all  merchant-ships  in  war 
time  should  be  furnished  with  "  sea-letters  or  passports, 
expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  master  or  commander,'" 
and,  if  laden,  "  also  with  certificates  containing  the  several 
particulars  of  the  cargo,  the  place  from  whence  the  ship  sailed, 
and  whither  she  is  bound  ;"  the  26th  article  says,  "  the  said 
men-of-war  and  privateers,  for  preventing  any  inconveniences, 
are  to  remain  out  of  cannon-shot,  and  to  send  their  boats  to  the 
merchant-ship  which  may  be  met  with,  and  shall  enter  her  to 
the  number  of  two  or  three  men  only,  to  whom  the  master  or 
commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  shew  his  passport  con- 
taining the  proof  of  the  property  of  the  ship,  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  form  annexed  to  this  present  treaty  ;  and  the  ship 
which  shall  have  exhibited  the  same  shall  have  liberty  to  con- 
tinue her  voyage,  and  it  shall  be  wholly  unlawful  any  way  to 
molest  or  search  her,  or  to  chase  or  compel  her  to  alter  her, 
course."  Ships  going  to  an  enemy's  port,  "  concerning  whose 
voyage,  and  the  sort  of  good's  on  board,  there  may  bo  just 
cause  of  suspicion,"  were  to  be  obliged,  both  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  ports  and  havens  where  they  might  put  in,  to  exhibit 
not  only  their  passports,  but  their  certificates.  Contraband 
or  alleged  contraband  goods,  if  discovered  in  the  certificate, 
were  not  to  be  seized.     ••'  It  shall  be  unlawful,"  says  the  2Sth 
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article,  "  to  break  up  or  open  the  hatches,  chests,  casks,  bales, 
or  other  vessels  found  on  board  such  ship,  or  to  remove  even 
the  smallest  parcel  of  the  goods,  ....  unless  the  lading  be 
brought  on  shore,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  court 
of  admiralty,  and  an  inventory  made  by  them  of  the  said 
goods  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  sell,  exchange,  or  alienate  the 
same  in  any  manner,  unless  after  due  and  lawful  process  shall 
have  been  had  against  such  prohibited  goods  ;  and  the  judges 
of  the  admiralty  respectively  shall,  by  sentence  pronounced, 
have  confiscated  the  same,  saving  always  as  well  the  ship  itself 
as  the  other  goods  found  therein^  which  hy  this  treaty  are  to  be 
accounted  free  ;  neither  may  they  be  detained  on  pretence  of 
their  being  mixed  with  prohibited  goods,  much  less  shall  they  be 
confiscated  as  lawful  prize ;  and  if,  when  only  part  of  the 
cargo  shall  consist  of  contraband  goods,  the  master  of  the  ship 
shall  agree,  consent,  and  offor  to  deliver  them  to  the  captor 
who  has  discovered  them,  in  such  case  the  captor,  having  re- 
ceived those  goods  as  lawful  prize,  shall  forthwith  release  the 
ship,  and  not  hinder  her  by  any  means  from  prosecuting  her 
voyage  to  the  place  of  her  destination."  In  short,  in  regard 
both  to  this  and  to  all  other  matters,  everything  was  arranged, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  principle  of  a  perfect  reciprocity 
of  rights  and  advantages,  or  of  the  subjects  of  either  govern- 
ment being  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  from  the  other  as 
from  their  own.  The  treaty  was  to  last,  without  revision  or 
alteration,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

It  lasted  only  until  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
taking  effect  in  1787  and  ending  with  1792.  But  in  those 
years  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  advanced  rapidly — 
wonderfully.  From  the  years  of  open  trade  in  the  historically 
calumniated  reign  of  James  II.,  which  were  ended  by  the 
revolution  of  1688,  there  had  been  no  such  profitable  inter- 
course and  prosperity  as  now.  Had  not  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  France  begun  in  1789,  only  two  years  after  the 
reciprocal  opening  of  the  trade,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  increase  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  to  refer  to  the  British  and  French 
•trade  as  it  was  at  the  restoration  of  peace  with  France  in 
1782  and  in  the  last  year  of  peace  1792.  The  figures  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  are  a  homage  alike  to  peace  and  to  an  open 
commerce : — 

In  1783  the  imports  from  France  were  L.87,119;  the  ex- 
ports thither  were  L. 98,1 66. 

In  1 784  the  imports  were  L.l  41  ,n68 ;  the  exports  L.495,572L 

In  1785  the  imports  were  L.21 1,791  ;  the  exports  L.604,31* 
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In  1786  the  imports  were  L.266,121  ;  the  exports  L.612,619. 

In  1787  (the  first  year  under  the  treaty)  the  imports  were 
L.577,012  ;  the  exports  L.986,906. 

In  1788  the  imports  were  L.452,986  ;  exports  L.1,259,672. 

In  1789  the  imports  were  L.556,060;  exports  L.1,290,171. 

In  1790  the  imports  were  L.605,37]  ;  exports  L.872,323. 

In  1791  the  imports  were  L.546,057;  exports  L. 1,131, 876. 

In  1792  the  imports  were  L.71 7,634  ;  exports  Ll,228,165. 

"  Comparing,  therefore,  the  last  year  of  the  peace  with  the 
first,"  says  the  authority  last  quoted,  "  it  may  be  said  that 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
not  doubled,  but  decupled  in  the  course  of  that  interval ;  or 
if,  discarding  the  first  twelve  months  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  we  start  from  1784,  we  find  our  imports  from 
France  to  have  become,  in  1792,  five  times  as  great  as  in  that 
year,  and  our  exports  thither  between  twice  and  three  times 
as  great.  The  commercial  treaty  may  be  said  to  have  doubled 
both  the  imports  and  the  exports  within  a  year  after  it  came 
into  operation.  After  1 789  the  convulsed  or  uncertain  state 
of  things  in  France,  no  doubt,  tended  to  check  the  further 
development  of  the  trade  ;  but  still  it  maintained  itself  at 
the  height  to  which  it  had  grown  ;  if  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  exports  in  1790,  they  recovered  their  former  amount  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  In  1792  the  exports  to 
France  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  British  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  L. 743,280  and  foreign  produce  to  that  of 
L.484,885.  This  amount  of  goods  was  carried  out  in  1317 
British  vessels,  measuring  107,821  tons,  and  navigated  by 
7912  men  ;  and  in  166  foreign  vessels  of  the  burthen  of  8421 
tons,  and  carrying  1010  men.  The  imports  from  France  in 
that  year  were  brought  in  1413  British  ships  of  the  burthen 
of  91,428  tons,  and  manned  by  7659  sailors ;  and  in  330 
foreign  ships  of  12,362  tons  burthen,  and  carrying  2195  men. 
So  that  altogether  the  French  trade  at  this  time  employed 
2730  British  vessels,  measuring  199,249  tons,  and  manned  by 
15,571  seamen ;  besides  496  foreign  vessels  of  the  burthen  of 
20,783  tons,  and  manned  by  3205  hands.  In  this  account, 
however,  repeated  voyages  of  the  same  vessel  are  reckoned  as 
voyages  by  different  vessels ;  the  actual  quantity  of  shipping 
engaged  in  the  trade,  therefore,  was,  no  doubt,  considerably 
less  than  it  is  here  made  to  appear."" 

The  debates  in  both  houses  of  parliament  were  frequent 
before  the  address  to  the  crown  passed  which  ratified  the 
treaty.  The  ground  of  opposition  occupied  by  Fox,  Lord 
North,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Francis,  and  the  whigs  whom  they 
led,  was  that  of  jorotection  to  British  manufactures^  and  the 
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natural  enmity  of  nations.  The  following  is  part  of  one  of 
Mr  Pitt's  speeches  in  support  of  reciprocity :  (he  dared  not 
speak  of  absolute  free  trade,  though  it  is  more  than  probable, 
almost  certain,  that  he  contemplated  its  future  achievement.) 
This  speech  also  vindicates  the  common  sense  of  mankind — the 
benevolence  of  nature — providence  of  God  against  the  impious 
doctrine  that  nations  are  natural  ex\em\QQ.  Seldom  has  a  states- 
man in  political  controversy,  perhaps  at  no  other  time  has  a 
minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  occupied  a  position  so  digni- 
fied as  that  of  William  Pitt  on  this  occasion.  And  when  he  was 
taunted  in  the  debate  by  Mr  Francis  and  Mr  Flood  with  the 
patriotism  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, — that  the  father 
would  never  have  betrayed  England  to  her  natural  enemy, 
France,  nor  have  made  an  inroad  upon  the  protective  policy  of 
his  own  country, — he  but  stood  the  higher  as  a  statesman.  Be- 
lieving his  father  to  have  been  in  error,  and  all  who  followed 
him  in  error ;  believing  that  the  true  interest  of  Britain  for  her- 
self, and  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world,  was  to  open 
her  shopkeeping  doors  to  her  neighbour  nations,  and  to  ask 
them  to  open  their  doors  to  her,  that  they  might  buy  and 
sell,  and  be  friends,  and  supply  the  wants  of  each  from  one 
another,  he  did  his  father"'s  patriotism  no  irreverence  (if  his 
father  was  a  patriot)  in  departing  from  family  and  adhering 
to  country.  In  the  debates  on  the  commercial  treaty,  as  in 
those  on  the  Irish  propositions,  Mr  Pitt  found  it  necessary 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  his  opponents,  by  representing 
some  of  the  principles  involved  as  of  less  importance  than  they 
really  were;  for  instance,  that  France  had  less  to  send  to  Britain 
than  Britain  had  to  send  to  her.  His  new  system  of  legisla- 
tion was  undennining  the  absurd  mercantile  theory,  that  a 
nation,  to  derive  benefit  from  foreign  commerce,  must  sell 
more  than  it  buys ;  still  he  was  not  beyond  the  necessity, 
if  beyond  the  conviction,  of  paying  some  deference  to  that 
theory. 

Mr  Pitt  said  : — "France  had  the  advantage  in  the  gift  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  in  the  amount  of  her  natural  produce ; 
that,  on  the  contrary.  Great  Britain  was,  on  her  part,  as  con- 
fessed, superior  in  her  manufactures  and  artificial  produc- 
tions. Undoubtedl}',  in  point  of  natural  produce,  France  had 
greatly  the  advantage  in  this  treaty.  Her  wines,  brandies, 
oils,  and  vinegar,  particularly  the  two  former  articles,  were 
matters  of  such  important  value  in  her  produce,  as  greatly 
and  completely  to  destroy  all  idea  of  reciprocity  as  to  natural 
produce;  we,  perhaps,  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to  put  in 
competition,  but  simply  the  article  of  beer.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  it  not  a  fact  as  demonstrably  clear,  that  Britain, 
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in  its  turn,  possessed  some  manufactures  exclusively  her  own, 
and  that  in  others  she  had  so  completely  the  advantage  of  her 
neighbours,  as  to  put  competition  to  defiance  ?  This  then  was 
the  relative  condition,  and  this  the  precise  ground,  on  which 
it  was  imagined  that  a  valuable  correspondence  and  conncc 
tion  between  the  two  might  be  established.  Having  each  its 
own  and  distinct  staple — having  each  that  which  the  other 
wanted ;  and  not  clashing  in  the  great  and  leading  lines  of 
their  respective  riches,  they  were  like  two  great  traders  in 
different  branches,  they  might  enter  into  a  traffic  which 
would  prove  mutually  beneficial  to  them.  Granting  that  a 
large  quantity  of  their  natural  produce  would  be  brought  into 
this  country,  would  any  man  say  that  we  should  not  send 
more  cottons  by  the  direct  course  now  settled,  than  by  the 
circuitous  passages  formerly  used — more  of  our  woollens,  than 
while  restricted  in  their  importation  to  particular  ports,  and 
burthened  under  hea.vy  duties  I  Would  not  more  of  our  earthen 
ware,  and  other  articles,  which,  under  all  the  disadvantages  that 
they  formerly  suffered,  still,  from  their  intrinsic  superiority,  force 
their  way  regularly  into  France,  now  be  sent  hither  ?  and 
would  not  the  aggregate  of  our  manufactures  be  greatly  and 
eminently  benefited  in  going  to  this  market,  loaded  only  with 
duties  from  twelve  to  ten,  and  in  one  instance,  with  only 
five  per  cent.?  If  the  advantages  in  this  respect  were  not  so 
palpable  and  apparent  as  to  strike  and  satisfy  every  mind 
interested  in  the  business,  would  not  the  house  have  had 
very  different  petitions  on  their  table  than  that  presented  this 
day  ?  The  fact  was  apparent.  The  article  (saddlery)  charged 
the  most  highly  in  the  tariff,  gave  no  sort  of  alarm.  The 
traders  in  this  article,  though  charged  with  a  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent.,  knew  their  superiority  so  well,  that  they  cheerfully 
embraced  the  condition, and  conceived  that  the  liberty  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  them.  A  market  of  so  many  millions  of 
people — a  market  so  neat  and  prompt — a  market  of  expeditious 
and  certain  return — of  necessary  and  extensive  consumption, 
thus  added  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Britain,  was 
an  object  which  we  ought  to  look  up  to  with  eager  and  satisfied 
ambition.  To  procure  this,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  scruple  to 
give  liberal  conditions  :  we  ought  not  to  hesitate,  because  this 
which  must  be  so  greatly  advantageous  to  us  nmst  also  have 
its  benefit  for  them.  It  was  a  great  boon  procured  on  easy 
terms,  and  as  such  we  ought  to  view  it.  It  was  not  merely 
a  consoling,  but  an  exhilarating  speculation  to  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman,  that  after  the  empire  had  been  engaged  in  a 
competition,  the  most  arduous  and  imminent  of  any  that  ever 
threatened  a  nation,  after  struggling  for  its  existence,  still  it 
v(  L.  I  23 
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maintained  its  rank  and  efficacy  so  firmly,  that  Franco,  finding 
they  could  not  shake  her,  now  opened  its  arms,  and  offered  a 
beneficial  connection  with  her  on  easy,  liberal,  and  advantageous 
terms. 

"  We  had  agreed  by  this  treaty  to  take  from  France,  on 
small  duties,  the  luxuries  of  her  soil,  which,  however,  the  re- 
finements of  ourselves  had  converted  into  necessaries.  The 
wines  of  France  were  already  so  much  in  possession  of  our  mar- 
kets, that,  with  all  the  high  duties  paid  by  us,  they  found  their 
way  to  our  tables.  Was  it  tiien  a  serious  injury  to  admit  these 
luxuries  on  easier  terms  ?  The  admission  of  them  would  not 
supplant  the  wines  of  Portugal  nor  of  Spain,  but  would  sup- 
plant only  an  useless  and  pernicious  manufacture  in  this 
country.  He  stated  the  enormous  increase  of  the  import  of 
French  wines  lately,  and  instanced  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  two  most  unlikely  months  in  the  year,  to  shew 
the  increase  of  this  trade.  The  committee  would  not  then 
perceive  any  great  evil  in  admitting  this  article  on  easy  terms. 
The  next  was  brandy ;  and  here  it  would  be  inquired  whether 
the  diminution  of  duty  was  an  eligible  measure.  He  believed 
they  would  also  agree  with  him  on  this  article,  when  they 
viewed  it  with  regard  to  smuggling.  The  reduction  of  the 
duties  would  have  a  material  effect  on  the  contraband  in  this 
article ;  it  was  certain  that  the  legal  importations  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  quantity  clandestinely  imported  ;  for  the 
legal  importation  of  brandy  was  no  more  than  600,000  gallons, 
and  the  supposed  amount  of  the  smuggled,  at  the  most  rational 
and  best  founded  estimate,  was  between  300,000  and 
400,000  gallons.  Seeing  then  that  this  article  had  taken 
such  complete  possession  of  the  taste  of  the  nation,  it  might 
be  right  to  procure  to  the  state  a  greater  advantage  from 
the  article  than  heretofore,  and  to  crush  the  contraband  by 
legalizing  the  market. 

"  The  oil  and  vinegar  of  France  were  comparatively  small 
objects,  but,  like  the  former,  they  were  luxuries  which  had 
taken  the  shape  of  necessaries,  and  which  we  could  suffer 
nothing  from  accepting  on  easy  terms.  These  were  the  na- 
tural produce  of  France  to  bo  admitted  under  this  treaty. 
Their  next  inquiry  should  be  to  see  if  France  had  any  manu- 
factures peculiar  to  herself,  or  in  which  she  so  greatly  excelled 
as  to  give  us  alarm  on  account  of  the  treaty,  viewing  it  in  that 
aspect.  Cambric  was  the  first  which  stared  him  in  the  face,  but 
which,  when  he  looked  around  him,  and  observed  the  general 
countenance  of  the  committee,  he  could  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  detain  them  a  moment  upon.  The  fact  was,  it  was  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  our  competition  with  France  had  ceased,  and 
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there  was  no  Injury  in  granting  an  easy  importation  to  that 
which  we  should  have  at  any  rate.  In  no  other  article  was 
there  anything  very  formidable  in  the  rivalry  of  France. 
Olass  would  not  be  imported  to  any  amount.  In  |  aiticular 
kinds  of  lace,  indeed,  they  might  have  the  advantage,  but 
none  which  they  would  not  enjoy  independent  of  the  tieaty  ; 
and  the  clamours  about  millinery  were  vague  and  unmeaning, 
when,  in  addition  to  all  these  benefits,  we  included  the  lich- 
ness  of  the  country  with  which  we  were  to  trade  ;  with  its 
superior  population  of  twenty  millions  to  eight,  and,  of  course, 
a  proportionate  consumption,  together  with  its  vicinity  to  us, 
and  the  advantages  of  quick  and  regular  returns,  who  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  applaud  the  system,  and  look  for- 
ward with  ardour  and  impatience  to  its  speedy  satisfaction  2 
The  possession  of  so  extensive  and  safe  a  market  must  improve 
our  commerce,  while  the  duties  transferred  from  the  hands  of 
smugglers  to  their  proper  channel  would  benefit  our  revenue — 
the  two  sources  of  }h  itish  opulence  and  British  power. 

"  Viewing  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
then  in  this  way,  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the 
exchange  of  their  respective  commodities.  He  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  this,  because  he  perceived  and  felt  that  our  manufac- 
tures were  unrivalled,  and  in  the  operation  must  give  the  bal- 
ance to  England.  But  it  was  said  that  the  manufacturers 
dreaded  the  continuance  of  this  superiority.  They  were 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  competition  with  Ireland,  and  con- 
sequently they  must  be  more  under  apprehensions  at  the  idea 
of  a  rivalry  with  France.  He  always  did  think,  and  he  must 
still  continue  to  think,  that  the  opinions  of  the  manufacturers 
on  this  point  were  erroneous.  They  mixed  in  the  clamour  in 
respect  to  Ireland  chiefly,  he  imagined,  because  they  perceived 
no  certain  and  positive  advantage  by  the  intercourse  to  coun- 
terbalance this  precarious  and  uncertain  evil.  In  this  instance, 
their  consent  to  the  treaty  did  not  proceed  from  a  blind  ac- 
quiescence, for  they  never  would  be  blind  to  their  interest ; 
but  now  that  they  saw  so  certain  and  so  valuable  an  advan- 
tage to  be  reaped,  the  benefits  being  no  longer  doubtful,  they 
were  willing  to  hazard  the  probability  of  the  injury. 

"  Some  gentlemen  thought  proper  to  contend  that  no  bene- 
ficial treaty  could  be  formed  between  this  country  and  France, 
because  no  such  treaty  had  ever  before  been  formed,  and,  be- 
cause, on  the  contrary,  commercial  intercourses  with  her  had 
always  been  injurious  to  England.  This  reasoning  was  com- 
pletely fallacious,  though  it  sounded  largely.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  we  had  not,  during  a  very  long  s  rios  of  years,  expe- 
rienced any  commercial  connexion  with  France,    and  could 
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not  therefore  form  a  rational  estimate  of  its  merits  ;  and  sp- 
condly,  though  it  might  be  true  that  a  commercial  intercourse 
founded  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  would  have  been  injurious, 
it  did  not  follow  that  this  would  prove  the  same  ;  for  at  that 
time  the  manufactures,  in  which  we  now  excelled,  had  hardly 
existence,  but  were  on  the  side  of  France  instead  of  boinof 
against  her.  The  tariff  did  not  then,  as  now,  comprehend  all 
the  articles  in  which  we  comparatively  excelled,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  produce  of  France,  which  at  all  periods  must  be 
the  same,  she  had  the  balance  of  manufactures  also  in  her 
favour.  At  that  period  also  the  prejudices  of  our  manufac- 
turers against  France  were  in  their  rage,  and  corresponded 
with  party  violence  of  the  day  in  reprobation  of  the  measure; 
but  so  far  was  the  parliament  from  entertaining  the  opinion 
of  no  treaty  being  otherwise  than  detrimental  which  could  be 
made  with  France,  that  they  went  up  with  an  address  to  her 
majesty,  praying  her  to  renew  commercial  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  France.  It  was  not  correctly  stated,  neither,  that 
we  had  invariably  considered  it  as  our  policy  to  resist  all  con- 
nection with  France.  She  had  been  more  jealous  of  us  than 
we  of  her — prohibitions  began  on  the  part  of  France,  and  we 
only  retaliated  in  our  own  defence. 

"  Considering  the  treaty  in  its  political  view,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  contend  against  the  too-freqnently  advanced  doc- 
trine that  France  was,  and  must  he,  the  unalterable  enemy  oj 
Britain.  His  mind  revolted  from  this  position  as  monstrous 
and  impossible.  To  suppose  that  any  nation  could  be  unalter- 
ally  the  enemy  of  another  was  weak  and  childish.  It  had  neither 
its  foundation  in  the  experience  of  nations  nor  in  the  history  oj 
man.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of  political  societies, 
and  supposed  the  existence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original 
frame  of  man.  But  these  absurd  tenets  were  taken  up 
and  propagated  ;  nay,  it  was  carried  farther — it  was  said, 
that,  by  this  treaty,  the  British  nation  was  about  blindly  to 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  this  constant  and  uniform  foe. 
Men  reasoned  as  if  this  treaty  was  not  only  to  extinguish  all 
jealousy  from  our  bosoms,  but  also  completely  to  annihilate 
our  means  of  defence ;  as  if  by  the  treaty  we  gave  up  so  much 
of  our  army,  so  much  of  our  marine  ;  as  if  our  commerce  was 
to  be  abridged,  our  navigation  to  be  lessened,  our  colonies  to 
be  cut  off  or  to  be  rendered  defenceless ;  and  as  if  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  were  to  be  sunk  in  apathy.  What  ground 
was  there  for  this  train  of  reasoning  ?  Did  the  treaty  suppose 
that  the  interval  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  would  be 
8o  totally  unemployed  by  us  as  to  disable  us  from  meeting 
France  in  the  moment  of  war  with  our  accustomed  strength  ? 
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Did  it  not  much  rather,  by  opening  new  sources  of  wealth, 
speak  this  forcible  language — that  the  interval  of  peace,  as  it 
would  enrich  the  nation,  would  also  prove  the  means  of  ena- 
bling her  to  combat  her  enemy  with  more  effect  when  the  day 
of  hostility  should  come?  It  did  more  than  this  ;  hy  'promot- 
ing habits  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  of  mutual  heneft,  while 
it  invigorated  the  resources  of  Britain,  it  made  it  less  likely  that 
she  should  have  occasion  to  call  forth  those  resources.  It  cer- 
tainly had  at  least  the  happy  tendency  to  make  the  two  na- 
tions enter  into  more  intimate  communion  with  one  another, 
to  enter  into  the  same  views  even  of  taste  and  manners ;  and 
while  they  were  mutually  benefited  by  the  connection,  and 
endeared  to  one  another  by  the  result  of  the  common  benefits, 
it  gave  a  better  chance  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  be- 
tween them,  while,  so  far  from  weakening,  it  strengthened  their 
sinews  for  war. 

"  May  I  not,"  exclaimed  Mr  Pitt,  "  be  led  to  cherish  the 
idea  that,  seeing  the  durable  and  steady  character  of  our 
strength,  and  the  inefficiency  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  hostility, 
France  would  eagerly  wish  to  try  the  benefits  of  an  amicable 
connection  with  us  I  It  was  a  singular  line  of  argument  which 
he  had  heard,  and  which  he  saw  was  also  propagated  out  of 
doors,  that  the  treaty  would  prove  objectionable,  if  it  should 
be  found  that,  though  advantageous  to  ourselves,  it  would  be 
equally  so  to  them.  It  was  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the 
French  would  consent  to  yield  advantages  without  an  idea 
of  return ;  the  treaty  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  ;  but 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  firm  opinion,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  France,  and  pending  the  business,  that  though 
advantageous  to  her,  it  would  be  more  so  to  us.  The  proof 
of  this  assertion  was  short  and  indubitable.  She  gained 
for  her  wines  and  other  produce  a  great  and  opulent  market ; 
we  did  the  same,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree.  She  pro- 
cured a  market  of  eight  millions  of  people,  we  a  market  of 
twenty-four  millions.  France  gained  this  market  for  her  pro- 
duce, which  employed  in  preparation  but  few  hands,  gave 
little  encouragement  to  its  navigation,  and  produced  but  little 
to  the  state.  We  gained  this  market  for  our  manufactures, 
which  employed  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which,  in 
collecting  the  materials  from  every  corner  of  the  world,  ad- 
vanced our  maritime  strength,  and  which,  in  all  its  combina- 
tions, and  in  every  article  and  stage  of  its  progress,  contributed 
largely  to  the  state.  France  could  not  gain  the  accession  of 
L.  100,000  to  her  revenue  by  the  treaty;  but  England  must 
necessarily  gain  a  miUion.  This  could  easily  be  demonstrated. 
The  high  price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  tho 
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excise,  and  tliree-iifths  of  the  price  of  labour  were  said  to 
come  into  the  exchequer.     The  produce  of  France,  on  the 
contrary,  was  low  in   the  staple,  and  less   productive  to  the 
state  in  the  process.     Even  the  reduced  duties  were  so  pro- 
portionably  high,  that  France  could  not  send  to  us  L. 500,000 
of  brandies,  but  we  must  gain  cent,  per  cent,  by  the  article. 
Jn  this  view,  then,  though  France  might  gain,   we  must  be» 
comparatively,  so  much  more  benefited,  that  we  ought  not  to 
scruple  to  give  her  the  advantages  ;  and  surely  ought  not  to 
fear  that  this  very  disproportionate  gain  could  be  injurious  to 
us  in  case  of  a  future  contest.     It  was  in  the   nature  and 
essence  of  an  agreement  between   a  manufacturing  country 
blessed  with  peculiar  productions,  that  the  advantages  nmst 
terminate  in  favour  of  the  former ;  but  it   was  particularly 
disposed  and  fitted  for  both  the  connections.     Thus  France 
was,  by  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence,  gifted,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  country  upon  earth,   with  what 
made  life  desirable  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  pro- 
ductions.    It  had  the  most  fertile  vineyards  and  the  richest 
harvests ;  the  greatest  luxuries  of  man  were  produced  in  it  with 
little  cost,  and  with  moderate  labour.     Britain   was  not  thus 
blest  by  nature  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  possessed  through 
the  happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  the  equal  security 
of  its  laws,  an  energy  in  its  enterprise,  and  a  stability  in  its 
exertions,  which  had  gradually  raised  it  to  a  state  of  commer- 
cial grandeur  ;  and  not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Heaven» 
it  had  recourse  to  labour  and   art,  by  which   it  had   acquired 
the  ability  of  supplying  its  neighbour  with  all  the  necessary 
embellishments  of  life  in  exchange  for  her  natural  luxuries. 
Thus  standing  with  regard  to  each  other,   a  friendly  connec- 
tion seemed  to  be  pointed  out  between  them,  instead  of  the 
state  of  unalterable  enmity  which  was  falsely  said  to  be  their 
true  political  feeling  towards  one  another." 

Mr  Fox  contended  that  France  was  the  natural  foe  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  she  wished,  by  entering  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  us,  to  tie  our  hands  and  prevent  us  from 
engaging  in  any  alliance  with  other  powers.  He  answered 
that  part  of  Mr  Pitt''8  speech,  in  which  he  had  said  that  at  one 
time  France  and  Great  Britain  were  friends,  and  had  carried 
on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  reason 
he  said,  was,  this  country  had  at  that  time  a  natural  enemy, 
and  that  was  Spain. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentlemen  (Mr  Pitt)  had  dwelt  a 
good  deal  on  the  benefit  which  individuals  would  reap  from 
the  treaty  being  carried  into  execution ;  that  was  one  good 
reason  with  him  (Mr  Fox)  for  disliking  ic.     Connections  of 
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such  great  political  importance  oueht  not  to  rest  on  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  acme  to  them  i'roni  interested  individuals," 
(the  individuals  spoken  of  by  Mr  Pitt  were  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  all  whom  they  employed.)  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  we  had  a  connection  with  France — why  ?  for 
the  good  of  an  individual,  because  of  the  corruption  of  the 
crowned  head. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  perversion  of  ar- 
gument than  to  compare  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
Tiritain  seeking  markets  for  the  national  products  with  Charles 
II.,  who  accepted  a  pension  from  France,  which,  however,  ori- 
ginated when  he  was  an  exile  in  that  country. 

*'  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  true,""  continued  Mr  Fox,  "  not- 
withsianding  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  measures,  was  also 
in  connection  with  France.  The  only  reason  that  could  be  as- 
signed, was  probably  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal  situation, 
having  to  dread  that  France  might  lend  her  aid  to  the  family 
of  the  abdicated  prince." 

Next  he  proceeded  to  remark  on  that  hostility  to  Fi'ftnco 
which  began  the  national  debt ;  which  despoiled  the  trade 
that  grew  up  under  James  II.,  which  gave  us  taxes  on  news- 
papers, windows,  letters,  soap,  starch,  and  most  other  commo- 
dities, and  penal  laws  in  Ireland.     He  spoke  of  it  thus  : — 

"  In  King  William's  time  a  more  glorious  policy  was  pur- 
sued, and  also  in  the  subsequent  reign,  until  the  people  were 
led  away  by  the  false  notions  of  their  interests,  and  were  not 
only  persuaded  that  the  victories  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
wars  they  had  carried  on  so  successfully  against  France  had 
been  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  of  blood  and  treasure  to  this 
country;  but  that  those  who  had  planned  those  wars  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  conducted  them  in  the  field,  deserved  execration  and 
punishment.  At  that  period  it  was  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  thought  of  and  negotiated  ;  a  treaty  that  deservedly  met 
with  the  execration  of  all  ranks  of  people  !"  (yet  it  was  a  treaty 
to  give  the  nation  trade  and  peace.)  "  Even  that  parliament — 
a  parliament  that  had  proved  so  servile,  that  it  had  disgraced 
itself  in  a  variety  of  instances,  would  not  consent  to  swallow 
the  infamous  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  rejected  it.  They  thereby 
proved,  that  though  they  were  a  tory,  they  were  not  a  French 
parliament. 

"  He  enlarged  upon  the  argument  that  this  country  ought 
not,  by  any  means,  to  connect  herself  too  closely  with  France. 
Her  true  situation  was  that,  he  said,  of  a  great  maritime 
power,  looked  up  to  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe  as  that  to 
which  the  distressed  should  Hy  for  assistance  whenever  France 
unjustly  attacked  them,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  her 
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favourite  object  Two  things  it  behoved  a  wise  ministry  of 
this  country  to  aim  at  with  respect  to  France  :  the  one  was, 
to  divert  her  attention  from  her  marine,  and  turn  it  to  land 
connections  and  fortifications  ;  the  other,  to  procure  an  alli- 
ance for  Great  Britain  with  some  marine  power  that  could 
assist  her  whenever  France  thought  it  a  fit  moment  to  attack  her. 

"  As  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  treaty,  the  first  object 
that  claimed  his  attention  was  the  woollen  manufactures.  Jt 
had  been  argued  that  we  had  opened  to  ourselves  a  market 
containing  twenty-four  millions  of  people,  while  France  had 
only  obtained  a  market  from  us  of  eight  millions.  But,  with 
respect  of  the  number  of  persons  in  a  market,  he  did  not  esti- 
mate the  advantage  to  be  derived  on  such  a  scale  of  computa- 
tion. The  advantages  were  to  be  estimated  from  the  con- 
sumption of  the  national  produce.""  (Ti-uly.)  "  The  raw  mate- 
rial, if  grown  in  the  country  and  then  manufactured,  was 
certainly  the  estimate  of  the  profit  of  one  nation  with  another 
in  a  commercial  intercourse.  Now,  how  stood  the  situation 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  our  woollen  manufactures  1  As 
far  as  the  woollen  articles  we  might  export  to  France,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  were  composed  of  English  wool  we  should 
clearly  have  benefit ;  but,  as  we  used  at  least  L. 350,000  worth 
of  Spanish  wool  in  our  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  we 
clearly  lost  the  advantage  of  the  raw  material.  And  this  was 
not  all,  for  this  L. 350,000,  when  manufactured  into  cloth,  was 
estimated,  by  those  most  conversant  in  the  trade,  to  amount 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  L.  700,000,  which  would  be  clearly  so 
much  to  our  disadvantage.''"' 

Mr  W.  W.  Grenville  followed  Mr  Fox.  "  He  could  not 
agree  that  this  country  ought  to  stand  forth  ready  on  all  oc- 
casions to  assist  others  in  attacking  France  ;  but  thought 
that  every  measure  that  could  be  adopted,  that  was  likely  to 
ensure  the  duration  of  peace,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  her. 
The  best  alliance,  in  his  mind,  was  an  alliance  with  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  Encourage  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  of  industry,  and  that  would  necessarily  increase 
the  means  and  furnish  the  resources  to  enable  us  to  support  a 
war,  should  a  war  unfortunately  become  necessary."'^ 

Mr  Francis  (afterwards  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed 
author  of  Junius)  went  into  the  question  at  great  length.  He 
said,  "  The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Pitt)  not  only 
admits,  but  triumphs  in  the  novelty  of  the  measure.  He  ex- 
pressly allows  that  it  militates  against  many  ancient  prejudices. 
Sir,  this  very  language  ought  to  guard  us  against  the  conclu- 
sion into  which  it  endeavours  to  hurry  us.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  has  been  expressed  in  its  proverbs. 
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One  of  the  oldest  in  our  language  says,  that  '  Evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners.'     I  do  not  mean  to  apply  it  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr  Pitt ;)  far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  that  his  manners  are  within  the  reach  of  corruption  ; 
though  I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  this  business,  he  partakes  of 
the  levity  and  precipitation  of  his  new  friend  and  favourite 
nation,  which  perhaps  may  have  infected  him.     I   hope  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  eagerness  to  learn  French  will 
not  make  him  forget  his  English ;  that,  while  he  imports  the  wit 
and  genius  of  France,  he  will  not  prohibit  or  discourage  the  use 
of  English  common  sense.     My  serious  opinion  is,  that  the  more 
the  two  nations  are  drawn  into  contact,  and  the  more  success- 
fully they  are  invited  to  mingle  and  to  blend  with  one  another, 
in  the  same  proportion  the  remaining  morals,  principles,  and 
vigour  of  the  English  mind  will  be  enervated  and  corrupted. 
We  shall  be  civilized  out  of  our  virtues,  and  polished  out  of 
our  character.     The  judgment  of  a  nation  appears  in  its  pro- 
verbs :  the  virtue,  and  possibly  the  vices,  of  a  nation  appear 
in  its  prejudices.     To  cure  a  whole  nation  of  their  prejudices, 
is  to  efface  their  distinct  character.    The  French  and  English, 
we  say,  are  natural  enemies,  not  that  there  is  any  natural  an- 
tipathy between  them ;    on  the  contrary,   no    people   agree 
better  in  private  life.    It  is  their  relative  position,  their  vicinity 
to  each  other,  that  furnishes  a  perpetual  source  of  dispute, 
that  makes  them  rivals  in  peace,  as  well  as  enemies  in  war 
Nations  which  border  on  each  other  never  can  thoroughly  agree^ 
for  this  single  reason,  because  they  are  neighbours.     If  their  re- 
spective power  be  unequal,  that  very  inequality  is  a  source  of 
enmity."     (Mr  Francis  referred  to  the  olden  policy  of  Eng- 
land, which  was,  always  to  be  jealous  and  distrustful  of  her 
nearest  neighbours,  France  and  Scotland,  and  continued  : — ) 
"  Such  to  this  day  has  been  the  true  English  principle  of 
English  councils.     But  now  it  seems  we  are  arrived  at  a  new 
enlightened  era  of  affections  for  our  neighbours,  and  of  libe- 
rality to  our  enemies,  of  which  our  uninstructed  ancestors  had 
no  conception.     The  pomp  of  modern  eloquence  is  employed 
to  blast  even  the  triumphs  of  Lord  Chatham's  administration. 
The  polemic  laurels  of  the  father  must  yield  to  the  pacific 
myrtles  which  shadow  the  forehead  of  the  son.     Sir,  the  first 
and  most  prominent  feature  in  the  political  character  of  Lord 
Chatham  was  anti-gallican.     His  glory  is  founded  on  the  re- 
sistance he  made  to  the  united  power  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon."    (The  war  against  Spain  and  France.)     "  The  present 
minister  has  taken  the  opposite  road  to  fame ;  and  France, 
the  object  of  every  hostile  principle  in  the  policy  of  Lord 
Chatham,  is  the  gens  amicissima  of  his  son." 
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The  committeo  divided.  For  Mr  Fox's  motion,  J 18; 
against  it,  and  in  favour  of  Mr  Pitt  and  the  treaty,  252.  On 
the  J 5th  of  February  the  subject  was  resumed.  Mr  Charles 
Grey,  member  lor  Northumberland,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  and 
Prime  Minister,  made  his  parliamentary  dehut  in  speaking 
against  the  treaty  ;  but  his  opposition  was  moderate.  Mr 
Flood  spoke  vehemently,  and  at  great  length,  against  the 
treaty.  Mr  Wilberforce  followed  in  its  support,  repudiating 
the  doctrine  that  nations  were  natural  enemies.  After  some 
animated  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  was 
settled.  Its  favourable  results  we  have  already  cited  in  this 
section. 


SECT.  XIV. MR  PITTS  BIOGRAPHY. 

William  Pitt  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham. His  mother  was  Hesther  Grenville,  sister  of  Richard 
Earl  Temple.  He  was  born  at  Hayes,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  28th  of  May  1759.  His  education  was  commenced 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  father,  who  took  great. delight 
in  personally  superintending  his  studies. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  classics. 
"  He  seemed,"  said  Mr  Wilson,  his  tutor,  "not  to  learn^  but 
only  to  read  and  recollect.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  the 
philological  disquisitions  of  critics  and  commentators,  he  bo- 
came  deeply  versed  in  the  niceties  of  construction  and  peculi- 
arities of  idiom,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He 
had  also  read  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid's  Elements,  Plane 
Trigonometry,  the  elementary  parts  of  algebra,  and  the  two 
quarto  volumes  of  Rutherford's  Natural  Philosophy,  a  work  in 
some  degree  of  repute  while  Mr  Wilson  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  but  afterwards  laid  aside.  Nor  was  it  in  learning 
only  that  Mr  Pitt  was  so  much  superior  to  persons  of  his  age 
Though  a  boy  in  years  and  appearance,  his  manners  were 
formed,  and  his  behaviour  manly.  He  mixed  in  conversation 
with  unaffected  vivacity ;  and  delivered  his  sentiments  with 
perfect  ease,  equally  free  from  shyness  and  flippancy,  and 
always  with  strict  attention  to  propriety  and  decorum.  Lord 
Chatham,  who  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  powers  of  his 
son's  mind  and  understanding,  had  encouraged  him  to  talk 
without  reserve  upon  every  subject,  which  frequently  afforded 
opportunity  for  conveying  useful  information,  and  just  notions 
of  persons  and  things.  When  his  lordship's  health  would 
permit,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  giving  instruc- 
tion of  some  sort  to  his  children;  and  seldom  without  reading 
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a  chapter  of  the  Bible  with  them.  He  must  indeed  be  consi- 
dered as  having  contributed  largely  to  that  fund  of  knowledge, 
and  to  those  other  advantages,  with  which  Mr  Pitt  entered 
upon  his  academical  life." 

On  leaving  his  alma  mater,  young  Pitt  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Mr  Addington.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and — as  is  customary 
with  junior  counsel — selected  one  of  the  circuits  as  the  scene 
of  his  first  professional  efforts.  A  gentleman  who  was  very 
intimate  with  Pitt  on  the  western  circuit,  and  afterwards  till 
they  were  separated  in  1792  by  a  difference  of  political  opin- 
ions, thus  writes  of  him  at  this  stage  of  his  career — "  Among 
lively  men  of  his  own  time  of  life,  Mr  Pitt  was  always  the  most 
lively  and  convivial  in  the  many  hours  of  labour  which  occur 
to  young  unoccupied  men  on  a  circuit ;  and  joined  all  the  little 
excursions  to  Southampton,  Weymouth,  and  such  parties  of 
amusement  as  were  habitually  formed.  He  was  extremely 
popular.  His  name  and  reputation  of  high  acquirements  at 
the  university  commanded  the  attention  of  his  seniors,  h  is 
wit,  his  good  humour,  and  joyous  manners,  endeared  him  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  bar.  In  some  bribery  causes  from 
Crickdale,  he  was  retained  as  junior  counsel ;  but  even  in  that 
subordinate  character  he  had  an  opportunity  of  arguing  a 
point  of  evidence  with  extraordinary  abihty.  I  remember 
also,  in  an  action  of  crim.  con.  at  Exeter,  as  junior  counsel, 
he  manifested  such  talents  in  cross  examination,  that  it  was 
the  universal  opinion  of  the  bar  that  he  should  have  led  the 
cause.  During  his  short  stay  in  the  profession  he  never  had 
occasion  to  address  a  jury  ;  but  upon  a  motion  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  a  man  to  be 
bailed,  who  was  charged  with  murder,  Mr  Pitt  made  a  speech 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  and  drew  down  very 
complimentary  approbation  from  Lord  Mansfield.  When  he 
first  made  his  briUiant  display  in  parliament,  those  at  the  bar 
who  had  seen  little  of  him  expressed  surprise  ;  but  a  few  who 
had  heard  him  once  speak  in  a  sort  of  mock  debate  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  when  a  club,  called  the  Western 
Circuit  Club,  was  dissolved,  agreed  that  he  had  then  dis- 
played all  the  various  species  of  eloquence  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  celebrated.  Before  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  certainly  looked  seriously  to  the  law 
as  a  profession.  The  late  Mr  Justice  llooke  told  me  that  Mr 
Pitt  dangled  seven  days  with  a  junior  brief  and  a  single  guinea 
fee,  waiting  till  a  cause  of  no  sort  of  importance  should  come 
on  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  At  Mr  Pitt's  instance  an 
annual  dinner  took  place  for  some  years  at  Richmond  Hill,  the 
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f>arty  consisting  of  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Redesdale,  Sir  Wil- 
iam  Grant,  Mr  Bond,  Mr  Leicester,  Mr  Jekyll,  and  others; 
and  I  well  remember  a  dinner  with  Mr  Pitt  and  several  of 
his  private  friends,  at  the  Boar''s  Head,  in  Eastcheap,  in  cele- 
bration of  Shakspeare's  Falstaff.  We  were  all  in  high  spirits, 
quoting  and  alluding  to  Shakespeare  the  whole  day ;  and  it 
appeared  that  Mr  Pitt  was  as  well  and  familiarly  read  in  the 
poet's  works  as  the  best  Shaksperian  present.  But  to  speak 
of  his  conviviality  is  needless.  After  ho  was  minister,  he  con- 
tinued to  ask  his  old  circuit  intimates  to  dine  with  hira,  and 
his  manners  were  unaltered.'' 

liut  he  was  soon  called  to  a  different  sphere  of  life.  Ho 
had  been  bred  a  statesman  from  his  boyhood  ;  and  he  always 
contemplated  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  goal  whence  he 
was  to  start  in  his  political  career.  At  the  request  of  many 
of  his  friends,  he  first  offered  himself  to  represent  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Sir  James  Lowther, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  then  procured  his  return  for 
Appleby,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  with 
theexpressunderstandingthattheyoungcommonershould  enter 
parliament  totally  unfettered.  On  the  26t!i  of  February  1 781 , 
the  future  premier  made  his  maiden-speech.  The  subject  of 
debate  was  Mr  Burke's  bill  for  economical  reform  in  the  civil 
list.  Lord  Nugent  was  speaking  against  the  bill ;  and  Mr  Byng, 
member  for  Middlesex,  knowing  Mr  Pitt's  sentiments  upon 
the  measure,  asked  him  to  reply  to  his  lordship.  Mr  Pitt 
gave  a  doubtful  answer ;  but,  in  the  course  of  Lord  Nugent's 
speech,  he  determined  not  to  reply  to  him.  Mr  Byng,  how- 
ever, understood  that  Mr  Pitt  intended  to  speak  after  Lord 
Nugent;  and  the  moment  his  lordship  sat  down,  Mr  Byng, 
and  several  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  Mr 
Pitt's  supposed  intention,  called  out,  in  the  manner  usual  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr  Pitt's  name  as  being  about  to  speak. 
This  probably  prevented  any  other  person  from  rising ;  and 
Mr  Pitt,  finding  himself  thus  called  upon,  and  observing  that 
the  house  waited  to  hear  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  rise. 
Though  really  not  intending  to  speak,  he  was  from  the  be- 
gmning  collected  and  unembarrassed.  Before  Mr  Pitt  had  a 
seat  in  parliament  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  in  the 

fallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  near  the  throne  in  the 
[ouse  of  Lords,  upon  every  important  debate ;  and  whenever 
he  heard  a  speech  of  any  merit  on  the  side  opposite  to  his  own 
opinions,  he  accustomed  himself  to  consider,  as  it  proceeded, 
in  what  manner  it  might  be  answered  ;  and  when  the  speaker 
accorded  with  his  own  sentiments,  he  then  observed  his  mode 
of  arranging  and  Enforcing  his  ideas,  and  considered  whether 
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any  argument  had  been  omitted.  We  quote  part  of  his 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion,  with  a  voice  rich  and  deep. 
It  made  a  great  impression  : — 

"  He  said  that  he  gave  the  most  hearty  consent  to  what  had 
fallen  from  his  honourable  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house — that  a  proposition  for  the  retrenchment  of  the  civil 
list  revenue  ought  to  have  come  from  his  majesty's  ministers. 
He  gave  his  entire  approbation  to  this  sentiment.  It  would 
have  come  with  more  grace,  it  would  have  come  with  more 
benefit  to  the  public  service,  if  it  had  sprung  from  the  royal 
breast.  His  majesty's  ministers  ought  to  have  come  forward 
and  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  civil  list,  to  give  the  people 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  sovereign  participated 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  empire,  and  presented  an  honourable 
example  of  retrenchment  in  an  hour  of  general  difficulty. 
They  ought  to  have  consulted  the  glory  of  their  royal  master, 
and  have  seated  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  by  abating 
from  magnificence  what  was  due  to  necessity.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  slow  request  of  a  burthened  people,  they  should 
have  courted  popularity  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  useless 
revenue. 

"  Far  more  agreeable  would  it  have  been  to  that  house  to 
accede  than  to  propose  ;  much  more  gracious  to  have  observed 
the  free  exercise  of  royal  bounty  than  to  make  the  appeal,  and 
point  out  what  was  right  or  what  was  necessary.  But  if 
ministers  failed  to  do  this ;  if  they  interfered  between  the 
benignity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  distresses  of  his  people, 
and  stopped  the  tide  of  royal  sympathy ;  was  that  a  reason 
why  the  House  of  Commons,  his  majesty's  public  counsellors, 
should  desist  from  a  measure  so  congenial  to  the  paternal 
feelings  of  the  sovereign,  so  applicable  to  the  wants  and 
miseries  of  the  people  ?  The  natural  beneficence  of  the  royal 
heart  would  be  gratified  by  the  seasonable  remittance.  And 
surely  it  was  no  reason,  because  ministers  failed  to  do  their 
duty,  that  the  house  should  cease  to  attend  to  theirs. 

"  Acting  as  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
had  trusted  them,  they  ought  to  seize  on  every  object  of 
equitable  resource  that  presented  itself;  and  surely  none  were 
so  fair,  so  probable,  or  so  flattering,  as  retrenchment  and 
economy.  The  obligations  of  their  character  demanded  from 
them  not  to  hesitate  in  pursuing  those  objects  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne ;  and,  actuated  by  duty,  to  advise  the  crown 
to  part  with  useless  ostentation,  that  he  might  preserve  neces- 
sary power ;  to  abate  a  little  of  pomp,  that  he  might  ascertain 
respect;  to  diminish  a  httle  of  exterior  grandeur,  that  he 
might  increase  and  secure  authentic  dignity.     Such  advice 
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would  become  them,  as  the  counsellors  of  his  majesty  and  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  for  it  was  their  immediate 
duty,  as  the  Commons''  House  of  Parliament,  to  guard  the 
live^,  the  liberties,  and  the  properties  of  the  people. 

'•  The  last  obligation  was  the  strongest ;  it  was  more  imme- 
diately incumbent  upon  them  to  guard  the  properties,  because 
they  were  more  liable  to  invasion  by  the  secret  and  subtle 
attacks  of  influence  than  either  their  lives  or  hberties ;  it 
would  not  derogate  from  the  real  glory  of  the  crown  to  accept 
of  the  advice.  It  would  be  no  diminution  of  true  grandeur  to 
yield  to  the  respectful  petitions  of  the  people.  The  tutelage 
of  that  house  might  be  a  hard  terra  ;  but  the  guardianship  of 
that  house  could  not  be  disgraceful  to  a  constitutional  king. 
The  abridgment  of  useless  and  unnecessary  expense  could  bo 
no  abatement  of  royalty.  Majjnificence  and  grandeur  were 
not  inconsistent  with  retrenchment  and  economy  ;  but,  on  the 
contrai'y,  in  a  time  of  necessity  and  of  common  exertion,  solid 
grandeur  was  dependant  on  the  reduction  of  expense.  And  it 
was  the  general  sentiment  and  observation  of  the  house,  that 
economy  was  at  this  time  essentially  necessary  to  national  sal- 
vation. But  it  had  been  said  that  the  saving  was  immaterial 
— it  was  a  matter  of  trifling  consideration,  when  measured  by 
the  necessities  or  the  expenses  of  the  time.  It  proposed  to 
bring  no  more  than  L. 200,000  a-year  into  the  pubHc  coffers; 
and  that  sum  was  insignificant,  in  the  public  account,  when 
compared  with  the  millions  which  we  spend.  This  was  surely 
the  most  singular  and  unaccountable  species  of  reasoning  that 
was  ever  attempted  in  any  assembly.  The  calamities  of  the 
crisis  were  too  great  to  be  benefited  by  economy  !  Our  ex- 
penses were  so  enormous,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  attend  to 
little  matters  of  account !  We  have  spent  so  many  millions, 
that  thousands  are  beneath  our  consideration  !  We  were 
obliged  to  spend  so  much,  that  it  was  foolish  to  think  of 
saving  any !  This  was  the  language  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
by  such  reasoning  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  had  been 
disputed. 

"  Much  argument  had  been  brought  to  prove  the  impropriety 
and  the  injustice  of  resuming  a  parliamentary  grant ;  and  it 
had  been  even  said  that  they  had  not  a  right  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  needless  to  attempt  an  answer  to  such  a  doctrine. 
It  contained  its  refutation  in  its  weakness.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  the  civil  list  revenue  was  granted  by  par- 
liament to  his  majesty  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  per- 
sonal gratification.  It  was  granted  to  support  the  power  and 
the  interests  of  the  empire,  to  maintain  its  grandeur,  to  pay 
the  judges  and  the  foreign  ministers,  to  maintain  justice,  and 
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enj)port  respect ;  to  pay  tlie  great  officers  that  were  necessary 
to  the  lustre  of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  proportioned  to  the 
dignity  and  the  opulence  of  the  people.  It  would  be  an  un- 
gracious task  to  investigate  the  great  difference  that  there 
was  between  the  wealth  of  the  empire  when  that  revenue  was 
granted  and  the  wealth  at  the  present  time.  It  would  serve, 
however,  to  shew  that  the  sum  of  revenue  which  was  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  common  dignity  of  crown  and  people,  at 
that  time,  ought  now  to  be  abated,  as  the  necessities  had  in- 
creased. The  people  who  granted  that  revenue,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  were  justified  in  resuming  a 
part  of  it,  under  the  pressing  demand  of  an  altered  situation. 
They  clearly  felt  their  right ;  but  they  exercised  it  with  pain 
and  regret.  They  approached  the  throne  with  bleeding  hearts, 
afflicted  at  the  necessity  of  applying  for  retrenchment  of  the 
royal  gratifications ;  but  the  request  was  at  once  loyal  and 
submissive.  It  was  justified  by  policy,  and  his  majesty's 
comphance  with  the  request  was  inculcated  by  prudence  as 
well  as  by  affection. 

"He  confessed  that  when  he  considered  the  obligations  of 
the  house,  he  could  not  cherish  the  idea  that  they  would 
dispute  the  principle  of  the  bill  before  them.  He  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  the  principle  of  economy  would  be 
condemned,  or  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  abandoned.  For 
his  own  part,  he  admitted  the  plan  proposed.  Ho  felt  him- 
self, as  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  a  member  of  that  house, 
highly  indebted  to  the  honourable  author  of  it ;  and  as  he  con- 
sidered it  essential  to  the  being  and  the  independence  of  his 
country,  he  would  give  it  the  most  determined  support." 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  reading  was  negatived. 
Ayes  190,  Noes  233. 

The  young  statesman  seemed  to  have  been  pleased  himself 
with  his  first  essay.  On  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  his  tutor  at 
Cambridge,  that  "  he  had  heard  his  own  voice  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
his  first  attempt  at  parliamentary  speaking."  On  the  31st  of 
May,  he  spoke  again  on  amotion  relative  to  the  commissioners 
of  public  accounts ;  and,  for  the  third  and  last  time  durino- 
the  session,  on  the  12th  of  June,  in  a  debate  respecting  the 
American  vi^ar.  He  expressed  himself,  on  this  occasion,  in 
the  most  indignant  terms,  reprobating  "  the  cruelty  and  im- 
policy of  the  contest  with  our  colonies.  It  was  conceived," 
he  said,  "in  injustice  ;  it  was  nurtured  and  brought  forth  in 
folly ;  its  footsteps  were  marked  with  blood,  slaughter,  per- 
secution, and  devastation.  In  short,  everything  that  went 
to  constitute  moral  depravity  and  human  turpitude  were  to  be 
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found  in  it.  It  was  pregnant  with  mischief  of  every  kind, 
while  it  meditated  destruction  to  the  miserable  people  who 
were  the  devoted  objects  of  the  black  resentments  which  pro- 
duced it."  Strong  to  violence  as  such  language  was,  his 
speeches  elicited  the  following  encomium  from  Dundas,  after- 
wards Viscount  Melville:  "I  cannot  say  to  Mr  Pitt's  face 
what  truth  would  extort  from  me  were  he  absent ;  yet  even 
now  I  must  declare  that  I  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  of  my 
country,  and  my  fellow-subjects,  who  are  destined  to  derive 
the  most  important  services  from  so  happy  a  union  of  first- 
rate  abilities,  high  integrity,  bold  and  honest  independency  of 
conduct,  and  the  most  persuasive  eloquence.""  At  the  close 
of  the  session,  some  one  having  observed  that  Pitt  promised  to 
be  one  of  the  first  speakers  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Fox  instantly  replied,  "  He  is  so  already."  Some  time  after- 
wards, in  allusion  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Pitt  in  support  of 
a  motion  against  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  Dunning  confessed 
"  that  nearly  all  the  sentiments  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  own  mind  on  the  subject,  had  vanished  like  a  dream  on 
the  bursting  forth  of  a  torrent  of  eloquence  from  the  greatest 
prodigy  that  ever  perhaps  was  seen  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country — a  gentleman,  possessing  the  full  vigour  of  youth, 
united  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  maturest  age." 

Notwithstanding  his  success  in  parliament,  Pitt  still  conti- 
nued at  the  bar.  On  the  following  circuit  he  held  briefs  in 
several  election  causes  of  considerable  importance  at  Salisbury ; 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  as 
well  by  Mr  Justice  Duller  as  the  famous  Dunning,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton.  In  the  ensuing  session  he  voted  with  Fox 
and  the  opposition  ;  strongly  censuring  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, Lord  North  and  his  friends  particularly,  with  regard  to 
the  American  war. 

Lord  North  and  his  friends  were  at  length  compelled  to 
resign  ;  but  Pitt,  as  he  was  not  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
declined  taking  office  under  Lord  Rockingham,  who  succeeded 
to  the  premiership.  On  the  22d  of  May  1782,  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  representative  system.  On  this  occasion  he  spoke  to  the 
following  import : — 

"  The  representation  of  the  commons  in  parliament,"  he 
observed,  "was  a  matter  so  truly  interesting,  that  it  had  at  all 
times  excited  the  admiration  of  men  the  most  enlightened  ; 
while  the  defects  found  in  it  had  given  them  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  most  alarming  consequences.  That  it  had  lately 
undergone  material  alterations,  by  which  the  Commons"'  House 
of  Parliament  had  received  an  improper  and  dangerous  bias. 
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he  believed  it  would  be  idle  for  him  to  attempt  to  prove. 
That  beautiful  frame  of  government,  which  had  made  us  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  mankind,  and  in  which  the  people 
were  entitled  to  hold  so  distinguished  a  share,  was  so  far 
dwindled  and  departed  from  its  original  purity,  that  the  re- 
presentatives ceased  in  a  great  degree  to  be  connected  with 
the  people.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any  inquiry 
respecting  the  proper  mode  of  reform,  or  to  consider  what 
would  most  completely  tally  and  square  with  the  original 
frame  of  the  constitution  ;  this  he  left  to  a  committee :  but 
he  still  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  some  facts  and  circumstances 
which,  in  his  opinion,  made  this  object  of  reform  essentially 
necessary.  He  behoved,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  member 
of  that  house  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  represent- 
ation was  incomplete.  It  was  perfectly  understood  that 
there  were  some  of  the  boroughs  under  the  influence  of  the 
treasury,  and  others  totally  possessed  by  them.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  such  boroughs  had  not  one  quality  of  representation 
in  them.  They  had  no  share  or  concern  in  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  country;  and  they  had  in  fact  no  stake  for  which 
to  appoint  guardians  in  the  popular  assembly.  The  influence 
of  the  treasury  in  some  boroughs  was  also  contested,  not  by 
the  electors  of  those  boroughs,  but  by  some  powerful  man, 
who  assumed  or  pretended  to  an  hereditary  property  in  what 
ought  only  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  electors. 
There  were  other  boroughs,  which  had  now,  in  fact,  no  actual 
existence  but  in  the  return  of  members  to  that  house.  They 
had  no  existence  in  property,  in  population,  in  trade,  or  in 
weight  of  any  kind.  Another  set  of  boroughs  and  towns 
claimed  to  themselves  the  right  of  bringing  their  votes  to 
market.  They  had  no  other  market,  no  other  property,  and 
no  other  stake  in  the  country,  than  the  property  and  price 
which  they  procured  for  their  votes.  Such  boroughs  were  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  others.  So  far  from  consulting  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  in  the  choice  which  they  made,  they 
held  out  their  borough  to  the  best  purchaser ;  and  in  fact 
some  of  them  belonged  more  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  than  they 
did  to  the  people  of  England.  They  were  towns  and  boroughs 
more  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Carnatic  than  the  limits  of 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  a  fact  pretty  well 
known,  and  generally  understood,  that  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic had  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  members  in  that  house. 
There  was  no  man  in  that  house  who  possessed  more  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution  and  more  respect  even  for  its  vesti- 
ges than  himself;  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  which  Englishmen  entertained  for  the  constitution 
VPL.  I  "si 
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would,  if  not  suddenly  prevented,  be  the  means  of  destroying 
it ;  for,  such  was  their  enthusiasm,  that  they  would  not  even 
remove  its  defects  for  fear  of  touching  its  beauty.  But  so 
great  was  his  reverence  for  the  beauties  of  that  constitution, 
that  he  wished  to  remove  those  defects,  as  he  clearly  perceived 
that  they  were  defects  which  altered  the  radical  principles 
of  the  constitution.  That  a  reform  of  the  present  parliament- 
ary representation  was  indispensably  necessary  was  the  sen- 
timent of  some  of  the  first  and  greatest  characters  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  he  should  also  observe  that  he  well  knew  it 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  his  much  honoured  father,  the  late  Earl 
of  Chatham,  who  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  reform  of  the 
representation  was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  security  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country."  He  concluded  with 
moving  "  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  representation  in  parliament,  and  to  report  to 
the  house  their  observations  thereon."  This  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Alderman  ISawbridge  and  supported  by  Sir  George 
Saville.  Mr  Fox,  although  then  a  minister,  spoke  in  favour 
of  reform  ;  and  instanced  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which,  he 
said,  was  so  little  represented,  that  although  it  contained 
one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain — although  it  paid  one-sixth  part  of  the  land-tax,  and 
a  full  third  of  all  other  taxes — yet  it  had  not  more  than  a 
fifty-fifth  part  of  the  representation.  The  motion,  however, 
on  a  division,  was  rejected  ;  but  the  majority  was  small,  for 
it  only  consisted  of  40,  the  numbers  being  Ibl  to  121 

When  Lord  Shelburne  became  premier,  Pitt,  then  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  called  to  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
the  coalition  of  the  Fox  and  North  parties — whigs  and  tories — 
drove  his  lordship  from  office,  the  premiership  itself  was  offered 
by  the  king  to  the  youthful  chancellor,  but  declined.  Biisho  . 
Tomline  praises  this  act,  and  regards  it  "  as  sufficient  to  re- 
fute the  charge  of  inordinate  ambition  which  has  been  some- 
times urged  against  Mr  Pitt ;"  but  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  this  act  was  not  one  quite  as  much  of  mere  prudence 
as  self-denial  ?  What  chance  could  he  and  his  party  have  had 
at  this  juncture,  in  resisting  a  coalition  so  powerful  and  inde- 
fatigable as  that  which  had  just  prevailed  against  Shelburne, 
a  coalition,  too,  against  which,  as  has  been  well  observed,  after 
Fox's  East  India  bill  had  trebled  its  unpopularity,  he  himself 
with  so  much  difficulty  kept  his  ground.  The  coalition,  how- 
ever, would  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  Pitt's  talents  by 
retaining  him  in  tiie  office  of  chancellor  ;  but  he  peremptorily 
declined  any  negotiation  with  the  party.     AVhen  the  ill-fated 
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India  Bill  of  Mr  Fox  was  brought  before  the  house,  it  expe- 
rienced a  systematic  and  determined  opposition  from  the  ex- 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  Pitt,  who  chiefly  insisted 
upon  two  objections  :  the  one  founded  in  the  infringement,  or 
rather  the  violation,  of  the  charter  ;  the  other  on  the  new  and 
imconstitutional  influence  it  was  calculated  to  create.  He 
allowed  that  the  government  of  India  wanted  reform  ;  but  he 
contended  that  this  was  a  tyrannical  alteration  that  broke 
through  every  principle  of  justice  and  integrity.  By  the  bill 
before  the  house  an  attack  was  made  on  the  most  solemn 
charters  ;  it  also  pointed  a  fatal  blow  against  the  integrity 
and  the  faith  of  parliament ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  broke 
through  every  tie  by  which  man  was  bound  to  man.  The 
charter  in  question,  he  argued,  was  not  indebted  for  its  birth 
or  its  pretensions  to  the  foolish  prepossession,  or  the  mad 
prodigality  of  a  Plantagenet,  a  Tudor,  or  a  Stuart ;  it  was  a 
fair  purchase  made  of  the  public,  an  equal  compact  for  recipro- 
cal advantages  between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at 
large.  The  coalition  having  wrecked  itself  upon  this  bill,  and 
the  king  being  determined  to  shake  off"  his  ministers  whatever 
the  effort  might  cost,  Pitt  was  again  solicited  to  accept  the 
premiership,  and  at  last  consented  to  make  the  bold  experi- 
ment. He  was  now  only  in  his  twenty- fifth  year  ;  the  opposi- 
tion he  knew  he  would  have  to  encounter  was  headed  by  men 
of  the  highest  talents  ;  and  the  coalition  party  was  still  para- 
mount in  the  house.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles, 
the  young  statesman  undertook  the  premiership,  and  ultimately 
triumphed  by  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  a  general  election, 
in  which  upwards  of  1 60  of  his  opponents  were  unseated,  and 
he  gained  the  original  object  of  his  ambition  in  being  returned 
for  Cambridge,  although  but  a  few  months  before,  on  his  re- 
peating his  attempt  to  stand  for  that  university,  some  of  the 
heads  of  houses  had  almost  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  and  ex- 
pressed great  astonishment  "  at  the  young  man's  impudence  in 
daring  so  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  university !"  He  now 
passed  an  India  bill,  differing  in  several  points  from  that  which 
he  had  unsuccessfully  proposed  in  the  preceding  parliament. 
But  the  new  minister  was  placed  in  a  very  delicate  and  em- 
barrassing situation  by  a  motion  of  Mr  Alderman  Sawbridge, 
(June  16th,  1794,)  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
liament." The  alderman  affected  to  be  desirous  of  resigning 
this  business  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  on 
a  former  occasion  brought  forward  questions  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  in  whose  hands,  he  conceived,  it  would  assuredly 
be  attended  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success.     Mr  Pitt, 
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however,  declined  the  proposal  on  account,  he  said,  of  the 
pressure  of  public  business,  which  did  not  leave  his  mind  suf- 
ficiently at  leisure  to  enter  on  the  disquisition  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  subject  so  peculiarly  complicated  and  extensive. 
He  added  that  "  this  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  proper 
time  for  bringing  forward  the  question,  and  that  it  might  be 
urged  with  a  greater  probability  of  success  on  some  future 
occasion,"  He  declared  his  own  resolution  to  offer  something 
on  the  subject  early  in  the  next  session ;  and  althoujih  tho 
precipitate  discussion  had  not  his  approbation,  tho  business 
itself  should  have  every  support  he  was  able  to  afford  it. 

On  the  ]  5th  of  April,  Mr  Pitt,  in  conformity  with  a  notice 
of  motion,  called  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Fox, 
and  the  other  professed  reformers,  cavilled  at  the  procedure. 
The  opponents  of  all  reform,  and  the  factious  opposition  of 
Mr  Fox  and  his  adherents,  gave  the  numbers  against  Mr  Pitt 
thus: — for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reform  parliament,  174; 
against  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reform  parliament,  248. 
The  Irish  propositions  were  also  the  work  of  1 785. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1786,  he  proposed  his  scheme  of  a 
sinking  fund  for  paying  off  the  national  debt.  He  proposed 
to  invest  one  million  annually  in  the  hands  of  commissioners, 
to  be  by  them  applied  regularly  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  so 
that  no  sum  should  ever  lie  within  the  grasp  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  large  enough  to  tempt  him  to  violate  this 
sacred  deposit.  The  interests  annually  discharged  were  to  be 
added  to,  and  incorporated  with,  the  original  fund,  so  that  it 
would  operate  with  a  determinate  and  accelerated  velocity. 
This  fund  was  also  to  be  assisted  by  the  annuities  granted  for 
different  terms,  which  would,  from  time  to  time,  fall  in  within 
the  limited  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  calculated  that  the  fund  would  produce  an  income 
of  four  millions  per  annum  !  The  commissioners  to  be  nomi- 
nated under  the  act,  were  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  accomptant-general  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
Strange  to  say,  this  scheme  was  received  with  approbation  by 
all  parties.  The  only  amendment  of  any  material  consequence 
suggested  on  Pitt"'s  plan  was,  in  the  progress  of  the  bill,  offered 
by  Fox,  "  that  whenever  a  new  loan  should  hereafter  be  made, 
the  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  accept  the  loan,  or 
such  proportion  of  it,  as  should  be  equal  to  tho  cash  then  in 
their  hands ;  the  interest  and  douceur  annexed  to  which  should 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund."     This  amend- 
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ment  was  readily  and  candidly  accepted  by  Pitt,  and  the  bill 
finally  passed  with  great  approbation.  The  merest  tyro  in 
political  arithmetic  of  our  own  days  would  have  told  the  minister 
that,  as  in  the  family  so  in  the  state,  the  excess  of  income 
above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sinking  fund  by  which  any 
debt,  whether  private  or  public,  can  be  discharged. 

In  1 787  the  commercial  relations  with  France  was  the  great 
subject  of  the  session,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  section. 
In  1788  the  famous  regency  question  was  brought  on  by  the 
illness  of  his  majesty.  A  motion  was  made  by  Pitt  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inspect  the  journals  for  prece- 
dents. "  With  respect  to  precedents,  there  were,"  said  Fox, 
"  notoriously  none  which  applied  to  the  present  instance  ;  and 
he  affirmed  that  all  that  was  requisite  to  their  ultimate  de- 
cision was  now  embodied  in  a  report  upon  their  table.  By 
that  report  they  had  ascertained  the  incapacity  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  he  advanced,  as  a  proposition  deducible  from 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  analogy-  of  the  law 
of  hereditary  succession,  that  whenever  the  sovereign  was  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  functions  of  his  high  office,  the  heir- 
apparent,  if  of  full  age  and  capacity,  had  as  indisputable  a 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  during  his  incapacity,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise."*  Pitt  immediately,  with 
much  apparent  warmth,  declared,  "  that  the  assertion  which 
had  been  made  by  Fox  was  little  short  of  treason  against  the 
constitution  ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  heir- 
apparent,  in  the  instance  in  question,  had  no  more  legal  right 
to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  than  any  other  of  his 
majesty ""s  subjects ;  and  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  two 
remaining  branches  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  a  pro- 
vision for  supplying  the  temporary  deficiency  as  they  might 
think  proper.  To  assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  assume  the  government,  he  said,  was  virtually  to 
revive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible 
authority  of  princes,  which  had  so  justly  sunk  into  contempt, 
and  almost  into  oblivion.  Kings  and  princes  derive  their 
power  from  the  people  ;  and  to  the  people  alone,  through  the 
organ  of  their  representatives,  did  it  appertain  to  decide  in 
cases  for  which  the  constitution  had  made  no  specific  or  posi- 
tive provision."  Thus,  in  this  famous  political  question,  Fox, 
the  professed  advocate  of  the  people,  appeared  to  lean  to  pre- 
rogative ;   while  Pitt,  who  had  been  loudly,  though  as  yet  un- 

•  When  Fox  first  stated  his  opinion  in  parliament  on  this  important  subject, 
Pitt,  it  is  said,  exultingly  slapped  his  thigh,  and  exclaimed,  *'  I'll  un-whig  th« 
gentleman  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  !" 
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justly,  accused  of  deserting  the  principles  of  liberty,  stood  forth 
their  intrepid  and  zealous  assertor.  All  those  popular  argu- 
ments and  primary  axioms  of  government  on  which  the  friends 
of  liberty  delight  to  dwell  were  upon  this  occasion  urged  by 
Pitt  with  energy  and  eloquence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1792,  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  covered  with  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  imploring  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  On  the 
2d  of  April  Wilberforce  moved  the  question  of  abolition  in  a 
most  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  declared  "  that,  from  his 
exertions  in  this  cause  he  had  found  happiness,  though  not 
hitherto  success.  It  enlivened  his  waking,  and  soothed  his 
evening  hours ;  and  he  could  not  recollect  without  singular 
satisfaction,  that  he  had  demanded  justice  for  millions  who 
could  not  ask  it  for  themselves."  Whitebread  distinguished 
himself  by  the  energy  and  animation  of  his  remarks.  He  ob- 
served "  that  a  fatality  attended  the  arguments  of  those  who 
defended  this  detestable  and  shocking  trade.  In  an  account 
of  selling  the  stock  of  a  plantation,  one  of  the  evidences  in 
favour  of  the  slave- merchants  said,  '  that  the  slaves  fetched 
less  than  the  common  price,  because  they  were  damaged.'' 
Damaged  !  what  is  this  but  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
worn  down  by  labour,  sickness,  by  every  species  of  ill  treat- 
ment. A  trade  attended  with  such  dreadful  evils  ought  not 
to  be  thought  of;  it  cannot  be  mentioned  without  horror,  nor 
continued  without  violating  every  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tion !"  Dundas,  now  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  recommended 
to  the  house  the  adoption  of  a  middle  and  moderate  plan,  such 
as  would  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  West  India  islands  with 
the  eventual  abolition  of  the  trade  ;  and  concluded  by  moving 
'  that  the  word  gradual  might  be  inserted  before  abolition." 
But  Pitt  declared  his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  amend- 
ment, and,  in  a  speech  fraught  with  argument  and  eloquence, 
conjured  the  house  not  to  postpone  even  for  an  hour  the  great 
and  necessary  work  of  abolition.  "  Reflect,"  said  he,  "  on 
the  eighty  thousand  persons  annually  torn  from  their  native 
land  !  on  the  connections  which  are  broken !  on  the  friend- 
ships— attachments — relationships  that  are  burst  asunder  ! 
There  is  something  in  the  horror  of  this  trade  that  surpasses 
all  the  bounds  of  imagination  !  How  shall  we  repair  the  mis- 
chiefs we  have  brought  upon  that  continent !  If,  knowing  the 
miseries  we  have  caused,  we  refuse  even  now  to  put  a  stop  to 
them,  how  greatly  aggravated  will  be  the  guilt  of  Ih-itain  !" 
On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  thus  expressed  himself  on 
the  same   subject : — "  I  do  not  understand  comphmenting 
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away  the  lives  of  so  many  human  beings.  1  do  not  understand 
the  principle  on  which  a  few  individuals  are  to  be  compli- 
mented, and  their  minds  set  at  rest,  at  the  expense  and  total 
sacrifice  of  the  interest,  the  security,  the  happiness,  of  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  world,  which,  from  our  foul  practices, 
has,  for  a  vast  length  of  time,  been  a  scene  of  misery  and 
horror.  I  say,  because  I  feel,  that  every  hour  you  continue 
this  trade  you  are  guilty  of  an  offence  beyond  your  power  to 
atone  for ;  and  by  your  indulgence  to  the  planters,  thousands 
of  human  beings  are  to  be  miserable  for  ever.  I  feel  its  in- 
famy so  heavily,  I  am  so  clearly  convinced  of  its  impolicy,  that 
I  am  ashamed  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  house 
to  abandon  it  altogether  at  an  instant — to  pronounce  with 
one  voice  immediate  and  total  abolition.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  us,  seeing  this  infernal  traffic  as  we  do.  It  is  the  very 
death  of  justice  to  utter  a  syllable  in  support  of  it.  Sir,  I 
know  I  state  this  subject  with  warmth.  I  feel  it  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  do  so  ;  or  if  it  were,  I  should  detest  myself  for 
the  exercise  of  moderation." 

In  justice  to  Mr  Pitt,  though  regretting  the  course  he  took 
with  France  after  the  Revolution,  we  must  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1793,  in  moving  the  address  on  his 
majesty's  speech,  the  member  began  by  adverting  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  French  king,  "  that  act  of  outrage  to  every 
principle  of  religion,  justice,  and  humanity ;  an  act  which  in 
this  country,  and  throughout  Europe,  had  excited  but  one 
general  sentiment  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  same  sentiments  in  every  civilized  nation. 
He  should,  indeed,  better  consult  his  own  feelings  and  those 
of  the  house,  could  he  draw  a  veil  over  this  melancholy  event. 
It  was  in  all  its  circumstances  so  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that 
it  must  be  a  wish  in  which  all  united  to  tear  it,  if  possible, 
from  their  memories — to  expunge  it  from  the  page  of  history 
— and  remove  it  for  ever  from  the  observation  or  comments  of 
mankind. 

'  Excidat  ille  dies  sevo,  nee  postera  credant 
'  Secula  ?  nos  certe  taceamus,  et  obruta  multa 

Nocte  tegi  nostrse  patiamur  crimina  gentis.' 

Such,"  he  continued,  "  were  the  words  applied  by  an  author 
of  their  own,  to  a  transaction  (the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew) which  had  always  been  deemed  the  standing  reproach  of 
the  French  nation,  and  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  which  had 
only  been  equalled  by  those  atrocious  and  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  witnessed  in  some  late  instances.  But 
whatever  might  be  their  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
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rence  with  respect  to  that  dreadful  and  inhuman  event  to 
which  he  had  set  out  with  calling  their  attention,  that  event 
was  now  past ;  it  was  impossible  that  the  present  age  should 
not  now  be  contaminated  with  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of 
having  witnessed  it,  or  that  the  breath  of  tradition  should  be 
prevented  from  handing  it  down  to  posterity.  They  could 
only  now  enter  their  solemn  protestation  against  that  act,  as 
contrary  to  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  humanity,  as 
violating  the  most  sacred  authority  of  laws  and  the  strongest 
principles  of  natural  feeling.  Hence,  however,  they  might 
derive  a  useful  theme  of  reflection — a  lesson  of  salutary 
warning ;  for,  in  this  dreadful  transaction  they  saw  concen- 
trated the  effect  of  those  principles  pushed  to  their  utmost 
extent,  which  set  out  with  dissolving  all  the  bonds  of  legisla- 
tion by  which  society  were  held  together — which  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  law,  divine  and  human — and  which,  presump- 
tuously relying  on  the  authority  of  wild  and  delusive  theories, 
rejected  all  the  advantages  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
former  ages,  and  even  the  sacred  instructions  of  revelation. 
While,  therefore,  he  directed  their  attention  to  this  transac- 
tion, he  paid  not  only  a  tribute  to  humanity,  but  he  suggested 
to  them  a  subject  of  much  useful  reflection  ;  for,  by  considering 
the  consequences  of  these  principles,  they  might  be  duly  warned 
of  their  mischievous  tendency,  and  taught  to  guard  against 
their  progress.  Indeed  he  wished  that  this  subject  might,  on 
the  present  occasion,  be  considered  rather  as  matter  of  reason 
and  reflection  than  of  sentiment.  Sentiment  was  now  un- 
availing; but  reason  and  reflection  might  yet  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  eff*ects  ;  and  while  they  pointed  out 
the  horrid  evils  which  had  disgi*aced  and  ruined  another 
country,  might  preserve  our  own  from  becoming  a  scene  of 
similar  calamity  and  guilt.  No  consideration,  indeed,  could  be 
of  greater  importance  than  what  tended  to  avert  in  this 
country  such  transactions  as  had  taken  place  in  a  neighbouring 
state ;  here,  where  a  monarch,  clothed  with  that  inviolability 
which  was  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  government ;  where  the  legis- 
lature was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  democracy  and  aristocracy; 
and  where,  by  the  benefits  of  this  system,  we  had  been  ex- 
empted from  those  mischiefs  which  in  former  ages  had  been 
produced  by  despotism,  and  which  were  only  to  be  exceeded 
iby  those  still  more  horrid  evils  which  in  the  present  time  had 
been  found  to  be  the  fruits  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy.  The 
situation  of  the  country,  he  must,  indeed,  compare  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  which  was  the  situation  in  every  respect  best  fitted 
for  health  and  enjoyment ;  and  where,  enjoying  a  mild,  bene- 
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ficial,  regulated  influence,  the  inhabitants  were  equally  pro- 
tected from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  torrid  and  the  rigorous 
frosts  of  the  frigid  zones.  Compared  with  this  country,  where 
equal  protection  was  extended  to  all,  and  there  existed  so  high 
a  sum  of  national  felicity,  dreadful  indeed  was  the  contrast 
afforded  in  the  present  situation  of  France,  where  prevailed  a 
system  of  the  utmost  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  where 
anarchy  through  a  thousand  organs  operated  to  produce  un- 
numbered mischiefs.  Such  a  system  could  surely  never  find 
its  way  into  this  happy  country,  unless  industriously  imported ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  was 
their  first  duty  and  their  most  important  care. 

"  His  majesty  had  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  internal 
government  of  France,  and  had  made  a  positive  declaration  to 
that  effect.  When  he  took  that  wise,  generous,  and  disinte- 
rested resolution,  he  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  French 
would  in  return  have  respected  the  rights  of  himself  and  his 
allies ;  and  most  of  all,  that  they  would  not  have  attempted 
any  internal  interference  in  this  country.  A  paper  on  the 
table  contained,  on  their  part,  a  positive  contract  to  abstain 
from  any  of  those  acts  by  which  they  had  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  this  country.  In  this  paper  they  disclaimed  all  views 
of  aggrandizement ;  they  gave  assurances  of  their  good  con- 
duct to  neutral  nations ;  they  protested  against  their  enter- 
taining an  idea  of  interfering  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
or  making  any  attempts  to  excite  insurrection,  upon  the  ex- 
press ground  that  such  interference,  and  such  attempts,  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  They  had  themselves,  by 
anticipation,  passed  sentence  upon  their  own  conduct ;  and 
the  event  of  this  evening"'s  discussion  would  decide  whether 
that  sentence  would  be  confirmed  by  those  who  had  actually 
been  injured. 

*'  During  the  whole  summer,  while  France  had  been  engaged 
in  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  his  majesty  had  in  no 
shape  departed  from  the  neutrality  which  he  had  engaged  to 
observe,  nor  did  he,  by  the  smallest  act,  give  any  reason  to 
suspect  his  adherence  to  that  system.  But  what,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  conduct  of  the  French?  Had  they  also  faith- 
fully observed  their  part  of  the  agreement,  and  adhered  to  the 
assurances  which,  on  the  ground  of  his  majesty's  neutrality, 
they  had  given,  to  reject  all  views  of  aggrandizement — not  to 
interfere  with  neutral  nations — and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  majesty  and  his  aUies?  What  had  been  their  conduct 
would  very  soon  appear  from  a  statement  of  facts.  They  had 
shewed  how  little  sincere  they  were  in  their  first  assurances, 
by  immediately  discovering  intentions  to  pursue  a  system  of 
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tho  most  unlimited  aggrandizement.  The  first  instance  of 
their  success  in  Savoy  had  been  sufficient  to  unfold  the  plan  of 
their  ambition.  They  had  iniinediately  adopted  the  course  to 
annex  it  for  ever  to  their  own  dominions,  and  had  displayed  a 
resolution  to  do  the  same  wherever  they  should  carry  their 
arms.  That  they  might  not  leave  any  doubt  of  their  inten- 
tions, by  a  formal  decree  they  had  stated  their  plan  of  over- 
turning every  government,  and  substituting  their  own  ;  they 
threatened  destruction  to  all  who  should  not  be  inclined  to  adopt 
their  system  of  freedom ;  and,  by  a  horrid  mockery,  offered 
fraternization,  where,  if  it  was  refused,  they  were  determined 
to  employ  force — and  to  propagate  their  principles,  where 
they  should  fail  to  gain  assent,  by  the  mouths  of  cannon ! 
They  established,  in  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners 
whom  they  appointed  to  enforce  the  decree  with  respect  to 
the  countries  entered  by  their  armies,  a  standing  revolutionary 
order ;  they  instituted  a  system  of  organizing  disorganization. 
And  what  was  the  reason  they  assigned  for  all  this  I  '  The 
period  of  freedom,'  said  they,  '  must  soon  come ;  we  must 
then  endeavour,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  to  accomplish  it 
now,  for  should  this  freedoui  be  accomplished  by  other  nations, 
what  then  will  become  of  us  I  Shall  we  then  be  safe  V  It  is 
a  question  indeed  which  they  might  well  put,  '  What  will  be- 
come of  us  V  for  justly  might  they  entertain  doubts  of  their 
safety.  They  had  rendered  the  Netherlands  a  province  in 
substance  as  well  as  name,  entirely  dependant  upon  France. 
The  system  pursued  by  the  Jacobin  societies,  in  concert  with 
their  correspondents,  had  given  a  more  fatal  blow  to  liberty 
than  any  which  it  had  ever  suffered  from  the  boldest  attempts 
of  the  most  aspiring  monarch.  What  had  been  the  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  triumphal  entry  of  General 
Dumourier?  Demonstrations  of  joy  inspired  by  terror  !  illu- 
minations imperiously  demanded  by  an  armed  force  !  And 
when  the  primary  assembly  met  to  deliberate,  in  what  circum- 
stances did  they  assemble  ?  With  the  tree  of  liberty  planted 
amidst  them,  and  surrounded  by  a  hollow  square  of  French 
soldiers — a  situation  surely  equally  conducive  to  the  ease  of 
their  own  thoughts  and  the  freedom  of  their  public  delibera- 
tions !  And  what  had  happened,  even  since  the  French  had 
professed  their  intention  of  evacuating  the  territories  which 
they  had  entered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ? 

"  A  deputation  had  been  received  from  IJainault,  requesting 
that  it  might  be  added  as  an  eighty-fifth  department.  And 
how  had  this  deputation  been  received  ?  Had  the  request 
been  rejected  ?  No  ;  it  had  only  been  postponed  till  a  com- 
mittee should  be  able  to  prepare  instructions  how  those  na- 
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tions,  who  should  be  desirous  of  the  same  union,  should  be 
able  to  incorporate  themselves  with  t'rance  in  a  regular  and 
formal  manner ;  in  other  words,  till  the  preliminaries  should 
be  settled  by  which  it  should  subject  to  its  government,  and 
add  to  its  territories,  every  country  which  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  experience  the  force  of  its  arms,  and  give  to 
its  wild  and  destructive  ambition  only  the  same  hmits  with 
those  of  its  power.  It  was  matter  of  serious  consideration  how 
far  such  conduct  not  only  ought  to  rouse  the  indignation,  but 
might  tend  to  affect  the  interests  of  this  country.  To  shew 
how  the  French  had  behaved  with  respect  to  neutral  nations,  he 
need  only  refer  to  their  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  which 
had  already  been  so  often  mentioned  and  so  amply  discussed. 
Some  pretended  explanations  had  indeed  been  given  of  this 
decree,  but  of  all  these  explanations  he  should  say  nothing  but 
what  had  already  been  stated  by  the  noble  Secretary  of  State, 
— that  they  contained  only  an  avowal  and  a  repetition  of  the 
offence.  The  whole  of  their  language,  institutions,  and  con- 
duct, had  been  directed  to  the  total  subversion  of  every  go- 
vernment. To  monarchy  particularly  they  had  testified  the 
most  decided  aversion  ;  and  so  violent  was  their  enmity,  that 
they  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  its  entire  exter- 
mination. The  bloody  sentence,  which  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
had  lately  carried  into  execution  against  their  own  monarch, 
was  passed  against  the  sovereigns  of  all  countries  !  Were  not 
these  principles  intended  to  be  applied  in  their  effects  to  this 
government?  No  society  in  this  country,  however  small  in 
number,  however  contemptible,  however  even  questionable  in 
existence,  had  sent  addresses  to  their  assembly,  in  which  thev 
had  expressed  sentiments  of  sedition  and  treason,  which  had 
not  been  received  with  a  degree  even  of  theatrical  extrava- 
gance, and  cherished  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  congenial 
feeling.  Need  he  then  ask  if  England  was  not  aimed  at  in 
this  conduct,  and  if  it  alone  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  system,  the  profession  of  which  was  anarchy, 
and  which  seemed  to  aspire  to  establish  universal  dominion 
upon  the  ruin  of  every  government  ? 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  his  majesty 
and  his  allies,  he  had  already  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  at 
some  length.  He  had  stated  that  the  only  claim  which  the 
French  could  have  to  interfere  in  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
must  either  be  in  the  assumed  character  of  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  or  as  taking  to  themselves  the  ofhce  of  the 
arbiters  of  Europe.  There  were  the  most  solemn  engagements 
of  treaties  to  protect  the  Dutch  in  their  exclusive  right  of 
navigating  the  Scheldt.     An  infringement  of  treaties  moro 
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notorious  and  more  flagrant  perhaps  never  had  occurred  than 
that  which  now  appeared  in  the  instance  of  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Scheldt.  For  this  infringement  they  had  ad- 
vanced some  pretences,  alleging  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
navigating  the  Scheldt  was  contrary  to  certain  principles  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  rivers.  Capricious  and  wild  in  their 
theory,  and  in  entire  contradiction  to  whatever  had  been 
sanctioned  by  established  practice,  they  likewise  pretend  that 
the  treaty  on  which  was  founded  the  exclusive  right  of  navi- 
gating the  Scheldt  was  antiquated  and  obsolete,  and  had  be- 
come no  longer  binding  ;  though  they  had,  upon  receiving  the 
assurances  of  his  majesty ''s  intentions  of  neutrality,  pledged 
themselves  to  an  observance  of  all  the  subsisting  treaties.  The 
pretences  which  they  alleged  upon  this  occasion  were  indeed 
such  as  equally  went  to  weaken  the  force  of  every  treaty — to 
remove  every  obligation — and  to  destroy  all  confidence  be- 
tween nations.  From  what  had  passed  in  a  former  part  of 
the  evening,  he  understood  that  it  would  be  urged  that  the 
Dutch  had  made  no  formal  requisition  for  the  support  of  this 
country,  in  order  to  resist  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  by  the 
French,  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  right  to  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  that  river.  He  granted  that  no  such 
formal  requisition  had  been  made.  But  might  there  not  be 
prudential  reasons  for  not  making  this  requisition  on  their 
part,  very  different  from  those  which  should  induce  this 
country  to  withhold  its  support  ?  When  the  French  opened 
the  Scheldt,  the  Dutch  entered  their  solemn  protest  against 
that  invasion  of  their  rights,  which  left  them  at  liberty  at  any 
time  to  take  it  up  as  an  act  of  hostility.  If,  from  the  sudden 
progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
forces  being  at  their  very  door,  they  either  from  prudence  or 
fear  did  not  think  proper  to  take  it  up  as  an  immediate  com- 
mencement of  hostilities — because  they  had  been  timid — 
would  England  think  itself  entitled  to  leave  its  allies,  already 
involved  in  a  situation  of  imminent  danger,  to  that  certain 
ruin  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  consequence  of  a  system, 
the  principles  of  which  threatened  also  destruction  to  England, 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  whole  of  mankind  ? 

"  Thus,  in  all  those  three  assurances  which  they  had  given 
of  their  intention  to  reject  any  system  of  aggrandizement,  to 
abstain  from  interfering  in  the  government  of  any  neutral 
country,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  majesty  and  of  his 
allies,  they  had  entirely  failed,  and  in  every  respect  completely 
reversed  that  line  of  conduct  which  they  had  so  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  adopt.  Whatever  they  had  offered 
under  the  name  of  explanations  contained  nothing  that  either 
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afforded  any  compensation  for  the  past,  or  was  at  all  satisfac- 
tory with  respect  to  the  future.  They  had  stated  that  they 
would  evacuate  the  Netherlands  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ; 
upon  a  promise  so  illusory  there  could  not  be  the  smallest 
grounds  of  dependence.  With  respect  to  the  decree  of  the 
19th  November,  they  had  made  no  apology  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  seditious  addresses  from  this  country. 
They  stated,  indeed,  that  it  was  injurious  to  them  to  suppose 
that  they  would  interfere  in  any  government  without  a  previous 
express  declaration  of  the  national  will ;  but  they  had  left 
themselves  to  judge  what  was  sufficient  to  constitute  that 
declaration  of  the  national  will ;  and  thus  allowed  this  decree 
— which  in  fact  was  nothing  else  than  an  advertisement  for 
sedition  in  every  country-^to  remain  in  full  force.  *  And  what 
in  their  opinion  was  to  constitute  a  declaration  of  the  national 
will  we  could  only  judge  of  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  received  seditious  addresses  from  a  minority  in  this  coun- 
try— so  small,  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  put  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  held 
them  out  as  too  contemptible  for  notice ;  these  addresses  they 
received  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  great  majority  of  whom  he  was,  however,  happy  to 
say,  detested  theirprinciples — principles  which,  if  once  adopted, 
would  involve  in  them  the  ruin  of  our  happy  constitution,  and 
the  destruction  of  our  country,  and  introduce  anarchy  and  all 
those  scenes  of  horror  with  which  the  country  which  had 
hatched  them  was  now  afflicted. 

"  But  the  patience  of  the  house  and  his  strength  would  fail 
him  should  he  proceed  to  state  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
propositions  which  he  now  meant  to  lay  before  them.  On  the 
27th  of  December  M.  Chauvelin,  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
council,  had  presented  the  note  complaining  of  the  injurious 
construction  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November.  On  the 
3 1st  of  December  a  member  of  that  executive  council  (minis- 
ter of  the  marine)  addressed  a  letter  to  all  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  the  sea-ports  ;  from  which  he  would  now  read  some 
passages : — '  The  government  of  England  is  arming,  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  encouraged  by  this,  is  preparing  to  attack  us. 
These  two  tyrannical  powers,  after  persecuting  the  patriots  on 
their  own  ten-itories,  think,  no  doubt,  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  influence  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  the  tyrant 
Louis.  They  hope  to  frighten  us  ;  but  no — a  people  who  have 
made  themselves  free — a  people  who  have  driven  out  of  the 
bosom  of  France,  and  as  far  as  the  distant  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  the  terrible  army  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians— 
the  peoole  of  France  will  not  suffer  laws  to  be  dictated  to 
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them  by  a  tyrant !  The  king  and  his  parh'ament  mean  to 
make  war  against  us.  Will  the  English  republicans  sutler 
it  ?  Already  these  free  men  shew  their  discontent,  and  the 
repugnance  which  they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their 
brothers  the  French.  Well !  we  will  fly  to  their  succour  — 
We  will  make  a  descent  on  the  island — We  will  lodge  there 
fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty — We  will  plant  there  the  sacred 
tree,  and  we  will  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican 
brethren — the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  soon  be 
destroyed !'  He  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  this 
declaration,  which  distinguished  the  English  people  from  the 
king  and  the  parliament.  While  such  declarations  were  made, 
what  could  be  thought  of  any  explanations  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  given,*or  what  credit  was  due  to  the  assertions 
that  they  entertained  no  intentions  hostile  to  the  government 
of  this  country  ?  From  all  these  circumstances  he  concluded 
that  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of  the  French  were  such  as 
were  neither  consistent  with  the  existence  or  safety  of  this 
country — such  as  that  house  could  not,  and  he  was  confident, 
never  would  acquiesce  in.  Their  explanations  had  only  been 
renewed  insults,  and  instead  of  reverting  to  those  assurances 
with  which  they  had  originally  set  out,  they  now  shewed  them- 
selves determined  to  maintain  the  ground,  such  as  it  was, 
upon  which  they  stood  with  respect  to  this  country.  In  the 
last  paper  which  had  been  delivered,  they  had  given  in  an 
ultimatum,  stating  that,  unless  you  accept  such  satisfaction  as 
they  have  thought  proper  to  give,  they  will  prepare  for  war — 
unless  you  then  recede  from  your  principles,  or  they  withdraw 
it,  a  war  must  be  the  consequence.  As  to  the  time — the 
precise  moment — he  should  not  pretend  to  fix  it ;  it  would  be 
left  open  to  the  last  for  any  satisfactory  explanation ;  but  he 
should  deceive  them  if  he  should  say  that  he  thought  any 
such  explanation  would  be  given,  or  that  it  was  probable  that 
a  war  could  be  avoided.  Rather  than  recede  from  our  prin- 
ciples, war  was  preferable  to  a  peace,  which  could  neither  be 
consistent  with  the  internal  tranquillity  nor  external'safety  of 
the  country." 

A  war  against  the  French  republic  of  1793  ensued.  Its 
disastrous  results  to  the  national  interest,  in  debt,  taxes,  and 
human  life,  are  written  in  all  histories,  are  pressing  upon 
Britain  to  this  day,  and  will  press  on  generations  to  be  bom 
long  hereafter. 

But  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  politics  of 
parties  in  Britain  seeking  fraternity  with  the  revolutionists  of 
Franco  were  so  wild,  and  the  intention  of  the  French  to  join 
with  them  against  all  old  governments  was  so  undoubted, 
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that  in  blaming  the  minister  which  placed  Britain  in  a  state  of 
war,  and  sunk  her  inextricably  in  debt,  we  should  first  blame 
the  wild  demagogues  who  trampled  upon  rational  liberty,  and, 
despising  rational  reform  and  progressive  politics,  rushed  to 
the  torch  to  set  the  world  in  a  blaze.  Nor  should  the  lesson 
of  1793  be  lost  on  us  in  the  fifty- fifth  year  following. 

From  the  year  1785,  when  the  Irish  propositions  for  free- 
trade  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  their  being  rejected  by 
the  Irish  parliament  because  they  were  amended  in  that  of 
Britain,  demonstrated  that  two  parliaments  could  not  act 
independently  under  one  sovereignty,  Mr  Pitt  had  never  lost 
sight  of  the  all-important  project  of  a  legislative  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  union 
could  not  be  effected  without  an  extensive  system  of  bribery. 
It  seems,  however,  undoubted,  that  the  corrupt  men  of  politics 
could  only  be  influenced  by  corruption.  The  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  was  the  chief  promi.^e  of  advantage,  or  hope,  held 
out  to  the  political  leaders  of  that  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
But  from  the  personal  determination  of  King  George  III.  not 
to  yield  equality  of  rights  to  the  Catholics,  Mr  Pitt  could  not 
fulfil  his  engagement  to  them,  and  so  resigned  office  in  IJ^OI. 
It  is  due  to  iiis  memory  to  place  the  blame  where  it  ought  to 
rest.  The  following  letter  to  the  king  on  the  31st  of  January 
1801,  and  the  answer,  will  explain  all : — 

"  Mr  Pitt  would  have  felt  it,  at  all  events,  his  duty,  previ- 
ous to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  to  submit  to  your  majesty 
the  result  of  the  best  consideration  which  your  confidential 
servants  could  give  to  the  important  questions  respecting  the 
Catholics  and  dissenters,  which  must  naturally  be  agitated  in 
consequence  of  the  Union.  The  knowledge  of  your  majesty''s 
general  indisposition  to  any  change  of  the  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject would  have  made  this  a  painful  task  to  him  ;  and  it  is 
become  much  more  so,  by  learning  from  some  of  his  colleagues, 
and  from  other  quarters,  within  these  few  days,  the  extent  to 
which  your  majesty  entertains,  and  has  declared  that  senti- 
ment. 

"  He  trusts  your  majesty  will  believe  that  every  principle  of 
duty,  gratitude,  and  attachment,  must  make  him  look  to  your 
majesty's  ease  and  satisfaction,  in  preference  to  all  considera- 
tions, but  those  arising  from  a  sense  of  what,  in  his  honest 
opinion,  is  due  to  the  real  interest  of  your  majesty  and  your 
dominions.  Under  the  impression  of  that  opinion,  he  has 
concurred  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet — that  the  admission  of  the 
Catholics  and  dissenters  to  offices,  and  of  the  Catholics  to  par- 
liament, (from  which  latter  the  dissenters  are  now  excluded,) 
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would,  under  certain  conditions  to  be  specified,  be  highly  ad- 
visable, "Vv'ith  a  vievv  to  the  tranquillity  and  improvement  of 
Ireland,  and  to  the  general  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

*'  For  himself,  he  is,  on  full  consideration,  convinced  that 
the  measure  would  be  attended  with  no  danger  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  to  the  protestant  interest  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland :  that,  now  the  Union  has  taken  place,  and  with 
the  new  provisions  which  make  part  of  the  plan,  it  could  never 
give  any  such  weight  in  office,  or  in  parliament,  either  to  Catho- 
lics or  dissenters,  as  could  give  them  any  new  means  (If  they 
were  so  disposed)  of  attacking  the  establishment ; — that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  laws  of  exclusion  now  remaining  were 
founded  have  long  been  narrowed,  and  are  since  the  Union 
removed  ; — th  it  those  principles,  formerly  held  by  the  Catho- 
lics, which  made  them  be  considered  as  politically  dangerous, 
have  been  for  a  course  of  time  gradually  declining,  and,  among 
the  higher  orders  particularly,  they  have  ceased  to  prevail. 
That  the  obnoxious  tenets  are  disclaimed  in  the  most  positive 
manner  by  the  oaths  which  have  been  required  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  still  more  by  one  of  those  required  in  Ireland,  as  the 
condition  of  the  indulgences  already  granted,  and  which 
might  equally  be  made  the  condition  of  any  new  ones.  That 
if  such  an  oath,  containing  (among  other  provisions)  a  denial 
of  the  power  of  absolution  from  its  obligations,  is  not  a  secu- 
rity from  Catholics,  the  sacramental  test  is  not  more  so.  That 
the  political  circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive  laws  ori- 
ginated, arising  either  from  the  conflicting  power  of  hostile 
and  nearly  balanced  sects,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  Popish 
queen  or  successor,  a  disputed  succession,  and  a  foreign  pre- 
tender, and  a  division  in  Europe  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant powers,  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  That  with  respect  to  those  of  the  dissenters,  who, 
it  is  feared,  entertain  principles  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
a  distinct  political  test,  pointed  against  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
dern Jacobinism,  would  be  a  much  more  just  and  more  effectual 
security  than  that  which  now  exists,  which  may  operate  to 
the  exclusion  of  conscientious  persons  well-affected  to  the 
state,  and  is  no  guard  against  those  of  an  opposite  description. 
That  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  another  most 
important  additional  security,  and  one  of  which  the  effect 
wouldcontinuallyincrease,  might  be  provided,  by  gradually  at- 
taching the  popish  clergy  to  the  government,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose making  them  dependent  for  a  part  of  their  provision 
(under  proper  regulations)  on  the  state,  and  by  also  subjecting 
them  to  superintendence  and  control  : — that,  besides  these 
provisions,  the  general  interests  of  the  estabhshed  church,  and 
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the  security  of  the  constitution  and  government,  might  be 
effectually  strengthened  by  requiring  the  pohtical  test,  before 
refered  to,  froml;he  preachers  of  all  Catholic  or  dissenting  con- 
gregations, and  from  the  teachers  of  schools  of  every  denomi- 
nation. 

"  It  is  on  these  principles  Mr  Pitt  humbly  conceives  a  new 
security  might  be  obtained  for  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  this  country,  more  applicable  to  its  present  circum- 
stances, more  free  from  objection,  and  more  effectual  in  itself, 
than  any  which  now  exists,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
admit  of  extending  such  indulgences  as  must  conciliate  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  furnishing  to  a  large 
class  of  your  majesty"'s  Irish  subjects  a  proof  of  the  good-will 
of  the  united  parliament,  afford  the  best  chance  of  giving  full 
effect  to  the  great  object  of  the  Union — that  of  tranquillizing 
Ireland,  and  attaching  it  to  this  country. 

"  It  is  with  inexpressible  regret,  after  all  he  now  knows  of 
your  majesty''s  sentiments,  that  Mr  Pitt  troubles  your  majesty, 
thus  at  large,  with  the  general  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and 
finds  himself  obliged  to  add,  that  this  opinion  is  unalterably 
fixed  in  his  mind.  It  must  therefore  ultimately  guide  his 
political  conduct,  if  it  should  be  your  majesty's  pleasure  that, 
after  thus  presuming  to  open  himself  fully  to  your  majesty,  he 
should  remain  in  that  responsible  situation,  in  which  your 
majesty  has  so  long  condescended  graciously  and  favourably 
to  accept  his  services.  It  will  afford  him,  indeed,  a  great 
relief  and  satisfaction,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  your 
majesty  will  deign  maturely  to  weigh  what  he  has  now  hum- 
bly submitted,  and  to  call  for  any  explanation  which  any  parts 
of  it  may  appear  to  require. 

*'  In  the  interval  which  your  majesty  may  wish  for  consider- 
ation, he  will  not,  on  his  part,  importune  your  majesty  with 
any  unnecessary  reference  to  the  subject ;  and  will  feel  it  his 
duty  to  abstain  himself  from  all  agitation  of  this  subject  in 
parliament,  and  to  prevent  it,  as  far  as  depends  on  him,  on 
the  part  of  others.  If,  on  the  result  of  such  consideration, 
your  majesty''s  objections  to  the  measure  proposed  should  not 
be  removed,  or  sufficiently  diminished  to  admit  of  its  being 
brought  forward  with  your  majesty's  full  concurrence,  and 
with  the  whole  weight  of  government,  it  must  be  personally 
Mr  Pitt's  first  wish  to  be  released  from  a  situation  which  he 
is  conscious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue to  fill  but  with  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

"  At  the  same  time,  after  the  gracious  intimation  which 
has  been  recently  conveyed  to  him,  of  your  majesty's  senti- 
ments on  this  point,  he  will  be  acquitted  of  presumption  in 
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adding,  that  if  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  present  crisis  should 
not  then  be  surmounted,  or  very  materially  diminished,  and 
if  your  majesty  should  continue  to  think  that  his  humble 
exertions  could,  in  any  degree,  contribute  to  conducting  them 
to  a  favourable  issue,  there  is  no  personal  difficulty  to  which 
he  will  not  rather  submit  than  withdraw  himself  at  such  a 
moment  from  your  majesty ""s  service.  He  would  even,  in  such 
a  case,  continue  for  such  a  short  further  interval  as  might  be 
necessary,  to  oppose  agitation  or  discussion  of  the  question, 
as  far  as  he  can  consistently  with  the  line  to  which  he  feels 
bound  uniformly  to  adhere,  of  reserving  to  himself  a  full  lati- 
tude on  the  principle  itself,  and  objecting  only  to  the  time, 
and  to  the' temper  and  circumstances  of  the  moment.  But  he 
must  entreat  that,  on  this  supposition,  it  may  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  he  can  remain  in  office  no  longer  than  till  the 
issue  (which  he  trusts  on  every  account  will  be  a  speedy  one) 
of  the  crisis  now  depending,  shall  admit  of  your  majesty''8 
more  easily  forming  a  new  arrangement ;  and  that  he  will 
then  receive  your  majesty ""s  permission  to  carry  with  him  into 
a  private  situation  that  affectionate  and  grateful  attachment, 
which  your  majesty's  goodness,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  has 
impressed  on  his  mind — and  that  unabated  zeal  for  the  ease 
and  honour  of  your  majesty"'s  government,  and  for  the  public 
service,  which  he  trusts  will  always  govern  his  conduct. 

"  He  has  only  to  entreat  your  majesty's  pardon  for  troub- 
ling you  on  one  other  point,  and  taking  the  liberty  of  most 
respectfully,  but  explicitly,  submitting  to  your  majesty  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  effectually  discountenancing,  in  the 
whole  of  the  interval,  all  attempts  to  make  use  of  your  majes- 
ty's name,  to  influence  the  opinion  of  any  individuals,  or  de- 
scriptions of  men,  on  any  part  of  this  subject." 

To  this  statement  the  king  returned  the  following  answer  : — 

"Queen's  House,  February  1, 1801. 

"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  warm  impulse  of  my  heart, 
if  I  entered  on  the  subject  most  unpleasant  to  my  mind,  with- 
out first  expressing  that  the  cordial  affection  that  I  have  for 
Mr  Pitt,  as  well  as  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integrity, 
greatly  add  to  my  uneasiness  on  this  occasion ;  but  a  sense  of 
religious  as  well  as  political  duty  has  made  me,  from  the  mo- 
ment I  mounted  the  throne,  consider  the  oath  that  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers  has  enjoined  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  take 
at  their  coronation,  and  enforced  by  the  obhgation  of  instantly 
followng  It  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony,  with  taking  the 
sacramtnt,  as  so  binding  a  religious  obligation  on  me  to  main- 
tain the  fundamental  maxims  on  which  our  constitution  is 
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placed,  namoly,  the  church  of  England  being  the  established 
one,  and  that  those  who  hold  employments  in  the  stat3  must 
be  members  of  it,  and  consequently  obliged  not  only  to  take 
oaths  against  popery,  but  to  receive  the  holy  communion 
agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England. 

*'  This  principle  of  duty  must,  therefore,  prevent  me  from 
discussing  any  proposition  tending  to  destroy  this  groundwork 
of  our  happy  constitution,  and  much  more  so  that  now  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Pitt,  which  is  no  less  than  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  whole  fabric. 

"  When  the  Irish  propositions  were  transmitted  to  me  by  a 
joint  message  from  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament,  I 
told  the  lords  and  gentlemen  sent  on  that  occasioil,  that  I 
would  with  pleasure,  and  without  delay,  forward  them  to  Ire- 
land ;  but  that,  as  individuals,  I  could  not  help  acquainting 
them,  that  my  inclination  to  an  union  with  Ireland  was  prin- 
cipally founded  on  a  trust  that  the  uniting  the  established 
churches  of  the  two  kingdoms  would  foi^  ever  shut  the  door 
to  any  farther  measures  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

"  These  two  instances  must  shew  Mr  Pitt  that  my  opinions 
are  not  those  formed  on  the  moment,  but  such  as  I  have  im- 
bibed for  forty  years,  and  from  which  I  never  can  depart ; 
but,  Mr  Pitt  once  acquainted  with  my  sentiments,  his  assur- 
ing me  that  he  will  stave  off  the  only  question  whereon  I  fear, 
from  his  letter,  we  can  never  agree, — for  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  continuing  to  have  his  advice  and  exertions  in 
public  affairs,  I  will  certainly  abstain  from  talking  on  this 
subject,  which  is  the  one  nearest  my  heart.  I  cannot  help  if 
others  pretend  to  guess  at  my  opinions,  which  1  have  never 
disguised  ;  but  if  those  who  unfortunately  differ  with  me  will 
keep  this  subject  at  rest,  I  will,  on  my  part,  be  silent  also ; 
but  this  restraint  I  shall  put  on  myself  from  affection  for  Mr 
Pitt,  but  further  I  cannot  go,  for  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  duty 
to  any  consideration. 

"  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  changing 
Mr  Pitt's  opinion,  when  thus  unfortunately  fixed,  yet  I  shall 
hope  his  sense  of  duty  will  prevent  his  retiring  from  his  pre- 
sent situation  to  the  end  of  my  life,  for  I  can  with  great  truth 
assert,  that  I  shall,  from  public  and  private  considerations,  feel 
great  regret,  if  I  shall  ever  find  myself  obliged,  at  any  time, 
from  a  sense  of  religious  and  political  duty,  to  yield  to  his  en- 
treaties of  retiring  from  his  seat  at  the  board  of  treasury." 

This  answer  left  the  minister  no  resource  but  retirement. 
On  the  3d  of  Febuary  he  intimated  that  it  was  "  his  wish  to 
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be  released  as  soon  as  possible  from  his  present  situation."" 
His  majesty  continuing  inflexible,  a  new  ministry  was  called 
into  office,  in  which  the  appointments  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were  conferred 
upon  Addington,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs,  hitherto  held  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  was  given  to  Lord  Hawkesbury.  Earl  St  Vincent  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  place  of  Earl 
Spencer ;  Lord  Eldon,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  for- 
merly Sir  John  Scott,  succeeded  Lord  Loughborough  in  the 
court  of  chancery ;  Lords  Hobart  and  Pelham  were  nominated 
secretaries  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Dundas  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  Yorke  succeeded  Windham  as  secretary-at-war  ; 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  destined  to  the  vice- 
regal office  in  Ireland  ;  and  Lord  Lewisham  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  board  of  control.  In  this  general  change  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Westmoreland  alone  retained 
their  stations  in  tha^  cabinet, — the  former  as  president  of  the 
council,  and  the  laxter  as  lord -privy-seal.  The  agitation  of 
the  king's  mind  had,  however,  so  materially  affected  the  state 
both  of  his  bodily  and  mental  health,  that  the  new  arrange- 
ments, although  nearly  completed,  were  not  formally  announc- 
ed, and  the  former  ministers  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  until  the  recovery  of  the  king,  when 
the  appointments  of  the  new  ministers  were  announced  in  the 
accustomed  form,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  March  Addington  was 
Bworn  into  the  two  offices  which  Pitt  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
The  ex-minister,  however,  supported  most  of  the  measures  of 
his  successor  in  office,  until  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803, 
when  he  added  his  influence  to  the  opposition  maintained  by 
Fox,  and  accused  the  admiralty  board  of  imbecility.  Mr 
Addington  upon  this  retired,  and  Pitt  resumed  his  former 
seat  on  the  treasury-bench. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  January  15th,  1805,  Mr 
Pitt  strenuously  defended  the  war  with  Spain,  and  carried 
the  motion  for  an  address  by  a  majority  of  207.  The  next 
objects  that  engaged  his  attention  were  the  Irish  Habeas 
Corpus  suspension  bill,  and  the  budget  for  1805,  two  articles 
of  which  were  contested  with  no  common  degree  of  warmth. 
One  of  these,  the  Salt  Duty  bill,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
38 ;  but  the  other,  the  Horse  Duty  bill,  was  combated  with 
equal  spirit  and  success  on  the  part  of  its  opponents,  and  at 
length  lost  on  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  three.  During  the 
recess,  the  premier  was  surrounded  with  difficulties.  But  he 
employed  his  time  and  talents  in  forming  a  third  coalition 
against  France ;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of 
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Ulm,  and  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  proved  more  fatal  and  in- 
auspicious than  the  two  former.  From  that  period  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  the  cabinet  seemed  to  be  generally 
allowed.  In  the  meantime  a  gouty  habit  assailed  a  constitu- 
tion never  very  strong.  In  addition  to  this,  the  total  mis- 
carriage of  all  his  schemes,  and  the  melancholy  aspect  of 
continental  affairs,  are  said  to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind. 
He  tried  the  Bath  waters  in  December  1805,  but  without 
effect.  On  the  10th  of  January  1806  he  returned  to  his 
seat  at  Putney,  where  his  illness  rapidly  gained  upon  him. 
On  the  19th  he  was  able  to  give  some  little  attention  to  pub- 
lic business,  but  he  soon  became  so  lethargic,  that  the  awful 
inteUigence  of  his  approaching  death  had  scarcely  any  effect 
upon  him.  On  the  return  of  consciousness  he  was  soHcited  to 
join  with  Bishop  Tomline  in  devotion.  "  I  fear,"  replied  the 
expiring  statesman,  "  that  I  have,  like  many  other  men,  ne- 
glectedmyreligiousduties  too  much  to  have  any  ground  for  hope 
that  they  can  be  efficacious  on  a  death-bed.  But,"  added  he, 
making  an  effort  to  rise  as  he  spoke,  "  I  throw  myself  entirely 
on  the  mercy  of  God  !"  His  death  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
January  1806.  His  last  words,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr  Eose,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were,  "  Save 
my  country,  Heaven  !" 

Mr  Pitt  was  the  ablest  debater  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
British  senate,  though  inferior  to  more  than  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  mere  oratory.  "  His  eloquence  was  of  a  kind 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  which  he  filled  so  long : — 
he  was  stately  and  dignified  in  manner  ;  clear  and  distinct  in 
unravelhng  the  details  of  the  most  complicated  subject ;  de- 
clamatory at  once  and  argumentative,  so  as  to  furnish  the 
best  pretexts  to  those  who  wished  to  follow  him,  while  he 
cheered  and  encouraged  those  who  might  be  in  dread  of  his 
adversaries ;  but,  above  all,  he  excelled  in  the  use  of  both 
topics  and  language  with  a  view  to  produce  the  effect  ho 
desired,  and  never  commit  himself. 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  his  foreign  policy, 
and  above  all  to  his  devices  of  taxation  and  finance,  we  must 
confess,  in  viewing  his  career  of  statesmanship  as  a  whole— 
his  efforts  for  reform  and  economy,  his  legislative  assaults 
upon  commercial  prohibitions,  his  efforts  to  emancipate  trade, 
to  emancipate  the  Catholics,  and  protect  the  consciences  of 
dissenters ;  thwarted  as  he  was  in  everything  he  did,  or 
attempted  to  do,  by  a  parliamentary  opposition,  which  for 
debating  talent  and  unstable  principles  is  without  record 
in  this  or  any  nation,  in  that  or  any  time — viewing  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  performances  of  his  statesmanship  as  a 
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whole,  all  liberal  minds,  if  they  do  not  revere,  must  at  least 
respect  the  name  and  memory  of  William  Pitt. 


SECT.  XV. CHARLES   JAMES    FOX,    EDMUND    BURKE,   AND    THE 

WHIGS    OF    THF.IR    TIME. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  somewhat  forcibly 
argued  in  his  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  reign  of  (xeorge 
in.  that  the  opposition  of  the  whigs  to  the  war  with  France, 
was  only  an  opposition  to  a  ministry  which  was  in  office,  and 
which,  being  in,  kept  them  out.  This  is  a  question  now  past 
all  solution.  IJut,  in  searching  parliamentary  and  historical 
records,  we  find  nothing  said  or  done  by  Mr  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers but  what  might  have  been  said  or  done  solely  from 
hostility  to  a  party  which  held  office  and  held  them  out ; 
while  in  most  of  the  reports  of  the  debates  we  see  that  nar- 
row spirit  of  personal  and  party  opposition  characterising 
all  the  conduct  of  the  Fox  politicians,  as  to  make  us  doubt 
their  genuine  liberality  in  anything.  When  they  could  not 
carry  liberal  measures  they  proposed  them.  When  Mr  Pitt 
who,  with  their  assistance,  had  they  been  in  earnest,  could 
have  carried  liberal  measures,  and  proposed  them,  they  opposed 
him.  That  Mr  Fox  was  an  accomplished  debater  all  testimony 
proves.  Had  the  great  national  court  of  parliament  been  a 
debating  club,  and  that  only,  Mr  Fox  would  have  been  its 
most  illustrious  member.  ]^urke,  Sheridan,  Francis,  and 
their  party  would  have  also  made  the  club  famous.  But  in 
the  business  parliament  of  a  business  people,  what  were 
they,  the  best  of  them  ?  the  wasters  of  time,  and  the  hinderers 
of  business. 

A  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  asks  of  Fox,  "  How  came 
it  to  pass  that  a  man  of  such  overwhelming  powers  after  all 
effected  so  little  for  the  good  of  his  country  ?  Why  did  he 
seem  so  emphatically  *  to  labour  in  vain,  and  spend  his 
strength  for  nought  V '" 

"  Fox's  name  stands  conspicious  on  the  list  of  those  who 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  commission  on  which  their 
wonderful  endowments  v/ould  seem  to  tell  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  world,  by  the  Master  of  human  and  all  other 
spirits.  It  is  thus  that  mankind  are  doomed  to  see  a  suc- 
cession of  individuals  rising  among  them,  with  capacities  for 
rendering  them  the  most  inestimable  services,  but  faithless, 
for  the  most  part,  to  their  high  vocation,  and  either  never 
attempting  the  generous  labours  which  invite  their  talents,  or 
combining  with  those  labours  the  vices  which  frustrate  their 
efficacy.     Our  late  distinguished  statcsuiau''s  exertions  for  the 
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public  welfare  were  really  so  great,  and  in  many  instances, 
we  have  no  doubt,  so  well-intended,  that  it  is  peculiarly  painful 
to  behold  him  defrauding  such  admirable  powers  and  efforts 
of  their  effect,  by  means  of  those  parts  of  his  conduct  in  which 
he  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  least  respectable  of  mankind ;  and 
we  think  no  man  within  our  memory  has  given  so  melancholy 
an  example  of  this  self-counteraction.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  friends  of  our  constitution  and  of  human  nature  not  to 
feel  a  warm  admiration  for  Fox's  exertions,  whatever  their 
partial  motives  and  whatever  their  occasional  excesses  might 
be,  in  vindication  of  the  great  principles  of  hberty,  in  hostility 
to  the  rage  for  war,  and  in  extirpation  of  the  slave-trade. 
This  last  abomination,  which  had  gradually  lost,  even  on  the 
basest  part  of  the  nation,  that  hold  which  it  had  for  a  while 
maintained  by  a  delusive  notion  of  policy,  and  was  fast  sinking 
under  the  hatred  of  all  that  could  pretend  to  humanity  or 
decency,  was  destined  ultimately  to  fall  by  his  hand,  at  a 
period  so  nearly  contemporary  with  the  end  of  his  career,  as 
to  give  the  remembrance  of  his  death  somewhat  of  a  similar 
advantage  of  association  to  that  by  which  the  death  of  the 
Hebrew  champion  is  always  recollected  in  connexion  with 
the  fall  of  Dagon's  temple.  A  great  object  was  accomplished, 
and  it  is  fair  to  attribute  the  event,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
his  persevering  support  of  that  most  estimable  individual  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  design :  but  as  to  his  immense  display 
of  talent  on  the  wide  ground  of  general  politics,  on  the 
theory  of  true  freedom  and  popular  rights ;  on  the  great  and 
increasing  influence  of  the  crown;  on  the  corruption  and 
reform  of  public  institutions ;  on  severe  investigation  of  publie 
expenditure  ;  on  the  national  vigilance  proper  to  be  exercised 
over  the  conduct  of  government ;  and  on  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  change,  when  it  judges  necessary,  both  the  persons 
and  the  form  of  its  government,  we  have  observed  with  the 
deepest  mortification,  times  without  number,  the  very  slight 
and  transient  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  a  more  argument- 
ative and  luminous  eloquence,  that  probably  we  are  ever  again 
to  see  irradiating  those  subjects,  and  urging  their  importance. 
Both  principles  and  practices,  tending  toward  arbitrary  power 
and  national  degradation,  were  progressively  gaining  ground 
during  the  much  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  assault- 
ing them  with  intellectual  fire  and  sword ;  and  the  people, 
notwithstanding  it  was  their  own  cause  he  was  maintaining 
by  this  persevering  warfare,  though  they  were  amused  indeed 
with  his  exploits,  could  hardly  be  induced  to  regard  him  other- 
wise than  as  a  capital  prize-fighter,  and  scarcely  thanked  him 
for  the  fortitude  and  energy  which  he  devoted  to  their  service. 
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He  was  allowed  to  be  a  most  admirable  man  for  a  leader  of 
opposition,  but  not  a  mortal  could  be  persuaded  to  regard 
that  opposition,  even  in  his  hands,  as  bearing  any  resemblance 
to  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  Cato, 
an  opposition  of  which  pure  virtue  was  the  motive,  and  all 
corruptions  whatever  the  object. 

"  How  then  did  it  come  to  pass  that  Fox  had  no  such 
influence  on  the  national  mind  or  on  the  government  ?  The 
answer  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  it  forms  a  very  serious 
admonition  to  all  patriots  who  really  wish  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  by  an  opposition  to  corruptions  of  the 
state.  The  talents,  and  the  long  and  animated  exertions  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  our  countrymen  failed,  plainly  be- 
cause the  people  placed  no  confidence  in  his  virtue,  or,  in 
other  words,  because  they  would  never  be  persuaded  to 
attribute  virtue  to  his  character. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  shall  always  regard  Fox  as  a  memorable 
and  mournful  example  of  a  gigantic  agent,  at  once  determined 
to  labour  for  the  public,  and  dooming  himself  to  labour 
almost  in  vain.  Our  estimate  of  his  talents  precludes  all 
hope  or  fear  of  any  second  example  of  such  powerful  labours, 
or  such  humiliating  failure  of  effect.  We  wish  the  greatest 
genius  on  earth,  whoever  he  may  be,  might  write  an  inscrip- 
tion for  our  eminent  statesman's  monument,  to  express,  in 
the  most  strenuous  of  all  possible  modes  of  thought  and  phrase, 
the  truth  and  the  warning,  that  no  man  will  ever  be  accepted 
to  serve  mankind  in  the  highest  departments  of  utiUty,  with- 
out an  eminence  of  virtue  that  can  sustain  him  in  the  noble 
defiance,  '  Which  of  you  convicts  me  of  sin  f  " 

We  omit  the  most  forcibly  written  passages  of  this  critique, 
as  they  refer  somewhat  harshly,  and  we  believe  imjustly,  to 
the  alleged  personal  vices  of  Mr  Fox.  We  attribute  his  fail- 
ure as  a  statesman  who  was  speaking  always  and  doing  no 
good,  or  but  little,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  practical 
business  man ;  to  that  other  fact  that  his  notions  of  political 
liberality  were  governed  by  accidents  ;  and  to  this  third  and 
graver  fact,  that  he,  like  almost  all  statesmen  of  that  period, 
was  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  and  nature  of  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  Mr  Pitt,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  followers  being  the  only  exceptions. 

Of  Edmund  Burke  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  his 
pamphlets  on  subjects  involving  economical  principles  were 
better  than  any  of  his  speeches.  In  all  there  was  unsound- 
ness ;  in  all  there  was  something  that  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  that  which  befalls  the  sentiments  of  a  party  politician. 
He  was  a  party  debater ;  but  he  was  more ;  he  occasionally 
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addressed  himself  to  mankind.  We  give  a  specimen  of  his 
economic  tracts  from  his  Thoughts  on  Scarcity.  He  is  object- 
ing to  the  proposal  of  national  granaries  : — 

"  The  construction  of  such  granaries  throughout  the  king- 
dom would  be  at  an  expense  beyond  all  calculation.  The 
keeping  them  up  would  be  at  a  great  charge.  The  manage- 
ment and  attendance  would  require  an  army  of  agents,  store- 
keepers, clerks,  and  servants.  The  capital  to  be  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  grain  would  be  enormous.  The  waste, 
decay,  and  corruption,  would  be  a  dreadful  drawback  on  the 
whole  dealing  ;  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  at  hav- 
ing decayed,  tainted,  or  corrupted  corn  sold  to  them,  as  must 
be  the  case,  would  be  serious. 

"  The  climate  (whatever  others  may  be)  is  not  favourable 
to  granaries,  where  wheat  is  to  be  kept  for  any  time.  The 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  good  granary,  is  the  rick-yard  of 
the  farmer,  where  the  corn  is  preserved  in  its  own  straw — 
sweet,  clean,  wholesome,  free  from  vermin  and  from  insects — 
and  comparatively  at  a  trifle  of  expense.  This,  with  the 
barn,  enjoying  many  of  the  same  advantages,  have  been  the 
sole  granaries  of  England  from  the  foundation  of  its  agricul- 
ture to  this  day.  All  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
dertaker, and  at  his  sole  risk.  He  contributes  to  government ; 
he  receives  nothing  from  it  hut  protection ;  and  to  this  he  has  a 
claim. 

"  The  moment  that  government  appears  at  market,  all  the 
principles  of  market  will  be  subverted.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  farmer  will  suffer  by  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  tolerable 
market  of  competition,  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  trading  government  will  speedily  become  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  consumer  in  the  end  will  suffer.  If  government  makes  all 
its  purchases  at  once,  it  will  instantly  raise  the  market  upon 
itself.  If  it  makes  them  by  degrees,  it  must  follow  the  course 
of  the  market ;  if  it  follows  the  course  of  the  market,  it  will 
produce  no  effect,  and  the  consumer  may  as  well  buy  as  he 
wants :  therefore  all  the  expense  is  incurred  gratis. 

"  But  if  the  object  of  this  scheme  should  be,  what  I  suspect 
it  is,  to  destroy  the  dealer,  commonly  called  the  middle- 
man, and,  by  incurring  a  voluntary  loss,  to  carry  the  baker  to 
deal  with  government,  I  am  to  tell  them  that  they  must 
set  up  another  trade,  that  of  a  miller  or  a  mealman,  attended 
with  a  new  train  of  expenses  and  risks.  If  in  both  these  trades 
they  should  succeed,  so  as  to  exclude  those  who  trade  on  na- 
tural and  private  capitals,  then  they  will  have  a  monopoly  in 
their  hands,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  a  monopoly  of 
capital,  will,  in  reality,  be  a  monopoly  of  authority,  and  will 
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ruin  whatever  it  touches.  The  agriculture  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  stand  before  it. 

"  A  Httle  place  like  Geneva,  of  not  more  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  has  no  territory,  or 
next  to  none  ;  which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  good- 
will of  three  neighbouring  powers,  and  is  of  course  continually 
in  the  state  of  something  like  a  siege^  or  in  the  speculation  of 
it,  might  find  some  resource  in  state  granaries,  and  some  re- 
venue from  the  monopoly  of  what  was  sold  to  the  keepers  of 
public  houses.  This  is  a  policy  for  a  state  too  small  for  agri- 
culture. It  is  not  (for  instance)  fit  for  so  great  a  country  as 
the  Pope  possesses,  where,  however,  it  is  adopted  and  pursued 
in  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  strictness.  Certain  of  the 
Pope's  territories,  from  whence  the  city  of  Rome  is  supplied, 
being  obliged  to  furnish  Rome  and  the  granaries  of  his  holi- 
ness with  corn  at  a  certain  price,  that  part  of  the  papal  terri- 
tories is  utterly  ruined.  That  ruin  may  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty to  this  sole  cause,  and  it  appears  indubitably  by  a 
comparison  of  their  state  and  condition  with  that  of  the  other 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominions  not  subjected  to  the  same 
regulations,  which  are  in  circumstances  highly  flourishing 

"  The  reformation  of  this  evil  system  is  in  a  manner  imprac- 
ticable ;  for,  first,  it  does  keep  bread  and  all  other  provisions 
equally  subject  to  the  chamber  of  supply,  at  a  pretty  reason- 
able and  regular  price  in  the  city  of  Romo.  This  preserves 
quiet  among  the  numerous  poor,  idle,  and  naturally  mutinous 
people  of  every  great  capital.  But  the  quiet  of  the  town  is 
purchased  by  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  ultimate  wretch- 
edness of  both.  The  next  cause  which  renders  this  evil  incur- 
able, is  the  jobs  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  would  grow  out  of  such  things,  even 
under  governments  far  more  potent  than  the  feeble  authority 
of  the  Pope. 

"  This  example  of  Rome,  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  (but  not  of  the  Roman  agriculture,)  may  serve 
as  a  great  caution  to  all  governments,  not  to  attempt  to  feed 
the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  If  once  they 
are  habituated  to  it,  though  but  for  one  half-year,  they  wiU 
never  be  satisfied  to  have  it  otherwise.  And  having  looked 
to  government  for  bread,  on  the  very  first  scarcity  they  will 
turn  and  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them.  To  avoid  that  evil,  go- 
vernment will  redouble  the  causes  of  it,  and  then  it  will  become 
inveterate  and  incurable." 

A  memorable  and  unfortunate  instance  of  supplying  food, 
and  also  of  wages,  to  buy  it  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  occurred 
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in  the  winter  of  1846,  and  spring  and  summer  of  1847  ;  in 
consequence  of  the  potato  disease  in  the  first  year.  The  re- 
gular culture  of  the  soil  was  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  by 
the  small  farmers,  and  scarcity  prevailed  again,  though  1847 
was  a  year  of  plenty  and  fruitfulness. 


SECT.  XVI. THE  CORN-LAWS  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIODS  OP 

HISTORY  TO  1815. 

Before  noticing  Lord  Grenville  and  some  others  who  agreed 
in  principle  with  the  liberal  views  of  Mr  Pitt  on  commer- 
cial politics,  and  who  did  not  agree  with  him  solely  from  the 
accident  of  being  seated  on  or  behind  the  treasury  benches, 
we  shall  look  over  the  history  of  the  corn-laws.  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  name  is  associated  with  a  firm  and  conscientious  opposi- 
tion to  the  worst  of  those  laws,  that  of  1815. 

"  The  subject  of  the  corn-laws  divides  itself  into  two 
periods,'*'  says  Mr  Piatt,  in  the  Store  of  Knowledge.  "  First, 
when  England  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain,  and 
second,  when  she  ceased  to  be  an  exporting,  and  became  sole- 
ly an  importing  country. 

"  First  Period. — From  Early  Times  to  1 688. 

"  In  a  statute  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  the  average 
prices  of  wheat  and  other  grain  had  become  an  object  of  at- 
tention. The  following  directions  are  given  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  towns  in  the  statute  entitled  Judicium  Pilloriey 
supposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  51  Henry  IIL  (1266-7) : — 
"  First,  they  shall  inquire  the  price  of  wheat,  that  is,  to  wit 
how  a  quarter  of  the  best  wheat  was  sold  the  last  market-day, 
and  how  the  second  wheat,  and  how  the  third ;  and  how  a 
quarter  of  barley  and  oats."  In  1360  the  exportation  of  corn 
was  prohibited  by  statute.*  In  1.S93  corn  might  be  exported 
by  the  king's  subjects  "  to  what  parts  that  please  them,"  ex- 
cept to  the  king's  enemies.  "  Nevertheless,"  it  is  added,  "  the 
king  wills  that  his  council  may  restrain  the  said  passage  when 
they  shall  think  best  for  the  profit  of  the  realm."-f-  This  act 
was  confirmed  in  1425.| 

Thus  it  appears  in  those  early  times  sufiicient  grain  was 
raised  in  England  to  admit  of  exportation.  It  was,  however, 
the  policy  of  that  age  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
retain  within  the  kingdom  all  those  things  which  were  indis- 
pensable to  its  wants,  rather  than  by  permitting  freedom  of 
export  and  import  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  the  commercial 

•  34  Edw.  III.  c.  20.  t  1 7  Ric.  II.  c.  7  $  4  Hen.  VI.  c.  6. 
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principle  for  an  adequate  supply.  The  excess  of  grain  must 
have  been  very  considerable  to  have  allowed  any  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  restriction.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  seems  to  have  been  no  unusual  practice  for  tho 
different  countries  of  Europe  to  export  corn  ;*  and  it  must 
have  been  exported  from  England  previous  to  the  statute  of 
1360,  as  that  act  was  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Thirty- 
three  years  afterwards,  as  already  stated,  the  export  of  corn 
was  expressly  encouraged. 

In  1436  there  is  another  statute  indicative  of  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  surplus  supply  of  corn 
in  this  country:  the  exportation  of  wheat  being  allowed 
without  the  king's  license  when  the  price  per  quarter  at  the 
place  of  shipment  was  6s.  8d.  In  the  preamble  of  the  statute 
the  restrictions  on  exportation  are  loudly  complained  of: — "  for 
cause  whereof,  farmers  and  other  men,  which  use  manurement 
of  their  land,  may  not  sell  their  corn  but  of  a  bare  price,  to 
the  great  damage  of  all  the  realm  ;"  and  the  remedy  provided 
is  a  freer  permission  to  export  the  surplus — a  regulation  which 
is  intended  for  the  profit  of  the  whole  realm,  but  "  especially 
for  the  counties  adjoining  to  the  sea."-|-  In  1441  this  statute 
was  continued,  j    and  in  1444-5  it  was  rendered  perpetual. § 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  statute  of  1436,  occurs  the  first 
symptom  of  a  corn  law,  for  the  protection  of  the  home-grower 
from  the  effects  of  a  supply  of  foreign  grain.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  balance  of  prices  had  turned ;  and  that, 
at  least  for  a  time,  prices  were  higher  in  England  than  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  This  might  be  the  result  of  abundant 
seasons  on  the  Continent  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  importation 
from  other  countries  gave  rise  to  complaints,  which  were 
followed  by  a  statute  passed  in  1463,  in  the  preamble  of  which 
it  is  remarked  that,  "  Whereas  the  labourers  and  occupiers  of 
husbandry  within  this  realm  be  daily  grievously  endamaged 
by  bringing  of  corn  out  of  other  lands  and  parts  into  this 
realm,  when  corn  of  the  growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low 
price  :''''||  in  remedy  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  wheat  should 
not  be  imported  unless  the  price  at  the  place  of  import  ex 
ceeded  6s.  8d.  per  quarter.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  tho  importation  of  corn  from  abroad  had  been 
either  prohibited  or  subjected  to  restriction.  Such  a  prohi- 
bition would  have  been  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  com- 
mercial policy,  which  was  anxiously  directed  to  the  object  of 

•  Account  of  the  Spasmodic  Cholera  of  the  F'ourteenth  Century;    App.  tc 
Hickman's  Summary  of  Population  Returns  of  18:il,  8vo.  edit. 
t  16  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  J  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  &  §  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  5 

II  3  Edw.  IV.  c.  2. 
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attracting  to  the  country,  and  preserving  within  it  as  much 
food  as  possible.  The  agricultural  interest  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  one  modification  of  the  old  principle,  by 
which  they  obtained  the  liberty  of  sending  corn  abroad,  and 
their  ascendency  was  still  further  indicated  by  the  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  corn  imposed  by  the  statute  of  1463. 
So  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  was  below  6s.  8d.  per  quarter, 
exportation  was  free,  and  importation  was  prohibited.  The 
price,  therefore,  was  intended  to  be  sustained  at  that  height, 
80  far  as  it  was  possible,  so  as  to  sustain  it  by  legislative  con- 
trivance, and  the  benefit  of  the  corn-grower  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  statute.  In  1417  (eleven  years  after  the  statute 
Sd  Edw.  IV.  c.  2,  was  passed)  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Paston  Letters  in  proof  of  the  suffering  experienced  from  the 
want  of  a  market  for  the  superabundant  supply  of  grain.  Mar- 
garet Paston,  writing  to  her  son  on  the  29th  of  Jan.  1 474,  after 
quoting  the  very  low  price  of  corn  and  grain,  says—"  There 
is  none  outload  suffered  to  go  out  of  this  country  as  yet ;  the 
king  hath  commanded  that  there  should  none  go  out  of  this 
land.  I  fear  me  we  shall  have  a  right  strange  world ;  God 
amend  it  when  his  will  is."*  In  a  letter  written  in  the  following 
year  she  makes  the  same  complaints  about  low  prices  and  the 
scarcity  of  money. "f*  The  gentry  and  farmers  of  this  period 
were  in  much  the  same  condition  in  regard  to  money  matters 
as  the  landowners  of  Poland  and  other  parts  of  northern  and 
eastern  Europe  at  the  present  time,  after  abundant  harvests, 
with  the  ports  of  the  best  markets  temporarily  or  permanently 
closed  against  the  admission  of  their  surplus  produce.  The 
protective  statute  of  1463  had  possibly  stimulated  tillage 
beyond  the  demand  of  the  home  market,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  harvest  in  other  countries  caused  the  ports  to  be  closed 
against  them,  or,  as  in  the  instance  alluded  to  by  Margaret 
Paston,  exportation  was  prohibited  from  some  motives  of  state 
policy. 

In  1583-4  an  end  was  put  to  the  system  of  free  exportation 
which  had  been  established  in  1463,  and,  with  some  few  occa- 
sional exceptions,  had  continued  from  that  time;  and  thence- 
forth it  was  forbidden  to  export  corn  and  provisions  without 
the  king's  license.  The  statute  enacted  for  this  purpose:}:  was 
intended  to  keep  down  prices,  though  the  preamble  sets  out 
with  the  rational  observation  that,  '*  forasmuch  as  dearth, 
scarcity,  good  cheap,  (good  market,)  and  plenty,  (of  victual,) 
happeneth,  riseth,  and  ehanceth,  of  so  many  and  divers  reasons 

*  Paston  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.     Edit,  by  A.  Ramsay  +  Ibid.  p.  93. 

J  25  Hen.  VIII.  c  2 
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that  it  is  very  Tiard  and  difficult  to  put  any  certain  prices  to 
any  such  things.""  It,  however,  ended  by  enacting  that,  on 
complaint  being  made  of  high  prices,  they  shall  be  regulated 
"by  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  made  known  by  proclamation ; 
and  that  farmers  and  others  shall  sell  their  commodities  at 
the  prices  thus  fixed. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  struggle 
was  maintained  by  the  makers  of  the  laws  against  the  rise  of 
prices,  which  characterised  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period. 
The  discouragement  of  tillage  and  the  increase  of  sheep-pas- 
tures were  supposed  to  be  the  main  causes  of  this  rise.     In 
1533  a  statute  was  passed  which  enacted  that  no  man  should 
keep  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  except  on  his  own  land, 
and  that  no  tenant  should  rent  more  than  two  farms.*     The 
statute  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Maintenance  and  Increase 
of  Tillage  and  Corn""  attempted  to  force  cultivation  by  enacting 
that,  for  the  future,  at  least  as  much  land  should  be  tilled  in 
every  parish  as  had  been  under  the  plough  at  any  time  since 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  exacted 
from  the  parish,  of  5s.  for  every  acre  that  should  be  deficient. 
This  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  and  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  was  marked  by  other  sin- 
gular regulations  respecting  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life   and   their  price.     In  September  1549,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  directed  against  dealers  in  the  principal  articles  of 
food.     According  to  it,  no  man  was  to  buy  and  sell  the  self 
«ame  thing  again,  except  brokers,  and  they  were  not  to  have 
more  than  ten  quarters  of  grain  in  their  possession  at  one 
time.     This  proclamation  directed  "  that  all  justices  should 
divide  themselves  into  the  hundreds,  and  look  what  super- 
fluous corn  was  in  every  barn,  and  appoint  it  to  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price ;  also,  that  one  must  be  in  every  market- 
town  to  see  the  corn  brought.    Whoso  brought  no  corn  to 
market,  as  he  was  appointed,  was  to  forfeit  L.IO,  unless  the 
purveyors  took  it  up,  or  it  was  sold  to  the  neighbours."-!- 
Obedience  to  these  regulations  was  not  confined  to  the  tem- 
porary provisions  of  a  proclamation ;  but  in  1 55 1-2  they  were, 
with  some  modifications,  embodied  in  a  statute. J     By  this 
enactment,  engrossers  (persons  buying  corn  to   sell  again) 
were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties.     For  the  third  offence  they 
were  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  to  forfeit  their  personal  effects, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.     Farmers 
buying  corn  for  seed -were  compelled  to  sell  at  the  same  time 
an  equal  quantity  of  their  corn  in  store,  under  penalty  of 

*  Paston's  Letters,  -vol,  ii,  c  1.3.         f  King  Edw.  VI. 's  Journal ;  Sharon 
Tornert  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  i.  p.  1754.  J  &  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c  14. 
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forfeiting  double  the  value  of  what  they  had  bought.  Persons 
might  engross  corn,  not  forestalling  it — that  is,  enhancing  the 
price  or  preventing  the  supply — when  wheat  was  under  6s.  8d. 
per  quarter. 

In  1562-3  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  ope- 
rations of  buying  and  selling  in  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  many 
other  commodities.  The  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  14,  already 
quoted,  contained  a  proviso  that  corn-badgers,  allowed  to 
that  office  by  three  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where 
the  said  badger  dwelt,  could  buy  provisions  in  open  fair  or 
market  for  towns  and  cities,  and  sell  them,  without  being 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  forestalling ;  but  this  relaxation  of  the 
statute  was  corrected  by  another  statute  passed  in  1562-3,*  in 
the  preamble  of  which  the  former  enactment  is  thus  alluded 
to  : — '*  Since  the  making  of  which  act,  such  a  great  number  of 
persons,  seeking  only  to  live  easily  and  to  leave  their  honest 
labour,  have  and  do  daily  seek  to  be  allowed  to  the  said  office, 
being  most  unfit  and  unmeet  for  those  purposes,  and  also 
very  hurtful  to  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm,  as  well  as  by 
enhancing  the  price  of  com  and  grain,  as  also  by  the  di- 
minishing of  good  and  necessary  husbandmen,"  it  was  then 
enacted  that  the  licenses  to  corn-badgers  should  only  be 
granted  once  a-year  by  the  justices  at  quarter-sessions,  in- 
stead of  at  any  period  by  three  justices ;  and  that  none  were 
to  obtain  a  license  but  resident  householders  of  three  years' 
standing,  who  are  or  have  been  married,  and  of  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  are  not  servants  or  retainers  to  another  person. 
Those  who  received  a  license  were  to  have  it  renewed  at  the 
end  of  every  year.  Licensed  persons  were  also  required  to 
find  security  not  to  forestall  or  engross  in  their  deahngs,  and 
not  to  buy  out  of  open  fair  or  market,  except  under  express 
license.  The  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  counties  of  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  York. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  legislature  to  do  more  to- 
wards the  discouragement  of  a  most  useful  class  of  men,  whose 
operations  are  of  such  service  to  society  in  general,  and  to  the 
poor  in  particular.  But  enactments  of  this  description  were 
loudly  demanded  by  the  people,  who  could  scarcely  get  bread 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  corn-dealer 
between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  system  introduced  in  1534,  under  which  exportation 
was  interdicted,  lasted  about  twenty  years,  and  even  during 
that  period  was  most  probably  in  a  great  degree  inoperative. 

•5  Elizabeth,  c.  1'2. 
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In  1554,  a  new  act  was  passed,*  which  restored  the  free- 
dom of  export  so  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  should  not  exceed 
Cs.  8d.,  that  of  rye  4s.,  and  that  of  barley  3s.  per  quarter. 
The  preamble  complains  that  former  acts  against  the  export- 
ation of  grain  and  provisions  had  been  evaded,  by  reason 
whereof  they  had  grown  unto  a  "  wonderful  dearth  and  ex- 
treme prices."  Under  the  present  act,  when  prices  exceeded 
6s.  8d.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  exportation  was  to  cease  ;  and 
when  it  was  under  that  price  it  could  not  be  exported  to  any 
foreign  country,  or  to  Scotland,  without  a  license,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  double  the  value  of  the  cargo  as  well  as 
the  vessel,  besides  imprisonment  of  the  master  and  mariners 
of  the  vessel  for  one  year.  The  penalty  for  exporting  a  greater 
quantity  than  was  warranted  by  the  license  was  treble  the 
value  of  the  cargo,  and  imprisonment ;  and  a  cargo  could  be 
taken  only  to  the  port  mentioned  in  the  license.  The  object 
of  the  act  was  in  effect  to  prevent  exportation  when  there 
was  not  a  suflBcient  supply  in  the  home  market,  and  to  permit 
it  to  be  sent  abroad  so  long  as  it  was  below  a  certain  price 
at  home. 

In  1562,  only  eight  years  after  the  above  act  had  been 
passed,  the  liberty  of  exportation  was  extended,  and  wheat 
might  be  carried  out  of  the  country  when  the  average  price  was 
10s.  per  quarter,  that  of  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  8s.,  and  that  of 
barley  or  malt  6s.  8d.,  per  quarter.-f*  The  better  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  law,  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted  that  the 
commodity  should  only  be  exported  from  such  ports  as  her 
majesty  might  by  proclamation  appoint. 

In  1571  a  statute  waspassed,!  which  contains  provisions  for 
settling  once  a-year  the  average  prices  by  which  exportation 
should  be  governed.  The  Lord  President  and  Council  in  the 
North,  also  the  Lord  President  and  Council  in  Wales,  and 
the  Justices  of  Assize,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
"  yearly,  shall,  upon  conference  had  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  of  the  cheapness  and  dearth  of  any  kinds  of  grain," 
determine  "  whether  it  shall  be  meet  at  any  time  to  permit 
any  grain  to  be  carried  out  of  any  port  within  the  said  several 
jurisdictions  or  limits ;  and  so  shall,  in  writing,  under  their 
hands  and  seal,  cause  and  make  a  determination  either  for 
permission  or  prohibition,  and  the  same  cause  to  be,  by  the 
eheriff  of  the  counties,  published  and  affixed  in  as  many  ac- 
customed market-towns  and  ports  within  the  said  shire  as 
they  shall  think  convenient."  The  averages,  when  once 
struck,  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  same  authorities 

•  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  &,  6.  f  6  Eliz.  c.  5.  $  13  Eliz.  c  13. 
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ordered  otherwise  ;  and  if  their  regulations  should  "  bo  hurt- 
ful to  the  country  by  means  of  dearth,  or  be  a  great  hinder* 
ance  to  tillage  by  means  of  too  much  cheapness,"  they  could 
make  the  necessary  alterations.  All  proceedings  under  this 
act  were  to  be  notified  to  the  queen  or  privy  council.  The 
statute  enacted  that,  "  for  the  better  increase  of  tillage  and  for 
maintenance  and  increase  of  the  navy  and  mariners  of  this 
realm,"  corn  might  be  exported  at  all  times  to  friendly 
countries,  when  proclamation  was  not  made  to  the  contrary. 
A  poundage  or  customs  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter  was  charged 
on  all  wheat  exported  ;  but  if  exported  under  a  special  license, 
and  not  under  the  act,  the  customs  duty  was  2s.  per  quarter. 

The  law  of  1463,  which  prohibited  importation  so  long  as  the 
price  of  wheat  was  under  6s.  8d.,  that  of  rye  under  4s.,  and 
that  of  barley  under  3s.  the  quarter,  appears  not  to  have  been 
repealed,  but  it  must  have  remained  inoperative,  from  the 
prices  seldom  or  probably  never  descending  below  these  rates. 
The  importation  of  corn,  therefore,  we  may  reckon  to  have 
been  practically  free  at  this  time,  so  far  as  the  law  could 
render  it  so. 

In  1592-3,  the  price  at  which  exportation  was  permitted 
was  raised  to  20s.  per  quarter,  and  the  customs  duty  was  fixed 
at  2s.*  In  1608-4,  the  importation  price  was  raised  to  268. 
8d,  per  quarter  ;-|-  and  in  1623,  to  32s. :j: — having  risen,  in  the 
course  of  sixty-five  years,  from  6s.  8d.  By  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28, 
unless  wheat  was  under  32s.  per  quarter,  and  other  grain  in 
proportion,  buying  corn  and  selling  it  again  was  not  permitted. 
The  king  could  restrain  the  liberty  of  exportation  by  procla- 
mation. In  1627-8  another  statute§  relative  to  the  corn 
trade  was  passed,  which,  however,  made  no  alteration  in  the 
previous  statute  of  James  I.  In  1660  a  new  scale  of  duties 
was  introduced.  When  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was 
under  44s.  the  export  duty  was  5s.  6d.,  and  when  the  price 
was  above  448.  the  duty  rose  to  6s.  8d.  Exportation  was  per- 
mitted free  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  40s. 
per  quarter.  II 

In  1663  the  corn- trade  again  became  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, and  an  act  was  passed^  which  favoured  the  corn-grower, 
or  at  any  rate  that  portion  of  the  community  connected  with 
and  dependant  upon  agriculture,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
previous  statute.  The  preamble  of  this  act  commenced  by 
asserting  that  "  the  surest  and  effectualest  means  of  promot- 
ing and  advancing  any  trade,  occupation,  or  mystery,  being 

•  35  Eliz.  c.  7.       +1  Jac.  T,  c,  25.       t  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.    §  3  Car.  I.  e.  5» 
li  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  H  15  Car.  II.  c.  7- 
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by  rendering  it  profitable  to  the  users  thereof,"  and  that, 
large  quantities  of  land  being  waste,  which  might  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  if  sufficient  encouragement  were  given  for  the 
cost  and  labour  on  the  same,  it  should  be  enacted,  with  a 
view  of  encouraging  the  application  of  capital  and  labour  to 
waste  lands,  that,  after  September  1 663,  when  wheat  did  not 
exceed  48s.  per  quarter  at  the  places  and  havens  of  shipment, 
the  export  duty  should  be  only  5s.  4d.  per  quarter.  The  de- 
mand of  the  home  market  was  not  sufficient  to  take  off 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  corn-growers,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  was  intended  to  encourage  exportation.  By  the 
same  act,  when  wheat  did  not  exceed  48s.  per  quarter,  *'  then 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  and  every  person  (not  forestalling 
nor  selling  the  same  in  the  open  market  within  three  months 
after  the  buying  thereof)  to  buy  in  open  market,  and  to  keep 
in  his  or  their  granaries  or  houses,  and  to  sell  again,  such 
corn  and  grain,"  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  latter  part  of  this  statute  may  be  regarded  as  indicating 
a  juster  view  than  others  passed  since  the  5  and  6  Edw.  VI. 
c.  14. 

In  1670  a  further  important  change  was  made  in  the  same 
direction,  exportation  being  permitted  as  long  as  wheat  should 
be  under  53s.  4d.  the  quarter,  the  customs  duty  being  only  Is. 
per  quarter.  Corn  imported  from  foreign  countries  was  at 
the  same  time  loaded  with  duties  so  heavy  as  effectually  to 
exclude  it,  being  16s.  when  the  price  in  this  country  was  at  or 
under  53s.  4d.  per  quarter,  and  8s.  when  above  that  price  and 
under  80s.  at  which  latter  price  importation  became  free,* 
The  object  of  this  act  was  to  relieve  the  agricultural  interests 
from  the  depression  under  which  they  were  labouring  from 
the  low  prices  of  produce  which  had  existed  for  twenty  years, 
more  particularly  from  1646  to  1665,  and  also  more  or  less 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  century.  Between  1617  and 
1621  wheat  fell  from  43s.  3d.  the  quarter  to  278.,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  farmers  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents.  The 
low  price  was  occasioned  by  abundant  harvests ;  "  for  remedy 
whereof  the  council  have  written  letters  into  every  shire,  and 
some  say  to  every  market-town,  to  provide  a  granary  or  store- 
house, with  a  stock  to  buy  corn,  and  keep  it  for  a  dear  year."-f- 
The  cheapness  of  wheat  was  attended  with  the  good  effect  of 
raising  the  standard  of  diet  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  who 
are  described  as  "  traversing  the  markets  to  find  out  the  finest 
wheats,  for  none  else  would  now  serve  their  use,  though  be- 
fore they  were  glad  of  the  coarser  rye-bread.""|     The  act  of 

*  22  Car.  II.  c.  13.  f  Contemporary  writers  quoted  by  Mr  Tooke  ia  hi* 

«  Hist,  of  Prices."  ±  Ibid. 
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1670  does  not  appear  to  have  answered  its  object.  Roger 
Ooke,  writing  in  ] 671,  says — "The  ends  designed  by  the 
acts  against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  of  raising  the 
rents  of  the  lands  of  England,  are  so  far  from  being  attained, 
that  the  contrary  hath  ensued  ;"*  and  he  speaks  of  a  great 
diminution  of  cultivation. 

The  harvests  of  1673-4-5  proved  defective,  and  the  same 
result  occurred  in  1677-8,  so  that  the  average  price  of  the 
seven  years  ending  1 672,  during  which  wheat  ranged  at  36s. 
the  quarter,  was  followed  in  the  seven  subsequent  years,  end- 
ing 1679,  by  an  average  of  46s.  being  a  rise  of  nearly  30  per 
cent.  Under  this  encouragement  there  was  a  considerable 
extension  of  tillage,  and  the  years  of  scarcity  being  followed 
by  twelve  abundant  seasons  in  succession,  (with  the  exception 
of  1684,  which  was  somewhat  deficient,)  the  price  of  corn  and 
grain  again  sunk  very  low.  In  the  six  years  ending  1691  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  29s.  5d.  the  quarter,  and  if  the  four 
years  ending  1691  be  taken,  the  average  price  was  only  278. 
7d.  being  lower  than  at  any  period  during  the  whole  of 
the  century.  There  was  no  competition  in  the  English 
market  with  the  foreign  grower  during  the  above-men- 
tioned years  of  low  prices ;  exportation  was  freely  permitted 
on  payment  of  a  nominal  duty ;  but  scarcely  ever  had  the 
agriculturists  been  in  so  depressed  a  state.  The  means 
which  they  took  to  relieve  themselves  will  be  noticed  in  the 
next  period. 

Before  closing  this  section  we  may  notice  the  alteration 
which  took  place  in  1670  in  the  mode  of  striking  the  average 
prices  of  corn  and  grain.  The  old  system  established  in  1 570 
(13  EHz.  c.  13)  was  acted  upon  until  1685,  the  Corn  Act  of 
1670  having  neglected  the  necessary  directions  for  an  altera- 
tion. These  were  made  by  a  statute  which  enacted  that  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  in  counties  wherein  foreign  corn  might  be 
imported,  may,  at  quarter-sessions,  by  the  oaths  of  two  per- 
sons duly  qualified,  that  is,  possessed  of  freehold  estates  of 
the  annual  value  of  L.20,  or  leasehold  estates  of  L.50,  and 
not  being  corn-dealers,  and  by  such  other  means  as  they  shall 
see  fit,  determine  the  market  price  of  middling  English  corn, 
which  is  to  be  certified  on  oath,  hung  up  in  some  public  place, 
and  sent  to  the  chief  officer  at  the  custom-house  in  each  disr- 
trict. 

Second  Period.—From  1689  to  1773. 

In  1689,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  the  landowners 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  very  important  measure.  The  high 
prices  of  the  seven  years  ending  1679  had  doubtless  encour- 

*  Contemporary  writers  quoted  by  Mr  Tooke  in  his  "  Hist,  of  Prices," 
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aged  tillage,  and  a  succession  of  favourable  seasons  had,  under 
these  circumstances,  led  to  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce.  Exportation  of  corn  therefore  was  not 
only  to  be  permitted  as  heretofore,  but  actually  encouraged 
by  bounties.  The  statute  for  granting  bounties  is  entitled 
*'  An  Act  for  Encouraging  the  Exportation  of  Corn."*  The 
preamble  stated  that  it  had  been  "  found  by  experience  that 
the  exportation  of  corn  and  grain  into  foreign  countries,  when 
the  price  thereof  is  at  a  low  rate  in  this  kingdom,  hath  been 
a  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  owners  of  land,  but  to  the 
traders  of  this  kingdom  in  general ;"  and  clauses  were  enacted 
granting  5s.  the  quarter  on  the  exportation  of  wheat,  so  long 
as  the  home  price  did  not  exceed  48s. ;  with  other  bounties  of 
smaller  amount  upon  the  exportation  of  barley,  malt,  and  rye. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  farmers  and  landholders  would  thus 
be  relieved  from  the  distress  arising  from  low  prices.  They 
were  in  possession  of  a  market,  the  sole  supply  of  which  they 
had  secured  to  themselves  by  the  act  of  1670,  and  by  the 
Bounty  Act  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  market  being 
overstocked  by  their  own  commodity. 

The  seven  years  immediately  succeeding  1693  were  remark- 
able for  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons.  In  the  four 
years  ending  1691,  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  27s.  7d. 
the  quarter,  but  in  the  four  years  preceding  and  including 
1699  it  reached  56s.  6d.  The  bounty  was  inoperative 
during  this  period,  and  was  suspended  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  9th  of  February  1699  to  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber 1700.  Nevertheless,  in  order  that  no  fears  might  be  ex- 
cited by  this  temporary  suspension,  the  preamble  contained 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  statute  granting  the  bounty 
"  was  grounded  upon  the  highest  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  has  succeeded,  to  the  greatest  benefit  and  advantage 
to  the  nation  by  the  greatest  encouragement  of  tillage.""-!- 
Before  this  temporary  act  had  expired,  another  act  was 
passed,  I  in  1700,  by  which  the  encouragement  of  the  home 
corn-grower  was  carried  still  further  by  the  abolition  of  all 
the  then  existing  duties  on  the  export  of  corn.  "  From 
1697  to  1773  the  total  excess  of  exports  was  30,968,366 
quarters,  upon  which  export  bounties,  amounting  to  L. 6, 237,1  76 
were  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue."§  In  1750  the  sum  of 
L.324,176  was  paid  in  bounties  on  corn.  The  exports  of 
1748-9-50  (during  which,  moreover,  the  price  of  wheat  fell 
from32s.l0^d.  to  28s.  lOfd.  the  quarter)  amounted  to  2,120,000 

♦  1  Wm.  &  Mary,  o.  12.      f  12  Wm.  III.  c.  1.       i^:  11  &  12  Wm.  III.  c.  20. 
§  Report  of  Commous  oa  Agric  Distress,  1821. 
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quarters  of  wheat,  ana  of  aii  kinds  ot'  corn  and  grain  to 
3,825,000  quarters.  This  was  the  resuit  of  a  cycle  of  abund- 
ant years.  In  the  twenty-three  years  from  1692  to  1715, 
says  Mr  Tooke,in  his  elaborate"  History  of  Prices/' there  were 
eleven  bad  seasons,  during  which  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
45s.  8d.  the  quarter  ;  in  the  fifty  years  ending  1765  there  were 
only  five  deficient  harvests,  and  the  average  price  for  the 
whole  half-century  ranged  at  34s.  lid. ;  or,  taking  the  ten 
years  ending  1751,  during  which  the  crops  were  above  an 
average,  the  price  of  wheat  was  only  29s.  2id.  the  quarter. 

These  years  of  plenty  seem  to  have  been  a  very  happy 
period  to  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Adam  Smith  refers  to 
"the  peculiarly  happy  circumstances"  of  the  country  during 
these  times  of  plenty  ;  and  Mr  Hallara  describes  the  reign  of 
George  II.  as  "  the  most  prosperous  period  that  England 
had  ever  experienced."  The  effect  was  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  during  the  plentiful  seasons  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, and  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  was  marked 
by  the  enjoyment  of  greater  comforts  and  the  resort  to  a  su- 
perior diet,  which  their  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life 
enabled  them  to  obtain.  "  Bread  made  of  wheat  is  become 
more  generally  the  food  of  the  labouring  people,"  observes 
the  author  of  the  "  Corn  Tracts,"  writing  in  1765.  Eeferring 
to  the  same  period,  Mr  Malthus  remarks : — "  It  is  well  known 
that  during  this  period  the  price  of  corn  fell  considerably, 
while  the  wages  of  labour  are  stated  to  have  I'isen.  During 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  first 
twenty  of  the  eighteenth,  the  average  price  of  corn  was  such 
as,  compared  with  the  wages  of  labour,  would  enable  the  la- 
bourer to  purchase  with  a  day's  earnings  two-thirds  of  a 
peck  of  wheat.  From  1720  to  1750  the  price  of  wheat  had 
so  fallen,  while  wages  had  risen,  that,  instead  of  two-thirds, 
the  labourer  could  purchase  the  whole  of  a  peck  of  wheat  with 
a  day's  labour."  Mr  Malthus  adds  that  the  result  of  this  in- 
creased command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  was  not  attended 
with  an  increase  of  population  exclusively — "  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  increased  net  wages  was  expended  in  a  marked 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  food  consumed,  and  a  decided 
elevation  in  the  standard  of  their  comforts  and  conveniencies." 
Trade  was  flourishing  and  the  exports  and  imports  progress- 
ively increasing  during  this  period  of  abundance. 

The  cycle  of  good  seasons  which  the  country  had  for  so  long 
a  period  fortunately  enjoyed  (for  twenty-six  years,  from  1730 
to  1755,  there  had  been  only  one  unfavourable  season)  v.'as 
followed  by  a  succession  of  bad  years,  in  which  the  harvests 
proved  as  deficient  as  they  had  before  been  abjindant.     From 
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1765  to  1775  there  was  a  very  frequent  recurrence  of  unfavour- 
able years,  and  the  last  five  years  of  this  period  were  all  of 
this  character.  In  1766  the  quartern  loaf  was  selling  in 
London  at  Is.  6d. ;  addresses  were  sent  up  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  complaining  of  general  distress ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  suspending  exportation,  and  for  enforc- 
ing the  laws  against  forestallers  and  regraters.  Exportation 
was  suspended  also  in  the  following  year,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  1770  and  1771.  In  1772  importation  was  allowed  duty 
free  to  the  1st  of  May  1773  ;  and  in  this  latter  year  the  citj 
of  London  offered  a  bounty  of  4s.  per  quarter  for  20,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  to  be  imported  between  March  and  June. 
The  average  prices  of  wheat  had  risen  from  29s.  2|d.  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1751  to  51s.  for  the  ten  years  ending  1774, 
being  an  advance  of  75  per  cent.  The  excess  of  exports  from 
1742  to  1751  had  been  4,700,509  quarters  of  wheat,  and,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  grain,  had  amounted  to  8,869,190  quar- 
ters, but  from  1766  to  1775  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  to 
the  extent  of  1,363,149  quarters  of  wheat  and  3,782,734  of 
corn  and  grain  of  all  kinds.  The  old  corn-law  of  1689,  under 
which  a  bounty  on  exportation  had  been  granted,  was  now  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  in  consequence  of  the  high  range  of  prices  in 
the  home  market.  The  right  to  export  had  been  frequently  sus- 
pended, though  only  for  short  periods,  in  the  hope  that  more 
plentiful  harvests  or  the  greater  extension  of  tillage  would  again 
bring  back  the  old  state  of  things.  These  suspensions  of  tho 
bounty  excited  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  agriculturists.  "  From 
the  year  1776  to  the  present  time  (1773)  we  have  had  a  per- 
petual shifting  policy,  in  which  nothing  has  been  permanent.  .  . 
Every  year  has  produced  a  temporary  act  suspending  the 
operation  of  those  laws  which  had  proved  of  such  excellent 
utiHty.* 

The  increase  of  population  after  the  peace  of  1 763  was 
rapidly  advancing  with  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
In  the  reign  of  George  I.  there  had  only  been  sixteen  inclosure 
acts  passed ;  in  the  succeeding  reign  there  were  226  ;  but. 
stimulated  by  the  high  prices  resulting  from  deficient  harvests, 
the  number  of  such  acts  from  1760  to  1772  inclusive  amounted 
to  585.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  had  increased 
upwards  of  two  millions  during  the  century,  being,  according 
to  the  best  estimates,  5,134,000  at  its  commencement,  and  in 
1770  about  7,227,000  In  the  first  Jl/ti/  years  of  the  century 
the  increase  of  population  amounted  only  to  17  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  twenty  years  ending  1770  the  rate  of  acceleration  was 
Diore  than  doubled,  being  19  per  cent. 

*  Arthur  Young's  "  Political  Arithmetic,"  177'^. 
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Before  passing  to  the  next  eroch  in  the  history  of  the  corn- 
trade  we  shall  notice  vho  alterations  which  took  place  in  the 
mode  of  ascertainin.":  the  average  prices  of  corn  and  grain. 
Several  acts  for  this  purpose  were  made,  in  one  of  which, 
passed  in  1 729,  the  preamble  states  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  had  "  neglected  to  settle  the  price  of  corn  at  their  quar- 
ter-sessions after  Michaelmas  last,  and  to  return  certificates 
thereof  to  the  chief  officer  and  collector  of  the  customs  resid- 
ing in  the  respective  ports  where  the  said  corn  or  grain  has 
been  or  may  be  imported,  by  means  whereof  the  said  officers 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  charge  the  customs  and  duty  due  for 
such  corn ;  which  has  been,  and  may  be,  a  great  loss  to  the 
revenue,  and  a  detriment  to  the  farmers  and  fair  traders." 
To  remedy  the  negligence  of  the  gentry,  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms were  empowered  to  settle  the  averages. 

In  1732  an  attempt  was  again  made  "for  the  better  ascer- 
taining the  common  prices  of  middling  English  corn  and  grain, 
and  for  preventing  the  fraudulent  importation  of  corn  and 
grain."  After  1st  June  ]  732,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
counties  which  contained  ports  of  importation,  were  to  charge 
the  grand  jury  at  quarter-sessions  to  make  inquiry  and  pre- 
sentment upon  oath  of  the  common  market  prices,  which  were 
to  be  certified  to  the  officers  at  the  ports  specified.  The  aver- 
ages were,  however,  only  to  be  taken  four  times  a-year. 

In  1766  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  London  were  em- 
powered to  settle  the  price  of  middling  English  corn  and  grain 
in  January  and  July,  in  addition  to  the  former  periods  of 
April  and  October. 

It  was  not  until  1770  that  returns  of  prices  were  directea 
to  be  made  weekly.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed,  on  the 
ground  that  a  "  register  of  the  prices  at  which  corn  is  sold  in 
the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain  will  be  of  public  and 
general  advantage."  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  to  order 
returns  to  be  made  weekly  of  the  prices  of  British  corn  and 
grain  from  such  towns  in  each  county  as  they  thought  proper  ; 
the  number  of  towns  selected  in  each  county  not  being  more 
than  six  nor  less  than  two.  The  Treasury  was  to  appoint  a 
receiver  of  corn  returns,  who  was  to  publish  an  abstract  of 
the  weekly  returns  in  the  "  London  Gazette,"  and  four  times 
a-year  certify  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace  the  prices  which  were 
respectively  prevalent  in  each  county.  The  publication  of  the 
averages  weekly  was  a  most  beneficial  innovation. 

In  ]  772  an  important  act*  was  passed  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal corn-trade,  and  several  ancient  restrictions  in  old  statutes 

*  \2  Geo.  III.  c.  71. 
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were  removed  on  the  ground  that.  "  by  preventing  a  free  trade 
in  the  said  commodities,  [corn,  flour,  cattle,  &c.J  they  have 
a  tendency  to  discourage  the  growth  and  enhance  the  price  of 
the  same,  which  statutes,  put  into  execution,  would  bring 
great  distress  on  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom." 

Third  Period.— From  1773  to  1 791. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Corn  Act  of  1773*  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  previous  laws  had  greatly  tended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  tillage  and  navigation.  It  added  that,  on 
account  of  the  small  supplies  on  hand  and  scanty  crops,  it  had 
been  frequently  necessary  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
and  that  a  permanent  law  on  the  corn- trade  "would  afford 
encouragement  to  the  farmer,  be  the  means  of  increasing  the 
growth  of  that  necessary  commodity,  and  of  affording  a  cheaper 
and  more  constant  supply  to  tlie  poor."  And  the  act  then  fixes 
the  following  scale  of  duties,  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  January  1774  : — Whenever  the  price  of  middling  British 
wheat,  at  ports  of  importation,  was  ator  above  48s.  per  quarter, 
a  duty  of  only  6d.  per  quarter  was  to  be  taken  on  all  foreign 
wheat  imported  during  the  continuance  of  that  price.  When 
the  price  was  at  or  above  44s.,  exportation  and  the  bounty 
together  were  to  cease  ;  and  the  carrying  of  British  grain  coast- 
wise ceased  also.  Under  this  act,  corn  and  grain  might  be 
shipped  to  Ireland  when  exportation  was  prohibited  from  that 
country.  Foreign  corn  warehoused  under  bond  in  twenty-five 
ports  of  Great  Britain  mentioned  in  the  act  might  be  re- 
exported duty  free.  Adam  Smith's  opinion  of  this  act  was,  that, 
•'  though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it  is  the  best  which  the  interests, 
prejudices,  and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  of;  it  may 
perhaps  (he  adds)  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better ."'f 
This  expectation  has  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled. 

The  home  market  was  novr  opened  to  foreign  supplies  of 
corn  under  much  more  advantageous  terms  than  before.  Im- 
portation was  constant  and  considerable,  and  prices  were 
steadier  on  the  whole,  during  the  eighteen  years  from  1775 
to  1792,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  five  seasons  in 
which  the  harvests  were  more  or  less  deficient  than  they  had 
been  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1773.  The  balance  of  imports 
of  wheat  was  now  decidedly  against  this  country.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  1769  the  excess  of  exports  had  amounted  to 
1,384,561  quarters  ;  but  in  the  next  ten  years,  ending  1779, 
the  excess  was  on  the  side  of  the  imports  to  the  extent  of 

*  13  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  ■\  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv,  chap.  6. 
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431,666  quarters  ;  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  1789  there  was 
an  excess  on  the  same  side  amounting  to  233,502  quarters. 
The  extension  of  tillage  which  took  place  was  certainly  more 
likely  to  be  permanent  than  when  it  had  been  caused  by  the 
artificial  stimulus  that  had  previously  been  maintained.  From 
17G0  to  1780  the  number  of  acres  enclosed  under  local  acts 
was  1,912,350;  in  the  ten  years  ending  1789  the  proportion 
had  fallen  off,  the  number  of  acres  enclosed  being  450,180. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  was  45s.  the  quarter  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1779,  and  45s.  9d.  in  the  ten  years  ending  1789. 
The  extension  of  cultivation  in  the  twenty  years  from  1760  to 
1780,  together  v.ith  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  sufficed 
for  the  increased  demands  of  the  country,  without  breaking  up 
so  much  fresh  land. 

The  landed  interest,  however,  alleged  that  the  act  of  1773 
had  rendered  England  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the 
supply  of  corn.  The  bounty  by  which  the  corn-growers  had 
formerly  profited,  and  which  they  were  led  to  anticipate  would 
still  be  secured  to  them,  had  never  come  into  operation  under 
this  act ;  and  hence  a  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  amongst 
them  against  the  existing  corn-law,  which  they  had  sufficient 
interest  in  the  legislature  to  get  altered  in  1791. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period  the  average 
prices  of  corn  were  struck  four  times  a-year,  at  the  quarter- 
sessions,  and  they  could  not  be  altered  between  the  interval  of 
one  quarter-session  and  another.  In  1774,  however,  an  act  was 
passed,*  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  June,  by  which 
exportation  was  regulated  by  the  price  on  the  market-day  pre- 
ceding the  shipment ;  thus  adopting  the  real  average  price  at 
the  time,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  average  which  existed 
three  months  before. 

Six  years  afterwards,  in  the  session  1780-1, -j*  it  was  enacted 
that  the  prices  of  English  corn  for  the  port  of  London  and  the 
ports  of  Kent  and  Essex  should  be  determined  by  the  averages 
taken  at  the  London  Corn  Exchange.  The  weekly  average 
was  to  regulate  the  exportation  ;  but  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  and  grain  was  regulated  by  averages  struck  only  once  a 
quarter. 

In  the  session  of  1788-9  new  regulations  were  framed, t 
applying  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  and  in  each  a  number  of  the  principal  market 
towns  was  selected,  in  which,  and  at  the  seaports,  the  price  of 
corn  was  to  be  ascertained  for  each  district.  Weekly  returns 
were  to  be  made  to  the  receiver  in  London,  who,  on  the  1st  of 


14  Geo.  111.  c.  61.  t  21  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  +  29  Geo.  III.  c  68. 
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February,  May,  August,  and  November,  was  to  compute  from 
thereturns  of  the  six  preceding  weeks  the  average  price  of  each 
description  of  British  corn  and  grain,  (with  the  exception  of 
oats,  the  averages  of  which  were  to  be  computed  on  the  returns 
of  the  twelve  preceding  weeks.)  The  aggregate  average  of  the 
six  weeks  (and  for  oats  of  the  twelve  weeks)  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs  in  each  district,  and  to 
regulate  the  importation  at  each  port  of  the  said  district.  The 
export  trade  was  still  regulated  by  the  weekly  averages.  Under 
this  act  each  of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  was  treated  as 
distinct  in  itself,  and  counties  on  one  side  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  exporting  their  surplus  produce  to  a  foreign  market, 
while  those  on  the  other  side  were  under  the  necessity  of 
importing. 

Fourth  Period.— From  1791  to  1804. 

The  new  corn-law  of  1791  was  founded  upon  stricter 
principles  than  that  of  1773.  It  enacted  that  after  Novem- 
ber ]5,  1791,  the  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  should  be  paid 
when  wheat  was  under  44s.,  and  that,  when  wheat  was  at 
or  above  46s.,  exportation  was  to  cease.  The  new  scale  of  im- 
port duties  was  as  follows : — For  wheat  under  50s  per  quarter 
the  "  high  duty*"  of  24s.  3d.  was  payable  ;  at  50s.  but  under 
64s.,  the  "  first  low  duty"  of  2s.  6d. ;  at  or  above  54s.  the 
''  second  low  duty"  of  6d.  was  payable-  The  protecting  price 
was  thus  raised  from  48s.  to  54s.  the  quarter;  and  this  main 
feature  of  the  act  was  intended  to  shut  out  supplies  from 
abroad,  and  of  course  to  raise  prices  at  home.  The  duty  of 
21s.  3d.,  so  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  was  under  50s.  the 
quarter,  was  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 

The  thirteen  years  from  1791  to  1804  form  a  very  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Under  the  compara- 
tively free  system  established  by  the  Corn  Act  of  1 773,  the 
excess  of  imports  had  been  comparatively  trifling ;  but  under 
an  act  expressly  constructed  to  prevent  importation  as  far  as 
possible,  the  excess  of  imports  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1791 
to  1 803  amounted  to  6,458,901  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
flour,  and  enormous  sacrifices  were  made  to  obtain  this  quan- 
tity. The  seasons  in  their  courses  fought  against  the  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature ;  and  the  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies  was  never  so  complete  as  at  the  very  period  when 
hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the  produce  of  the  home 
grower  would  prove  sufficiently  ample  for  the  wants  of  the 
country. 

The  effects  of  the  different  years  of  scarcity  just  at  the  close 
of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
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cannot  be  passed  over  without  a  cursory  notice.  The  harvest 
of  1793  had  been  below  an  average,  and  those  of  the  two 
following  years  were  decidedly  deficient.  The  average  price 
of  wheat  rose  from  Sos.  7d.,  in  January  1795,  to  108s.  4d.  in 
August,  Parliament  met  in  October,  when  the  King's  speech 
alluded  to  the  "  very  high  price  of  grain"  as  a  subject  of  "  the 
greatest  anxiety."  In  the  following  month  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  scarcity  and  the 
means  of  removing  it.  Monopoly,  forestalling,  and  regrating 
were  alleged  to  be  among  the  causes  of  the  dearth,  and  Lord 
Kenyon,  at  the  Salop  assizes,  threatened  to  inflict  the  "  full 
vengeance  of  the  law"  upon  those  parties  who  should  be  found 
guilty  of  these  practices.  The  deficiency  in  the  crops  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh ;  and,  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply,  an  act  was  passed,  granting  a 
bounty  of  from  16s.  to  20s.  the  quarter,  according  to  the 
quality,  on  wheat  from  the  south  of  Europe,  till  the  quantity 
should  amount  to  400,  000  quarters  ;  and  from  America  till  it 
should  amount  to  500,000  quarters  ;  and  12s.  to  15s.  from  any 
other  part  of  Europe  till  it  should  amount  to  the  same  quan- 
tity ;  the  bounty  to  be  8s,  and  10s.  after  that  quantity  was 
exceeded.  Neutral  vessels  laden  with  grain  were  forcibly 
seized  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  masters  compelled  to  sell 
their  cargoes  to  the  government  agents.  The  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  bound  themselves  by  a  written  pledge  to 
observe  the  utmost  frugality  in  the  use  of  bread  in  their  respec- 
tive households ;  and  engaged  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
wheat  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  usual  quantity  consumed  in 
ordinary  times,  unless  the  average  price  of  wheat  should  be 
reduced  to  8s.  the  bushel.  The  hair-powder  tax  was  imposed 
at  this  period,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  consumption  of 
wheat. 

The  high  price  of  wheat  produced  severe  distress.  The 
agricultural  districts  were  disturbed  by  riots,  and  that  fatal 
measure — the  allowance  system — was  introduced.  For  the 
next  two  or  three  years  the  harvests  were  more  favourable,  until 
the  disastrous  season  of  1799.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at 
the  commencement  of  that  year  was  49s,  6d.  the  quarter,  but 
in  December  it  had  risen  to  94s.  2d. ;  and  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year  the  prospects  of  scarcity  had 
become  so  formidable,  that  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  deficiency  in  the 
last  crop.  .In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee, recourse  was  again  had  to  a  bounty  ;  and  an  act  was 
passed,  oifering  to  the  importer  the  difierence  between  the 
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average  price  of  English  wheat,  in  the  second  week  after  ira 
portation,  and  908.  on  wheat  from  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America ;  80s.  from  che  Baltic  and  Germany  ;    and  908 
from  Archangel,  if  imported  before  the  1st  of  October  1800. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  also  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  passed 
through  its  various  stages  on  the  following  day,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  bread  until  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  baked 
Notwithstanding  these  prospective  remedies,  the  average  price 
of  wheat  continued  to  advance,  and,  in  June  1800,  was  134s.  5d. 
the  quarter.    Considerable  importations  brought  down  the  price 
to  96s.  2d.  in  August ;  but  in  December  it  had  again  advanced 
to  133s.  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest  of 
1800. 

Parliament  was  assembled  in  November  1800  at  an  earlier 
period  than  had  been  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
measures  to  remedy  the  severe  distress  of  the  times,  arising 
from  the  high  prices  of  provisions.     The  speech  from   the 
throne  alluded  to  the  supposition  of  combination  and  fraudu- 
lent practices  for  the  purposeof  raising  the  priceof  grain,  which 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  denied.     A  select  com- 
mittee of  the  commons  was  again  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  existing  high  prices,  and  by  the  end  of  December 
this  committee  had  presented  six  reports  to  the  house,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  was  stated  to  be  one- 
fourth,  and  that  the  old  supplies  were  exhausted  before  harvest. 
The  committee  suggested  a  variety  of  remedies  to  meet  the 
emergency.     Among   other  things    they   recommended   the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  a 
bounty  on  importation,  also  from  a  recommendation  from  per- 
sons in  authority,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  the  general 
practice  of  economy  and  frugality  in  all  articles  of  food  ;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  call  upon  the  other  house  of  parliament 
to  join  in  an  address  to  the  throne,  requesting  his  majesty  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  recommendation  of  this  suggestion. 
A  royal  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly,  and  was  widely 
circulated  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    An  act  was  also  passed,  guaranteeing  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  of  foreign  wheat  in  the  third  week 
after  importation   and  100s.   to   the  importer  of  all  wheat 
weighing  53lbs.  per  bushel,  if  imported  within  the  time  limited 
by  the  act.     The  advance  of  prices  continued  unchecked  in 
spite  of  the  various  plans  adopted  to  lower  them;  and,  in 
March  1801,  wheat  averaged  lot)S.  2d.  the  quarter,  or,  taking 
the  imperial   measure  now  in  use,  20s.  the  bushel ;  barley 
averaged  90s.  7d.  the  quarter,  and  oats  47s.  2(1.     The  import- 
ations of  the  Year  were,  wheat,  1,424,766  quarters ;  barley, 
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113,966;  oats,  588,043.     For  four  weeks  the  quartern  loaf 
in  London  was  as  high  as  is,  lOid. 

The  agricultural  districts  were  again  disturbed  by  riots,  and 
the  allowance  system,  introduced  as  a  mode  of  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  poorest  class,  was  becoming  firmly  established. 
They  must  otherwise  have  actually  perished  ;  and  even  the 
classes  above  them  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  for 
the  rise  of  wages  and  the  contributions  of  parishes,  and  the  aids 
afforded  by  friends  and  by  private  charity.  All  these  artificial 
modes  of  adjustment  were  miserable  expedients,  and  necessarily 
fell  far  short  of  placing  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit 
in  the  condition  of  comfort  which  they  enjoyed  when  the  price 
of  food  was  low  from  the  effects  of  abundance.  The  money 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  order  to  have  been  equal 
to  those  which  he  received  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  should 
have  risen  to  about  80s.  per  week.  Arthur  Young  gives  a  list 
of  articles  which,  when  the  labourer  was  paid  5s.  per  week, 
he  could  have  purchased  with  that  Ss.,  namely,  a  bushel  of  malt, 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  pound  of  butter,  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  a 
pennyworth  of  tobacco;  and  he  states  that  in  1801  these  articles 
would  have  cost  him  26s.  5d.  while,  wages  having  risen  only  to 
9s.,  and  the  allowance  from  the  parish  being  estimated  at  6s. 
his  real  wages  were  still  lis.  6d.  less  than  under  the  former 
period.  Thus  even  the  parish  allowance,  which  equalled  two- 
thirds  of  his  wages,  left  him  in  a  state  of  distress.  There  is 
a  table  in  the  Appendix  to  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
on  the  subject  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  which  shews 
that  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  had  risen  200 
per  cent,  in  1800  as  compared  with  1773.  Both  in  1795  and 
1800  Mr  Whitbread  had  proposed  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
wages  of  labour  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and  fixing  a  mini- 
mum of  wages,  but  such  an  expedient  was  wisely  rejected. 
The  rise  of  wages,  without  which  actual  starvation  would  have 
ensued,  inadequate  as  it  proved,  was  better  than  such  a  plan. 
Several  trades  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  advance  ;  and  fron 
the  statements  of  the  tailors  and  printers  of  London,  in  sup- 
port of  their  claims,  we  take  the  following  particulars : — The 
wages  of  the  former  class  of  workmen,  from  1777  to  1795,  had 
averaged  21s.  9d.  per  week,  and  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  being  7id.,  they  could  purchase  thirty-six  loaves  with  a 
week's  wages.  During  the  scarcity  of  1795  their  wages  had 
been  advanced  to  25s.,  and  in  1801  to  27s.,  in  which  latter 
year  a  week's  wages  would  purchase  only  18^  quartern  loaves. 
The  wages  of  compositors  had  been  advanced  from  24s.  to 
27s.  in  1795,  and  to  SOs.  in  1801.  The  advance  in  the  wages 
of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  and  artisans  of  a  similar 
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stamp  was  inconsiderable,  'i'be  salaries  of  persons  holding 
official  situations  under  the  government  were  also  increased. 
The  misery  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  during  the  years  of 
scarcity  is  shewn  by  the  diminished  number  of  marriages, 
which,  from  79,477  in  1798,  were  reduced  to  67,288  in  1801. 

The  fallacy  that  wages  advance  with  the  price  of  food  was 
never  more  glaringly  displayed  than  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is 
still  a  prevalent  notion  that  there  is  a  connexion  between 
high  prices  of  provisions  and  high  wages,  though,  seventy 
years  ago,  Adam  Smith  had  shewn  (and  his  doctrine  on  this 
subject  has  never  been  controverted) — 1.  That  the  real  wages 
of  labour  rise  in  a  year  of  plenty  and  diminish  in  a  season 
of  scarcity.  In  the  former,  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
employers  of  industry  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  industrious  people,  and,  as  masters  wanting 
workmen  bid  against  each  other,  money  wages  may  also  rise. 
2.  That  a  year  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  diminishes  the 
funds  for  the  employment  of  labour ;  persons  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  who  bid  against  one  another  in  order  to 
get  it,  and  wages  fall.  3.  That,  in  the  ordinary  variations  of 
the  price  of  provisions,  these  two  opposite  causes  are  counter- 
balanced, which  is  one  reason  why  the  wages  of  labour  are 
more  steady  and  permanent  than  the  price  of  provisions.*  In 
the  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Corn  Laws 
in  1814  there  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the 
scarcity  of  1812  on  wages.  Mr  Milne,  a  landowner,  stated 
that  a  certain  description  of  farm-labour,  which,  twenty-five 
years  before,  had  cost  him  Ss.,  and  which  a  neighbour  of  his 
had  paid  Ss.  for  two  or  three  years  before,  was  executed  dur- 
ing a  period  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  for  2s.  6d.,  the  cause 
of  this  difference  being,  as  he  alleged,  "  that  a  great  many  la- 
bourers were  idle  from  having  little  work,  in  consequence  of 
those  employed  doing  double  work." 

There  was  one  class  to  whom  the  period  of  this  memorable 
dearth  was  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  that  is,  as  Mr  Tooke 
states,  "  to  the  landlords,  who  were  raising,  or  had  the  prospect 
of  soon  raising,  their  rents  ;  and  to  the  farmers,  who  were  real- 
izing enormous  gains  pending  the  currency  of  their  leases." 
Arthur  Young  estimated  the  additional  sum  received  by  the 
corn-growers  in  1795-6,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
twelve  years  ending  1794,  at  L. 19,533,849,  allowing  one-fifth 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  wheat-crop.  This  large  sum  in  the 
first  instance  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers. 
and  the  landlords  next  advanced  their  claims  to  a  portion  of 
the  advantage,  and  raised  their  rents. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  bcok  i.  chap,  %'iiu 
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A  tolerably  abundant  harvest  in  1801  happily  put  an  end 
to  the  great  dearth.  In  March  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  155s.  the  quarter  ;  in  June,  with  the  prospect  of  a  favour- 
able harvest,  it  was  129s.  8d.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
price  had  fallen  to  75s.  6d.  In  the  two  following  years  the 
harvests,  though  not  very  abundant,  were  favourable,  and  a 
further  depression  of  prices  took  place.  At  the  close  of  1802 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  578.  Id.  the  quarter;  early  in 
1803,  52s.  Sd. ;  and  at  a  corresponding  period  in  1804  the 
average  price  was  as  low  as  49s.  6d.  Meetings  were  now  held 
in  the  agricultural  counties  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
parliament  for  additional  protection  to  agriculture,  the  act  of 
1790-1,  which  had  raised  the  free  import  price*  from  488.  to 
64fl.,  having  been  unsuccessful.  This  brings  us  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  fourth  period. 

The  act  of  1790-1  consolidated,  amended,  and  repealed  a 
number  of  old  statutes  relating  to  the  corn-trade ;  amongst 
the  latter,  the  15  Charles  II.  c.  7,  which  prohibited  buying 
corn  to  sell  again,  and  laying  up  corn  in  warehouses.  It  also 
permitted  foreign  corn  and  grain  to  be  bonded  in  the  King's 
warehouses,  the  duty  to  be  payable  only  when  taken  out  for 
home  consumption.  The  object  of  this  beneficial  clause  is 
stated  as  follows : — "  To  promote  and  extend  the  commerce 
of  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom  in  foreign  corn,  and  to  pro- 
vide stores  which  may  always  be  ready  for  the  relief  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  times  of  dearth." 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  however,  interfered  with 
trade  to  a  vexatious  and  injurious  extent.  When  foreign 
exportation  was  not  allowed  at  any  particular  port,  not  even 
home  produce  could  be  carried  thence  coastwise,  even  to  a 
port  at  which  exportation  was  at  the  time  taking  place. 
Foreign  vessels  might,  however,  change  their  destination  to 
any  port  where  importation  was  permitted,  if,  on  their  arrival 
at  that  for  which  their  cargo  had  been  shipped,  importation 
had  ceased  to  be  allowed.  The  country  was  still  divided  into 
so  many  independent  sections,  and  this  regulation  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  which  was  divided  into  four  districts. 
For  the  purposes  of  exportation,  the  weekly  averages  of  each 
district  were  cited,  and  for  importation,  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  preceding  the  15th  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November.  Thus  the  one  varied  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
latter  was  only  changed  four  times  a-year. 

Fifth  Period.— From  1804  to  1815. 
On  the  13th  of  April  1804,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

*  There  was  a  uotninal  duty  of  €d. 
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quer  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  principle  and  operation  of  the  Corn  Regulation 
Act  of  1791,  and  to  determine  whether  the  scale  which  it 
fixed  for  the  regulation  of  imports  and  exports  was  now  ap- 
plicable. On  the  14th  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  committee 
presented  their  report,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  act 
alluded  to  required  "  very  material  alteration."  On  the  14th 
of  June  the  committee  presented  a  second  report,  in  which 
their  convictions  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  new  legislative 
measure  on  the  trade  in  corn  are  thus  stated : — "  It  appears 
to  your  committee  that  the  price  of  corn  from  1791  to  the  har- 
vest of  1803  has  been  very  irregular ;  but,  upon  an  average, 
increased  in  a  great  degree  by  the  years  of  scarcity,  has  in 
general  yielded  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower.  The  casual  high 
prices,  however,  have  had  the  efiect  of  stimulating  industry, 
and  bringing  into  culture  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  which, 
combined  with  the  two  last  productive  seasons,  has  occasioned 
such  a  depression  in  the  value  of  grain,  as,  it  is  feared,  will 
greatly  tend  to  the  discouragement  of  agriculture,  unless 
maintained  by  the  support  of  parhament."  The  committee 
Pounded  their  recommendations  for  protection  on  "  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the  unavoidable  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  farmer  in  the  year  1791,  and  to  tho 
farmer  at  the  present  time."  Their  views  prevailed  also  in 
the  legislature,  where  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  them  was  intro- 
duced on  the  20th  of  June. 

The  scale  for  the  admission  of"  foreign  corn  established  by 
the  act  of  1804  was  as  follows: — Wheat  under  63s.  per  quar- 
ter, the  "  high  duty  "  of  24s.  3d.  payable ;  at  63s,  and  under 
66s.,  the  "  first  low  duty ;  "  and  at  or  above  66s.,  the  "  second 
low  duty,"  which  amounted  only  to  6d.  The  free  import,  or 
nominal  duty  price,  was  thus  raised  from  54s.,  at  which  it 
stood  in  the  act  of  1790-1,  to  66s. — an  increase  of  12s.  The 
bounty  of  5s.  on  exportation  was  to  be  paid  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  at  or  under  48s. ;  and  when  the  average 
rose  to  54s.  exportation  to  be  prohibited.  The  two  latter 
enactments  proved  totally  inoperative. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  rose,  a  circumstance  which  was  at  first 
attributed  by  many  to  that  measure.  Between  March  and 
December,  the  average  price  had  increased  from.  49s.  6d.  the 
quarter  to  86s.  2d. ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  new  act  on  account  of  its  alleged  operation  on 
prices.  The  crops  in  1804,  however,  proved  very  deficient ; 
and  it  is  therefore  more  correct  to  attribute  the  rise  to  this 
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cause.  In  the  three  following  seasons  the  harvests  were  not 
abundant,  and,  in  the  five  years  from  1S08  to  1812,  they  were 
very  deficient.  In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  latter  year, 
the  average  prices  were — for  wheat,  155s. ;  barley,  79s.  lOd. 
and  oats,  66s.  2d. ;  and  Mr  Tooke  says,*  that  in  Mark  Lane 
the  finest  Dantzic  wheat  fetched  180s.,  and  oats,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  were  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  84'S.  the 
quarter. 

Coincident  with  the  unfavourable  seasons  during  this  period, 
there  was  the  effect  of  the  great  war  in  which  we  were  then 
engaged,  which  in  various  ways  increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and,  by  impeding  commercial  intercourse,  rendered  it 
difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  suppHes  from  abroad  at  a 
time  when  our  own  harvests  were  inadequate.  These  obstacles 
were  at  one  time  so  serious,  from  the  effect  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  and  the  American  Non-intercourse  Act,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  total  exclusion  from  the  continental  ports. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  anti-commercial  spirit  which  the 
war  had  assumed,  and  at  a  period  when  this  influence  was  re- 
lied upon  as  a  most  powerful  means  of  distressing  this  country, 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  French  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  about  400,000  quarters  of  wheat,  besides 
other  grain,  were  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
harvest  of  1809  in  this  country.  The  harvest,  both  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  had  been  very  abundant,  and  the  export 
of  a  part  of  their  surplus  produce  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
corn-growers  of  those  countries.  In  1810  we  imported 
1,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  600,000  quarters 
of  other  grain  and  meal.  The  expenses  of  freight,  insurance, 
and  licenses,  amounted  to  from  30s.  to  50s.  per  quarter  on 
wheat.  From  1809  to  1812,  the  freight  and  insurance  on 
wheat  from  the  Baltic  was  50s.  the  quarter.  Prices  necessarily 
rose  to  a  great  height  in  the  home  market  before  the  ob- 
stacles to  commercial  intercourse  arising  from  the  war  could 
be  overcome,  and  an  average  price  of  80s.  the  quarter  for 
wheat  was,  at  times,  insufficient  to  lead  to  any  considerable 
importation.  The  enormous  charges  on  importation  were,  of 
course,  added  to  the  natural  price  of  British  corn  ;  and  thus 
we  have  easily  explained  the  cause  of  the  "  war  prices''  of  this 
memorable  period,  and  of  the  extraordinary  profits  of  farmers 
and  landowners. 

The  high  prices  stimulated  cultivation,  and,  from  1804  to 
1814  inclusively,  the  number  of  enclosure  bills  which  received 
the  royal  assent  was  1084,  being  considerably  more  than  for 
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any  other  corresponding  period.  The  state  of  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  at  this  time  has  been  impartially  described  by  Mr 
Tooko : — A  great  amount  of  gain  had  been  distributed  among 
the  agricultural  classes  ;  and  as  the  range  of  high  prices  (with 
an  interval  of  depression  between  the  harvests  of  1810  and 
1811,  so  short  as  not  to  have  been  felt  at  all  by  the  landlord, 
and  very  little  by  the  farmer)  had  been  of  an  unusually  long 
continuance,  it  was  concluded  that  the  causes  of  that  high 
range  were  permanent.  From  1809  to  1813  was,  accordingly, 
the  period  in  which  rents  experienced  their  greatest  rise ;  that 
is,  upon  the  expiration  of  leases,  they  were  advanced  in  full 
proportion  to  the  high  range  of  the  prices  of  produce ;  and  in 
several  instances  they  were  raised  threefold  or  upwards  of 
what  they  had  been  in  1792.*  In  an  ensuing  period  wo  shall 
see  the  disasters  \vhich  the  farmers  experienced  under  other 
circumstances  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  state  of  artifi- 
cial prosperity  in  which  they  were  placed  during  the  war. 

The  effect  of  another  cycle  of  bad  seasons,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  increasing  taxation,  was  not  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes.  In  1812  and  1813,  the  poor-rates 
amounted  to  about  L.3,300,000  more  than  they  had  been  in 
1803,  a  year  of  low  prices  and  agricultural  distress.  Still, 
further  attempts  had  been  made  to  adjust  wages  to  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  demand  of  men  for  the  navy  and 
army  offered  a  resource  which  frequently  rendered  the  strikes 
of  workmen  for  advanced  wages  successful.  The  wages  of 
artisans  and  labourers  were  nearly  doubled — that  is,  the 
money  value  of  their  wages ;  but  their  real  value — the  com- 
mand of  a  week's  earnings  over  the  necessaries  of  life — was 
diminished.  The  rise,  of  money  wages  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  1812.  The  workmen  employed  in  manufactures  expe- 
rienced severe  distress  during  this  period ;  the  advance  of 
wages  was  less  in  their  case  than  that  of  any  other  class ;  in 
some  branches  of  manufacture  there  had  been  no  change  ;  in 
others  it  was  accompanied  by  longer  hours  of  work  ;  and  the 
etagnation  of  the  export  trade  occasioned  nearly  a  total  ces- 
sation of  employment  in  several  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Many  parts  of  the  country  were  disturbed  by  riots 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  poorer  classes  to  pur- 
chase an  adequate  share  of  food  during  these  seasons  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  and  high  prices,  arising  from  defective 
harvests,  and  other  causes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

A  year  or  two  of  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  again 
brought  to  a  close  another  period  in  the  history  of  the  Corn 
Laws.     Wheat,  which  had  been  sold  as  high  as  ISOs.  the 
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quarter  (for  select  parcels)  in  1812,  fell  to  738.  6d.  after  the 
abundant  harvest  of  J  813  ;  and  after  that  of  1814,  which  was 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  the  average  price  was  re- 
duced to  53s.  7d.  the  quarter.  This  fall  in  prices  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  led  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  Corn  Law. 

During  the  present  period  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  mode  of  striking  the  average  prices  of  corn  and  grain. 
The  twelve  maritime  districts  of  England,  and  the  four  si- 
milar districts  of  Scotland,  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  sixteen 
separate  sections,  each  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  prices 
prevalent  within  its  separate  limits ;  but  for  England,  the 
averages,  taken  as  before,  were  computed  for  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  districts  at  once,  and  the  average  price  obtained  from 
the  computation  regulated  importation  and  exportation  at  sea- 
ports situate  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  for  Scotland  the 
same  plan  was  pursued.  The  six  weeks'  averages,  struck  quar- 
terly, regulated  the  import-duty,  and  the  weekly  average  the 
exports. 

In  1806  was  passed  "  An  Act  to  permit  the  free  Interchange 
of  every  species  of  Grain  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.""* 
Ireland  had  been  previously  treated  as  a  colony,  but  this  act 
placed  her  on  an  equality  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
for  oats,  has  rendered  Ireland  the  granary  of  England.  In 
1838  nearly  two  milHon  quarters  (1,948,380)  of  oats  and  oat- 
meal were  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  and  the 
supply  is  yearly  increasing ;  the  imports  of  wheat  from  the 
sister  kingdom  have  been  gradually  diminishing  since  1832, 
when  the  quantity  was  652,741  quarters. 


BEOT.  XVII. CORN-LAW  OF  1815. 


The  corn-law  of  1815  originated  in  the  desire  to  preserve, 
during  a  state  of  peace,  the  high  rents  and  prices  which  haa 
existed  during  the  war.  The  war  had  been  a  period  of  scarcity, 
arising  from  various  causes,  and  the  real  effect  of  this  measure 
was  to  perpetuate  the  high  prices  and  high  rents  by  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity.  On  the  10th  of  June  1814,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  corn-trade  was  appointed,  which 
made  a  brief  report  on  the  27th,  when  the  committee  was 
instructed  to  examine  witnesses  in  support  of  allegations  con- 
tained in  petitions  presented  to  the  house  on  the  subject.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  second  report  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  that,  so  long  as  the  average  price  of  wheat 
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was  under  SOs.  the  ports  should  be  completely  closed  against 
supplies  from  other  countries.  The  prohibitive  price  suggested 
by  the  agricultural  witnesses  examined  by  the  committee 
varied  from  72s.  to  96s.  Out  of  sixteen  witnesses  belonging  to 
this  class,  only  four  were  in  favour  of  the  free  importation  price 
being  below  SOs.  per  quarter.  This  second  report  was  pre- 
sented on  the  25th  of  July  ;  but  the  attempt  to  give  so  complete 
a  monopoly  as  would  have  been  established  by  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Lords'  committee  was  so  reso- 
lutely opposed  by  the  country  that  the  bill  which  had  been 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  was  abandoned.  An  act  was  how- 
ever passed,  repealing  the  bounty  on  exportation,*  which  had 
been  allowed  under  various  circumstances  since  1688,  though, 
from  1792,  the  liigh  prices  which  prevailed  in  the  home  market 
rendered  it  inoperative.  By  the  new  act  exportation  might 
take  place  at  any  time  without  reference  to  prevailing  prices. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  1814  was  about  34s. 
per  quarter  lower  than  the  averageof  the  preceding  year,  though 
the  harvest  had  not  been  an  abundant  one.  In  the  month  of 
February  1815,  the  average  price  was  under  608.,  and  before 
harvest  it  might  rise  to  66s.,  when  the  ports  would  be  open 
and  prices  again  be  depressed,  and  it  was  brought  to  a  very 
low  point,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  to  free  intercourse 
with  the  continent  being  removed.  Early  in  the  session  of 
1815,  therefore,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  giving  effect  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  of  the  previous  year,  and  fix- 
ing SOs.  as  the  lowest  point  at  which  importation  could  take 
place.  The  measure  produced  great  excitement  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  in 
all  the  large  towns.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  at  an  early 
period,  a  division  took  place  in  favour  of  72s.  being  substituted 
for  80s.,  with  the  following  result : — For  the  motion  35 ; 
against  it  154 — majority  119.  On  the  3d  of  March  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  throw  out  the  bill : — For  the  motion  56 ; 
against  it  218;  majority  162.  On"  the  6th  of  March  the 
vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  thronged  by  an  excited 
multitude,  and  several  members  were  stopped,  some  of  them 
roughly  handled,  and  they  were  questioned  by  the  mob  as  to 
the  vote  which  they  intended  to  give.  Ultimately  the  mili- 
tary were  called  out,  and,  with  the  civil  force,  kept  the  streets 
clear.  This  evening  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  closed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  render  the  bill  more 
favourable  by  substituting  74s.  instead  of  SOs.  as  the  pivot 
price ;  and  the  motion  was  supported  by  77  against  208,  being 
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a  majority  of  131.  On  the  8tli  of  May,  on  bringing  up  the  re- 
port, an  amendment  was  moved,  that  the  bill  be  read  that  day 
six  months,  when  there  voted  50  in  its  favour  and  168  against 
it;  majority  118.  A  final  attempt  was  made  to  substitutiB  a 
lower  rate  than  80s.,  leaving  it  to  the  house  to  determine  the 
exact  price  at  which  prohibition  ceased  ;  but  only  78  voted 
for  the  motion,  and  184  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  originally 
proposed.  On  the  10th  of  March,  on  the  third  reading,  an 
amendment  was  moved  that  the  bill  be  thrown  out,  but  it 
was  only  supported  by  77  against  245  ;  majority  168.  On  the 
20th  of  March  the  bill  passed  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
107  : — 128  contents  and  21  non-contents.  The  measure  was 
opposed  with  great  force  and  acuteness  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  day ;  and  Lord  Grenville  drew  up 
a  protest  embodying  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  minority. 


SECT.   XVm. LORD  GRENVILLE  S  PROTEST. 

"  I.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new  restraints 
on  commerce.  We  think  it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is 
best  promoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of 
national  industry;  and  we  wish,  rather,  by  well-considered 
steps,  to  bring  back  our  commercial  legislation  to  the  straight 
and  simple  line  of  wisdom  than  to  increase  the  deviation  by 
subjecting  additional  and  extensive  branches  of  the  public  in- 
terest to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  restriction. 

"  2.  Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule  of  leaving 
our  commerce  unfettered  applies  more  peculiarly,  and  on  still 
stronger  grounds  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  policy,  to  the  corn 
trade  than  to  any  other.  Irresistible,  indeed,  must  be  the 
necessity  which  could,  in  our  judgment,  authorize  the  legisla- 
ture to  tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  and  to  im- 
pede the  free  purchase  and  sale  of  that  article  on  which  depends 
the  existence  of  so  lai'ge  a  portion  of  the  community. 

"  3.  Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  be- 
nefit from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a  delusive  theory.  We 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to 
produce  plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as 
it  operates  at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these. 
Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  and  of  un- 
certainty. To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply  can  only 
tend  to  lessen  its  abundance ;  to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity  must  enhance  the  price 
at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  consumer  of  corn 
to  the  produce  of  his  own  country  is  to  refuse  to  ourselves  the 
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benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself  has  made  for 
equalizing  to  man  the  variations  of  season  and  of  climate. 

"  4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences  of  this 
law,  at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period,  we  see,  with  pain, 
that  those  hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
and  present  evil.  To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  corn 
dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  imported  fi'om  abroad  is  the 
immediate  practical  effect  of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can 
it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  its  promised  extension  of 
agriculture,  must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the  profits  which  it 
creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  to  an  artificial  level. 
These  future  benefits  are  the  consequences  expected,  but,  as  wo 
confidently  believe,  erroneously  expected,  from  giving  a  bounty 
to  the  grower  of  corn,  by  a  tax  levied  on  its  consumer. 

*'5.  Because  we  think  that  the  adoption  of  any  permanent 
law  for  such  a  purpose  requires  the  fullest  and  most  laborious 
investigation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  our  satis- 
faction could  we  have  been  convinced  of  the  general  policy  of 
so  hazardous  an  experiment.  A  still  further  inquiry  would 
have  been  necessary  to  persuade  us  that  the  present  moment 
was  fit  for  its  adoption.  In  such  an  inquiry  we  must  have  had 
the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  what  its  immediate  operation 
will  be,  as  connected  with  the  various  and  pressing  circum- 
stances of  public  difficulty  and  distress  with  which  the  country 
is  now  surrounded  ;  with  the  state  of  circulation  and  currency ; 
of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  of  our  internal  and  ex- 
ternal commerce ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition  and  re- 
ward of  the  industrious  labouring  classes  of  our  community. 
On  all  these  particulars,  as  they  respect  this  Question,  we 
think  that  parliament  is  almost  wholly  uninformed ;  on  all,  we 
see  reason  for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm  from  the  operation 
of  this  law. 

"  Lastly,  Because,  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and 
purpose  of  this  law,  we  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  its  details.  The  evidence  before  us,  unsatisfactory 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to 
support  the  propriety  of  the  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  importation,  and  the  fallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is 
to  be  ascertained. 

*'  And  on  all  these  grounds  we  are  anxious  to  record  our 
dissent  from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we 
fear,  so  injurious  in  its  consequences. 

"  Augustus  Fkederick,         Grenville. 
(Duke  of  Sussex.)  Wki.lesley. 

William  Frederick,  Essex. 

(Duke  of  trloucester.)      I^orrinqton. 
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Button,  (Marquis  of  Douglas.)      Kino. 
Ohandos  Buckingham.  Carlisle.'' 

Montfort. 

On  the  23cl  of  March  the  bill  received  the  Eoyal  assent. 

Until  the  average  price  of  wheat  rose  to  SOs.  the  ports  were 
to  be  effectually  closed.  Colonial  wheat  was  admitted  when  the 
average  prices  reached  67s.  per  quarter.  Such  was  the  leading 
feature  of  the  new  act.*  But  the  mode  in  which  the  average 
prices  were  determined  greatly  increased  its  stringency.  A 
new  average  was  to  be  struck  quarterly,  on  the  15  th  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November,  from  the  aggregate 
prices  of  the  six  preceding  weeks ;  but  it  was  provided  that,  if 
during  the  six  weeks  subsequent  to  any  of  these  dates,  the 
average  prices,  which  might  be  at  80s.,  fell  below  that  price, 
no  supplies  should  be  admitted  for  home  consumption  from 
any  ports  between  the  rivers  Eyder  and  the  Bidassoa — that 
ie,  from  Denmark  to  Spain. 


THIRD    DIVISION. 

FROM  1815  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTI- 
CORN-LAW  LEAGUE. 

SECT.  I. RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  HUSKISSON. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  changes  in  the  Corn- Laws,  we 
must  introduce  the  statesman  who  became  the  leader  in  the 
Dolitical  reformation  of  commerce. 

William  Huskisson  was  born  on  the  llth  March  1770,  at 
Birch  Moreton  Court,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  which 
place,  with  a  large  farm  attached  to  it,  his  father  rented  from 
the  Earl  of  Belmont,  on  separating  from  the  paternal  roof 
at  Oxley,  near  Wolverhampton,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
At  Oxley,  the  Huskisson  family  had  inherited  and  occupied  a 
small  landed  estate  for  several  generations. 

The  father  and  mother  of  William  Huskisson  had  three 
other  sons,  Richard,  who  died  in  the  West  Indies,  Samuel,  a 
major-general  in  the  army,  who  served  many  years  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  East  Indies,  and  Charles,  who  continued  to 
reside  on  his  own  property  in  Worcestershire.  On  the  death 
of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in  1774,  soon  after  giving  birth  to 
the  youngest  of  these  sons,  Mr  Huskisson,  having  lost  his 
•  55  Geo.  III.  c.  26.  " 
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older  brother,  returned  to  hiH  father's  house  at  Oxley,  where, 
having  succeeded  to  the  property,  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  own  death  in  1 790. 

"  These  minute  particulars,""  says  a  biographer  of  the 
William  Huskisson  whose  memoirs  we  are  about  to  trace,  re- 
specting his  birth  and  family,  have  been  considered  necessary, 
because  attempts  have  been  made  to  represent  him  as  an 
illegitimate  child — a  stigma  on  the  memory  of  his  parents 
which  he  indignantly  refuted  in  a  speech  made  from  the  hust- 
ings at  his  first  election  for  Liverpool,  where  placards  had 
been  circulated  by  some  of  his  opponents,  warning  the  electors 
not  to  waste  their  votes  on  a  candidate  who  was  inehgible  as 
being  an  "•  illegitimate  alien."  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr  Hus- 
kisson, "  I  scorn  to  disprove,  however  indignantly  I  repel, 
that  part  of  this  false  accusation  which  applies  to  my  par- 
ents." 

The  long  and  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  uninter- 
ruptedly for  so  many  years  between  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr 
Canning,  and  the  striking  coincidences  in  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  these  two  great  men,  may  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
many,  that  a  similar  charge  of  illegitimacy  was  propagated  by 
falsehood  and  malignity,  in  order  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  birth 
of  the  latter.  "  To  such  base  and  contemptible  expedients  will 
Bome  natures  descend,  to  wound  the  feelings  or  to  excite  a 
prejudice  against  those  whose  well-earned  fame  and  popular- 
ity they  are  unable  to  overturn,  by  assailing  either  their 
public  or  private  cliaracter." 

William  Huskisson  being  only  five  years  old  on  his  mother  s 
death,  was  then  removed  to  an  infant  school  at  Brewood,  in 
Staffordshire,  moi'e  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  care  of 
than  for  that  of  education.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Albrighton,  and  lastly  to  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire,  where, 
young  as  he  was,  he  gave  evident  promise  of  those  talents  by 
which  in  after  life  he  acquired  for  himself  so  much  distinction. 
It  is  not  singular,  it  is  what  might  have  been  supposed,  that 
the  statesman  who  was  great  by  his  easy  mastery  of  numeri- 
cal calculations  in  after  life,  must  have  been,  as  a  boy,  possessed 
of  a  natural  talent  for  the  science  of  arithmetic.  He  posses- 
sed that  talent  in  his  school  days,  and  in\proved  it  as  he  grew 
to  manhood. 

In  his  youth,  his  education  was  promoted  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  Dr  Gem,  a  physician  who  had  accompanied  the  British 
Embassy  to  Paris  in  1 763,  and  who  resided  there  many  years 
after.  The  family  biograplier  is  at  some  pains  to  disprove  the 
allegation  that  young  Huskisson  was  a  medical  student,  or 
that  he  was  in  his  youth  anythinsr  more  than  a  eentleman  who 
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lived  in  the  "  best  society,"  wore  the  best  clothes,  lived  on  the 
best  food,  and  did  nothing  for  his  living.  We  can  under- 
stand the  motive  which  elicits  this  anxiety  to  prove  gentility 
and  idleness.  The  motive  is  to  make  peace  with  the  unfor- 
tunate predilection  of  the  British  aristocracy,  with  whom  he 
was  subsequently  allied  in  politics,  for  wealthy  ease  and  no 
work :  the  case  seems  made  out.  William  Huskisson,  with 
good  natural  abilities,  was  educated  to  idleness.  Without  a 
suitable  provision  from  family  resources  to  maintain  him  in 
idleness,  he  was  early  accustomed  to  the  society  of  those  who 
performed  no  useful  labour,  was  early  accustomed  to  look  upon 
enjoyment  without  earning  it  as  true  dignity ;  and  with  his 
good  natural  talents,  and  this  bad  education,  was  thrown  on 
society  to  push  his  fortune  as  a  politician.  He  toiled  on, 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  aristocracy  for  many  years,  smiled 
upon  sometimes,  bulFetted  more  than  once  •,  a  man  superior 
to  most  of  them  by  nature,  meaner  than  all  by  his  position ; 
he  would  have  been  used  by  them  to  the  end  of  his  days,  they 
riding  high  handed  through  the  political  world,  and  he  their 
footman,  trudging  and  drudging  at  their  side,  and  would  have 
died  unknown  to  biographic  history,  but  for  the  commercial 
politics  of  the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life.  The  politics  of  those 
years  have  saved  his  memory  alive  :  they  detached  from  him  the 
aristocratic  connection,  though  they  did  not  detach  him  from 
it. 

His  uncle,  Dr  Gem,  was  intimate  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  of  America,  who  had  both  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  French  Court ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  philosophic  reformers  of  that  time,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  England  and  France,  dreaming  of 
some  kind  of  sentimental  legislation  making  all  men  politically 
free  and  happy  ;  but  not  dreaming  that  all  political  freedom 
is  barren  without  universal  and  persevering  industry  among 
all  classes  of  people ;  not  dreaming  that  happiness  in  a  com- 
munity as  in  an  individual  must  be  dependant  on  the  act  of 
doing  something  to  deserve  it. 

Partaking,  to  some  extent,  of  those  well-meant,  ill-directed 
opinions  of  the  philosophic  dreamers,  Mr  Huskisson  became 
a  member  of  the  "  Club  of  1789"  in  Paris,  after  having  been 
y)resent  at  the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  Bastile  in  July 
1789.  During  the  two  or  three  years  of  that  revolution,  as 
during  other  revolutions  in  that  country,  the  clubs,  composed 
of  the  least  practical  of  the  people,  the  scholastic  idlers,  and 
the  least  educated  of  the  workers,  led  the  multitudes,  and 
made  turmoil  of  opinion.  The  "  Club  of  '89"  was,  said  Mr 
Huskisson,  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool  in  1823,  in  denial  of  an 
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accusation  that  he  had  been  a  French  Jacobin  and  repub- 
lican, "  the  Club  of '89  was  to  support  the  monarchy,  as  settled 
and  limited  by  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  constitution  in 
that  year.  That  club  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  anar- 
chical doctrines  and  daring  endeavours  of  the  Jacobins  to 
destroy  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  hope  of  proving  a  rallying 
point  to  those  who,  whilst  they  were  anxious  on  the  one 
hand  to  counteract  such  criminal  projects,  were  not  less  de- 
sirous on  the  other  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  absolute  power 
and  abuses  of  the  former  system." 

Some  record  has  been  preserved  of  a  speech  delivered  at 
this  club  in  which  he  controverts  the  practicability  of  carrying 
on  the  government  by  an  issue  of  incontrovertible  paper  money 
called  assignats.  "  You  had  better  exchange  your  land  for  your 
existing  government  securities  which  do  not  circulate,  so  that 
your  acres  may  extinguish  your  debt.  Whereas,  if  you  put 
this  enormous  amount  of  paper  money  into  circulation,  all  the 
effect  of  it  will  be  that  your  prices  in  fa-per  will  go  to  any 
amount,  your  gold  and  silver  will  rise  in  lyaper  price  like  all 
other  things,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  a  thousand  livres  in 
paper  for  as  much  wheat  as  you  now  have  in  silver." 

So  far  this  was  economically  sound.  But  Mr  Huskisson 
did  not  tell  them,  because  he  did  not  then  see  it,  perhaps  he 
did  not  see  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  that  the  only  practicable 
method  of  raising  funds  to  carry  on  the  government  and  of 
enriching  France  was  to  let  France  work ;  to  make  every 
French  man  and  French  woman  do  something  to  give  France 
more  food,  clothing,  houses,  furniture,  fuel,  and  implements  of 
work.  "  When  he  delivered  his  speech,''  it  is  said,  "the  An- 
glo mania  was  at  its  height  in  Paris,  and  the  young  Englishman 
Boon  found  himself  an  object  of  general  interest  and  admira- 
tion in  all  the  most  distinguished  liberal  circles  of  that  metro- 
polis. His  discourse  was  loudly  extolled,  his  talents  becinio 
the  theme  of  general  conversation,  and  his  society  was  eagerly 
courted  by  people  of  the  highest  consideration  and  fashion  of 
both  sexes." 

In  1790  Mr  Huskisson,  through  these  circumstances,  was 
introduced  to  Lord  Gower,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Stafford 
and  Duke  of  Sutherland,  then  liritish  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  embassy.  His 
political  life  was  begun.  After  a  time  he  and  the  Sutherland 
family  parted  friendship  politically,  Huskisson  adhering  to 
tlie  Tory  aristocracy  who  were  in  office,  in  yireference  to  the 
Whigs  who  were  out,  who  remained  for  many  long  years  out, 
and  whose  alliance  seemfid  fatal  to  all  aspiring  gentlemen  that 
desired  to  get  in.     When,  after  many  years,  he  made  his  ap- 
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pcarance  as  a  commercial  reformer,  on  the  silk  trade,  Lord 
Gower,  by  that  time  Marquis  of  Stafford,  congratulated  him 
on  his  services,  and  also  reminded  him  of  his  former  liberalism. 
"  I  cannot  conclude,"  says  the  Marquis,  "  without  doing  jus- 
tice to  Lady  Stafford,  by  saying  that  she  enters  into^  all  my 
sentiments  upon  the  occasion  most  sincerely."  Then  his  Lord- 
ship proceeds  to  say  what,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Tory 
drudgery,  as  a  man  of  all  work,  must  have  seemed  a  doubt- 
ful compliment,  "  You  must  have  great  inward  satisfaction  in 
tracing  your  progress,  from  the  period  of  your  first  display  at 
the  '  Club  de  'SQ'  to  the  present  time.  Beheve  me  to  be,  with 
all  feelings  of  old  friendship,  sincerely  yours.     Stafford." 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French  revolution  Mr  Huskisson 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  be  more  than  a  mere  wit- 
ness. On  the  lOth  of  August  1792,  a  day  standing  eminent 
among  the  most  accursed  of  Parisian  anarchy,  in  the  evening, 
when  (says  our  authority)  slaughter  had  stayed  its  weary  arm, 
and  it  became  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  venture  forth  into 
the  streets  of  Paris,  Mr  Huskisson  went  out  to  view  the  field  of 
conflict,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  more  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  When  he  returned  to  his  apartments  at 
the  British  embassy,  he  found  that,  during  his  absence,  Mon- 
sieur de  Champcenetz,  the  then  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  had 
taken  refuge  there.  This  nobleman  had,  when  the  palace  was 
assaulted  and  carried  by  the  infuriated  mob,  either  been 
thrown  or  had  jumped  from  one  of  the  windows,  and  that  he 
had  fallen  amongst  some  of  the  unfortunate  Swiss,  whose 
bodies  lay  in  heaps  around  the  palace  which  they  had  so  gal- 
lantly attempted  to  defend.  After  remaining  in  this  perilous  si- 
tuation for  some  hours,  and  happily  eluding  the  murderous  search 
of  the  wretches  who  were  engaged  in  giving  the  finishing  strf)ke 
to  any  of  the  victims  who  still  breathed,  he  had  contrived,  with 
much  difficulty,  to  make  his  way  to  the  hotel  of  the  British 
ambassador,  where,  by  passing  himself  as  an  Englishman,  he 
obtained  access  to  the  apartments  of  Mr  Huskisson,  with 
whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted.  The  situation  was  one  of 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  of  the  greatest  embarrassment.  The 
fugitive  threw  himself  on  Mr  Huskisson's  honour,  and  appealed 
to  his  generosity  and  humanity  to  protect  him  from  the  ass- 
assins. To  drive  him  from  his  refuge  was  virtually  to  become 
his  murderei*,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  a  fate  even  more 
cruel  than  that  from  which  he  had  escaped.  To  allow  him  to  re- 
main was  to  incur  the  deepest  responsibility,  to  run  the  risk 
of  compromising  the  ambassador,  and  to  hazard  the  danger 
ol' provoking  a  war  between  France  and  England      It  was  as 
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imperative  to  keep  the  knowledge  that  a  person  so  closely  at- 
tached to  the  royal  family  had  taken  shelter  in  the  hotel  of 
the  embassy  from  reaching  Lord  Gower  as  it  was  to  prevent 
the  circumstance  from  being  discovered  by  the  populace,  al- 
ready steeped  in  blood  and  mad  for  more.  Mr  Huskisson 
placed  his  unfortunate  guest  under  the  protection  of  a  laundress 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  contrived  to  have  him  secretly 
conveyed  to  her  dwelling,  furnished  him  with  money  and 
whatever  else  he  required,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  of 
mutual  alarm  and  anxiety,  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  that 
he  had  quitted  Paris  in  safety.  This  nobleman  died  after 
having  been  restored  to  the  government  of  the  Tuileries  by 
Louis  XVIII. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  the  lOth  of  August,  and  the  de- 
position of  Louis  XVII.  the  British  government  recalled 
its  minister.  Mr  Huskisson  accompanied  Lord  Gower  and 
his  family  to  England.  From  his  knowledge  of  Paris  and  the 
French  language,  and  through  the  favour  of  Lord  Gowe?,  he 
was  appointed  to  an  office  by  Mr  Pitt,  for  adjusting  the 
claims  and  affairs  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  French  refugees. 

He  succeeded  to  the  entailed  estate  of  the  family  by  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1790.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
had  been  alienated  to  make  provision  for  the  younger  children. 
He  took  measures  for  cutting  off  the  remainder  of  the  entail 
of  the  estate  in  Staffordshire,  and  settled  in  London  landless. 
It  was  then  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Canning. 

In  1795  Mr  Huskisson  was  appointed  under  secretary  to 
Mr  Dundas  in  the  office  of  war  and  colonies,  much  of  tlie  la- 
bour in  which  devolved  on  him ;  and  from  that  period  to  his 
death  in  1830  his  life,  was  strictly  that  of  a  pohtician. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1796  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Morpeth,  through  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  at  that  time  was  an  adherent 
of  Mr  Pitt's  government.  He  did  not  soon  become  a  speaker. 
His  name  first  occurs  as  a  member  addressing  the  house  in 
February  1798.  This  was  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
a  prisoner  in  France,  on  which  occasion  he  denied  the  reports, 
prevalent  in  that  country,  of  French  prisoners  being  subjected 
to  ill-treatment  in  England. 

When  Mr  Pitt  retired  from  office  in  1801,  Mr  Huskisson 
and  Mr  Canning  retired  also.  But  Lord  Hobart,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  war  office,  induced  Mr  Huskisson  to  remain  a 
short  time  to  initiate  him  into  its  duties. 

In  1800,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Dr  Gem  of  Paris,  he 
succeeded  to  an  estate  in  Worcestershire,  and  as  residuary 
legatee  to  a  mort^ngo  on  the  estate  of  Eastham  in  Sussex. 
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Mr  Hayley,  the  poet,  the  friend  of  Cowper,  was  the  mort- 
gagor, and  being  disposed  to  sell  the  property,  did  so  to  Mr 
Huskisson  for  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  over  the  mortgage. 
The  following  passage  from  the  family  memoir,  written  soon 
after  his  death,  must  stand  as  there  written.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  widow  who  remembers  she  was  once  a  bride  and 
a  wife. 

*'  In  1799,  he  had  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Admiral 
Milbanke,  an  union  in  every  respect  most  gratifying  to  his 
friends,  and  which  proved  to  himself  a  source  of  unchequered 
and  increasing  happiness,  till  it  was  torn  asunder  by  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  wliich  has  left  her  no  other  worldly  consolation 
than  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  which  adorned  him,  and 
that  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  universal  sympathy  of 
the  world,  which  deplores  and  participates  in  her  loss." 

Mr  Huskisson  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  regard  of  accidents.  As  a  child,  he  fractured  his  arm ; 
a  few  days  before  his  marriage,  his  horse  fell  with  him,  and 
he  was  severely  hurt ;  soon  after,  he  was  knocked  down  by 
the  pole  of  a  carriage,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horse 
Guards ;  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  being  then  in  Scotland  at 
the  Duke  of  AthoU's,  he  missed  his  distance  in  attempting  to 
leap  the  moat,  and  gave  himself  a  most  violent  sprain  of  the 
ankle,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  laceration  of  some  of 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  his  foot,  and  it  was  many  weeks 
before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  Scotland.  Indeed, 
the  effects  of  this  accident  were  visible  in  his  gait  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  afterwards  fractured  his  arm  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  at  Petworth ;  and  again,  in  1 81 7,  by  his 
carriage  being  overturned.  On  this  occasion,  none  of  his  sur- 
geons could  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the  mischief,  but 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  of  opinion  that  the  bone  was  split  from 
the  fracture  up  to  the  joint.  The  recovery  was  slow,  and  hia 
sufferings  very  severe,  as  all  kinds  of  experiments  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  joint  from  stiffening.  In  spite  of  every 
exertion,  he  never  recovered  the  full  use  of  his  arm,  and  a 
visible  alteration  in  the  spirit  and  elasticity  of  his  carriage 
resulted  from  the  injury.  He  was  constantly  encountering 
accidents  of  minor  importance,  and  the  frequency  of  them, 
joined  to  a  frame  enfeebled  from  the  severe  illnesses  under 
which  he  suffered  during  his  latter  years,  had  given  rise  to 
a  certain  hesitation  in  his  movements,  wherever  any  crowd  or 
obstacle  impeded  him,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
have  led  to  that  last  misfortune,  which,  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  country,  may  well  be  termed  irreparable. 

At  the  general  election  in  1802,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
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candidate  for  Dover ;  but,  though  supported  by  the  good 
wishes  and  influence  of  the  Lord  Warden,  he  was  defeated 
by  Mr  Spencer  Smith,  the  government  candidate,  whose 
brother,  Sir  Sydney,  got  possession  of  the  church  (in  which 
the  election  was  then  held)  with  his  boat's  crew,  and  effect- 
ually blockaded  all  approach  to  the  voters  in  the  opposite 
interest.  After  this  defeat,  he  did  not  come  into  parliament 
till  1804. 

In  the  month  of  February  in  that  year  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  representation  of  Liskeard,  Mr  Eliot,  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, having  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Lord  Eliot.  Mr  Huskisson  was  induced  to  offer 
himself,  and  was  opposed  by  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan.  Owing 
to  some  mismanagement  in  forwarding  the  writ,  the  contest 
proved  more  severe  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  double 
return  was  made.  A  petition  was  presented  by  Mr  Hus- 
kisson, which  had  to  pass  through  three  committees  before 
a  final  decision  was  obtained  in  his  favour.  During  the  in- 
terval, Mr  Addington  had  been  driven  from  the  helm  by  the 
united  attacks  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  to  the  country  a  powerful  and  efficient  min- 
istry, which  should  embrace  the  friends  of  both  those  states- 
men. But  difficulties  arising  which  were  deemed  insurmount- 
able, Mr  Pitt  undertook  to  form  an  administration,  excluding 
as  well  Mr  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  as  Lord  Grenville  and  his 
adherents.  Under  this  arrangement  Mr  Huskisson  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

The  second  administration  of  Mr  Pitt  was  clouded  abroad 
by  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  third  coalition,  whilst  at 
home  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  his  own  declin- 
ing strength,  cast  a  shade  of  weakness  and  discomfiture  over 
his  government,  in  strong  and  mortifying  contrast  with  the 
days  of  his  former  power.  On  his  death  in  January  1 806,  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  cabinet  gave  way  before  the  mere  anti- 
cipation of  the  formidable  phalanx  opposed  to  them,  and  "  all 
the  talents"  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

Mr  Huskisson  now  became  an  active  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  shewed  himself  a  shrewd  and  vigilant  observer  of  the 
proceedings  of  ministers.  His  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  their  financial  measures ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
July,  he  moved  a  string  of  resolutions  relating  to  public  ac- 
counts, which  were  approved  of,  and  agreed  to,  by  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty. 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  Mr  Huskisson  was  again  returned  for  Liskeard.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  government  in  the 
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Api-il  following,  he  resumed  his  situation  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  new  administration  having  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  country,  and  to  call  a 
fresh  parliament,  he  became  member  for  Harwich,  which 
place  he  continued  to  represent  till  the  general  election  in 
1812. 

Notwithstanding  that  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  his  public  career — during  the  far  greater 
portion  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  held  active  important  official  situations — Mr  Hus- 
kisson  had  hitherto  almost  invariably  refrained  from  entering 
the  lists  as  a  general  debater,  and  had  been  contented  to  owe 
his  reputation  to  his  clear  and  intimate  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  transaction  of  business.  He  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  so  long  restrained  from  the  exhibition  of  his  great  and 
varied  attainments,  upon  questions  well  calculated  for  their 
successful  display,  by  that  constitutional  diffidence  which  was 
one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  his  boyhood,  and 
which  never  abandoned  him  through  life ;  for  it  has  been 
remarked,  by  those  well  capable  of  forming  an  unprejudiced 
judgment,  that  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  powerful 
speeches  of  his  later  years,  when  in  full  possession  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  house,  and  cheered  on  by  their  admiration,  he 
always  seemed  reluctant  to  give  the  reins  to  his  imagination, 
and  studiously  to  draw  back,  as  though  trenching  on  forbidden 
ground,  whenever  he  became  aware  that  he  was  departing 
from  that  close  and  argumentative  style  of  oratory,  which  was 
based  upon  the  most  profound  calculations,  and  upon  the  most 
extensive,  curious,  and  accurate  information  and  research. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  rigid  self-control,  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  in  his  speeches  many  passages  worthy  of  the  great- 
est orators,  and  conveyed  in  the  purest  spirit  of  eloquence. 

The  committee  appointed  in  1807  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  reducing  the  public  expenditure,  had  suggested  that 
a  new  arrangement  should  be  made  between  the  public  and 
the  Bank  of  England.  Upon  the  change  of  government,  the 
task  of  carrying  this  recommendation  into  effect  devolved,  of 
course,  upon  Mr  Perceval,  who,  early  in  the  session  of  1808, 
brought  the  whole  transaction  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament, and  proposed  some  resolutions  founded  upon  it,  which 
■were  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  letters  which  passed 
between  the  treasury  and  the  bank  upon  this  occasion,  and 
which  gave  evident  signs  of  superior  talent,  and  of  a  most  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  subject,  necessarily  bore  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  reputation  of 
Mr  Huskisson  ag  a  financier  and  statesman  received  an  im- 
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mense  addition  from  the  important  share  which  he  was  uni- 
versally understood  to  have  had  in  preparing  the  correspon- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  in  conducting  the 
negotiation  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

In  the  long  del)ates  which  took  place  respecting  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Duke  of  ^J'ork,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  bore  little  or  no  share  ;  but  when  Colonel  Wardle,  a  day 
or  two  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1 809,  came  forward 
with  a  sweeping  motion  relative  to  public  economy,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  appears,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  principal  in  an  important 
general  debate,  and  on  a  subject  embracing  the  widest  field 
for  discussion.  The  deep  attention  with  which  his  reply  to 
Colonel  Wardle  was  heard,  demonstrated  at  once  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  speech,  and  the  high  rank  to  which  the  speaker 
had  won  his  way  in  the  estimation  of  the  house. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  very  strong  wish  was  expressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond — then  Viceroy  of  Ireland — that 
Mr  Huskisson  should  succeed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesely  as  secre- 
tary to  that  government,  and  the  offer  was  accordingly  made 
by  the  minister ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  such  a  forcible 
explanation  of  tne  detriment  which  must  ensue  to  the  interests 
and  well  carrying-on  of  the  government,  from  any  arrangement 
which  should  remove  him  from  the  office  which  he  actually 
held,  and  any  such  change  was  so  strongly  deprecated,  that 
Mr  Huskisson  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  objections,  and 
relinquished  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  Irish  secretary- 
ship to  the  wishes  and  accommodation  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

He  might  now  be  said  to  have  surmounted  those  appalling 
difficulties  which  beset  the  course  of  a  public  man  who  is  re- 
solved to  win  for  himself  fame  and  distinction,  unassisted  by 
the  adventitious  concomitants  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  to 
have  vindicated  his  claim  to  aspire,  at  no  distant  time,  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state. 

In  recurring  to  the  history  of  this  period,  and  in  reflecting 
upon  the  serious  influence  which  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
the  continuance  in  office  of  two  such  men  as  Mr  Canning  and 
Mr  Huskisson  would  have  had,  amid  the  extraordinary  events 
which  followed  in  such  rapid  succession,  during  the  years 
which  elapsed  before  they  returned  to  power,  the  dissentions 
between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning,  which,  in  the 
month  of  September,  led  to  the  resignation  of  these  two 
ministers,  is  still  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  to  their  friends 
a  matter  of  regret. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Huskisson  steadily 
resisted  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mr  Perceval  to  continue  in 
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the  government,  and  rejecting,  without  a  moment'^s  hesitation, 
all  the  flattering  offers  which  were  made  to  him,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  friend.  A  greater  or  more  disinterested  proof 
of  attachment  was  never,  perhaps,  given  than  was  manifested 
in  this  decision.  From  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  Mr 
Huskisson  was  far  removed  from  all  participation  in  the 
causes  or  progress  of  the  disagreement  which  ended  in  such 
an  unfortunate  result ;  and,  however  closely  connected  by  the 
ties  of  private  friendship  with  one  of  the  parties,  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  with  Mr  Perceval  could  not,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  have  compromised  either  his  public  or  private  char- 
acter. By  postponing  the  suggestions  of  legitimate  ambition 
to  the  dictates  of  friendship,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  he 
was  opening  to  younger  competitors  an  opportunity  of  passing 
him  in  that  arduous  career  in  which  he  had  for  so  many  years 
and  with  such  indefatigable  exertions  been  advancing,  and 
this  too  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  object  of  his  labours 
was  almost  within  his  view,  while  it  was  evident  that  the 
opportunity  now  rejected  might,  and  probably  would,  be  long 
ere  it  could  be  recalled.  Uninfluenced  by  all  these  consider- 
ations, Mr  Huskisson,  at  the  age  of  forty,  gave  to  the  world 
this  convincing  proof  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  that  regard 
for  Mr  Canning,  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  minister,  which 
ended  only  in  death,  a  proof  which  was  subsequently  re- 
newed, on  more  than  one  occasion  and  with  a  similar  sacrifice 
of  all  personal  ambition. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  forming  a.combined  and  extended 
government,  the  administration  was  partially  remodelled. 

In  the  session  of  ]  810,  Mr  Huskisson's  parliamentary  ex- 
ertions were  principally  limited  to  some  strong  observations 
on  the  army  estimates,  in  which  he  strenuously  argued  the 
necessity  of  economy,  and  of  any  practicable  reduction — 
points  which  he  again  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment in  the  discussions  which  ensued  on  the  budget.  This 
conduct  drew  down  some  sharp  comments  from  Mr  Whit- 
bread,  who,  after  complimenting  his  abilities,  and  regretting 
the  loss  which  the  public  had  sustained  by  the  manner  in 
which  "  his  place  was  then  occupied  rather  than  supplied,"  re- 
proached him  for  the  inconsistency  of  his  present  language 
with  that  which  he  had  held  while  in  office  the  preceding  year, 
a  reproach  which  Mr  Huskisson  ably  repelled,  and  which  he 
would  probably  have  altogether  escaped,  at  least  from  that 
quarter,  had  he  not,  with  Mr  Canning,  declined  to  join  in  a 
general  opposition  to  the  measures  of  a  government  of  which 
they  had  so  recently  formed  part. 
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But  the  most  important  event,  as  relating  to  the  fame  and 
character  of  Mr  Huskisson,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  was  the  appearance  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  Currency 
System.*  This  publication  was  eminently  successful,  and  con- 
firmed to  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  financier  of  the 
age. 

In  January  1 81 1,  overtures  were  made  to  him  by  a  message 
from  the  Prince  Regent  to  join  the  administration ;  he  pro- 
nounced himself  willing  to  do  so,  but  only  on  condition  of  Mr 
Canning  being  admitted  with  him.  During  this  session  and 
the  next  he  shared  largely  in  the  bullion  debates,  and  dis- 
cussed with  great  ability  all  subjects  of  a  financial  nature. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Perceval  and  the  change  of  ministry  in 
1812,  Mr  Huskisson  was  again  left  out  of  office  by  his  adher- 
ence to  Canning.  He  was  offered  the  secretaryship  for  Ire- 
land, which,  not  accepting,  was  taken  by  Mr  Peel,  who  thus 
got  a-head  of  him  in  the  official  advancement,  and  retained  his 
advanced  position. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  he  received  an  invitation  from  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Chichester,  as  representative  for  that  city, 
on  what  is  there  called  the  blue  or  independent  interest.  No- 
thing could  be  more  gratifying  than  this  invitation,  nothing 
more  flattering  than  the  reception  which  he  met  with,  both 
on  his  canvas  and  at  the  busting,  where  he  was  returned  with- 
out opposition.  Havmg  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  new  constituents,  he  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that  the  selection  of  him  conveyed  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  vt^hich  he  was  held,  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  the  time  out  of 
office,  and  the  little  prospect  which  was  visible  of  his  return  to 
it,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  compliment,  in  a  way  alike  hon- 
ourable to  the  electors  of  Chichester  and  to  himself. 

Parliament  assembled  in  November,  when  Mr  Huskisson 
once  more  exposed  and  controverted  the  notorious  resolution 
of  Mr  Vansittart,  declaring  that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling 
were  equivalent  to  a  guinea,  which  the  latter  pertinaciously 
maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  flagrant  proofs  to  the  contrary 
which  daily  occurred. 

In  the  month  of  March  following,  he  took  a  luminous  and 
scrutinizing  view  of  the  finances  of  the  country  and  of  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
stated  the  nature  of  the  alterations  which  he  wished  to  see  in- 
troduced. For  this  speech  he  received  the  highest  compli- 
ments from  Mr  Baring,    Mr  Henry  Thornton,   Mr  Tierney, 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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and  other  members  of  the  house  most  conversant  with  the 
subject.  It  is  full  of  those  peculiar  excellences  which  mark 
all  what,  in  order  to  avoid  periphrasis,  may  be  familiarly 
termed  the  professional  speeches  of  Mr  Huskisson. 

When  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  house  in  this  session,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  debate  which  arose  on  certain  resolutions  moved  by 
Sir  Henry  Parnell ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first 
proposed  a  scale  of  graduated  prohibitory  duties,  which,  in  after 
years,  gave  rise  to  so  much  discussion.  In  August  1814  Mr 
Huskisson  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Mr  Canning  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  Lisbon. 

Before  Mr  Canning  sailed  for  Portugal,  he  thought  it  pro- 
per to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friends  and  conslituents  at  Liverpool ; 
and  as  he  had  prevailed  upon  Mr  Huskisson  to  become  his 
substitute,  and  to  transact  his  part  of  the  parliamentary  busi- 
ness of  that  town  during  his  absence,  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  proceed  thither  together,  in  order  that  Mr  Hus- 
kisson might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  inhabitants.  They  were  received  with  the  most 
flattering  demonstrations  of  respect  and  admiration,  and  their 
visit  was  marked  with  a  succession  of  festivities.  Could  the 
dark  veil  which  mercifully  shadows  our  feeble  vision  have  been 
then  withdrawn,  how  would  Mr  Canning  have  shuddered  at 
the  fatal  scene  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate,  even  beyond 
this  life,  that  connection,  the  foundations  of  which  he  was  then 
laying  amid  gay  hopes  and  bright  anticipations  !  What  would 
have  been  his  feelings,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  he  was  then 
assisting  to  prepare  a  tomb  for  his  unfortunate  friend  ! 

In  the  course  of  3815,  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
had  been  partially  discussed,  and  then  postponed,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  brought  forward  by  the  government,  and 
long  debates  arose. 

The  Corn  Laws  were  not  the  only  difficult  question  of  domes- 
tic policy  which  occupied  the  attention  of  government  in  1815 
and  1816.  The  bank  restriction,  which  had  been  continued 
until  July  in  the  latter  year,  was  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament  in  the  month  of  May  ;  when  Mr  Horner 
moved  that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  safest  and  most  advantageous 
means  of  effecting  such  restoration.  In  the  debate  which 
ensued,  Mr  Huskisson  declared  that  he  still  retained  the  opin- 
ions which  he  had  formerly  expressed,  when  the  bullion  com- 
mittee had  terminated  its  labours.     No  inquiry,  he  said,  was 
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necessary  on  the  first  point  embraced  by  the  motion.  All 
agreed  that  there  was  no  security  for  property,  no  stability  in 
public  credit,  no  confidence  in  trade,  no  nude  of  adjusting  the 
rights  and  consulting  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  society, 
without  a  circulation  rendered  steady  by  possessing  a  perma- 
nent and  universal  value ;  but  he  thought  that  the  task  of 
restoring  the  precious  metals  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  bank,  with  a  declaration  that  the  parliament  expected 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  should  not  be  delayed  beyond 
two  years  ;  and  a  clause  declaratory  of  such  an  expectation 
was  accordingly  adopted.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been, 
that,  in  the  interval  since  the  former  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  bank  had  not  only  neglected  preparations  for  resum- 
ing their  payments  in  cash,  but  had  actually  extended  their 
issues,  so  that  the  government  found  itself  compelled  to  pro- 
long the  restriction  till  July  1818. 

Mr  Huskisson  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of 
the  period  fixed  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  his 
sanguine  hope  that  it  would  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  time 
contemplated  by  parliament.  His  penetration,  however,  was 
at  no  loss  to  discover,  and  his  candour  did  not  allow  him  to 
disguise,  that  the  interval  which  must  elapse  between  the 
withdrawing,  or  absorbing,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  excess- 
ive circulation  of  the  country,  and  the  return  to  another 
state  of  currency,  must  be  a  time  of  severe  pressure,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  all  over  Europe.  To  this  period,  when 
the  state  of  the  currency  and  of  the  country  banks  was  to  be 
placed  on  a  more  secure  footing,  he  again  alluded,  when  ar- 
guing in  favour  of  the  set  of  finance  resolutions  moved  by  Mr 
Charles  Grant,  and  carried  in  opposition  to  those  of  Mr 
Tierney,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1817  ;  and  he  express- 
ed his  earnest  hope  that  everything  would  be  done  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  the  reception  of  more  liberal  commercial 
arrangements,  in  order  to  afford  some  counterpoise  to  the 
pressure  which  he  foresaw  impending,  and  to  disarm  the 
jealousy  of  foreign  countries. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  Lord  Althorp''s  attempt,  in 
1818,  for  a  repeal  of  the  leather  tax,  which  was  defeated  by 
a  very  small  majority,  we  find  Mr  Huskisson  opposing  the 
bill,  and  enforcing  his  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  no  tax 
could  be  repealed  with  full  benefit  to  the  public  except  direct 
taxes;  and  that  if  any  reduction  could  possibly  be  made, 
these  ought  to  be  the  first  to  attract  consideration — (a  seri- 
ous error.) 

When,  in  this  year,  Mr  Tierney  moved  a  resolution,  ii** 
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volving  the  much  agitated  question  of  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  Mr  Huskisson  successfully  advocated 
a  further  delay.  He  shewed  that  such  a  measure  was  then 
incompatible  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  that  the 
house  could  do  nothing  more  than  declare  the  time  for  resum- 
ing such  payments,  leaving  the  care  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary means  to  the  bank  itself.  But  while  he  maintained  that 
the  present  was  not  the  season  for  removing  the  restriction, 
he  avowed  that  a  difference  existed  between  him  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  certain  points.  This  led  him 
to  defend  and  eulogize  the  report  made  by  the  bullion  com- 
mittee, which  he  characterized  as  containing  a  perspicuous 
statement  of  facts  and  well  connected  inferences  still  unan- 
swered, and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  the  distinguished 
individual  who  had  prepared  it^ — Mr  Horner — was  not  living 
to  assist  the  present  deliberations  with  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soning and  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr  Huskisson  re-elected  for  Chichester  without  any  opposi- 
tion. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  finance  committee,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1819,  Mr  Huskisson's  abilities, 
and  his  knowledge  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  were 
too  conspicuous  not  to  ensure  his  name  being  included  in  the 
list ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  influence  which  his 
great  talents  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  finance  secured 
to  him,  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ministers  in  sur- 
mounting the  difiiculties  which  opposed  them. 

The  death  of  George  III.  having  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  summon  a  new  parliament,  Mr  Huskisson  was  again 
returned  for  Chichester,  with  the  same  marks  of  attachment 
and  approbation  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  on  the 
three  preceding  occasions.  The  session  opened  in  April, 
and  early  in  May,  Mr  Baring,  on  presenting  a  petition  from 
the  merchants  of  London,  respecting  the  restrictions  which 
impeded  commercial  enterprise,  made  the  celebrated  speech 
to  which  Mr  Huskisson  so  successfully  referred,  when  he 
vindicated  the  measures  of  government  on  a  subsequent 
occasion. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  agricultural  distress  again  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Holme  Sumner,  to  con- 
sider the  various  petitions  connected  with  this  subject ;  but 
an  instruction  was  afterwards  moved  and  carried  by  Mr 
Robinson,  "  confining  the  inquiry  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining, 
returning,  and  calculating  the  average  prices  of  corn  in  the 
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twelve  maritime  districts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing" 
Corn  Laws,  and  to  any  frauds  which  might  be  committed  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  laws ;"  which 
restriction,  of  course,  rendered  the  labours  of  this  committee 
of  comparatively  little  importance.  In  the  following  year, 
ministers  having  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, a  committee  was  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Gooch,  for  a  more  extended  inquiry.  Of  this  committee  Mr 
Huskisson  was  the  most  active  ministerial  member ;  and  the 
long  and  elaborate  report  which  was  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours, has  been  understood  to  have  emanated  principally  from 
him.  It  has  been  often  supposed,  too,  that  in  the  prominent 
part  which  he  took  in  this  committee,  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  urged  and  defended  a  more  liberal  system  in  respect 
to  the  Corn  Laws,  may  be  discovered  the  explanation  of  that 
mingled  feeling  of  suspicion  and  fear  with  which  that  party, 
which  denominates  itself  the  landed  interest,  subsequently 
appears  to  have  watched  all  his  measures. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr  Canning,  from 
circumstances  and  considerations  wholly  distinct  from  general 
policy,  and  indeed  purely  personal,  retired  from  the  adminis- 
tration, Mr  Huskisson  did  not  follow  his  example ;  not  from 
any  attachment  to  his  own  office,  but  because  he  saw  that  to 
resign  at  that  moment  would  have  been  to  act  most  unfairly 
by  Mr  Canning,  in  giving  to  his  retirement  a  character  which 
did  not  belong  to  it,  and  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the 
government. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  consequently 
not  involved  in  whatever  responsibility  attached  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ministers  against  the  queen,  Mr  Huskisson 
did  not  fear  to  incur  his  share  of  the  unpopularity  which  those 
proceedings  entailed  upon  them  ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  their 
defence,  when,  early  in  the  session  of  1821,  Lord  Tavistock 
moved  a  resolution  strongly  condemnatory  of  their  conduct : 
he,  however,  declared  that  he  had  deprecated  the  inquiry 
from  the  outset,  feeling  that  the  result  of  it  must  be  to  lower 
the  general  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feehng  in  the  country, 
but  that  to  assent  now  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  to  declare  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
her  majesty's  conduct  had  been,  if  not  praise-worthy,  at  least 
blameless.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  prefaced  his  speech  by 
stating  his  reasons  for  breaking  through  the  practice,  which 
he  had  observed  during  a  long  parliamentary  life,  of  declining 
questions  of  this  general  nature,  and  commented  largely  upon 
this  difficult  and  delicate  subject. 

In  thepiogiessof  the  session,  the  government  encountered 
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much  opposition,  and  was  exposed  to  several  severe  shocks 
from  the  united  attacks  of  the  old  Whig  party,  strengthened 
by  the  country  interest.  Several  proposals  were  made  to  re- 
peal various  taxes  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  country, 
and  the  house  and  the  window  duties  were  the  first  selected. 
Their  repeal  was  resisted  by  the  government ;  but  Mr 
Huskisson,  while  he  argued  against  it,  admitted,  in  pointed 
terms,  the  propriety  of  further  economy  in  preparing  the 
estimates,  if  it  could  be  shewn  where  further  economy  was 
practicable.  Notwithstanding  this  conciliatory  admission,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government,  the  resolution  was 
only  lost  by  a  majority  of  26.  Another  and  more  successful 
attack  was  then  made,  and  ministers  were  out-voted  in  an  en- 
deavour to  continue  the  additional  duties  upon  malt — a 
defeat  which  they  retaliated  a  few  nights  after,  when  they 
succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  bill  for  their  repeal  by  a  large 
majority.  But  in  June  they  were  once  in  a  minority  re- 
specting the  duty  on  horses  employed  in  husbandry,  which  was 
repealed  by  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr  Curwen.  On  all  these 
occasions  Mr  Huskisson  spoke  forcibly  against  these  pro- 
posals ;  and  as  they  were  considered  to  be  more  especially 
calculated  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  were 
introduced  and  advocated  by  those  who  regarded  themselves 
as  more  peculiarly  the  representatives  of  that  body,  this  active 
opposition,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  to  have  contributed  to 
indispose  that  powerful  party  still  further  towards  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  Mr  Huskisson. 

The  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons 
created  a  very  general  impression  that  something  must  be 
done  before  the  re-assembling  of  parliament,  towards  repairing 
the  weakness  which  had  been  occasioned  to  the  government 
by  the  loss  of  Mr  Canning ;  and  it  was  soon  understood  that 
this  impression  was  not  unfounded.  The  indifference  with 
which  Mr  Huskisson  regarded  his  own  situation  has  been 
already  touched  on.  To  his  active  mind,  indeed,  its  com- 
parative ease  did  anything  but  compensate  the — to  him — irk- 
some character  of  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  Accordingly,  in 
the  course  of  this  year  several  communications  seem  to  have 
taken  place,  with  a  view  to  a  change.  Among  other  sugges- 
tions, the  secretaryship  of  Ireland  was  once  more  named, 
but  rejected  without  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Mr  Huskisson, 
who,  having  already,  in  1809,  consented  to  decline  that  office, 
in  compliance  with  the  urgent  representations  of  the  ministers 
of  that  day — having  been  designated  for  it,  united  with  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in  1812,  (an  arrangement 
which  failed  it  is  true,  but  trom  no  fault  of  his,)  and  which 
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had  been  once  more  tendered  and  once  more  declined  on  Mr 
Peel's  resignation  in  181H — felt  that  he  should  be  unmindful 
of  what  he  owed  to  himself  and  his  own  character,  if  he  sub- 
mitted to  become  the  successor  of  those  who,  though  his 
juniors  both  in  years  and  in  the  public  service,  were  now, 
from  circumstances  not  within  his  control,  placed,  or  to  be 
placed,  in  higher  situations  at  home.  Other  arrangements 
were  then  proposed ;  but  to  these  either  the  same  objection 
applied,  or  the  still  greater  one  of  their  pointing  to  offices 
which  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  sinecures,  and  the 
acceptance  of  which  might  have  been  construed  into  an  ex- 
change of  a  place  of  some  business  for  one  without  any,  from 
the  unworthy  motive  of  adding  a  thousand  a-year  to  his 
official  income.  Fresh  difficulties  arising  to  any  alteration 
satisfactory  to  himself,  Mr  Huskisson  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  own  fair  pretensions  for  the  desirable  object  of  attaining 
an  increase  of  strength  to  the  government,  and  abandoned  his 
intention  of  immediate  resignation;  but  he  did  not  do  so 
without  having  recorded  his  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  which 
had  postponed  for  a  time  the  reward  to  which  he  was  so  well 
entitled,  both  from  his  long  and  zealous  exertions  in  support 
of  the  government,  and  from  his  acknowledged  efficiency  as  a 
man  of  business ;  or  without  making  it  known  to  the  minister 
that,  in  consenting  to  retain  his  appointment,  he  had  unwill- 
ingly deferred  to  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  fear 
that  an  invidious  and  unfair  construction — a  construction 
possibly  injurious  to  others — might,  and  probably  would,  be 
put  upon  his  resignation. 

All  these  ministerial  discussions  and  negotiations  terminated, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  appointment  of  Mr  Peel  to  the  Home- 
office  in  the  room  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  in  that  of  Mr  Wynn 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  which  latter,  with  some  minor 
changes,  secured  the  support  of  the  Grenville  party  ;  and  the 
now  arrangment  was  announced  about  Christmas  1821. 

The  debates  on  the  distress  which  pressed  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  which,  in  its  consequences,  affected  the 
whole  country,  were  renewed,  shortly  after  the  re-assembling 
of  parliament  in  February  1822,  when  Lord  Londonderry 
moved  the  revival  of  the  committee  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
gave  notice  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would, 
without  loss  of  time,  bring  forward  a  proposal  for  enabling 
the  bank  to  issue  four  millions  of  Exchequer  bills  in  loans  to 
different  parishes,  and  also  a  reduction  of  the  malt  tax. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  upon  this  notice  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  Mr  Huskisson's  speech  must  be  deemed  one  of  the 
moat  important ;  embracing  as  it  docs  a  variety  of  those  topics 
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with  which  he  was,  perhaps,  more  conversant  than  any  other 
statesman  of  his  time.  In  consequence  of  what  passed  on 
this  occasion,  and,  subsequently,  on  the  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
explain  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  preparing  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  the  preceding  year.  Having  done  so,  and 
vindicated  himself  from  the  charges  of  having  mystified  the 
members  of  that  committee,  he  signified  his  intention  to  ab- 
stain from  all  attendance  at  the  present  one  ;  in  which  deter- 
mination Lord  Londonderry  declared  that  he  regarded  him  as 
perfectly  justified.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  new  committee 
made  their  report,  and,  on  the  29th,  Lord  Londonderry  proposed 
a  string  of  resolutions,  declaratory  of  the  views  which  he,  as 
the  leading  minister  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
entertained  for  the  purposes  of  relief.  These  having  been  read, 
Mr  Ricardo  brought  forward  another  set,  and  late  in  the  de- 
bate, Mr  Huskisson  laid  before  the  house  those  which  he  had 
prepared  on  the  same  subject ;  giving  notice  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  his  intention,  on  the  next  discussion,  to  state  the 
cause  of  the  difference  which  would  appear  between  his  re- 
solutions and  those  of  the  noble  Marquis.  On  the  6th  of 
May,  Lord  Londonderry  moved  his  first  and  most  important 
resolution  :  it  was  combated  by  Mr  Huskisson,  and,  after  a 
short  debate,  withdrawn 

He  now  felt  that,  having,  as  an  official  servant  of  the  crown, 
opposed,  and  successfully  opposed,  a  proposition  brought  for- 
ward by  the  leading  member  of  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  due  to  the  chief  of  that  government  to  place 
his  office  at  his  disposal.  Accordingly  he  waited  upon  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  after  explaining  to  him  what  had  passed,  did 
that  which  he  afterwards  in  ]  828  repeated  in  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  namely,  placed  in  his  hands  the  decision, 
whether  the  penalty  of  such  an  act  of  insubordination  was  to 
be  enforced  against  him.  The  result  was  as  different  as  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  case  were  similar  ;  except,  indeed, 
that  Mr  Huskisson''s  conduct  in  1822  was  marked  with  a 
character  of  official  independence,  or  rather  mutiny,  infinitely 
stronger  than  anything  which  arose  on  the  case  of  the  East 
Retford  disfranchisement  in  1828. 

Connected  with  this  topic  of  Agricultural  distress  was  the 
motion  brought  forward  by  Mr  Western,  in  the  month  of  June, 
for  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  effects  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  Mr 
Huskisson  undertook  to  reply  to  Mr  Western  ;  and,  after  a 
sjtcech  of  singular  power  and  effect — a  speech  which  may  be 
ranked  among  those  of  the  first  class  for  soundness  of  [oliti- 
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cal  principle  and  conclusive  reasoning — moved  as  an  amend- 
ment the  substitut  on  of  the  famous  resolution  of  1696,  "  that 
this  house  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  gold  or  silver,  in 
fineness,  weight,  or  denomination,"  an  amendment  which  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

While  Mr  Huskisson  invariably  and  firmly  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  tampering  with  the  currency,  we  discover,  in  almost 
all  his  speeches,  the  same  anxiety  for  the  reduction  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  the  same  admission  of  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing all  practicable  plans  of  economizing  the  expenditure,  and 
the  same  doctrine  constantly  laid  down  that  it  was  peculiarly 
incumbent  upon  this  country  not  to  set  to  foreigners  the  ex- 
ample of  imposing  any  additional  restrictions  on  trade,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  convince  them  that  it  was  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  England  to  pursue  that  liberal  system  of  commer- 
cial policy  which  had  lately  been  so  auspiciously  commenced. 
These  appear  to  be  the  great  principles,  the  wisdom  and 
urgency  of  which  he  laboured,  on  all  occasions,  to  impress 
both  upon  parliament  and  the  country,  and  in  the  defence  of 
which  he  was  ever  found  ready  to  contribute  his  powerful  sup- 
port. 

The  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
and  Mr  Canning's  succession  to  his  office,  though  they  caused 
no  immediate  alteration  in  Mr  Huskisson's  official  appoint- 
ments, could  not  but  give  a  great  additional  weight  to  the  in- 
fluence which  he  before  possessed.  Negotiations,  indeed,  were 
shortly  after  set  on  foot  for  a  partial  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  at  the  end  of  January  182-3,  Mr  Vansittart  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  and  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  Mr  Robinson  succeeded  him  at  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr  Huskisson  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  As  the  offer  had  been  at 
first  unaccompanied  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  (which  had 
been  attached  to  these  offices  while  held  by  Mr  Robinson,) 
some  demur  arose  on  the  part  of  Mr  Huskisson,  which  was 
only  overcome  by  an  assurance  that  the  sole  obstacle  to  his 
immediate  admission  was  not  any  objection  to  him  individually, 
but  the  extreme  inconvenience  to  public  business  resulting 
from  too  great  an  extension  of  the  cabinet,  and  by  a  positive 
promise  that  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  should  be  seized 
to  make  an  opening  for  him.  On  this  assurance  he  agreed  to 
waive,  or  rather  to  suspend,  his  objection  ;  and,  early  in  the 
following  autumn,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  cabinet,  to 
which  he  was  immediately  called. 
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SECT.    II. — LIFE    OP    MR    HUSKISSON    CONTINUED. 
KEPHE8ENTATI0N  OP  LIVERPOOL. 

This  difficulty  having  been  surmounted,  another  arose  of  a 
nature  particularly  delicate  and  distressing  to  Mr  Huskisson — 
the  representation  of  Liverpool.  Mr  Canning  found  that  the 
laborious  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  that  important  place,  superadded  to  the  direction  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  more  than  he  could  adequately  discharge ;  and  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  retire  from  the  representation.  Even  had  he 
resolved  to  stand  again,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
an  opposition  might  have  been  excited,  which  would  pro- 
tract the  election  to  the  extreme  limits  allowed  by  law ; 
and  this  delay  would  have  proved  excessively  inconvenient  to 
the  progress  of  public  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  notorious  that  a  party  existed  in  Liverpool,  considerable 
both  in  number  and  consequence,  which  was  favourable  to  a 
Whig  candidate,  and  Mr  Brougham  had  been  openly  spoken 
of  as  the  object  of  their  choice.  The  government  felt  a  strong 
and  natural  anxiety  that  the  second  great  commercial  port 
of  the  empire  should  continue  to  be  represented  by  one  of  their 
friends,  and  Mr  Huskisson  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  per- 
son likely  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  all  parties.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr  Can- 
ning should  have  made  a  point  of  his  acquiescing  in  the  only 
arrangement  which  seemed  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

But,  however  flattering  it  might  be  to  his  vanity  to  be 
chosen  to  fill  that  post,  which  had  been  held  for  the  last  ten 
years  by  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  the  age,  Mr  Huskisson 
could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he  owed  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  electors  of  Chichester.  They  had  sought  him 
when  he  was  out  of  power,  and  had  four  times  returned  him 
without  opposition.  Even  then  they  were  impatiently  waiting 
to  bestow  on  him  a  fresh  proof  of  their  approbation  and  af- 
fection. His  seat  there  was  independent,  and  unattended 
with  expense  ;  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  a  numerous  body  of  electors,  and  it  was  probably 
secure  to  him  for  as  long  as  he  chose  to  retain  it.  The  la- 
bours attached  to  it  were  light  in  comparison  to  those  which 
awaited  the  representative  of  Liverpool.  The  struggle  be- 
tween his  own  wishes  and  a  sense  of  public  duty,  strengthen- 
ed by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends,  was  long  and 
painful ;  but  the  latter  ultimately  prevailed,  and  he  consented 
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to  exchange  the  unostentatious  security  of  Chichester  for  the 
dazzling  but  laborious  splendour  of  Liverpool. 

Mr  Huskisson  had  now  reached  an  elevation  whence  he 
could  beneficially  exert,  and  call  into  activity,  his  unrival- 
led knowledge  of  commercial  policy.  Lord  Bacon  says,  and 
the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  seemed  to  coincide 
in  the  justice  of  the  maxim,  that  "  merchants  venaporta,  and 
if  they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  Hmbs,  but  will 
have  empty  veins,  and  flourish  little :  taxes  and  imposts  upon 
thorn  do  seldom  good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  which  he 
wins  in  the  hundred,  he  loseth  in  the  shire ;  the  particular 
rates  being  increased,  but  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather 
decreased."* 

Some  preliminary  steps  had  been  alreaay  taken  by  Mr 
Robinson  and  Mr  Wallace,  for  relaxing  the  restrictions 
which  had  formerly  clogged  our  trade,  and  several  new  laws 
affecting  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  government  in  the 
session  of  1822.  On  Mr  Huskisson's  appointment,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded,  firmly  but  cautiously,  to  take  steps 
towards  further  and  more  important  alterations.  In  these 
he  found  himself  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  prejudices  of 
an  active  and  powerful  party,  who  viewed  all  innovations  with 
a  jealous  and  unfriendly  eye ;  and  the  fate  of  the  first  bill 
for  regulating  the  silk  manufacture  was  an  evident  proof  of 
the  obstacles  which  he  would  have  to  encounter  before  his 
measures  could  be  crowned  with  success.  This  bill,  after  it 
had  passed  the  lower  house,  was  returned  from  the  Lords,  so 
changed  and  mutilated,  that  Mr  Huskisson  preferred  aband- 
oning it  for  the  session  rather  than  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ments. In  the  following  year  he  was  more  successful,  and 
the  bill  passed  into  a  law  without  encountering  any  very  for- 
midable opposition. 

The  impediments  which  presented  themselves  at  every  step 
towards  a  more  liberal  policy  are  strikingly  described  in  the 
following  article  extracted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle ; 
which,  though  there  applied  to  a  later  period  of  his  career,  is 
equally  true  at  the  moment  of  which  we  are  treating  : — 

"  The  clamour  raised  against  Mr  Huskisson,  by  the  Agri- 
culturists on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufacturers  on  the 
other,  affords  a  lesson  from  which  future  ministers  will  not 
fail  to  profit.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  the 
wisest  course  for  men  in  office,  in  all  cases,  to  stick  to  what- 
ever is  established — "  stare  super  antiquas  vias'''' — to  consent 
to  a  change  only  when  it  is  loudly  demanded  by  the  great 

*■  Lord  Bacoire  Essiiy  on  Kiiipirc. 
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majority  in  parliament,  but  never  to  recommend  any  mnoYa- 
tion  which  is  not  so  demanded  :  this  is  the  system  on  which 
all  fonner  ministers  of  this  country  have  acte<J,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  ministers  who  wish  to  consult  their  own  ease 
and  advantage  cannot  do  better  than  follow  it.  The  liberal 
part  of  the  present  administration  have  erred  in  thinking  too 
favourably  of  human  nature — in  thinking  that,  in  departing 
from  the  old  practice,  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  substan- 
tial ameliorations  into  the  commercial  system  of  the  country, 
they  would  receive  such  support  from  the  people  as  the  hon- 
esty of  their  intentions  fairly  entitled  them  to.  We  believe, 
in  our  conscience,  that  Mr  Huskisson  approaches  nearer  to 
the  character  of  a  virtuous  minister — a  minister  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation  is  more  at  heart  than  his  own  ad- 
vantage— than  any  man  who  has  ever  been  in  office  in  this 
country  ;  but  we  question  very  much  whether,  in  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  he  has  involved  himself,  he  will  be  adequately 
supported  against  the  attacks  of  his  selfish  enemies.  Our  ap- 
probation of  ourselves  is  generally  fervent  enough  ;  but  our 
appi'obation  of  others  is  seldom  so  immoderate  as  to  hurry  us 
into  any  indiscretion  in  their  support.  We  fear  Mr  Hus- 
kisson is  doomed  to  experience,  to  his  cost,  the  difference,  in 
point  of  zeal,  between  his  disinterested  admirers  and  those 
who  conceive  their  interests  likely  to  be  in  any  way  affected 
by  his  measures. 

"  The  head  of  a  faction  receives  from  the  members  the  tri- 
bute of  a  clamorous  admiration,  because  interest  is  the  bond  of 
union,  and  such  admiration  is  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  the 
ends  in  view ;  but  the  man  who  endeavours  to  distinguish 
himself  by  promoting  the  good  of  a  whole  nation,  necessp.  rily 
provokes  the  hostility  of  many  whose  interests  suffer  from  his 
measures,  while  he  makes  few  warm  partisans. 

"  It  will  give  us  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  we  have  taken 
too  gloomy  a  view  of  human  nature,  and  that,  if  the  difficulty 
of  Mr  Huskisson''s  position  be  great,  he  will  find  correspond- 
ing support  from  the  friends  of  sound  principles." 

In  spite  of  this  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the  measures 
of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  administration,  as  evinced  in  tne 
fate  of  the  silk  bill,  some  important  commercial  alterations 
were  effected  in  the  course  of  1823.  Mr  Wallace's  ware- 
housing bill  was  passed,  and  two  resolutions  agreed  to  which 
enabled  the  king  in  council  to  place  the  shipping  of  a  for- 
eign state  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
provided  similar  advantages  were  experienced  by  British  ship- 
ping in  the  ports  of  such  foreign  states ;  and  also  to  impose 
countervailing  duties,  in  case  such  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  conduct  of  other  countries  ;  and  an  act  founded  n  pon 
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these  resolutions — usually  called  the  reciprocity  of  duties  act 
— was  carried  through  both  houses. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  Mr  Huskisson  introduced  other 
measures,  connected  with  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country — the  merchant  vessels  apprenticeship  bill,  and  that 
for  removing  the  various  vexatious  regulations  with  which  the 
manufacture  of  Scotch  linnen  had  hitherto  been  shackled 
and  its  prosperity  impeded. 

He  also  brought  forward  the  registry  bill,  which  naa  oeen 
prepared  in  the  preceding  year,  but  which  he  had  found  still 
lying  at  the  board  of  trade  when  he  succeeded  to  that  office 
This  Bill  was  a  consolidation  of  all  the  existing  laws  on  the 
subject,  with  many  improvements,  and  had  been  much  called 
for  by  every  one  connected  with  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  subject  very  complicated  in  its  details, 
and  difficult  to  understand  ;  but  Mr  Huskisson  felt  its  import- 
ance, and  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  master  of,  and 
bringing  it  before  parliament ;  and,  after  some  protracted 
delays  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  drew  from  him  a  firm 
but  temperate  remonstrance,  these  bills  ultimately  passed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session. 

It  would  be  tedious,  in  a  narrative  like  this,  to  endeavour 
to  follow  Mr  Huskisson  through  all  the  different  measures 
which  he  introduced  and  carried,  while  he  directed  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  government,  or  to  discuss  the 
treaties  which  were,  during  that  time,  negotiated  with  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  tlie  Hans  Towns,  several  of  the  new 
.States  of  America,  and  finally  with  France.  The  best  history 
of  this  brilliant  period  of  his  public  life — the  best  exposition 
of  that  system — will  be  found  in  these  Speeches  with  which 
he  introduced  and  defended  his  various  measures,  and  which 
will  be  allowed,  even  by  those  who  differed  from  him  on  some 
ix»ints,  to  comprise  a  mass  of  the  most  profound  and  valuable 
information  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer.  In  1824 
several  other  measures  of  amelioration  were  accomplished,  and 
♦he  silk  bill  resumed  and  carried  into  operation.  (See  the 
speeches  in  Sections  4,  5,  &c.) 

In  1825  another  most  important  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted— the  general  revision  of  the  revenue  laws.  This  was 
a  task*  of  vast  magnitude  and  extraordinary  labour,  and 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  laborious  nature  of  this  undertaking,  when 
U  Is  stated  that  these  laws  had  accumulated  from  the  reign  of  Edwa«l  I.  up 
io  the  present  time,  to  the  enormous  number  of  fifteen  hunired.  From  the 
"  ^ntradictions  and  confusion  attendant  on  such  a  chaos  of  legislation,  merchants 
Were  perplexed  and  harassed  beyond  measure.  It  was  now,  under  the  auspices 
«rt  t^ie  Board  cf  Trade  and  the  Treasury,  compressed  by  .\ir  Hume  into  Wercn 
Acts,  in  so  clear  and  conii)rehensive  a  manner,  that  the  m  aning  or  applicatioa 
o  I  tiifui  can  no  longer  be  mistaken. 
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one  which,  as  Mr  Huskisson  frequently  declared,  couici  never 
have  been  achieved,  but  for  the  able  assistance  and  unwearied 
diligence  of  Mr  James  Deacon  Hume,  then  of  the  Customs, 
and  now  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  country  is  owing,  for  his  persevering  exertions,  and 
for  the  essential  benefit  which  he  thus  conferred  on  the  com- 
mercial world. 

In  this  year  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  at  any  length,  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  Relief  ]5ill.  Could  he  then  have  anti- 
cipated the  fate  of  that  question  a  few  years  later,  how  well 
and  pointedly  might  he  have  remarked,  as  he  had  done  in  re- 
ference to  the  commercial  concessions  which  had  been,  at 
different  intervals,  granted  to  Ireland,  that  if  parliament 
rejected  the  bill  before  them,  the  time  would  come  when 
"  state  necessity,  acting  under  a  sense  of  political  danger, 
must  yield,  without  grace,  that  which  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  had  before  recommended  in  vain."  It  is  surely  im- 
possible for  language  to  pourtray  more  faithfully  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  Catholic  question. 

It  was  in  June  in  this  year  that,  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  on  the  law  of  principal  and  factor — (a  measure  for 
defining  and  amending  which  had  been  carried  by  him  through 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  preceding  year,  but  had  failed 
in  the  Lords) — Mr  Huskisson  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  speech,  of  which,  unfortunately,  not  even  an  outline 
exists.  The  house  had  been  occupied  all  night  with  the  ca^e 
of  Mr  Kenrick  and  Canfor  the  butcher,  and  the  debate  on  the 
law  of  merchant  and  factor  bill  did  not  come  on  till  very  late. 
Mr  Scarlett  made  a  long  and  learned  speech  against  the 
measure.  His  arguments  were  combated  by  Mr  Huskisson, 
who,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  gave  his  entire  view  of 
the  commercial  polity  of  this  country,  as  the  natural  depot  of 
the  merchandise  passing  between  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  affording  all  possible  security  to 
advances  on  goods  warehoused,  in  order  to  make  it  so.  There 
are  many  and  great  authorities  now  living  who  pronounced 
that  he  did  this  in  a  way  in  which  nobody  else  could  have 
given  it.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  he  rose, 
this  elaborate  speech  was  despatched  by  the  reporters  in  a  few 
lines ;  while  an  admirable  one  delivered  by  Mr  Baring,  on  the 
same  subject,  was  left  wholly  unreported.  (Reporting  was  less 
perfect  at  all  times  then  than  it  has  since  become.) 

In  the  progress  of  the  spring,  Mr  Huskisson,  as  well  as 
Lord  Liverpool,  had  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  dangers 
attending  phrenzy  of  speculation  which  raged  as  an  epidemic, 
and  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  folly  and 
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iniquity  of  their  proceedings.  "  Sueh  speculation,^  he  warned 
them,  "  was  the  offspring  of  unnatural  excitement,  and  in 
the  body  mercantile,  as  well  as  the  body  physical,  such  excite- 
ment was  generally  followed  by  depression  and  exhaustion."" 
He  implored  the  country  banks  not  to  lend  their  money  to  the 
encouragement  of  crude  and  hasty  speculations,  and  urged 
the  spirit,  then  so  prevalent,  as  a  reason  for  not  wishmg  at 
that  moment  to  let  loose  the  Corn  Laws.  But,  whilst  he  warn- 
ed the  pubHc  that  "  their  high  raised  hopes  would  in  the  end 
vanish  into  thin  air,  and  leave  those  who  entertained  them 
nothing  but  regret  and  disappointment,"  he  admitted  that  he 
did  not  see  how  parliament  could  interfere.  The  convulsion 
which  shook  the  country  at  the  close  of  1 825,  and  which  is 
still  remembered  by  the  denomination  of  the  "  Panic,"  proved 
how  wise,  as  well  as  how  unavailing,  were  these  wholesome 
admonitions. 

With  that  injustice  with  which  the  world  so  often  shifts  the 
blame  of  evils  resulting  from  its  own  folly  upon  other  causes, 
those  whose  obstinate  imprudence  had  involved  them  in  ruin 
now  joined  the  cry  which  was  raised  by  the  party  which  had 
perseveringly  manifested  their  hostiUty  to  the  recent  changes 
in  our  commercial  system,  and  imputed  to  those  changes  the 
late  deplorable  disasters.  This  charge,  however  clamorously 
advanced,  may  be  safely  asserted  to  have  utterly  failed,  when- 
ever it  was  tried  by  the  test  of  reason  and  truth,  and  Mr 
Huskisson  himself  repelled  it  with  the  following  flat  contra- 
diction, in  one  of  the  debates  which  arose  on  the  subject ; 
"  On  the  one  hand,"  he  said,  "  there  is  the  complaint  that  too 
much  has  been  done  for  free  trade  ;  while  on  the  other,  there 
is  an  equally  loud  complaint,  that  nothing  has  been  done.  I 
shall  not  now  stay  to  discriminate  between  such  conflicting 
extremes  of  opinion.  I  cannot,  however,  but  wonder  that 
while  gentlemen  within  this  house  assert  that  the  principles 
of  free  trade  have  not  been  carried  far  enough,  there  should 
be  others  out  of  this  house  persevering  in  their  attempts  to 
direct  the  opposition  of  the  misinfonned  towards  those  mear 
sures,  which,  I  am  bold  to  declare,  have  in  no  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  distresses  lately  experienced  in  this  country." 

In  the  various  projects  which  disgraced  that  period,  and 
were  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences,  Mr  Huskisson 
had  no  participation.  He  afterwards  declared,  in  his  place 
in  parliament,  that,  "  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  had  he 
had  the  least  share  or  interest  in  any  company  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  years  1824,  1825,  or  1826: — he  had,  in- 
deed, an  interest  in  one  of  the  oldest  insurance  companies  in 
the  country ;  but  it  had  remained  of  the  same  amount  for  the 
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last  twenty  years."  Nor  was  there  the  sh'ghtest  reservation 
in  the  nature  or  extent  of  this  flcclaration.  Those  who  pos- 
sess the  best  means  of  information  can  assert  how  scrupu- 
lously and  rigidly  he  exacted  the  same  forbearance  from 
all  about  him. 

Uesides  the  other  weighty  and  laborious  questions  which 
occupied  Mr  Huskisson,  both  in  his  official  and  parliament" 
ary  character,  in  1825  and  1826,  must  be  enumerated  the 
complicated  and  delicate  discussions  with  Mr  Rush,  after- 
wards continued  with  Mr  Gallatin,  on  the  various  points  in 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, comprising  the  adjustment  of  the  north-western  boun- 
dary and  that  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick — the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  St  Lawrence — the  more  effectual  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade — ^and  the  intercourse  with  the 
West-India  colonies.  In  the  negotiations  with  the  American 
ministers,  Mr  Huskisson  was  at  first  assisted  by  Mr  Stratford 
Canning,  and  subsequently  by  Mr  Addington.  The  protocols 
of  the  conferences  were  by  them  drawn  up,  and  then  submitted 
to  Mr  Canning,  for  his  final  revision  and  sanction.  The  state 
papers  and  correspondence  of  the  British  ministers  on  this 
occasion  may  be  cited  as  models,  for  purity  of  style,  clearness 
of  argument,  and  soundness  of  views,  whilst  the  moderation 
with  which  the  negotiation  was  conducted,  and  the  absence 
of  all  bitterness  or  sarcasm  in  the  communications  inter- 
changed, were  hailed  as  an  indication  that  a  more  generous 
and  conciliatory  feeling  was  growing  up  between  the  two 
countries.  Notwithstanding  the  friendly  tone,  however,  in 
which  the  conferences  were  carried  on,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  American  government,  or  to 
obtain  a  repeal  or  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  b}' 
the  act  of  congress  of  1823.  It  was  unhappily  deemed  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  take  steps  for  retaliation,  and  a  British 
order  in  council  was  issued  in  July  1826,  by  which  our  col- 
onial harbours  in  the  West  Indies  were  shut  against .  1  Ameri- 
can vessels.  After  a  long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government,  they  yielded. 

The  following  dialogue,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  bear- 
ing various  marks  of  correction  in  the  same,  has  1  e  n  found 
among  Mr  Huskisson's  MS.  papers,  and  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  to  have  been  his  composition,  it  is  inserted 
in  this  note,  as  a  specimen  of  that  easy  playfulness,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  charms  of  his  private 
Bociety,  but  in  its  conclusion  it  contains  the  usual  error  of 
reciprocity  politicians. 

■VOL.  1  2i) 
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Fraternal  Dialogue  between  John  Bull  and  Ms  brotlter  Jonathan^ 
{date^  July  1825  ) 

JoNTATiiAN — "  You  are  a  very  good  and  constant  customer, 
John,  at  my  shop,  for  flour,  hoops,  staves,  and  many  other 
articles  of  my  trade  ;  you  are  good  pay,  and  I  am  always  glad 
to  deal  with  you. 

John — "  I  believe  all  you  say — I  wish  to  continue  a  good 
customer ;  but  I  must  say  your  mode  of  dealing  with  me  is 
rather  hard.  Every  time  I  travel  to,  or  send  to  your  shop, 
'Sunday  or  not,)  I  am  obliged  to  pay  double  toll  at  the  turn- 
pike-gate, which  is  close  before  it. 

Jonathan — "  You  need  not  take  that  trouble.  I  prefer 
Bending  my  goods  to  my  customers  by  my  own  porters,  and 
as  they  are  always  ready  and  punctual  in  delivering  the  pack- 
ages, I  do  not  see  why  you  should  complain. 

John—"  I  complain  because  my  own  cart  and  horses  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  my  people  are  upon  the  poor-rate,  whilst 
I  am  paying  you  for  porterage.  I  will  not  go  on  in  this  way. 
Jonathan — "  Well  !  we  will  consider  of  it  next  Christmas, 
when  the  partners  in  our  firm  meet  to  talk  over  the  concern."" 
John  remains  patient  for  another  year,  when,  finding  the 
Sunday  Toll  still  continued,  he  asks  what  brother  Jonathan 
and  his  firm  have  decided.  (July  1826.) 

Jonathan — "  We  have  resolved  to  grant  a  new  lease  of  the 
tolls,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  terms. 
John — "  You  have  !  then  I  withdraw  my  custom. 
Jonathan — "  The  devil  you  do  !  {Aside.)    We  mistook  him 
for  a  more  patient  ass  than  he  proves  to  be.     How  shall  we 
contrive  to  bring  him  back  to  our  shop  V 

The  error  is  in  the  assumption  that  there  should  be  a 
reciprocity  of  "  tolls"  or  duties.  John  Bull's  necessities  and 
interests  send  him  to  Jonathan,  and  the  same  causes  bring 
Jonathan  to  John. 

Superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  disdaining  to 
attribute  it  to  false  causes,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  with 
that  spirit  of  liberality  which  so  nobly  characterizes  them, 
came  forward  to  testify  their  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  alterations  already  carried  into 
effect,  and  to  mark  their  approbation  of  those  yet  in  progress  ; 
and,  early  in  1826,  Mr  Huskisson  received  the  following  let- 
ter, which  is  too  honourable  to  him  in  his  public  capacity, 
and  to  those  from  whom  it  proceeded,  not  to  demand  insertion 
here.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  service  of  plato 
to  which  it  alludes  was  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  Liverpool, 
both  in  tasto  and  majrnificence. 
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,"  Liverpool,  4tli  February,  1826. 

*•  M;^'  dear  Sir, 

*'  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have  now  the  hon- 
our to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  service  of  plate  pre- 
sented to  you  by  this  commercial  town.  The  motives  which 
led  to  this  proof  of  public  feeling  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
inscription,  and  are  also  engraved  on  the  centre  ornament  of 
the  service ;  viz. — 

The  Service  of  Plate, 
of  which  this  Candelabrum  is  a  part, 

was  presented  to 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Hiskisson, 

by  a  numerous  body 

of  the  Merchants,  Freemen>  and  Inhabitants  of 

Liverpool ; 

as  a  Testimony 

of  their  sense  of  the  Benefits 

derived  to   the  nation   at   large 

from  the  enlightened  system 

of  Commercial  Policy 

brought   forward  by    him 

as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 

and  of  th«ir  Gratitude 

for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which, 

as  member  for  Liverpool, 

he  has  watched  over  the  Interests  of 

his  Constituents. 

1«25.        t, 

"  Notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  and  distress  which 
generally  prevail  in  manufactures,  I  am  desired  by  the  com- 
mittee to  assure  you  that  their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  measures  introduced  by  you,  for  the  removal  of  commer- 
cial restrictions,  remains  undiminished,  and  that  they  confi- 
dently anticipate,  from  their  matured  operation,  the  most 
beneficial  effects  to  the  country  at  large. 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  have  been  selected  by  my 
liberal  fellow-townsmen  as  their  organ  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
I  have  only  to  add,  that 

'  I  havo  the  honour  to  be,  &;c.  &c. 

'^  John  Bolton." 
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To  this  Mr  Husklsson  replied — 

"SoMRRssr  Place,  February  6,  182(5. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  this  day  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  a 
deputation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Merchants  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  Liverpool,  the  letter  with  which  you,  as  their  chair- 
man, have  been  desired  to  accompany  the  presentation  to  me 
of  the  service  of  plate,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  that 
committee,  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  subscrib- 
ers. 

"  I  receive  with  just  pride,  and  acknowledge  with  the  most 
lively  gratitude,  this  mark  of  their  approbation. 

"  However  splendid  this  munificent  testimony  of  their  sen- 
timents, the  record  of  those  sentiments  in  the  inscription 
upon  the  plate  will  ever  be  considered  by  me  as  constituting 
its  highest  value. 

"  In  this  free  country,  it  is  the  best  recompense  of  the  ser- 
vices of  any  man,  filling  a  high  and  responsible  situation  (be 
his  station  in  life  otherwise  what  it  may)  to  find  himself  sup- 
ported by  the  cordial  concurrence  of  those  who,  by  their  in- 
telligence, as  well  as  by  the  habits  of  their  lives,  are  most 
competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  and  whose  welfare  is 
most  immediately  concerned  in  the  result  of  any  important 
measures  which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  bring  forward  in  par- 
liament. 

"  Valuable  as  the  expression  of  such  concurrence  and  sup- 
port must  be  at  any  time,  it  is  doubly  grateful  to  me  under 
the  present  circumstances ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  (without  risking  the  imputation  of  vanity)  that  the  re- 
newed declaration,  by  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Li- 
verpool, of  their  matured  and  confirmed  opinion,  is  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  altogether  useless  to  the  public  interest. 
Partial  as  their  kindness  to  myself  might  render  that  opinion 
in  easier  times,  it  will  hardly  be  imagined  that,  in  times  of 
difficulty  like  the  present,  they  would  allow  a  disposition  to 
employ  the  language  of  compliment  to  overbear  their  sound 
and  sincere  conviction. 

"  To  such  vicissitudes  as  those  which  have  recently  occur- 
red, the  commerce  of  this  country  has  been  at  all  times  liable. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  inevitable  result  of  activity  and  enter- 
prise, stimulated  by  unbounded  credit ;  and  by  those  perpet- 
ually increasing  powers  of  machinery,  which  ingenuity  has 
created  in  aid  of  the  natural  industry  of  our  population. 

"  But,  by  whatever  causes  the  present  stagnation  may  have 
been  occasioned,  and  however  deeply  I  lament  its  pressure 
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(more  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  falls  upon  my  con- 
stituents,) I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  in  no  degree  been 
produced  or  aggravated  by  the  relaxing  of  any  of  those  re- 
strictions which  parliament  deemed  it  no  longer  expedient  to 
retain. 

"  In  this  conviction  I  am  supported,  not  exclusively  by 
those  who  generally  approve  the  measures  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  by  others  of  the  greatest  talents  and  authority,  who 
look  to  those  measures  with  a  less  friendly  eye.  By  this  coin- 
cidence of  opinion,  our  present  commercial  system  is  (fortun- 
ately, as  I  conceive)  withdrawn  from  the  range  of  those 
questions  which  divide  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
state  upon  other  points  of  general  policy ;  and  I  cannot  but 
hope  that,  when  confidence  shall  be  again  restored  (as  I  trust 
it  soon  will  be)  in  pecuniary  transactions,  the  hke  general 
sense  will  prevail,  among  persons  practically  engaged  in  com- 
merce, of  the  increased  facilities  and  encouragement  which  the 
late  changes  are  calculated  to  afford  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  wholesome  trade  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

"W.    HUSKISSON.'' 

Parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  February  1826,  and  the  re- 
cent embarrassments  and  distress  became  the  subject  of  im- 
mediate debate.  In  the  various  discussions  which  ensued  on 
the  bank  charter  and  promissory  notes  acts,  Mr  Huskisson, 
as  might  be  expected,  took  a  prominent  part ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  abuse  which  was  now  scattered  with  no  unsparing  hand 
against  the  measures,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  great 
champion  and  adviser,  referred  for  the  solution  of  the  present 
calamitous  state  of  domestic  affairs  to  the  ineffectual  warn- 
ings which  he  had  given  in  the  preceding  year ;  while  he 
challenged  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  share  which  it 
was  asserted  the  changes  in  our  restrictive  system  had  had  in 
producing  the  convulsion  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  so 
many. 

It  was  not  long  before  ho  had  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  on  one  of  his  own  measures.  On  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  silk  question  was  selected  as  the  object  of  attack, 
and  Mr  Ellice  moved  for  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  peti- 
tion from  persons  connected  with  that  trade.  For  the  issue 
of  this  night's  debate  we  must  refer  to  the  speeches  them- 
selves ;  but  as  we  have  already,  in  an  early  part  of  this 
memoir,  alluded  to  the  kind  and  flattering  notice  which  Mr 
Hu8kisson''s  exhibition  on  this  occasion  elicited  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  we  cannot  here  deny  ourselves  the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  adding  to  that  authority  a  short  expression  of  Mr 
Canning's  feelings  on  the  same  subject. 

«F.  O.,  24th  February  1826,  2  a.m. 
^  My  dear  Mrs  Huskisson, 

"  Having  written  to  the  King,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
my  sense  of  duty  to  go  to  bed  without  writing  to  you,  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  Huskisson''s  exhibition  of  to-night.  I  do 
assure  you,  without  the  smallest  compliment  or  exaggeration^ 
that  he  has  made  one  of  the  very  best  speeches  that  J  ever 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  speech  decisive  for  ever 
of  his  character  and  reputation,  both  as  a  statesman  and  an 
orator.  It  was  of  the  very  first  rate — and  as  such  I  wish  you 
joy  of  it  with  all  my  heart. 

'•Most  sincerely  yours, 

"Geokge  Canning.'* 

The  advocates  of  the  new  system  never  enjoyed  a  more 
glorious  triumph  than  on  this  night.  Never  was  there  a  more 
powerful  or  more  unanswerable  defence  of  that  system  than 
may  be  found  in  the  reply  made  by  Mr  Huskisson  to  the 
speeches  of  Mr  EUice  and  Mr  Williams  ! — Seldom  was  a 
more  generous  or  more  statesmanlike  support  afforded  to  a 
colleague  than  the  magnificent  display  of  eloquence  with 
which  Mr  C^anning  eulogized  his  friend  and  overwhelmed  his 
opponents. 

It  is  so  pleasing  to  consider  Mr  Huskisson,  when  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  that  we  are  tempted  again  to  have  recourse 
to  private  correspondence,  to  mark  at  once  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  greatest  practical  authonties,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  he  received  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
him. 

His  friend  Mr  Gladstone  (now  Sir .  John  Gladstone)  had 
transmitted  to  hira  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself  by  Mr  Kirkman  Finlay  of  Glasgow,  dated 

"  arid  March  1826. 
*     *     *     "I  had  indeed  the  pleasure  and  the  advan- 
tage of  a  long,  and,  to  me,  most  interesting  conversation  with 
Mr  Huskisson. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  history  tells  us  of  any  minister  in  any 
state  who  ever  brought  into  operation  so  fine  a  system  of 
mercantile  policy.  The  knowledge  of  theory  and  practice 
were  never  possessed  by  any  one  in  so  high  a  degree ;  and  he 
not  only  at  once  sees  ultimate  benefit,  but  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  benefit  may  be  acc^uircd,  without  ma- 
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terial  injury  to  existing  interests.  His  life  is  a  most  valuable 
one  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  long  preserved  as  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country." 

Mr  Huskisson's  answer  was  in  these  words  : — 

Somerset  Place,  25th  Marcli,  1826. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"If  I  deserve  any  portion  of  Fijilay's  praise  as  a 
minister,  it  is  only  that  in  which  he  gives  me  the  credit  of 
uniting  some  practical  knowledge  to  theory ;  and  if  I  have 
that  knowledge  in  any  degree,  it  is  because  I  am  always 
desirous  and  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  and  such  as  he,  upon 
subjects  which  they  understand  so  much  better  than  myself. 

"  I  had  ample  proof  of  this  in  the  conversation  to  which 
Finlay  alludes.  However,  it  is  a  great  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  me,  to  find  myself  supported  against  the  clamour 
of  some  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  by  all  that  are  most 
intelligent  in  that  very  class  of  the  community  who  have  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  the  measures  vliich  I 
have  submitted  to  parliament. 

"  Ever  yours,  &o. 

"  W.    HUSKISSON. 
«J.  Gladstone,  Eb({." 

The  disadvantages  to  the  existing  Corn  Laws  had  become 
so  apparent,  and  a  fresh  revision  of  them  had  been  so  strongly 
pressed  upon  government  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
that  Mr  Huskisson  had  been  induced  to  give  an  implied 
promise  to  bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  session  of  ]  826.  At  the 
time  when  this  engagement  was  supposed  to  have  been  incurred, 
it  was  understood  that  a  dissolution  would  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  following  autumn.  Contrary  to  expectation,  this 
dissolution  did  not  take  place,  and  Mr  Huskisson  naturally  re- 
linquished his  intention.  Indeed  ministers  announced,»on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  session,  their  determination  not  to  propose 
any  change  in  the  existing  laws  during  the  present  year,  as  they 
were  unwilling  to  bring  forward  so  important  a  subject  in  the 
then  agitated  condition  of  the  country,  and  were  still  more  in- 
disposed to  submit  a  question  of  such  extreme  intricacy  and  deli- 
cacy to  be  discussed  by  an  expiring  parliament,  where  it  vv^as 
impossible  to  hope  it  could  be  examined  with  that  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced consideration  which  it  so  peculiarly  claimed.  The 
subject,  being  thus  declined  by  government,  was  introduced  by 
Mr  Whitmore,  in  a  formal  motion  "  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
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into  the  state  of  the  Corn  Laws,"  and  several  times  afterwards 
became  matter  of  discussion.  On  all  these  occasions,  though 
advocating  the  necessity  of  delay,  Mr  Huskisson  did  not  dis- 
guise his  opinion  that  the  system  hitherto  pursued  was  an 
erroneous  one — that  the  change  which,  during  ten  years  of 
peace,  had  been  operating,  both  internally  and  externally, 
required  a  corresponding  change  in  our  legislation  on  this 
subject — or  his  hopes  that  he  might  see  a  free  trade  in  corn 
established,  under  proper  and  due  protection.*  The  business 
was  ultimately  postponed  to  the  following  year,  with  a  full 
understanding  that  ministers  should  then  be  prepared  to 
bring  forward  a  new-modelling  of  these  laws  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Our  parliamentary  historj'  presents  no  parallel  in  the 
effect  produced  by  what,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  again 
call  his  professional  speeches,  to  that  which  Mr  Huskisson 
was  accustomed  to  excite,  whenever  he  brought  forward  or 
vindicated  his  great  plans  of  commercial  reform.  He  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  have  formed  a  new  era  in  parliamentary 
speaking,  and  to  have  raised  his  department  to  a  consequence 
before  unknown.  Subjects  which,  from  whatever  cause,  had 
hitherto  failed  in  attracting  that  general  attention  which 
their  importance  might  have  justly  demanded,  were  now 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest ;  and  his  speeclies — 
minute  and  unadorned  as  they  were — on  the  unpromising 
topics  of  silk  and  shipping,  raised  an  admiration  and  interest 
equal  to  those  which  attended  the  most  eloquent  expositions 
of  his  colleagues  on  foreign  policy,  or  the  financial  state- 
ments which,  year  after  year,  announced  to  the  public  suc- 
cessive reductions  of  taxation.  Nor  was  the  effect  produced 
by  these  speeches  confined  to  this  country  alone.  They  were 
translated  into  French  at  Paris  ;  and  he  received  from 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  frequent 
congratulations  on  his  convincing  justification  of  the  new 
system,  and  warm  encouragement  to  pursue  a  course  which, 
in  its  consequences,  tended  to  the  general  advantage,  not  only 
of  his  countrymen,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
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The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  June  1826,  and  Mr 
Huskisson  was  re-elected  for  Liverpool,  after  a  feeble  effort 
to  raise  an  opposition,  under  the  pretext  that  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  government,  in  respect  to  the  relaxation  of  the 

'  Such  wero  his  views ;  but  it  could  not  be  free  while  any  "  protection"  lastftd. 
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commercial  system,  had  injured  the  native  manufactures  and 
trade  of  the  country.  No  candidate  could,  however,  be  found, 
and  the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  the  autumn  approached,  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  actual  state  of  the  Corn  Laws  became  strongly  apparent, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  manufacturing  classes  grew  louder 
and  more  frequent.  The  oat  harvest  had  failed  very  generally, 
and  the  price  had  risen  to  that  of  famine.  Under  this 
pressure,  the  government  determined  to  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibihty  of  permitting  the  importation  of  oats,  beans, 
and  rye,  and  an  order  in  council  was  accordingly  issued  for 
that  purpose.  But  as  this  order  was  in  contravention  of  the 
existing  laws,  it  became  necessary  to  assemble  the  new  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  enable  ministers  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
indemnity.  The  two  houses  accordingly  met  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  and  an  indemnity  bill  was  passed  without 
opposition  ;  ministers,  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  pledge  that, 
after  the  christmas  recess,  they  would  be  prepared  to  bring 
forward  a  plan  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws.  This 
plan  had  been  matured  and  digested  during  the  autumn  by 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr  Huskisson,  who  had  spared  no  la- 
bour to  procure  authentic  information  on  this  difl&cult  subject, 
or  pains  to  frame  such  a  bill  as  might  conciliate  at  once  the 
conflicting  interests  both  of  the  grower  and  consumer ;  and  it 
had  been  decided  in  the  cabinet  that,  in  order  to  stamp  the 
measure  with  greater  authority,  it  should  be  brought  forward, 
in  the  one  house  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  in  the  other  by  Mr 
Canning,  as  the  two  leading  ministers. 

The  close  attention  with  which  Mr  Huskisson  had  applied 
himself  to  public  business,  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
deep  anxiety  which  he  naturally  felt  for  the  accomplishment 
and  success  of  his  new  measures,  had  visibly  shaken  a  con- 
stitution already  impaired  by  the  excitement  he  had  undergone 
in  the  winter  of  1822.  His  spirits,  too,  had  certainly  suffer- 
ed ;  for  however  philosophically  he  outwardly  bore  himself, 
against  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  assailed,  those  who 
saw  and  watched  him  in  his  hours  of  retirement,  could  per- 
ceive that  the  shaft  had  not  been  shot  altogether  in  vain,  and 
that  his  generous  nature  sometimes  sank*  under  the  reiterated 

*  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  MS.  book  found,  after  his  death,  in 
a  private  box. 

"  Whatever  pains  I  have  taken  for  the  improvement  and  simplification  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  our  commerce  and  industry,  I  have  taken  it  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  interest.  So  far  from  serving  any  interest  of  my  own,  I 
have  gained  the  ill-will  and  enmity  of  many,  partly  secret,  partly  declared- 
painful  to  myself,  but  not  useless,  perhaps,  to  the  country." 
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attacks  of  Jiis  malignant  persecutors,  who  pursued  him,  as 
Mr  Canning  expressed  it,  "  in  the  same  doctrine  and  spirit 
which  embittered  the  hfe  of  Turgot  and  consigned  GaHleo  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition." 

The  year  1827 — so  fruitful  in  melancholy  occurrences — was 
ushered  in  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Mr  Huskisson, 
who  had  before  been  slightly  indisposed,  suffered  much  from 
the  severity  of  the  cold  during  his  attendance  at  the  funeral, 
and  he  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  complaint  in  the 
throat  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 
He  returned  to  Eartham  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  on  the 
24th  Mr  Canning  arrived  there  from  Bath,  where  he  had 
been  to  visit  Lord  Liverpool,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  approaching  session.  His  appearance  bore  evident  sif^ns 
of  lurking  malady,  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  had  a 
sharp  access  of  cold  and  fever  ;  but  finding  himself  better  on 
the  following  morning,  he  proceeded  to  join  his  family  at 
Brighton,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr  Huskisson  removed 
to  London.  On  the  day  when  Lord  Liverpool  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  Mr  Huskisson  had  been  ordered  not  to  leave 
the  house,  and  the  intelligence  did  not  therefore  reach  him 
till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  anxiety  to  as- 
certain the  particulars  induced  him  to  go  immediately  to  Fife 
House,  and  this  imprudence,  and  the  excitement  which  ensued 
from  the  interruption  of  public  business,  produced  in  a  few 
days  a  decided  attack  of  inflammation  on  the  trachea. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that,  had  the  political  life  of 
Lord  Liverpool  not  been  thus  suddenly  terminated,  it  was  the 
intention  of  that  nobleman  to  have  retired  from  his  high  office 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session.  His  Lordship,  it  has 
been  said,  felt  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  could  no  longer  be  resisted  with 
prudence ;  and  although  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  own 
consistency  that  the  concession  should  not  be  made  while  he 
remained  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  he  had  resolved,  if  not 
to  give  it  his  active  support,  at  least  to  exert  his  powerful  in- 
fluence in  mitigating  the  opposition  which  it  had  hitherto 
experienced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  With  these  feelings,  his 
Lordship  contemplated  Mr  Canning  as  his  natural  successor, 
and  would  not  only  have  given  him  his  cordial  assistance,  but 
would,  probably,  when  the  Catholic  question  had  once  been 
disposed  of,  have  resumed  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  in  some 
office  of  a  less  laborious  nature  than  that  of  first  minister. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  authority  for  these  surmises, 
or  the  probability  of  these  speculations,  certain  it  is  that 
never  was  there  a  mora  unfortunate  or  more  perplexing  state 
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of  things  than  now  commenced.  The  nature  of  Lord  Livor- 
poors  ilhiess  was  such  as  to  preckide  all  hopes  of -recovery.  Mr 
Canning,  to  whom,  as  the  leading  minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  charge  of  introducing  the  corn  bill  had  been 
delegated  by  his  colleagues,  had  had  a  relapse,  and  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  at  Brighton ;  and  Mr  Huskisson  was  not 
permitted  to  quit  his  room  in  London.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
extremely  desirable,  nay,  almost  absolutely  necessary,  that  he 
should  communicate  personally  with  Mr  Canning,  before  the 
corn  bill  was  brought  forward,  as,  although  the  latter  had 
undertaken  to  open  the  discussion,  in  order  to  stamp  the 
measure  more  authoritatively  with  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, the  subject  was  one  as  foreign  to  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius,  and  to  the  usual  duties  of  his  department,  as  it 
was  familiar  to  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr  Huskisson^s  medical  advisers,  how- 
ever, peremptorily  refused  to  allow  him  to  leave  London,  and 
he  was  consequently  necessitated  to  convey  to  Mr  Canning, 
through  the  medium  of  a  confidential  friend,  those  expla- 
nations of  detail  and  calculation  which  were  so  indispensable 
towards  unfolding  the  scheme  clearly  and  intelligibly  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

To  increase  the  complicated  embarrassments  of  the  moment, 
the  Catholic  question  was  again  to  be  discussed,  and  Mr 
Canning's  anxiety  to  be  present,  and  eagerness  for  the  result, 
were  known  to  be  overwhelming.  It  came  on  in  March,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  once  more  defeated.  It  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  Mr  Huskisson  could  be  de- 
tained from  this  debate  ;  but  a  sure  anti-Catholic  voter  having 
been  procured  to  pair  off"  with  him,  he  reluctantly  submitted 
to  the  commands  of  the  physician. 

By  the  beginning  of  April,  Mr  Huskisson"'s  health  was 
sufficiently  re-established  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Lord  Stafford's, 
at  Wimbeldon,  for  change  of  air  ;  but  he  did  not  resume  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  after  the  Easter  recess. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  after  several  postponements,  and  a  long  and 
threatening  note  of  preparation,  General  Gascoyne  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  shipping  interest ;  when  Mr  Huskisson, 
for  the  last  time  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  undertook 
the  vindication  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  country,  and  in  a  speech  characterized  by  the  most 
statesman-like  views  and  sentiments,  and  abounding  in  the 
most  valuable  commercial  iiit'ormation,  overthrew  the  allega- 
tions of  his  opponents,  not  only  by  the  most  convincing 
reasoning,  but  by  the  clearest  arithemetical  proofs. 
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The  conclusion  of  his  rep?y  to  an  attack  on  him  made  in 
Iho  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  l^auderdale,  may  safely  be 
recommended  to  the  diligent  study  of  all  who  have  a  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  in  these  eventful  ti'nes.  Let  them 
be  assured  that  there  never  was  a  sounder  truth  advanced, 
than  that  "  this  country  cannot  stand  still  whilst  others  are 
advancing  in  science,  in  industry,  in  everything  which  con- 
tributes to  increase  the  power  of  empires,  and  to  multiply  the 
means  of  enjoyment  and  comfort  to  civilized  man  ;  this  country 
cannot  stand  still  so  long  as  there  exists  a  free  press  out  of 
doors  to  collect  and  embody,  and  a  free  discussion  in  par- 
liament to  guide  and  direct,  the  influence  of  public  opinion." 
Let  the  opposers  of  improvement  lay  this  to  their  hearts,  and 
be  assured  that  it  is  in  vain  they  array  their  feeble  powers 
against  the  irresistible  march  of  improvement  which  now 
pervades  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  barely  rendering  justice  to  the  press  to  acknowledge 
that,  throughout  the  progress  of  these  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial policy,  Mr  Huskisson  met  with  a  steady  disinterested 
support  from  some  of  the  most  able  of  the  daily  journals,  a 
support  the  more  honourable  to  them,  as  they  were  politically 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  It 
is  from  one  of  these,  The  Times,  that  we  copy  the  following 
remarks  on  this  speech  : — 

"  We  look  upon  Mr  Huskisson  to  be  the  most  useful 
minister  that  England  has  had  to  boast  of  for  many  years. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  reasoned  upon  experimental 
questions  with  more  discrimination  and  acuteness  than  his 
neighbours,  but  that  he  has  watched  the  relative  play  of 
the  national  interests  upon  each  other,  with  more  patient 
and  steady  vigilance ;  embracing  gradually  and  leisurely  within 
his  view  a  wider  field  of  facts  by  which  to  qualify  his  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  to  support  them ;  and  thus  coming  to  the 
executive  duties  of  a  statesman  armed  with  that  especial 
branch  and  order  of  knowledge,  by  which  those  who  designate 
themselves  as  '  practical  politicians'  profess  to  require  that 
the  affairs  of  nations  should  be  judged,  and  by  which  Mr 
Huskisson  has  abundantly  proved  that  your  men  of  'practice' 
when  they  abuse  their  opportunities,  can  best  be  exposed  and 
silenced. 

"  The  righi  honourable  gentleman  has  just  published,  after 
a  careful  revision,  liis  recent  speech  upon  the  state  of  the 
shipping  interest.  In  that  speech  he  has  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  common  sense  and  rectitude  in  legislation  than  we 
have  often  seen  effected  by  more  ponderous  and  presuming 
means.      The  great  beauty  of  this  discourse  is  its  perfect 
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Biniplicity.  The  docunionts  referred  to  arc  do  <lccisive — the 
demonstration  oflfered  is  so  clear  and  absolute — that  the 
mind  of  the  reader  seems  almost  passive  in  its  reception  of 
the  important  and  triumphant  truth  contended  for  by  the 
minister  whose  system  of  policy  has  been  on  trial.  Instead 
of  the  decline  of  British  Shipping,  consequent,  as  was  alleged, 
on  the  partial  opening  of  the  navigation  laws,  it  comes  out, 
as  plain  as  figures  can  make  it,  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  silk  trade — which  appears  to  have  been  saved,  instead 
of  sacrificed,  by  the  liberal  regulations  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman — the  trade  in  ships  has  suffered  less  from  the 
general  revulsion  of  commerce  since  1825  than  any  other 
department  of  national  industry  in  this  empire. 

"  We  shall  not  weaken  the  impression  which  a  perusal  of 
this  pkmphlet  must  infallibly  produce  upon  the  brain  of  any 
but  a  madman,  by  quoting  particular  sentences  or  tables,  in 
testimony  of  the  overthrow  inflicted  by  Mr  Huskisson  on 
the  very  ignorant,  or  very  little  scrupulous,  complaints 
brought  against  him,  on  behalf  of  those  whose  sentiments 
the  other  member  for  Liverpool  was  delegated,  on  the  above 
occasion,  to  make  known.  But  this  much  it  is  only  fair  to 
mention.  The  year  1825,  being  one  so  distinguished,  or 
disgraced,  by  wild  and  immeasurable  speculation,  that  no 
candid  man  would  think  of  taking  the  forced  importations 
of  that  disastrous  year  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  any 
that  preceded  or  may  follow  it — so  is  it  obvious  that,  in 
relation  to  shipping  no  less  than  cotton,  we  must  exclude  the 
year  1825  from  among  the  general  bases  of  reasoning  with 
regard  to  commercial  prosperity  or  decay.  With  that  ex- 
ception, then,  it  is  manifest  from  the  tables  that,  in  the 
year  1826,  the  British  shipping  inwards  contained  above 
100,000  tons,  and  employed  above  8,000  seamen  more  than 
1824,  while  the  shipping  outwards  not  only  exceeded  every 
former  year  since  1814,  but  even  that  of  1825  itself,  by 
upwards  of  140,000  tons,  and  by  more  than  2,000  seamen. 
The  speech  ought,  indeed,  to  be  made  tho  manual  of  every 
body  who  wishes  for  proof  in  matters  of  legislation,  or  who 
desires  a  sample  of  the  dangers  which  might  befall  this 
country  were  implicit  credit  to  be  given  by  parliament  to 
the  assertions  of  interested  men." 

In  May,  Mr  Whitmore  brought  forward  a  motion  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  East-India  trade.  Mr 
Huskisson  maintained  the  propriety  of  postponing  the  inquiry; 
and  the  statement  which  he  made  of  his  views  on  this  im- 
portant question  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  house,  that  all 
parties  joined  in  supporting  his  suggestion,  and  Mr  Whitmore 
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not  only  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  but  expressed  his 
readiness  to  leave  the  subject  entirely  in  his  hands.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  Mr  Huskisson  took  occasion,  on 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  of  the  wool-growers  of  Dorset- 
shire, to  explain  the  policy  which  had  guided  the  alterations 
made  in  the  duties  and  regulations  affecting  the  wool-trade  ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  immense 
increase  in  the  growth  of  wool  abroad,  especially  in  Germany. 
He  did  not,  unfortunately,  live  to  hear  how  completely  the 
Roundness  of  his  arguments  and  of  his  views,  respecting  this 
valuable  branch  of  our  manufactures,  had  been  proved. 

If  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  any  great  display  of  their  forces,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  it  assumed  a  bolder  front.  When  the  new  corn  bill 
was  sent  up,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  most  unexpectedly 
appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  a  measure  which 
had  been  proposed  and  matured  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  which  had  received  the  full 
approbation  of  the  cabinet  during  the  time  that  his  Grace 
had  belonged  to  it.  In  this  opposition  hs  was  supported  by 
Lord  Bathurst,  and  an  amendment,  ruinou&  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  was  carried  against  all  the  efforts  of  ministers. 
The  bill,  thus  vitiated,  was  abandoned  altogether,  but  not  with- 
out some  sharp  animadversions  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
whose  sudden  change  of  opinion  had  proved  fatal  to  it. 

Certain  resolutions  respecting  the  corn  trade  were  sub- 
sequently brought  forward  by  Mr  Western,  to  which  Mr 
Canning  moved  and  carried  an  amendment,  which  might,  in 
«ome  measure,  palliate  the  inconveniences  and  disappointment 
arising  from  the  loss  of  Lord  Liverpoors  bill.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions,  he  stated  his  "  earnest  wish  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  legislature,  in  the  ensuing  year,  might  be 
to  reconsider  the  act  of  the  present  session,  and  his  belief 
that,  by  the  experience  which  the  house  should  then  have 
had,  they  would  possess  the  best  means  of  entering  on  that 
reconsideration." 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  this  occasion 
was  attempted  to  be  justified,  both  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
upon  the  alleged  misconception  of  a  note  of  Mr  Huskisson. 
This  misconception,  however,  was  no  sooner  known  than  it 
had  been  explained  by  a  second  note.  The  explanation, 
nevertheless,  failed  in  quelling  the  opposition  which  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  misconception,  and  the  country, 
which  had  looked  with  so  much  natural  anxiety  to  the  passing 
of  the  corn  bill,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.* 

•  Vide  Speech  of  the  18th  June  1827. 
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The  session  was  closed  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  Mr  Huskisson  who  had  been  earnestly 
recommended  by  his  physicians  to  try  whether  the  air  of  the 
continent,  and  a  total  abstraction  from  business,  might  not 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  his  debilitated  frame,  left  England 
for  Calais.  On  the  day  before  his  departure,  he  saw  Mr 
Canning,  who  received  him  in  bed.  Struck  with  the  alteration 
in  his  looks,  Mr  Huskisson  remarked  to  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  the  person  who  stood  most  in  need  of  change  of  air 
and  of  relaxation.  Mr  Canning  answered  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
"Oh  !  it  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  yellow  linings  of  the 
curtains."  This  was  on  the  18th  of  July.  On  the  19th  Mr 
Huskisson  embarked  at  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Huskisson  and  his  private  secretary.  On  landing  at  Calais, 
with  the  ill-luck  which  constantly  pursued  him,  he  entangled 
his  foot  in  a  cable,  and  lacerated  it  so  severely,  that  he  was 
unable  to  walk  for  some  days.  The  party  rapidly  crossed 
France  to  Strasburg,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  Baden,  pro* 
ceeded,  by  the  route  of  Stuttgardt  and  Augsburg,  to  Munich. 
Here  Mr  Huskisson  was  induced  to  remain  a  few  days  in  the 
society  of  Sir  Brooke  Taylor  the  English  minister,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Salzburg,  intending  to  go  to  Bad  Gestein,  the 
mountainous  and  bracing  air  of  which  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  him.  At  Salzburg  he  learnt  that  there 
would,  probably,  be  much  difficulty  in  procuring  accommod- 
ations, and  though  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  different  ambassadors  in  England,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  Prince  Esterhazy,  yet  such  was  his  dislike  to  any- 
thing that  savoured  of  parade  or  ostentation,  that  instead  of 
sending  forward  a  courier  to  Gestein,  or  presenting  his  letters 
to  the  governor  of  Salzburg,  he  quietly  relinquished  his  plan, 
and  turned  back  to  Innsbruck.  On  the  J  1th  of  August,  he 
reached  Innsbruck,  and  the  12th  was  the  first  day  on  which 
he  appeared  really  to  have  derived  benefit  from  his  tour.  He 
had  recovered  from  his  lameness,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
a  long  walk  to  the  Chateau  d'Amras  and  its  environs.  Here, 
too,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  letters  fi'om  London, 
mentioning  Mr  Canning^'s  convalescence  ;  and  on  the  13th, 
the  party  set  off"  for  the  Pass  of  the  Monte  Spluga,  in  better 
spirits  and  with  brighter  hopes  than  they  had  yet  felt.  On 
that  night  they  slept  at  Landeck,  and  on  the  following  after- 
noon reached  Feldkirch,  in  the  Vorarlberg. 

Mr  Iluskisson's  health  was  now  decidedly  improving.  He 
had  been  much  interested  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  his  mind  was  recovering  its  wonted  elasticity  and 
playfulness,  too  soon  to  be  again  painfully  unstrung.     Eaj-!y 
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on  the  morning  of  the  15th  instant,  just  as  they  were  setting 
off  for  Ooire,  an  estaffette  from  Sir  IJrooke  'raylor  came  in, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Lord  Gr.inville  at  Paris,  to  announce 
the  alarming  turn  which  Mr  Oanning''s  illness  had  taken. 
The  route  was  instantly  changed,  and  on  the  20th  the  party 
reached  the  hotel  of  the  English  embassy  at  Paris,  having 
travelled  as  fast  as  his  own  strength  and  that  of  Mrs 
Huskisson  would  permit. 

The  fatal  termination  of  Mr  Oanning"'s  illness  had  become 
known  to  him  on  the  road  ;  but  without  any  of  the  parti- 
culars, or  any  of  the  ministerial  arrangements  subsequently 
proposed;  and  Mr  Huskisson's  impression — more  than  once 
expressed  to  his  companions  on  the  road — was,  that  his  own 
political  career  had  closed  for  ever.  The  meeting  with  Lord 
Oranville,  the  painful  details  which  he  had  to  learn,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  had  travelled,  completely  exhausted 
both  his  physical  and  moral  strength,  and  rendered  some  re- 
pose absolutely  necessary.  Nor  did  the  melancholy  incitement 
to  tax  either  beyond  their  power,  in  the  hope  of  paying  the 
last  mark  of  public  and  private  regard  to  his  departed  friend, 
then  exist ;  for  the  funeral  of  Mr  Canning  had  taken  place  on 
the  16th,  the  day  after  the  estaffette  reached  Fcldkireh. 

But,  beyond  the  considerations  arising  from  the  state  of  his 
own  health,  Mr  Huskisson  was  decided  to  remain  a  few  days 
in  Paris,  in  order  to  receive  some  official  and  definite  inform- 
ation respecting  the  proposed  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
loss  of  Mr  Canning,  and  continuing  the  existing  administra- 
tion. The  expresses  which  had  been  dispatched  from  Eng- 
land had  taken  a  different  route  from  that  by  which  Mr 
Huskisson  had  returned;  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
either  the  letters,  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  or  fresh 
ones,  should  explain  to  him,  before  he  pursued  his  journey  to 
England,  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  remaining  members 
of  the  administration  in  regard  to  the  re-modelling  of  the 
government,  as,  should  he  decide  on  declining  any  proposals 
made  to  him,  his  plan  was  to  have  tried  the  effect  of  a  winter 
in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  inclination  of  his  mind,  from  the  first  moment  in  which 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  was  to 
listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  his  medical  friends,  and  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  public  life. 

On  the  23(1,  one  of  the  expresses  arrived.  The  letters 
from  Lord  Goderich  communicated  that  he  had  accepted  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  conveyed  an  offer 
couched  in  the  most  friendly  and  liandsonio  terms,  of  the 
colonial  department,  which  he  had  vacated,  to  Mr  lIut?ki?son. 
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Further  letters  from  England  announced  that  Mr  Grant  was, 
in  the  event  of  these  proposals  being  accepted,  to  succeed  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe  andthe  remaining  members  of  Mr  Canning's  government 
had  declared  their  acquiescence  in  these  arrangements.  All 
the  letters  pressed  Mr  Huskisson"'s  return  without  loss  of 
time,  and  mentioned  that  the  King  had  expressed  his  earnest 
wishes  that  no  delay  might  take  place  in  his  assuming  his 
new  office. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  hesitation — not,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  without  considerable  reluctance — that  Mr 
Huskisson  was  persuaded  to  decide  upon  continuing  in  office. 
His  secret  inclinations  certainly  leant  the  other  way,  and  he 
only  yielded  at  last  to  the  arguments  and  expostulations  of  his 
friends,  who  represented  the  dissolution  of  the  government, 
and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  Mr  Canning''s  system  of 
policy,  as  the  too  probable  result  of  his  refusal — arguments 
and  expostulations,  it  is  said,  which  were  enforced  by  the 
special  command  of  the  King. 

That  a  latent  doubt  whether  his  own  physical  energies 
were  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  new  department,  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  preside,  joined  to  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  and  mental  depression,  arising  from  the  recent  mis- 
fortune which  had  deprived  him  of  the  friend  and  colleague,  to 
whose  person  and  policy  he  was  equally  attached,  and  with 
whom  all  the  recollections  of  his  public  life  were  so  intimately 
and  inseparably  associated,  contributed  to  foster  his  present 
reluctance,  is  certain  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
this  reluctance  might  be  further  increased  by  a  natural  fear 
whether  any  other  hand  than  that  of  Mr  Canning  would  be 
found  strong  enough  to  hold  together  the  scarcely,  as  yet, 
well  cemented  elements  of  which  the  government  was  com- 
posed, in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  which  threatened  it, 
and  the  various  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  its  way.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  Mr  Huskisson  had  felt  a  prophetic 
misgiving  of  those  complicated  and  unexpected  accidents, 
which,  in  a  few  months,  overwhelmed  this  ill-fated  adminis- 
tration ;  so  unwillingly  did  he  give  his  final  assent. 

He  left  Paris  on  the  25th,  and  on  his  road  to  Boulogne 
received  other  dispatches,  which,  in  the  announcement  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr  Herries  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  of  the  misunderstanding  consequent  upon  it,  proved  the 
first  confirmation  of  his  apprehensions,  and  shewed  how 
reasonable  had  been  the  doubts  which  had  delayed  his  own 
determination.  He  reached  London  on  the  28th,  and  on  the 
foUovving  morning  waited  on  the  King  at  Windsor,  who  had 
vcL.  I  30 
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been  impatiently  expecting  him.  A  long  negotiation  cora- 
meneed,  and  after  some  explanations,  and  much  difficulty. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  at  his  Majesty"'s  special  request,  consented 
to  withdraw  the  resignation  which  he  had  tendered ;  Mr 
Huskisson  at  the  same  time  accepted  the  seals  of  the  colonial 
department,  and  Mr  Herries  was  sworn  in  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  following  up  those  import- 
ant commercial  regulations,  with  respect  to  our  colonial 
policy,  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  attention  at  the 
board  of  trade,  and  of  giving  to  the  improvement,  and  careful 
revision  of  the  colonial  system,  all  the  resources  of  his  power- 
ful mind.  He  did  not  long  remain  idle.  Within  less  than 
a  month  after  his  appointment,  an  official  dispatch  was 
addressed  by  him  to  Sir  John  Keane,  the  lieutenant  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  which  was  dated  the  22d  of  September, 
and  filled  seven  columns  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette.  This 
dispatch  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  a  document  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed,  than  intrinsically  valuable  and  important  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  was  executed.  The  interval  between 
Mr  Huskisson's  return  and  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of 
the  colonial  department,  had  been  filled  with  anxious  and 
unremitting  exertions  to  consolidate  the  new  ministry ;  yet, 
with  all  the  distractions  of  an  unpractised  cabinet,  in  which 
he  bore  his  full  share,  and  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
affliction,  and  of  impaired  and  precarious  health,  his  indefa- 
tigable mind  found  time,  in  this  short  period,  to  master  the 
almost  endless  details  of  those  thorny  and  repulsive  subjects, 
which  had  cost  a  year''s  labour  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and 
produced  a  dispatch,  marked  throughout  with  temper,  dis- 
crimination, comprehensive  sagacity,  statesmanlike  power, 
and  a  disregard  of  all  selfish  clamour — a  dispatch  which, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  an  analysis  of  a  vast  mass  of 
political  questions,  or  as  calculated  for  the  correction  of  a 
series  of  legislative  errors,  and  the  guidance  of  a  deliberative 
body,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Mr  Huskisson's  purpose 
was  to  state  the  objections  of  the  government  at  home  to  the 
very  inefficacious  manner  in  which  the  house  of  assembly  of 
Jamaica  attempted,  or  professed,  to  carry  into  execution  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  British  parliament,  and  to  fulfil  the 
instructions  transmitted  by  Lord  Bathurst.  The  task  was  a 
most  ungracious  one,  but  it  was  performed  by  a  master-hand. 
So  much  compression  of  matter  will  seldom  be  found  in  an 
official  paper  of  such  voluminous  dimensions,  full  of  all  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  great  speeches— of  per- 
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feet  courtesy,  of  admirable  simplicity  and  clearness,  of  vigour 
of  application,  and  decision  of  judgment, — it  contains  no 
phrase  which  is  not  fraught  with  some  forcible  and  essential 
argument,  and  exhibits  the  writer  possessed  with  his  subject, 
but  holding  it  under  the  easiest  and  most  absolute  control. 

But  the  labours  of  Mr  Huskisson  in  the  colonial  depart- 
ment of  his  office  soon  received  a  serious  interruption.  The 
intelligence  which  reached  England  in  November  of  the 
Battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  difficulties  which  shortly  after 
arose  in  other  quarters,  paralyzed  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment, and  threw  everything  into  a  state  of  doubt  and  con- 
fusion. At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  it  became 
generally  understood  that  Lord  Goderich's  administration 
had  melted  away  like  a  snow-wreath,  and  tha,t  measures 
were  in  progress  for  forming  a  new  one.  An  ineffectual 
attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  avert  the  entire  dis- 
solution of  the  existing  government.  By  command  of  his 
Majesty,  Mr  Huskisson  opened  a  communication  with  Lord 
Harrowby.  His  Lordship  waited  upon  the  King  at  Windsor, 
but  no  inducements  could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  to  which  he  pleaded  his  want  of  health 
as  an  insurmountable  objection,  and  this  proposed  arrange- 
ment fell  to  the  ground.  A  yet  further  delay  then  ensued  ; 
and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that,  had  Mr 
Huskisson  listened  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  the  situation  of 
minister  was  within  his  grasp :  but  the  recent  fate  of  Mr 
Canning  was  a  warning  which  might  have  deterred  a  mind 
more  full  of  aspiring  ambition  than  Mr  Huskisson's  from 
accepting,  under  parallel  circumstances,  that  post,  which  the 
fiat  of  the  aristocracy  had  declared  should  be  held  only  by 
one  of  their  own  order.  After  another  short  interval  of 
doubt,  the  commission  to  form  a  new  administration  was 
finally  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  before 
January  expired,  the  new  arrangements  were  made  public. 

The  accusations  of  Mr  Canning's  friends  against  Mr 
Huskisson  for  taking  office  with  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  and 
Mr  Peel  were  bitter ;  and  the  arguments  in  justification 
lengthened  and  long  continued. 

On  being  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  colonies,  he 
vacated  his  seat  for  Liverpool  according  to  constitutional 
custom :  but  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  11th  of  February.  In  the 
interval,  much  notice  had  been  attracted  to  the  report  of 
something  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  him  during  his 
^election,  when  explaining  the  motives  of  his  continuance  in 
ofiice,  respecting  certain  guarantees  received  from  the  Dukc^ 
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of  Wellington ;  and  some  unpleasant  and  angry  feelings  wero 
manifested,  which  augured  ill  for  the  cordiality  of  future 
proceedings.  Several  allusions  were  made  to  this  expression 
in  both  hoi'ses,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rather  warmly 
repudiated  the  idea  that  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  giving 
any  guarantee  for  his  future  conduct.  The  business  was, 
however,  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr  Huskisson  on  the 
18th  of  February,  when  Lord  Normanby  brought  on  a  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  last,  and  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Huskisson  in  joining  the  present  government,  and  the 
letter  which  was  read  from  Mr  Shepherd  on  that  occasion 
set  the  question  of  the  "  guarantee"  finally  at  rest.* 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr  Huskisson  was  held  was 
strikingly  manifested  when  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
of  finance  was  moved.  He  had  declined  being  placed  upon 
it,  from  a  feeling  that  neither  his  official  duties  nor  the  state 
of  his  health  would  allow  of  his  regular  attendance  on  this 
arduous  investigation.  The  list  of  names  having  been  read, 
Mr  Baring  rose  and  observed  that,  "  without  any  disrespect 
to  the  members  composing  the  committee,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  whole  aggregate  amount  of  their 
financial  knowledge  bears  no  proportion  to  that  possessed  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman.  His  information  and  re- 
search have  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  our  financial  and 
commercial  systems,  and  to  except  him  from  the  committee 
is  to  shut  out  the  greatest  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
subjects  to  be  therein  discussed."  To  this  high  eulogiuni 
Mr  Brougham  added,  that  "  the  knowledge  of  all  the  other 
members  combined  was  as  nothing,  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
compared  with  the  resources  of  his  mind."  Proud  and  unim- 
peachable testimonies,  extorted  from  the  candour  of  political 
opponents,  at  a  moment  when  party  feelings  were  so  strongly 
inflamed  !  Mr  Huskisson  was  consequently  induced  to  forego 
his  objections,  and  his  name  was  added  to  the  committee. 

He  now  again,  to  use  his  own  words,  "applied  himself 
earnestly  and  indefatigably  to  the  amelioration  of  the  colonial 
system,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  attached  our  distant 
possessions  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  bring  forward, 
expound,  improve,  and  perfect,  meanures  connected  with  the 
foreign  commerce  and  the  internal  industry  of  this  country" 
— objects  to  which  his  attention  had  been  long  sedulously  ap- 
plied. Strong  hopes  were  enter lained  that  leisure  would  be 
aflforded  for  following  up  and  realizing  the  expectations  which 

*  Mr  Huskisson  always  expressed  himself  warmly  sensible  of  the  very  hand- 
some and  liberal  conduct  of  Mr  Shepherd,  at  a  moment  when  partjr  animonitica 
were  so  highly  excited. 
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haa  been  raised  on  his  first  appointment  to  his  present  im- 
portant office,  and  that  his  administration  of  the  colonial 
department  would  be  signalized  by  reforms  and  improvements 
similar  to  those  which  had  marked  the  period  during  which 
he  presided  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  the  hopes  and  expect- 
ations of  the  public  were  not  completely  realized — if  the 
benefits  derived  from  his  direction  did  not  entirely  reach  the 
high  character  which  his  former  services  and  achievements 
had  established — it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that, 
independently  of  those  very  delicate  and  complicated  ques- 
tions of  colonial  policy  with  which  he  had  to  deal — the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  population  of  our  West  India  colonies, 
the  discontent  and  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Canada, 
and  the  state  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  our 
Australian  possessions — he  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  up  an  active  official  correspondence  with  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  critical  position 
of  which,  with  regard  to  Greece,  was  of  a  nature  to  require 
the  greatest  precautions — while  the  embarrassments  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  the  long  discussions  on  the  preparation 
of  the  corn  bill,  every  figure  of  which  gave  rise  to  almost 
interminable  alterations  and  endless  expedients  to  reconcile 
the  different  opinions  of  the  opposing  parties,  perpetually 
called  him  off"  from  the  business  of  his  department,  to  deliber- 
ations of  a  more  general  nature.  To  these  interruptions 
may  be  added  the  proceedings  which  unsettled  the  latter 
part  of  Lord  Goderich's  administration,  the  interregnum 
which  succeeded,  the  re-election  for  Liverpool,  and,  finally,  a 
fatiguing  attendance  on  the  finance  committee.  It  is  not, 
then,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  eight  months  during  which 
Mr  Huskisson  held  the  seals  of  the  colonial  office,  however 
indefatigable  his  labours,  offered  to  the  public  rather  the 
preparations  for,  and  the  earnest  of,  what  a  longer  con- 
tinuance there  might  have  ripened  and  brought  forth,  than 
much  that  was  actually  accomplished. 

But  besides  his  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Keanc,  to 
which  we  have  already  advei'ted,  the  few  months  of  Mr 
Huskisson''s  colonial  administration  were  marked  by  other 
important  measures — by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  Canadas,  where  strong  dissatis- 
faction and  growing  discontent  had  long  prevailed — by  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen"'s  Land,  and  by  the  first  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which,  in  common 
with  every  friend  of  humanity,  he  had  earnestly  at  heart — 
the  gradual  reduction  of  our  establishments  on  the  slave 
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coast  of  Africa — the  withdrawing  of  our  garrisons  from  the 
forts  on  the  Gold  Coast.* 

His  Correspondence  with  the  governors  of  the  West  India 
colonies  sufficiently  proves  how  earnestly  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  the  colonial  legislatures  the  necessity  as  well  as 
wisdom  of  giving  effect,  without  delay,  co  the  resolutions  of 
the  British  parliament,  and  how  carefully  and  steadily  he 
applied  himself  to  devise  means  materially  to  improve  the 
civil  and  moral  condition  of  the  slave  population.  The 
speeches  which  he  delivered  on  moving  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Canadas,  and  on 
the  discussions  of  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  are  not  only  full  of  tho  most 
liberal  sentiments  respecting  the  treatment  by  the  mother 
country  of  those  important  colonies,  but  exhibit  such  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  their  present  state  and  comprehensive 
views  for  their  future  prosperity,  as  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  the  most  patient  research  and  impartial  com- 
munication with  every  source  of  information  which  was  open 
to  him. 

Mr  Huskisson,  with  the  other  members  of  government  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  opposed  Lord  John  RusseU's  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts ;  but  his 
opposition  on  this  occasion  did  not  impugn  the  sincerity  of 
his  principles  in  favour  of  religious  toleration,  and  he  thus 
explained  and  defended  the  grounds  of  it : — "  I  am  not,  ab- 
stractedly, unfriendly  to  the  proposition,  but  I  cannot  assent 
to  it,  because  I  am  sure  that,  with  reference  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  it  will  make  a  bad  impression.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  measure,  so  far  from  being  a  step  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  would,  if  successful,  be  the  means  of 
arraying  an  additional  power  against  them.''''-f- 

•  In  the  month  of  May  1330  a  conversation  arose  in  the  House  of  Ciirnions 
on  the  abuses  of  the  colouial  system,  when  Mr  Marryatt  paid  the  following 
honourable  compliment  to  the  exertions  made  by  Mr  Huskisson,  aiid  to  the 
hopes  derived  from  them,  during  the  short  period  in  which  he  held  the  seals  of 
that  department : — 

"The  task  is  truly  Herculean;  but  I  trust,  as  there  exfets  the  desire,  so 
the  means  of  reformation  will  not  be  wanting.  I  should  state  that,  during  the 
short  period  in  which  the  right  honourable  member  for  Liverpool  held  the 
seals  of  the  colonial  office,  a  ray  of  light  beamed  npon  this  unfortunate  coIoiiy> 
(the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.)  The  energetic  measures  of  reformation  which  ho  had 
time  only  to  commence,  and  which  gave  a  promi.se  of  brighter  days,  censed  how. 
ever  with  his  removal  from  office.  That  event  was  much  regretted  by  the 
colonists,  who  had  begun  to  congratulate  themselves  on  being  under  the  control 
of  a  minister  who  was  both  willing  aud  able  to  carry  his  beneficial  plans  into 
effect." 

+  Ho  referred  to  the  fact  that  many  religions  seeking  toleration  for  thenx- 
•elves  would  only  use  iho  power  to  continue  the  e.vcluaioi/  of  the  Catholics. 
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On  these  impressions  he  founded  his  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  though,  fortunately,  those  impressions  proved  after- 
wards, to  a  certain  extent,  erroneous,  yet  were  they  not 
wholly  visionary. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  were  principally  con- 
sumed in  debates  upon  the  corn  bill ;  and  from  the  tone  of 
the  discussions,  the  public  thought  they  could  gather  a 
confirmation  of  the  reports  which  had  very  generally  prevailed, 
of  considerable  dissensions  among  the  ministers  respecting 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Neither  Mr  Grant  nor  Mr 
Huskisson  professed  to  consider  the  scale  of  duties  as 
without  objection,  and  contented  themselves  with  recom- 
mending the  arrangement  as  the  best  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, could  be  at  present  realized. 

However  strong  the  suspicions  of  disunion  in  the  cabinet, 
no  open  proof  appeared  to  confirm  them,  and  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  corn  bill,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  might 
have  occurred,  were  supposed  to  have  subsided  the  cause 
which  had  provoked  them.  Without  entering  upon  the 
Corn  Laws  here,  we  have  Mr  Huskisson's  own  authority,  on 
a  later  occasion,  for  stating  that,  "  however  expedient  to  pre- 
vent other  evils  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  they  are 
in  themselves  a  burthen  and  a  restraint  upon  its  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  industry." 

Mr  Huskisson  knew  that  he  was  regarded  with  a  suspicious 
and  jealous  eye  by  what  is  termed  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  propriety  of  disfran- 
chising East  Retford,  and  transferring  the  right  of  election 
to  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  he  thus  plainly 
alluded  to  the  circumstance : — "  It  has  sometimes  been  said, 
I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  that  I  am  not  a  friend  to  the 
agricultural  interest ;  but  I  feel  the  less  uneasy  under  an  im- 
putation of  that  nature,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  policy  which  I  have  always  recommended  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  uniformly  sup- 
ported those  principles  which  are  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  each  class,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
good  of  the  whole  community." 

On  the  19th  of  May  1828,  on  the  question  of  transferring 
the  representation  from  the  corrupt  borough  of  East  Retford 
to  Binmingham,  Mr  Huskisson  opposed  his  colleagues  and 
supported  the  measure.  As  a  matter  of  official  courtesy  he 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Welhng- 
ton,  hardly  thinking  it  would  be  acted  upon.  But  the  Duke, 
as  prime  minister,  acted  on  it,  took  it  to  the  King,  and  ad- 
vised its  acceptance. 
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The  following  session,  1829,  was  principally  occupied  with 
the  all-engrossing  subject  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill.  Nothing* 
could  have  redounded  more  to  the  honour  of  those  distin- 
guished persons,  who  had  so  long  been  the  zealous  and  con- 
sistent advocates  of  such  a  measure,  than  their  conduct  durinLC 
the  whole  of  the  discussions.  Far  from  taunting  the  ministerM 
who  initiated  the  bill  with  their  former  opinions,  they  were 
content  to  yield  to  them  the  glory  of  this  great  act  of  justice. 

All  other  questions  dwindled  into  insignificance  before  the 
importance  of  this.  Our  foreign  policy  was  forgotten  or 
placed  in  abeyance,  and  modern  times  scarcely  afford  an 
instance  of  a  session  in  which  the  opposition  to  government 
— that  only  excepted  which  was  offered  to  the  Catholic  bill 
by  the  zealous  Protestant  party — has  been  so  completely 
suspended.  But  notwithstanding  that  all  general  and  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  ministers  was  stilled  by  this  long- 
wished-for  boon,  many  discussions  arose  of  public  interest,  in 
which  Mr  Huskisson  took  a  prominent  part,  and  displayed 
his  profound  knowledge  and  liberal  views.  When  the  state 
of  the  silk  trade  was  once  more  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament  by  Mr  Fyler,  the  member  for  Coventry, 
Mr  Huskisson  came  forward  to  maintain  and  defend  those 
principles  of  trade  which  he  had  so  long  advocated,  and  de- 
clared that  experience  only  confirmed  him  in  the  conviction 
that  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the  i-estrictive  system  was  in- 
variably followed  by  a  gradual  improvement  in  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  revenue.  Mr  Baring  having  alluded  to  tho 
vituperation,  the  endless  obloquy  and  calunmy,  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  him,  as  the  organ  of  the  government  by 
•which  the  changes  in  our  commercial  system  had  been 
effected,  Mr  Huskisson  avowed  that  all  this  he  had  foreseen 
and  been  prepared  to  encounter,  at  the  time  when  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  recommend  those  alterations ;  but  he  had  also 
received  his  reward.  In  defending  the  principles,  and  ex- 
posing the  advantages,  of  the  new  system,  he  more  particu- 
larly called  the  attention  of  the  house  "  to  the  fact,  unprece- 
dented in  our  history,  that  for  fifteen  years  this  country  had 
enjoyed  a  commercial  peace  with  the  world — that,  for  tho 
first  time  during  so  many  years,  parliament  had  not  been 
called  upon  by  the  crown  to  protect,  with  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary force,  some  colonial  or  commercial  right,  or  to  resist 
eome  commercial  outrage."*     Perhaps  there  will  nowhere  be 

*  This  remark  was  repeated  by  Mr  Huskisson  on  several  occasions.  It  was 
one  on  wliicli  he  felt  particular  satisfaction  in  duelling  ;  and  his  conviction  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  system  was  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  three- 
fcurths  of  the  wai-3  wh  di  have  desolated  Europe  for  the  Imi  two  ccntuiiea  had 
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found,  in  the  numerous  speeches  of  Mr  Huskisson,  a  passage 
more  exquisite  than  the  peroration  of  this  c.ie  presents.  Its 
effect  was  conclusive,  and  the  silk  question,  that  fertile  source 
of  debate  for  the  last  four  sessions,  now  received  its 
quietus. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  arose  with  respect  to  the 
future  arrangements  to  be  made  on  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  Mr  Huskisson  took  a  warm  inte- 
rest, both  as  member  for  Liverpool  and  in  reference  to  the 
great  public  commercial  interests  involved  in  it.  IJut  he  did 
not  confine  his  views  to  the  limits  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. His  enlightened  mind  embraced  topics  of  infinitely 
higher  importance — topics  which  involved  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  millions  of  subjects,  who  looked  to  this 
country  for  protection — the  improvement  in  civilization,  the 
increase  of  comforts,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  of  India.  All  these  formed  cogent  rea- 
sons for  a  full,  fair,  and  deliberate  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  that  vast  empire,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  its  govern- 
ment was  conducted  and  its  intercourse  with  this  country 
managed.  Upon  an  understanding,  however,  that  the  go- 
vernment itself  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  whole  question  in  the  following 
session,  he  acquiesced  in  the  delay  of  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  frankly  declared  that  his  impressions  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  further  relaxations,  and  pointed  to  Sincapore  as 
a  glorious  instance  of  the  immense  advantages  derivable 
from  free  trade.  With  respect  to  China,  he  used  this  forcible 
expression  : — "  Seize  the  advantages  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  grasp,  even  now,  while  you  yet  may ;"  and 
added,  as  his  opinion,  "  that  the  question  of  a  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  that  country  might — if  a  connnittee 
were  appointed — be  arranged  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
expiration  of  the  charter  in  1  SS-i. 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  zealots  of  both  extremes.  While  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  regarded  him  as  har- 
bouring the  wish  to  invade  their  charteied  rights,  the 
opposite  party  reproached  him  for  recommending  a  post- 
ponement till  the  following  year. 

had  their  origin  in  the  irritation  caused  by  commercial  prohibition,  and  tliat,  if 
tljere  were  any  human  invention  by  wliicli  a  state  of  universal  and  perpetual 
peace  could  be  secured,  the  secret  of  it  would  be  found  in  a  free  trade,  tlie  ap- 
plication of  which  might  bind  nations  together  by  the  strongest  and  most  in- 
dissoluble ties  of  whicli  mankind  is  susceptible— those  of  coninitn  interest  and 
reciprocal  advantHj^e. 
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It  is  probable  that  Mr  Huskisson  felt  an  additional 
interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  India  question,  and  that  he 
had  turned  his  mind  more  closely  to  the  consideration  of  it, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  more  than  once  been 
proposed  to  him  to  proceed  thither.  The  government  of 
Madras  had  been  offered  to  hira  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  and  it  was  principally  from  the  opin- 
ions of  his  medical  advisers,  as  well  as  from  his  own  indif- 
ference to  wealth,  that  he  determined  to  decline  it.  At  a 
later  period  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  supreme 
government  of  India  might  have  been  his.  It  is  true  that 
a  positive  offer  was  not  made  to  him,  but  it  certainly  was  hint- 
ed at,  and  the  hint  rejected  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  his 
constitution  being  then  far  too  debilitated  to  allow  him  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  residence  in  a  hot  climate. 

So  often  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself  did  Mr 
Huskisson  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  government  the 
wisdom  of  reducing  the  amount  of  unfunded  debt  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank.  Of  the  necessity  of  this  he  appears  to 
have  been  long  sensible ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  became  even  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  evil  might  be  alleviated.  Accor- 
dingly, in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  session,  we 
find  him  thus  referring  to  his  recorded  opinions  on  this  subject  • 
— "  My  right  honourable  friends  know  that  I  have  long 
entertained  and  pressed,  and  I  will  continue  to  press,  the 
expediency  and  importance — with  a  view  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  ultimate  safety  of  its  credit — of  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  unfunded  debt  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank,  in  order  to  have  our  funds  more  at  our  own 
disposal."" 

Two  other  valuable  speeches  were  made  this  session.  In 
one  may  be  discovered,  mixed  up  with  many  other  important 
topics,  the  views  which  Mr  Huskisson  entertained  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  extended  application  of  the 
principles  of  colonization  and  emigration ;  while  in  the 
other  he  urged  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  and  the 
advantages  which  might  result  from  rendering  this  country 
the  entrepot  of  the  sugar  of  the  world,  and  thus  giving  em- 
ployment to  its  capital  and  operatives  in  refining  sugar  for 
the  markets  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  great  and  favourite  objects  of  his  commercial 
policy,  and  one  which  he  never  lost  sight  of,  was  the  promo- 
tion of  every  measure  which  might  be  calculated  to  make 
England  the  great  entrepot  of  the  world.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  had  shewn  himself  so  desirous  that  foreign  cop- 
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per  ores  might  be  allowed  to  be  smelted  in  England  for  the 
purposes  of  exportation — a  permission  which  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  proprietors  of  mines  in  this  country.  The 
quantity  and  richness  of  the  South  American  ores,  with  which 
ours  could  in  nowise  compete,  and  the  facilities  which  were 
offered  for  their  transport,  in  the  convenient  shape  of  ballast 
for  our  vessels  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  had  not  escaped 
his  observation ;  and  he  feared  that  if  we  neglected  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present  opening,  capital  might  be  found  for 
forming  estabhshments  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  these 
ores  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  or  that  some  more 
enterprizing  nation  might  rob  us  of  the  advantages  which  he 
foresaw  might  be  drawn  from  their  being  brought  as  a  raw 
commodity  to  this  country,  to  be  again  exported  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  refinement. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Mr  Huskisson  paid  a  visit  to  his 
constituents  at  Liverpool.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  met 
them  as  a  private  individual ;  and  although  no  longer  arrayed 
in  the  dignities  and  influence  which  high  office  confers — 
although  the  moment  was  one  in  which  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  this  country,  in  common  with  those  of  the  whole 
world,  were  labouring  under  considerable  depression — his 
reception  was  as  honourable  to  the  good  taste  and  feeling  of 
the  commercial  community  of  that  great  port  as  it  was  grati- 
fying to  himself.  He  also  visited  Manchester  for  the  first 
time ;  but  though  much  pressed,  refused  to  accept  a  publio 
dinner. 

In  the  history  of  the  session  of  1830,  his  name  is  found 
frequently  occurring  in  discussions  of  general  interest  and 
importance.  It  became  obvious  that  his  long  experience  and 
unrivalled  abilities  for  business  were  giving  to  him  a  greater 
weight  and  importance  in  parliament  than  he  had  ever 
before  possessed.  Whilst,  out  of  doors,  his  accession  to 
office  was  regarded  by  a  very  large  and  enlightened  part  of 
the  public  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Nominated  a  member  of  the  East  India  committee,  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  acquire,  from  the  best  sources, 
a  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  regula- 
tions of  the  various  branches  of  commercial  intercourse  in- 
cluded in  the  company's  charter.  The  interest  which  he 
was  known  to  feel  on  this  important  topic,  and  the  reputation 
whichheenjoyedasthegreat  champion  of  all  improvement  and 
as  the  advocate  for  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of 
national  and  commercial  policy,  procured  for  him  the  most 
unreserved  communications  from  all  those  who  looked  for- 
ward to  a  relaxation  in  our  trade  with  the  East ;  and  these 
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advantages,  joined  to  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  and  the 
aptitude  of  his  interrogatories,  enabled  him  to  draw  from 
witnesses,  evidently  reluctant,  the  most  important  admis- 
sions. It  was  in  the  management  of  an  investigation  like 
this  that  Mr  Huskisson  was,  perhaps,  unequalled,  and  vin- 
dicated the  proud  eulogium  bestowed  on  him  by  Mr  Canning. 
Quick-sighted  and  perspicuous  in  his  views,  his  mind  was 
never  diverted  from  its  object,  and  ho  speedily  detected  the 
fallacies,  and  swept  away  the  web  in  which  it  was  frequently 
attempted  to  entangle  the  question ;  whilst  the  temper  and 
quietness  with  which  he  conducted  his  examinations,  offered 
no  grounds  of  complaint  even  to  the  most  adverse  witnesses. 

Although  the  principal  part  of  the  inquiry  of  this  session 
was  directed  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  China 
trade,  yet  it  was  well  understood  that  his  views  with  regard 
to  our  Indian  empire  were  of  the  most  enlarged  nature,  and 
embraced  not  only  improvements  in  the  commercial,  but 
such  changes  in  the  financial  and  agricultural  systems,  as 
well  as  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
as  must  ultimately  tend  to  a  material  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  possessions. 
He  had  long  observed  with  regret  the  slow  progress  which 
was  made  in  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  great  staple  com- 
modities of  India.  It  was  only  very  lately  that  any  care  or 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  quality  of  their  raw  silk,  and 
he  was  often  known  to  point  out  and  dwell  upon  a  singular 
circumstance  which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  year,  in 
the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  raw  cotton  from  New  South 
Wales,  where  the  cultivation  of  that  article  had  only  been  re- 
cently introduced,  which  was  of  a  quality  infinitely  superior  to 
any  that  had  ever  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
had  long  formed  the  principal,  indeed  nearly  the  only,  manu- 
facture of  the  country.  When  it  is  considered  that  about  forty 
years  ago  the  production  of  indigo  in  the  East  Indies  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  ;  that  the  article  then  pro- 
duced was  inferior  and  the  trade  inconsiderable;  and  when  it 
is  known  that,  since  British  subjects  have  been  allowed  to  culti- 
vate it,  its  growth  in  other  countries  is  nearly  superseded,  and 
that  British  India  supplies  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  there 
is  surely  to  be  found,  in  this  circumstance  alone,  sufficient 
reason  to  hope  that,  were  British  capital  and  skill  permit- 
ted to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  other  produc- 
tions of  India,  similar  important  result  may  be  obtained. 

Deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  reason  and  experience,  and 
obstinately  blind  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  the  public  since  the  East  Ilctford  question  was 
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first  discussed  in  1828,  as  well  as  to  the  increasing  interest 
with  which  the  subject  was  now  regarded  by  all  descriptions 
of  people,  ministers  determined  to  persevere  in  the  course 
which  they  had  so  imprudently  adopted,  and  to  use  the 
utmost  influence  of  government  in  rejecting  any  alteration  in 
their  plan.  But  the  signs  of  the  times  were  not  lost  upon  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr  Huskisson.  Everything  which  had 
occurred  since  the  question  had  been  last  agitated — every- 
thing which  was  passing  around  him — everything  in  the 
condition  of  the  country — convinced  him  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  demanded  a  greater  measure  of 
severity  towards  this  case  of  notorious  and  flagrant  corrup- 
tion than  a  mere  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  adjoining 
hundred. 

Accordingly,  when  the  disfranchisement  bill  was  once 
more  brought  forward,  Mr  Huskisson  again  raised  his  warn- 
ing voice,  and  emphatically  urged  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
transferring  the  elective  franchise  to  Birmingham.  Again  ho 
pointed  out  the  immense  importance  of  this  measure  in 
reference  to  the  general  question  of  reform,  and  avowed  hia 
conviction  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  deal 
with  the  present  case,  so  as  best  to  guard  against  the  growing 
danger  of  sweeping  reform  on  principles  too  abstract  and 
general.  This  he  declared  to  be  his  sincere  and  deliberato 
belief;  and  he,  therefore,  called  upon  those  who  thought 
with  him  to  take  up  this  defensive  position  against  the  difii- 
culties  and  attacks  which  would  soon  press  upon  them  from 
all  quarters.  .  If  driven  from  it  by  the  rejection  of  the  pre- 
sent amendment,  he  must  then,  however  reluctantly,  retire 
upon  another,  also  defensive.  As  to  the  plan  of  throwing 
the  franchise  into  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw,  he  justly  re- 
garded it  as  a  mere  mockery  of  reform,  and  as  utterly 
inadequate,  either  as  a  measure  of  punishment  or  as  a  de- 
monstration of  the  readiness  of  parliament  to  meet  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  people. 

He  then  proceeded  to  instance  the  successive  concessions 
which  had  latterly  been  wrung  from  government  in  favour  of 
liberty,  of  intelligence,  of  commerce,  and  of  general  improve- 
ment ;  but,  whilst  he  declared  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt 
at  these  concessions,  ho  asked  "  if  it  were  creditable  to,  or 
consistent  with,  the  character  of  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  should  always  appear  to  grant  such  concessions 
only  at  the  moment  when  prudence  and  necessity  compelled 
it  to  withhold  them  no  longer.""  Notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  of  government,  the  amendment  for  transferring 
the  right  of  election  to  Birmingham  was  only  defeated  by  a 
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very  trifling  majority.  This  effort  to  commence  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  reform  having  failed,  Mr  Hnskisson,  who  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  danger  resulting  from  this  continued 
resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  next  supported  a 
motion  of  Lord  John  RusseH's  for  giving  representatives  to 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham— a  measure  which  he 
enforced  by  the  most  powerful  arguments^  and  stated  that 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when,  if  it  were  now  rejected, 
ministers  would  be  obliged  themselves  to  propose  such  a  step, 
as  necessary  for  the  safety  and  salvation  of  the  country. 

The  support  which  Mr  Huskisson  gave  to  the  motion  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  this  occasion,  is  of  itself  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  justice  of  this  remark  ;  and  it  may  be  that,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  too  would  have  felt  the  wisdom  and 
admitted  the  necessity  of  a  more  extensive  alteration  in  our 
parliamentary  representation,  than,  under  different  circum* 
stances,  he  ever  appears  to  have  contemplated. 

In  pursuance  of  those  opinions,  which  he  had  so  often 
advocated,  and  in  conformity  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
public  life,  Mr  Huskisson  gave  a  powerful  and  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  bill  brought  forward  by  Mr  Robert  Grant, 
for  the  removal  of  the  various  disabilities  affecting  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  The  charge  of  inconsis* 
tency  having  been  alleged  against  him,  for  now  recommending 
relief  to  the  Jews,  when,  in  1828,  he  had  objected  to  the 
repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  he  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  the  house  the  motives  which  had  influenc- 
ed his  conduct  upon  that  occasion.  He  had  not  resisted 
that  measure  from  any  desire  to  exclude  the  dissenters 
from  a  full  participation  in  all  political  privileges,  and  he 
had  rested  his  arguments  against  it,  at  that  immediate 
point  of  time,  specially  upon  the  apprehension  which  he 
entertained,  in  common  with  many  others,  that  a  partial 
concession  to  a  particular  class  of  people  might  have  a 
tendency  to  injure  and  retard  that  greater  and  more  urgent 
act  of  justice  to  the  Catholics  which  had  since  been  so 
happily  accomplished.  He  instanced  the  conduct  which 
France  and  the  United  Netherlands  had  wisely  adopted 
towards  the  Jews,  and  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that,  as 
their  exclusion  was  the  last  exception  remaining  to  the  system 
of  general  toleration  which  was  now  the  principle  of  English 
law,  this  bill  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  thus  form  the  con- 
summation of  that  course  of  religious  liberality  which  would 
immortalize  the  history  of  the  present  parliament. 

Mr  Huskisson's  name  will  also  be  found  in  the  list  of  tho 
minority  who  voted  for  repealing  the  punishment  of  death  in 
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cases  of  forgery.  On  this  subject  he  was  known  to  entertain 
considerable  hesitation  ;  but  where  so  much  doubt  prevailed, 
even  among  those  who  had  considered  the  question  with  the 
profoundest  attention,  he  felt  conscientiously  that  it  became 
the  duty  of  a  legislator  to  give  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  to 
the  side  of  mercy  and  humanity,  and  that  the  experiment  of 
substituting  a  milder  penalty  deserved  at  least  to  be  tried. 
He  therefore  supported  the  amendment  moved  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh. 

The  weakness  of  the  government  was  now  every  day  be- 
coming more  evident.  The  forbearance  of  the  whigs  was 
rapidly  vanishing  before  repeated  disappointments,  and,  at  the 
period  at  which  we  are  now  treating,  a  growing  approximation 
was  observable  between  them  and  Mr  Huskisson  and  his 
adherents.  These  symptoms  became  still  stronger  after  the 
decease  of  George  IV. ;  and  the  storm  of  war,  which 
had  for  some  time  threatened  the  ministry,  burst  forth  in  all 
its  violence  on  the  motion  for  an  address  to  the  new  sovereign, 
the  debate  on  which  was  characterized  by  a  warmth  of  lan- 
guage almost  amounting  to  acrimony. 

Little  more  remains  of  the  parliamentary  history  of  Mr 
Huskisson.  As  a  small  but  immediate  measure  of  relief  to 
the  crying  distresses  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  he  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  the  duties  levied  on  rum  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland;  but,  on  an  assurance  that  the  government 
would  be  ready,  at  another  time,  to  enter  upon  the  question, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  session, 
and  the  absence  of  many  of  the  Irish  members,  he  consented 
not  to  press  his  resolution  to  a  division. 

On  the  discussion  on  the  labourer's  wages  bill,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  truck  system : — "  The  system  of  paying 
in  goods  and  not  in  money,  has  arisen  from  the  esek-cise  of 
power  on  the  one  side,  over  the  necessity  which  existed  on 
the  other.  The  workman  is  obliged  to  submit,  because  he 
cannot  obtain  employment  on  any  other  terms.  The  difficulty 
of  the  master  is  not  caused  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  circulating  medium ;  but  the  effect  of  this  practice 
to  the  workman  has  been  to  lower  his  wages  twenty,  and  in 
some  instances  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  is  a  system  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue:  it  must  lead  to  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract  from  the 
speeches  of  this  great  statesman.  It  is  from  his  speech  on 
the  regency  question — the  last  of  any  importance — the 
last  but  one  he  ever  made  within  the  walls  of  that  house,  of 
which  he  was,  for  so  many  years,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments ;  and  no  person,  we  think,  can  read  it  without  being 
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struck  with  its  extraordinary  application  to  the  clrcunistan- 
ces  of  his  own  approaching  fate :  — "  My  honourable  and 
learned  friend*  has  well  observed  that,  of  all  men  living,  the 
present  ministeis,  and  the  members  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, should  bo  the  last  to  overlook  the  precariousness  of 
human  life.  In  one  session  of  that  parliament,  what  solemn 
warnings  did  we  not  receive.  Look  at  Lord  Liverpool.  On 
the  16th  of  February,  discharging  an  important  duty  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  spirits, 
and  vigour  of  life,  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — on  the 
J  7th,  stricken  to  the  earth,  and  lost  for  ever  to  his  friends, 
to  the  administration  of  vvhich  he  was  the  head,  and  to  the 
country  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  confidence.  *  *  *  « 
The  session  closed  on  the  2d  of  July.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  Mr  Canning  was  still  transacting  public  buisness  ; — 
on  the  8th  of  that  month  he  was  numbered  with  the  illus-- 
trious  dead.'" 

Mr  Huskisson  never  spoke  again  in  parliament,  except  a 
few  words,  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  of 
Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  that  he  had  omitted,  in  his  speech  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  to  advert  to  emigration  as  one 
essential  mode  of  relief ;  to  which  observation  Mr  Huskisson 
merely  replied,  that  he  had  only  addressed  himself  to  mea- 
sures of  immediate  relief,  and  that,  though  no  enemy  to  emi- 
gration, it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  subject  demanding  great 
and  serious  consideration. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  hasty  outline  of  Mr  Huskisson  s  parlia- 
mentary history;  and  an  outline  is,  unfortunately,  all  that 
can  be  offered  of  many  even  of  his  most  important  speeches. 
Indifferent  to  his  display,  speaking  frequently  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  rising  late  in  the  debate,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  subjects  the  least  attractive  to  all  but  thoso 
whose  interests  were  involved,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  of  his  speeches  should  be  imperfectly  reported. 

The  speeches  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish,  were 
subjected  to  a  most  careful  revision ;  but  it  was  a  task  which 
he  undertook  with  considerable  reluctance.  In  composition, 
he  was  difiicult  in  the  selection  of  his  woi'ds  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  sentences,  and  without,  perhaps,  carrying 
fastidiousness  to  the  extent  which  Mr  Canning  is  reported  to 
have  done,  it  may  still  be  fairly  said  that  he  never  spared 
the  file.  This,  however,  is  only  true  as  applied  to  official 
papers.  In  his  common  correspondence,  his  style  was  strongly 
indicative  of  his  character — simple,  easy,  and  natural. 

For  some  time  past,  his  physical  system  had  evidently  been 

•  Mr  Kobert  Grant,  who  had  moved  the  .\ddress. 
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Suffering  unaer  a  degree  of  languor  and  debiiity  which  re- 
quired care  and  rest,  and  shewed  itself  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  heavy  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  incessant  activity  of 
his  mental  powers.  Influenced  by  the  recollection  of  past 
favours,  and  by  the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  he  always 
bore  towards  King  George  IV.  for  the  kindness  and  con- 
fidence with  which  he  had  treated  him  whilst  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  unmindful  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  strength  to  any 
fatigue,  Mr  Huskisson  determined,  on  the  death  of  the  Sove- 
reign, to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respectful  duty,  by  attending 
the  funeral  ceremony.  For  this  purpose  he  left  town  on  the 
14th  of  July,  for  Sir  George  Warrender's,  at  Cliefden,  and  on 
the  following  evening  proceeded  from  thence  to  Windsor. 
The  procession  had  scarcely  begun  to  move  from  St  George*'s 
Hall  when  he  felt  himself  ill ;  but,  as  it  was  then  impossible 
to  withdraw,  he  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  long  cere- 
mony in  a  state  of  great  suffering.  As  soon  as  he  could 
leave  the  chapel  he  returned  to  Cliefden,  where  he  remained 
seriously  ill  the  whole  of  the  following  day.  On  Saturday,  he 
was  sufficiently  relieved  to  be  removed  to  London,  where  he 
underwent  an  operation,  which  was  most  skilfully  performed 
by  Mr  Copeland,  but  which  confined  him  to  his  room  for  a 
fortnight,  and  greatly  reduced  him. 

On  the  1.2th  of  July  he  received  a  requisition  from  Liver- 
pool to  stand  again  at  the  election,  combining  the  names  of 
individuals  of  every  political  sentiment,  and  whose  commercial 
interests  were  equally  various  and  conflicting.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  laborious  duties  attending  a  popular  election,  Mr 
Huskisson  looked  forward  with  pride  and  exultation  to  the 
period  when  he  was  again  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  second  commercial  port  in  the  kingdom — not  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  minister,  or  backed  by  the  influence  of 
the  government,  but  relying  on  the  recollection  of  the  faithful 
zeal  and  attention  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties 
towards  his  constituents.  This  high  gratification  was  denied 
him,  as  his  medical  attendants  pronounced  him  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  undertaking  so  long  a  journey,  or  of  encounter- 
ing the  fatigues  of  an  election,  and  peremptorily  forbade  the 
attempt.  Mr  Huskisson  was  therefore  constrained  to  yield, 
however  reluctantly,  to  their  commands.  To  all  the  former 
proofs  of  regard  and  admiration  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  had  already  at  different  times  conferred  upon  him, 
they  now  added  that  of  re-electing  him  without  his  appearing 
on  the  hustings. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  2od  of  July,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  seswion,  in  which  nothing  had  been  accomplished, 
VOL.  1  yi 
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and  in  which  the  vacillating  conduct  of  tho  ministers  had  ex- 
posed them  to  the  bitterest  reproaches.  A  great  party  in  the 
country  looked  forward  with  earnest  hope  for  a  cordial 
junction  between  the  whigs  and  Mr  Huskisson ;  and  it  was 
known  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  former,  such  a  step  had  been 
discussed,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  postponed.  The  de- 
monstrations of  public  opinion  were  most  encouraging  to  the 
opponents  of  government.  In  almost  every  place  where  the 
election  was  popular,  ministers  either  shrunk  from  a  trial  or 
were  beaten. 

But,  beyond  the  excitement  which  he  felt  in  the  results  of 
the  new  elections,  Mr  Huskisson's  interest  was  warmly  raised 
by  the  extraordinary  events  which,  in  the  last  days  of  July, 
precipitated  from  the  throne  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
As  a  firm  and  consistent  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
he  could  not  but  admit  that  this  change  was  justified  by  the 
bigoted  and  unconstitutional  conduct  which  had  provoked  it ; 
and  when  his  mind  recurred  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  youth, 
to  the  dreadful  excesses  which  had  then  disgusted  the  friends 
of  liberty,  and  cast  a  temporary  cloud  over  the  doctrines  of  re- 
form, he  found  in  the  magnanimous  moderation  displayed  by 
the  French  nation,  even  in  the  first  ebullitions  of  victory — a 
moderation  which  wrung  from  those  least  disposed  to  view 
their  conduct  with  a  favourable  eye,  the  admission  that  "  the 
French  deserve  almost  all  the  eulogiums  which  they  have 
bestowed  upon  themselves"" — reasonable  grounds  for  hoping 
that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  France  was  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  blessings  which  spring 
from  a  free  constitutional  monarchy. 

Although  the  operation  which  he  had  vmdergone  had 
been  pronounced  completely  successful,  Mr  Huskisson's  con- 
valescence was  so  exceedingly  slow,  that  his  medical  advisers 
became  anxious  that  ho  should  try  the  effect  of  sea  air 
towards  the  recovery  of  his  strength ;  and  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  presented  itself,  which  overcame  the  habitual  dislike 
entertained  by  him  towards  a  residence  at  a  watering  place. 
Lord  Anglesey  had  pressed  him  warmly  to  visit  him  at 
Cowes,  an  invitation  which  Mr  Huskisson  accepted  with 
pleasure,  not  only  as  affording  him  the  means  of  enjoying  the 
sea  air  without  fatigue,  by  frequent  excursions  on  the  water, 
but  because  he  entertained  towards  Lord  Anglesey  strong 
feelings  of  private  and  public  attachment,  for  the  many  proofs 
of  considerate  regard  and  manly  support  received  from  him, 
from  the  first  period  of  their  political  connexion  down  to 
the  present  moment. 

After  a  week's  stay  with  the  noble  raarcjuis,  Mr  Huskisson 
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proceeded  to  Eartham,  where  ho  remained  till  +ho  beginning 
of  September,  when  he  set  out  on  his  ill-fated  journey  to 
Liverpool,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
railway  to  Manchester,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  and  rejoicings,  and  which  ceremony  he  had 
long  promised  to  attend. 


SECT.    IV. THE  LIFE  OF  MR  HUSKISSON  CONTINUED. 

HI3  LAST  JOUBNEY  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

Those  who  saw  Mr  Huskisson  after  his  return  from  tho 
Isle  of  Wight,  describe  him  as  looking  better  than  he  had 
previously  done,  and  he  himself  appeared  sensible  of  some 
improvement  in  his  health ;  but  he  was  still  very  deficient  in 
strength,  and  had  gained  but  little  ground  in  that  respect.  On 
the  1st  of  September  he  made  an  effort  to  go  out  with  his  gun, 
but  came  back  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  complaining  much  of 
fatigue  and  languor,  and  oppressed  with  a  nervous  feeling 
that  he  should  never  again  recover  his  wonted  strength  for 
the  purposes  of  exertion  and  exercise.  He  was  haunted, 
moreover,  with  the  prepossession  that  he  should  prove  un- 
equal to  all  he  wished  and  all  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  at  Liverpool.  Yet  ho  was  so  much  indebted  to  the 
indulgence  which  had  excused  his  absence  at  the  late  election, 
and  to  tho  kindness  then  manifested  towards  him,  that  no- 
thing sliort  of  positive  inability  could  be  admitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  performance  of  his  present  engagement. 

Under  those  discouraging  circumstances,  he  and  Mrs  Hus- 
kisson left  Eartham  on  the  4th,  and,  after  paying  two  short 
visits  at  Mr  Sturges  Bourne's  and  Mr  Littleton's,  merely  as 
resting-places,  they  reached  Lord  Stafford's  at  Trentham  on 
the  8th  of  September.  Here  they  were  received  with  un- 
diminished kindness  by  his  long-tried  and  valued  friends ;  but 
the  gratification  which  Mr  Huskisson  always  felt  in  their 
society  was  interrupted  by  indisposition,  which  confined  him 
to  his  room  during  the  greater  part  of  the  only  day  which  he 
was  enabled  to  remain  with  them.  On  the  10th,  he  and  Mrs 
Huskisson  arrived  at  Sir  John  Tobin's,  near  Liverpool,  where 
a  large  party  of  his  friends  was  assembled  to  meet  them. 

As  the  period  of  his  intended  stay  at  Liverpool  was  limited 
by  other  arrangements,  every  day  was  fully  occupied  either 
by  public  business  or  in  inspecting  the  various  improvements 
which  had  been  made  in  the  docks,  and  other  great  establish- 
ments, since  his  last  visit.  To  Mrs  Huskisson,  who  had 
never  been  at  Liverpool  before,  everything  was  new ;  and 
he  was  anxious  that  she  should  avail  herself  of  this  occasion 
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to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  this  great  emporium  of  Britieh 
enterprise.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the  morning  of 
Monday  was  partly  occupied  in  viewing  the  magnificent  docks 
and  quays  upon  the  Mersey.  On  landing  from  the  steam- 
boat, Mr  Huskisson  was  called  away  to  attend  some  engage- 
ments in  the  town,  and  could  not,  by  this  means,  accompany 
Mrs  Huskisson  to  the  public  Cemetery.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  should  have  been  known,  on  several  occasions,  to 
express  himself  in  terms  of  the  strongest  admiration  of  the 
taste  and  liberality  which  had  planned  and  completed  this 
spot,  and  that  he  should  have  pressed  Mrs  Huskisson  (who 
was  already  fatigued  with  the  previous  excursion  of  the  morn- 
ing) to  visit  it,  with  unusual  earnestness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  went  to  the  Exchange, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Bolton,  Sir  John  Tobin,  and  many  of  his 
friends,  where  a  vast  multitude,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen 
who  usually  attend  about  that  time,  had  assembled  to  hail 
his  arrival  once  more,  after  the  disappointment  they  had  experi- 
enced by  his  non-attendance  during  the  late  election.  The 
large  room  was  crowded  to  excess. 

He  was  never  more  warmly  greeted ;  and  there  never  was 
a  period  when  his  observations  were  listened  to  with  a  deeper 
interest. 

After  quitting  the  Exchange,  he  returned  to  Sir  John 
Tobin's  only  in  time  to  set  out  with  Mrs  Huskisson  for  Wa- 
ver tree  Hall,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  accompany  Mr 
and  Mrs  Lawrence  to  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  following 
day,  Mr  Lawrence  being  chairman  of  the  railway  committee. 
In  passing  the  few  miles  which  separate  the  two  houses,  Mrs 
Huskisson  found  that  Mr  Huskisson,  though  highly  gratified 
with  his  reception,  was  much  exhausted  by  the  exertion  of 
meeting  and  replying  to  all  the  marks  of  friendly  attachment 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  and  she  would  not,  in  con- 
sequence, suffer  him  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  morning,  further  than  to  express  his  pride  and  grati- 
tude for  the  cordiality  and  affection  which  he  had  universally 
experienced. 

They  reached  Mr  Lav.Tence's  to  dinner.  Every  person 
was,  of  course,  occupied  with  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  the 
next  day's  business,  in  satisfaction  at  the  now  no  longer 
doubtful  success  of  which  Mr  Huskisson  warmly  participated. 
He  had,  from  the  earliest  period  of  this  great  mechanical  un- 
dertaking, interested  himself  zealously  in  promoting  its  ulti- 
mate accomplishment;  and  though,  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  when  the  application  had  originally  been  made  to  par- 
liament, in  1825,   ho  found  himself  precluded,  according  to 
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parriamenuiry  ueage,  irom  taking  a  part  in  what  is  considered 
tlie  private  Dusiness  of  the  house,  he  had  nevertheless  felt 
that  this  application,  though  technically  a  private  petition, 
involved  great  public  interests — interests  which  it  should  be 
the  especial  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  then 
president,  to  countenance  and  encourage.  On  this  ground 
he  had  declared  that,  far  from  considering  it  as  inconsistent 
with  his  character  of  a  minister,  he  deemed  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  give  a  strenuous  support  to  the  principle  of  the  bill 
on  its  second  reading,  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  at- 
tend to  its  details  in  the  committee. 

It  was  well  known  that  he  regarded  the  result  of  this 
spirited  private  undertaking  as  fraught  with  important  con- 
sequences to  the  public,  and  the  success  of  it  as  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  in  the  struggle  which 
it  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  maintain  a  successful  competir- 
tion  with  foreign  rivals.  He  was  well  aware  that  in  this 
struggle  all  efforts  must  prove  unavailing,  without  the  greatest 
economy,  not  of  money  only,  but  of  time ;  and  it  was  in  this 
point  of  view  that  he  predicted  incalculable  advantages  from 
the  employment  of  railways. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  party  proceedea  from  Waver- 
tree  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  join  the  grand  procession. 
Notwithstanding  the  exertions  which  he  had  beea  called  upon 
to  make  since  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  Mr  Huskisson's  spirits 
had  appeared  to  rise  with  the  demand,  and  even  the  sense  of 
fatigue  and  of  bodily  weakness  yielded  to  the  exhilarating 
effects  of  the  anticipated  triumph,  and  of  the  repeated  marks 
of  regard  and  approbation  which  he  had  met  with  from  all 
ranks  of  his  constituents.  The  just  pride  which  he  felt  in 
having  been  sought  out  and  selected  to  represent  their  interests 
in  parliament,  was  confirmed  and  increased  every  time  that 
he  beheld  the  growing  prosperity  of  Liverpool — a  prosperity, 
as  he  himself  would  often  observe,  not  ascribable  to  an  indul- 
gence in  monopolies,  to  extensive  charters,  or  to  privileged 
companies,  but  to  the  sober  industry,  the  persevering  enter- 
prise, and  the  steady  good  sense  of  individuals.  When  he  re- 
flected, to  use  his  own  expression,  that  "  there  is  no  town  in 
the  kingdom  which  contributes  proportionately  so  much  to 
the  revenue  of  the  state,  and  which  requires  so  little  of  that 
revenue  expended  upon  it ;"  when  he  considered  that,  with  a 
population  approaching  (at  that  time)  to  150,000,  Liverpool 
is  without  a  barrack,  a  guard-house,  or  a  single  company  of 
soldiers ;  a  mind  like  his  could  not  but  ask,  whence  arose  this 
beautiful  order  and  harmony?  and  discover  the  solution  of  that 
question  in  the  active  industry  which  creates  and  receives  gene- 
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ral  employment ;  while  in  the  lesson  which  this  examule  i/iont- 
catcs  he  found  a  fresh  proof  of  the  necessity  of  giving  expansion 
and  growth  to  the  industrious  powers  of  the  country.  It  wa,8 
for  this  end  that  he  laboured  through  his  long  public  life. 

From  reflections  such  as  these  we  must  now  return,  and  re- 
sume the  course  of  a  narrative  too  soon  to  be  fatally  closed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  success  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  Parksido,  where  the  engine 
was  stopped  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  was  not  intended  for  any  one  to  leave  the  carri- 
ages, and  that  a  placard  to  this  effect  was  issued  by  the  di- 
rectors. If  such  was  the  case,  the  advice  was  either  little 
understood,  or  at  any  rate  wholly  neglected  ;  for  many,  indeed 
most,  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Northumbrian,  in  which  the 
directors  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  visitors  were  placed, 
took  advantage  of  the  interval  during  which  the  procession 
(stopped,  to  leave  it  and  to  dispeFso  in  various  groups  on  the 
railway.  According  to  some  of  the  accounts  in  the  daily 
journals,  two  of  the  steam-engines,  the  Phoenix  and  the  North 
Star,  passed  without  causing  any  accident,  and  the  parties 
were  returning  into  the  grand  car,  when  an  alarm  was  given» 
that  the  Rocket  was  rapidly  approaching.  This  report  caused 
considerable  confusion,  and  every  one  hurried  to  resume  his 
place.  In  the  ordinary  cars  there  were  steps  on  each  side, 
by  which  they  could  be  easily  entered ;  but  these  had  been 
removed  from  the  Northumbrian,  it  having  been  considered 
that  a  flight  of  steps,  in  the  manner  of  an  accommodation 
ladder,  suspended  at  the  back,  and  which  could  be  brought 
at  will  to  any  part  of  it,  would  afford  greater  convenience  to 
the  ladies.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  a  main  chance  of 
escape  was  cut  off  from  those  who  were  on  the  railroad  ;  and 
this  explains  the  difficulty  and  danger  experienced  by  Prince 
Esterhazy  and  several  others,  when  they  hastily  endeavoured 
to  regain  their  seats. 

Among  those  who  had  descended  was  Mr  Huskisson. 
When  about  to  return,  he  observed  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  front  of  the  car,  and  not  having  seen  him  before,  ho 
went  round  to  welcome  him  on  his  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  morning"'s 
experiment.  To  the  short  delay,  arising  from  this  act  of 
courtesy,  may  be  attributed  the  dreadful  calamity  which  en- 
sued. The  cry  arose  that  the  Rocket  was  rapidly  advancing  ; 
Mr  Huskisson  hurried  round  to  the  side  of  the  Northuni- 
orian,  and,  grasping  at  the  door,  attempted  to  get  in — tiie 
door  swung  back,  and  this  sudden  reaction   tlirew  him  on 
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tlie  ground,  at  tho  moment  when  the  fatal  engine  was  coming 
on  with  tho  utmost  velocity  ;  and  before  its  course  could  be 
arrested,  he  had  received  his  mortal  injury.  He  was  himself 
convinced  at  once  that  the  injury  was  fatal.  Lord  Wilton 
and  several  others  were  instantly  at  his  side.  They  raised 
him  a  little,  and  a  tourniquet,  formed  with  a  stick  and  a  hand- 
kerchief, was  applied  without  loss  of  time.  He  asked  ear- 
nestly for  Mrs  Huskisson,  kissed  her,  and  then  said,  "  God 
bless  you  all — now  let  me  die  at  once."  From  the  hasty 
judgment  which  could  be  formed,  it  appeared  to  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  present  that  there  was  a  hope  of  saving  his 
life  by  an  amputation  of  the  shattered  limb.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  most  expeditious  and  most  practicable  me- 
thod of  proceeding  would  be  to  go  on  to  Manchester,  where 
the  best  surgical  assistance  could  be  speedily  procured.  A 
car  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  band  was  emptied,  and 
he  was  placed  in  it,  attended  by  Mrs  Huskisson,  Lords  Wil- 
ton and  Colville,  Dr  Brandreth  of  Liverpool,  Dr  Hunter  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Wainwright.  The  engine  was  then  de- 
tached from  the  larger  carriage,  and  the  utmost  dispatch  used 
for  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sufferer.  Notwith- 
standing the  agonies  which  he  endured,  no  complaint  or  groan 
escaped  him.  He  asked  for  a  little  water,  with  which  Mrs 
Huskisson  moistened  his  lips,  and  he  himself  suggested  the 
seeking  the  quiet  of  some  private  house  if  any  could  be  found 
on  the  way,  in  preference  to  the  crowd  and  confusion  which 
must  be  encountered  at  Manchester.  Lord  Wilton  named 
the  vicarage  at  Eccles,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Black- 
burne,  through  which  village  the  procession  passed.  Mr 
Huskisson  caught  eagerly  at  the  proposal,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
take  me  there  ;  I  know  they  will  be  good  to  me."  He  spoke 
as  if  by  inspiration.  Kindness  would,  indeed,  have  been 
shewn  by  any  under  such  circumstances  ;  but  few  could  have 
been  so  capable  as  Mrs  Blackburne  to  arrange  with  ready 
and  affectionate  attention,  and  to  perform  so  quickly  and  with 
such  perfect  judgment,  everything  which  it  could  be  hoped 
might  in  any  way  minister  to  his  assistance.  After  depositing 
him  at  Eccles,  Lord  Wilton,  whose  kindness  and  exertions 
never  flagged  throughout  all  the  melancholy  occurrences  of 
the  day,  proceeded  with  the  engine  to  Manchester,  and  re- 
turned v/ith  incredible  expedition,  bringing  with  him  Mr  Ran- 
Bome,  Mr  Whatton,  and  some  other  professional  gentlemen. 
Mr  Huskisson  himself  had  never  doubted  from  the  first  that 
his  injuries  were  mortal.  But  when  the  surgeons  arrived,  ho 
expressed  himself  willing  to  undergo  whatever  might  bo  judged 
satisfactory  to  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  those  who  surrounded 
him.     He  only  entreated  that  Mrs  Huskisson,  who  had  never 
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quitted  him,  would  absent  herself  whilst  Mr  Ransome  and  hin 
colleagues  examined  what  it  might  be  possible  to  attempt. 
After  a  careful  consultation,  they  decided  unanimously  that, 
in  the  extreme  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  sufferer  was 
reduced,  amputation,  though  indispensable  in  order  to  effect 
a  recovery,  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger ;  and  Mr  Ransomo  candidly  declared  his  convic 
tion  that,  should  he  commence  the  operation  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  patient  must  inevitably  expire  under  it. 

Mrs  Huskisson  was  now  permitted  to  return,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  create  a  reaction  by  administering  powerful  re- 
storatives— but  in  vain.  Violent  spasmodic  convulsions  ren- 
dered him  gradually  weaker,  and  occasionally  wrung  from  him 
an  expression  of  hope  that  his  sufferings  might  not  be  prolonged. 
But  although  his  agonies  were  almost  past  endurance,  there 
were  no  unnecessary  ejaculations,  no  murmurings  against  the 
dispensations  of  Providence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  evinced 
throughout  the  most  patient  fortitude  and  resignation.  The 
clearness  of  his  mind  continued  perfect  and  unclouded.  He 
made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  gave  directions  on  some  minute 
points  respecting  the  disposal  of  several  of  his  private  papers. 
It  is  also  perfectly  true  that,  having  signed  his  name,  ho 
desired  to  have  the  paper  brought  back  to  him,  in  order  to 
rectify  an  omission  which  he  had  made  in  the  usual  mode  of 
his  signature. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock,  he  desired  to  see  Mr  Blackbiime,  in 
order  to  perform  the  last  duties  of  religion.  Before  the  sa- 
crament was  administered,  he  used  these  words — "  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  any  human  being."  It  was  at 
first  feared  that  this  ceremony  would  be  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  unable  to  raise  his 
head,  or  to  swallow,  and  had  only  had  his  lips  moistened 
occasionally  with  a  feather.  He,  however,  summoned  up 
all  his  expiring  strength,  and  with  great  exertion  partook 
of  the  elements.  This  done,  he  again  expressed  his  anxiety 
for  a  speedy  release  ;  and  even  those  about  him,  when 
they  beheld  his  hopeless  sufferings,  no  longer  dared  to 
wish  them  prolonged.  Still,  the  kindness  of  his  nature  rose 
superior  to  his  own  agonies.  Observing  that  her  wretchedness 
had  deprived  Mrs  Huskisson  of  the  power  of  utterance,  and 
that  she  was  incapable  of  replying  even  to  the  expression  of 
some  of  his  injunctions,  he  endeavoured  to  console  her,  and 
the  last  words  which  he  addressed  to  her  were  an  assurance 
that  he  felt  they  sh^juld  meet  again.  He  then  reconnuended 
her  to  Lord  Wilton.  Speaking  of  himself,  he  said,  "  The 
public  have  had  the  best  of  me,  and  I  trust  they  will  do  me 
justice."     This  was  the  only  allusion  which  he  made  to  his 
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public  character.  He  appeared  to  receive  much  gratification 
from  the  presence  of  Lord  Granville,*  to  whom  he  spoke  se- 
veral times  in  terms  of  the  greatest  affection.  He  continued, 
indeed,  to  be  sensible  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  him,  and 
grateful  to  all  those  around  him,  especially  to  Lord  Wilton, 
upon  whom  he  said  he  had  no  claim,  as  little  previous  acquaint- 
ance had  subsisted  between  them.  Soon  after  eight  it  became 
evident  that  he  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  at  five  minutes  after 
nine  nature  was  completely  exhausted,  and  he  breathed  his 
last,  after  nine  hours  of  the  most  excruciating  torture.^}* 

Mrs  Huskisson  having  been  removed  from  the  room  by  the 
care  of  her  friends,  the  surgeons  proceeded  to  a  nearer  inves-" 
tigation  of  the  injuries  which  Mr  Huskisson  had  sustained. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  he  must  have  fallen  obliquely  as 
regarded  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  that  the  thigh  and  leg 
must  have  been  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  formed  with  it 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  angle  at  the  apex  would  be  presented 
by  the  bend  of  the  knee.  The  wheel  of  the  engine  thus  passed 
over  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  leaving 
the  knee  itself  uninjured.  There  was  a  compound  fracture  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  leg,  just  above  the  calf.  The  wheel 
must  have  gone  slantingly  over  the  thigh,  up  to  the  middle  of 
it,  as  the  muscles  were  all  laid  bare  in  that  direction  in  one 
immense  flap,  and  the  bone  was  severely  fractured,  and  com- 
minuted almost  to  a  powder.  No  great  effusion  of  blood  took 
place,  nor  did  any  of  the  great  arteries  appear  to  have  been 
wounded  ;  but  the  laceration  is  described  to  have  been  terrible. 

The  death  of  Mr  Huskisson  was  made  known  in  Liverpool 
at  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  morning ;  and  though  it  had 
been  anticipated  as  certain  by  all  who  knew  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  yet  it  took  the  bulk  of  the  people  by  surprise.      All 

*  Loi'd  Granville  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  west  valued  friends  of  Mr 
Huskisson,  and  the  one  whom,  perhaps,  he  would  most  have  desired  to  be  with 
him  at  such  an  hour.  Lord  Granville  liad  hurried  to  Eccles,  as  soon  as  he  learnt 
that  it  was  determined  to  deposit  Mr  Huskisson  at  the  vicarage  there  ;  nor 
did  he  quit  the  house  till  the  moment  when  Mrs  Huskisson  set  out  on  her 
mournful  return  to  Sussex,  During  the  whole  of  the  painful  scene  he  evinced,  by 
his  considerate  and  unvarying  tenderness  towards  her,  the  sincerity  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  friend  whom  through  life  he  had  loved  and  respected. 

+  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  all  parties  to  mention  that,  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  frightful  accident  became  known,  a  general  wish  was  declared  that 
the  procession  should  return  at  once  to  Liverpool.  It  was  only  upon  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  confusion,  and  even  danger,  which  might  be  feared  from  the 
disappointment  of  tlie  public,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
consented  to  proceed  to  Manchester,  where,  however,  neither  of  them  would 
leave  the  car.  The  Duke,  moreover,  postjjoned  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
freedom,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  ]  6th,  to  Roiae  future  period,  and 
all  the  other  arrangements  fcr  the  week  wore  abandoned. 
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tho  Bhops  and  dwelling-houses  were  partially  closed,  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other.     The  flags  on  tho  pubUc  build- 
ings   and  on  the  shipping  in  the   port  were    hoisted  half- 
mast,  and  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  party,  wore 
plunged  into  the  deepest  sorrow.     A  very  general  wish  was 
expressed  that  the  remains  of  their  lamented  representative 
should  be  interred  in  the  new  cemetery,  and  that  a  public 
monument  should  bo  erected  over  them,  recording  the  melan- 
choly event,   and  rendering   a  well-deserved    tribute   to  his 
memory.     A  meeting  of  gentlemen  accordingly  took  place  at 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  Thursday,  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
the  following  reqiuisition  to  the  mayor  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  : — 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  request  that  you,  as 
tho  official  organ  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  will  make 
an  immediate  application  to  the  friends  of  our  late  lamented 
representative,  requesting  that  his  remains  may  be  interred 
within  the  precincts  of  this  town,  in  which  his  distinguished 
public  worth  and  private  virtue  secured  for  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  whole  community.'" 

To  this  requisition  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  were  almost  immediately 
attached.     The  request  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and  the 
llev.  J.  Brooks,  the  rector,  was  desired  to  proceed  to  Eccles, 
to  see  Mrs  Huskisson  or  her  friends  on  the  subject.     The 
idea   of   Mr   Huskisson''s    interment  at  Liverpool  had   been 
already  broken  to  Mrs  Huskisson  ;  but  she  had  expressed  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  such  an  arrangement. 
All  her  own  wishes  had  naturally  pointed  to  Eartham,  and  it 
was  only  through  the  ])owerful  arguments  and  strong  represent- 
ations of  Lord  Gnmville  that  she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to 
sacrifice  her  own  feelings  and  to  yield  to  the  request  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Liverpool.     Never  was  a  sacrifice  of  private  feelings 
more  honourably  and  solemnly  requited.     It  was  forcibly  re- 
marked at  the  time,  that  if  anything  could  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  endeavouring  to  draw  a  character  of  Mr  Huskisson, 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  his  funeral.     It 
spoke  volumes.     A  community,   composed  entirely  of  active 
intelligent  individuals,  who,  of  all  others,  are  best  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  a  man  ruling  and  regulating  the  destinies 
of  a  commercial  people,  and   that  community  consisting  of  a 
hundred   and  fifty   thousand  individuals,   deploring   his  loss 
with  a  grief  as  intense  and  real  as  is  occasioned  by  the  sever- 
ing of  kindred  ties.    We  quote  from  the  "  Times  "  newspaper 
tho  account  of  the  last  ceremony.     It  is  given   there  with  a 
force  of  description  and  a  truth  of  detail  which  could  be  vainlv 
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attempted  by   those  whose  melancholy    duties  absorbed  al' 
powers  of  observation. 

"Liverpool,  Friday,  September  24,  1830. 

"  The  funeral  of  Mr  Huskisson  has  just  taken  place,  and  with 
such  marks  of  public  respect,  regard,  and  sorrow,  as  must 
soothe  the  grief  of  his  surviving  friends,  and  animate  the  ex- 
ertions of  future  statesmen.  Though  the  day  came  in  with 
hail,  and  wet,  and  gloom,  and  storm,  and  every  other  dis- 
agreeable incident  of  bad  weather,  thei-e  was  scarcely  a  single 
person  of  opulence,  talent  and  respectability  in  Liverpool, 
who  was  deterred  by  it  from  attending  the  melancholy  pageant, 
of  which  I  have  been  anxiously  watching  the  progress  and 
termination. 

"  Had  I  not  seen,  I  certainly  could  not  have  credited  the 
deep  feeling  of  regret  which  prevails  amongst  all  classes  in  this 
place  for  the  loss  of  their  late  able  and  active  representative. 
The  people  seem  to  feel  as  if  they  had  lost  a  friend  and  a 
brother  ;  and  though  much  of  their  attachment  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  their  conviction  of  the  private  virtues  of  the 
man,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  much  is  also  owing  to  their 
admiration  of  the  industry,  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  the  minis- 
ter. Perhaps,  also,  the  lamentable  and  unexpected  accident 
which  deprived  him  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  general 
mirth  and  festivity,  and  upon  an  occasion  so  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  has  contributed,  in  some 
degree,  to  increase  the  general  sympathy  created  by  his  loss. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  never  did  I  see,  at  any  of  the  public  fu- 
nerals which  I  have  attended  of  late  years,  such  sincere  sorrow 
and  such  unaffected  regret  as  I  have  witnessed  this  morning 
on  the  countenances  of  thousands,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  Mr  Huskisson. 

*'  The  bells  of  the  different  churches,  which  began  to  toll 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  and  which  continued  to  toll  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  reminded  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool, in  very  audible  tones,  of  the  melancholy  duty  which  they 
had  undertaken  to  perform  that  day.  I  was  in  the  streets 
soon  after  eight  o''clock ;  but  though  they  were  then  much 
crowded,  all  the  shops  were  closed,  and  all  the  private  houses 
had  their  blinds  down.  The  vessels  in  the  docks  and  in  the 
river  had  their  flags  half-mast  high,  but  their  crews  had  mostly 
deserted  them  to  evince  their  sympathy  with  the  melancholy 
feelings  of  their  brother  townsmen.  On  the  line  of  streets 
through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass,  strong  bodies  of 
special  constables  were  patrolling,  in  order  to  prevent  any  in- 
terruption to  its  progress  after  it  had  once  started.     But  the 
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excellent  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  provident  precautions 
of  the  committee  in  railing  off  the  centre  part  of  the  street  for 
the  purposes  of  the  procession,  rendered  their  duty  almost  a 
sinecure.  There  was  no  fighting  or  struggling  for  places,  nor 
anything  but  the  utmost  decorum  of  language  and  behaviour 
in  the  immense  multitude  which  lined  the  way  from  the  Town 
Hall  to  the  cemetery. 

"  It  was  perfectly  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  committee,  that  the  procession  should  start  from  the 
Town  Hall  as  soon  after  ten  ©""clock  as  it  could  be  conveniently 
marshalled  into  form.  For  the  purpose  of  insuring  regularity, 
the  committee  agreed  to  assemble  at  the  Town  Hall  at  eight 
o"'clock  this  morning ;  and  exactly  at  that  hour,  two  mutes, 
on  horseback,  took  their  station  in  front  of  its  doors,  and  six 
mutes  on  foot  were  placed  in  the  vestibule,  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  great  staircase.  At  nine  ©""clock  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  such  gentlemen  as  had  pre- 
viously announced  to  the  committee  their  intention  of  being 
present  at  Mr  Huskisson's  funeral.  On  reaching  the  vestibule, 
the  first  object  which  attracted  their  attention  must  have  been 
the  coffin  in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr  Huskisson  were 
enclosed,  attended  by  mutes  and  numerous  truncheon-bearers. 
It  stood  upon  trestles,  on  the  left  side  of  the  room,  and  was 
covered  with  a  pall  of  black  velvet  edged  with  satin.  Upon 
the  pall  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  deceased  were  emblazoned 
in  all  the  empty  and  unavailing  pride  of  heraldic  ornament. 
After  passing  the  coffin,  the  different  groups  of  gentlemen 
were  ushered,  as  they  arrived,  into  the  splendid  suit  of 
apartments  which  render  the  Town  Hall  of  Liverpool  so  fa- 
mous, and  by  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  them  had  made  their 
appearance. 

"  Wishing  to  see  the  state  of  the  streets  through  which  it 
was  designed  to  pass,  I  walked  along  them  to  the  cemetry. 
In  spite  of  the  drizzling  rain  which  had  been  falling  for  some 
time,  they  were  crowded  along  the  whole  line.  The  children 
of  the  different  charity-schools  were  assembled  in  the  yard  of 
St  Peter's  church,  and  upon  its  belfry  and  steeple,  and  in 
its  windows,  numbers  of  children  of  a  larger  growth  were  also 
stationed.  The  trees  before  the  Lyceum  and  in  St  Mark's 
churchyard  had  their  strength  well  tried  by  the  number  who, 
in  every  direction,  were  clinging  to  their  branches.  The  as- 
cent up  Duke  Street  to  the  cemetery  was  made  through  one 
dense  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  travelled  along  it  otherwise  than  by 
walking  through  the  space  railed  off  from  the  street  for  the 
procession. 
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"On  reaching  the  cenictory  1  found  the  whole  ontei'  area 
surrounded  by  an  expecting  multitude.  Between  Hope  Street 
and  Rodney  Street,  and  also  in  Hope  Street  itself,  there  are 
several  lofty  houses  not  quite  finished.  The  roofs  and  win- 
dows of  these  mansions  were  all  occupied.  Placards  had  been 
very  generally  circulated  throughout  the  town,  stating  that 
the  rails  which  surrounded  the  cemetery  were  not  strong 
enough  to  support  the  pressure  of  a  crowd,  and  requesting  the 
people,  as  they  wished  to  avoid  accident,  not  to  stand  upon 
the  stone  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  the  rails  are  fixed.  The 
caution  was  not  unattended  to — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  tractable  spirit  and  chastened  feeling  of  the  crowd. 
Some  idea  of  its  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  the  circuit  of  the  rails  amounts  to  nearly 
eleven  hundred  yards.  The  grass  plot  or  lawn  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cemetery  was  at  this  time  nearly  empty.  There 
were  only  a  few  workmen  in  it,  and  these  were  near  the 
vault.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  approach  and  examine  it.  It 
is  twelve  feet  deep,  and  the  six  nearest  the  bottom  are  cased 
all  round  with  iron.  A  heavy  lid  of  the  same  material  was 
reclining  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cemetery,  and  was 
to  be  placed  over  the  body  as  soon  as  the  funeral  ceremony 
was  finished. 

"  After  I  had  gratified  my  curiosity,  I  looked  up  at  the  scene 
around  and  above,  and  nothing  could  be  more  imposing  and 
magnificent  than  the  coup  dPceil  then  before  me.  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dell,  about  sixty  feet  below  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  streets  of  Liverpool,  On  the  east  I  saw  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  with  four  different  tiers  of  galleries  diverging  from 
a  centre  nearly  opposite  me,  and  running  one  above  the  other 
to  the  two  extremities  of  the  cemetery  on  that  side.  Each  of 
these  tiers  was  filled  with  respectable  individuals  habited  in 
deep  mourning.  Above  them  were  the  people  outside  the 
railing ;  and  above  them  again  were  houses  and  scaffoldings 
covered  with  spectators.  Turning  to  the  south,  I  beheld  a 
double  gallery  filled  in  a  similar  manner.  On  the  west  the 
scene  was  still  more  picturesque,  as  the  bank  rises  gradually  till 
it  comes  to  a  double  tier  of  terraces,  and  is  then  surmounted  by 
the  beautiful  cluster  of  trees  which  crown  St  James'  Walk. 
Every  accessible  point  in  this  direction  was  occupied  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in  Liverpool.  The  north 
side  was  at  this  time  unoccupied,  and  in  that  direction  I  could 
only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  multitude  peeping  through  the 
rails.  To  prevent  the  decorum  of  the  ceremony  from  being 
interrupted  by  individuals  passing  and  repassing  to  and  from 
different  sets  of  galleries,  boards  were  erected  at  various  places 
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to  stop  the  usual  cominunioation  between  them.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  cemetery  was  therefore  nearly  im- 
moveable. Their  numbers  must  have  been  nearer  twenty 
thousand  than  fifteen  thousand  persons.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  convey  to  you  any  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the 
spectacle  thus  exhibited  to  my  eyes,  in  a  spot  where  art  and 
nature  have  combined  together  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  imposing  scenes  that  the  imagination  of  man 
can  possibly  conceive. 

"  At  a  quarter  past  ten  ©""clock,  the  firing  of  a  signal  gun, 
which  was  stationed  opposite  the  new  Custom  House,  gave  us 
notice  in  the  cemetery  that  the  procession  had  begun  to  move 
from  the  Town  Hall.  I  am  informed  that  twenty-five  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  mutes  started  to  the  time 
when  the  last  persons  in  the  procession  left  the  Town  Hall. 
The  distance  which  the  procession  traversed  is  about  two 
thousand  yards,  and  its  own  length  was  nearly  half  a  mile. 

"  The  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  cemetery  at  a 
quarter  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  at  that  moment  the  view 
from  the  gateway  down  Duke  Street  was  most  striking.  In 
the  centre  of  the  street,  but  not  occupying  its  entire  vtidth,  a 
long  dark  column  of  men,  plumes,  horses,  and  carriages,  was 
seen  advancing  slowly  through  an  immense  crowd  ranged  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  and  observing  the  deepest  silence  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  turret  of  St  James'  Church,  the  wall 
skirting  its  yard,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  all  the  houses, 
were  almost  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  spectators 
seated  upon  them.  As  the  hearse  advanced,  all  this  vast 
crowd  uncovered,  and  the  dark  appearance  of  the  moving  pro- 
cession, and  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  bareheaded  and 
immoveable  multitude,  which  was  gazing  intently  upon  it, 
formed  a  very  marked  contrast  to  each  other.  A  small  piece 
of  cannon,  which  had  been  previously  stationed  on  St  James"* 
Mount,  was  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  town,  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
cession began  to  enter  the  cemetery. 

"  The  mutes  on  horseback  took  their  position  one  at  each 
side  of  the  entrance.  The  gentlemen  of  the  town,  instead  of 
proceeding  into  the  chapel,  filed  off"  to  the  right,  breaking  their 
lines  of  six  into  lines  of  three  deep,  and  descended  without 
delay  into  the  cemetery.  Part  of  their  path  ran  through  an 
arched  passage  or  tunnel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  ;  and  to 
a  person  standing  on  the  neighbouring  heights  there  was 
something  very  romantic  and  picturesque  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  alternately  appeared  and  disappeared  from  view. 
They  then  proceeded  to  range  themselves  on  the  serpentine 
walks  which  skirt  the  centre  grass  plot,  where  the  vault  was 
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dug  for  Mr  Huskisson's  remains.  At  a  distance  they  appeared 
to  have  grouped  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  a  va- 
cant space  being  left  at  the  angle  nearest  the  spectator  for 
the  bearers  of  the  coffin  to  carry  it  to  the  grave. 

"  Whilst  this  arrangement  was  taking  place  in  the  ceme- 
tery, the  committee  and  the  clergy  were  employed  in  forming 
along  the  road  between  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  and  the 
door  of  the  chapel.  The  different  pall-bearers  then  ranged 
themselves  in  order  to  receive  the  coffin  and  to  take  the  pall, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  and  the  mourners  had 
taken  their  place  in  the  rear,  the  Rev.  J.  Brooks,  who  had 
previously  met  the  coffin,  began  to  read  the  funeral  service 
and  to  move  into  the  chapel.  As  the  pall-bearers  and  mourners 
passed  them,  the  clergy  and  the  committee  filed  into  the  proces- 
sion, and  thus  the  funeral  party  entered  the  chapel.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  gates  of  the  cemetery  were  closed,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  had  followed  the  hearse  filed  off  to  the 
gate  at  the  top  of  Hope  Street,  where  accommodation  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  them. 

"  The  chapel  was  arranged  with  the  most  simple  and  beau- 
tiful elegance  for  this  melancholy  occasion.  There  is  on  each 
side  of  it  a  single  row  of  pews.  These  were  hung  with  black 
cloth,  both  on  the  inside  and  on  the  out.  So,  too,  was  the 
reading-desk.  It  was  likewise  ornamented  with  Mr  Huskis- 
son's  escutcheon,  splendidly  emblazoned.  The  coffin  having 
been  placed  on  trestles  under  the  reading-desk,  the  mourners 
took  their  seats  in  the  different  pews  previously  assigned  to 
them.  The  funeral  service  then  proceeded.  When  the  clergy- 
man came  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  usually  read  at  the 
side  of  the  grave,  the  parties  left  the  chapel  in  nearly  the 
same  order  in  which  they  entered  it.  On  quitting  the  chapel, 
which  is  only  visible  from  a  small  part  of  the  cemetery,  you 
face  the  dell  in  which  it  is  situate,  and  look  down  upon  it  from 
a  precipitous  and  isolated  projection  of  rocks  several  yards 
high.  The  cortege,  having  ranged  itself  on  the  brink  of  this 
rock,  became  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  such  spectators  aa 
could  command  a  view  of  it.  After  the  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
it  was  again  put  in  motion,  and  winded  slowly  down  the  ser- 
pentine tunnel  through  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  had 
previously  '  wound  in  solemn  march  their  long  array.'  At 
the  same  moment  the  gentlemen  who  had  followed  the  hearse 
obtained  admission  into  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery,  and 
thus  all  its  four  sides  were  crowned  with  a  living  mass  of 
anxious  spectators. 

"■  As  the  body  was  proceeding  from  the  chapel  to  the  grave, 
the  weather,  which  had  been  most  unfavourable  durin^  the 
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whole  of  the  morning,  suddenly  changed,  and  a  bright  gleam 
of  sunshine  flung  its  radiance  over  the  moving  train.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  reached  the  vault.  As  the  bearers  left  tho 
walks  and  entered  upon  the  turf  of  the  grass  plots,  the  gentle- 
men extended  their  line  and  filled  up  the  space  in  the  walks 
which  they  had  previously  left  vacant.  At  that  moment  the 
head  of  every  man  in  the  immense  assemblage  collected  in 
and  about  the  cemetery  was  uncovered,  as  if  by  general  con- 
sent. There  was  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  spectacle,  which  all 
who  were  present  felt,  but  which  I  am  afraid  is  not  comnmni- 
cable  to  those  who  were  absent.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
public  funeral,  and  I  know  something  of  the  gorgeous  page- 
antry so  lavishly  displayed  in  the  burials  of  our  monarchs , 
but  though  I  saw  the  ashes  of  Grattan  and  Canning  deposited 
in  one  of  the  most  august  of  christian  temples,  amid  the  vain 
regrets  of  men  the  most  distinguished  for  rank,  talent,  and 
genius,  and  though  the  interment  of  royalty  takes  hold  upon 
the  imagination  from  its  necessary  connection  with  the  most 
sumptuous  display  of  human  pomp  and  greatness,  I  never  wit- 
nessed any  spectacle  so  impressive  as  the  appearance  of  this 
vast  multitude,  standing  erect  under  the  open  canopy  of  hea- 
ven, and  joining  in  one  spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  representative.  All  eyes  were  then 
turned  upon  the  vault,  and  Mr  Brooks  proceeded  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  for  the  dead,  amid  the  deep  attention  of 
his  hearers  and  the  uncontrollable  emotion  of  some  of  the 
mourners.  At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  melancholy  cere- 
mony was  brought  to  a  close,  and  another  signal  gun  was  fired 
to  communicate  the  tidings  to  the  people  in  the  town." 


SECT.  V. OPERATION    OF   THE    CORN  LAW   OF    1 81 5. 

MR  HUSKISSOn''s  SPEECH  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  CORN  LAW  IN   1822. 

Introductory  to  those  parliamentary  speeches  which  we 
Bhall  here  select  as  specimens  of  Mr  Huskisson's  legislative 
oratory,  and  as  embodiments  of  the  history  of  commercial  re- 
form, we  shall  review  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  of  1815 
up  to  1 822. 

The  ports  were  to  be  closed  until  the  average  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  80s.  per  quarter.  Colonial  wheat  was  to  be 
admitted  when  the  average  prices  reached  67s.  per  quarter. 
But  the  mode  in  which  the  averages  were  taken  greatly  in- 
creased the  stringency  of  the  act.  A  new  average  was  to  b< 
struck  quarterly  on  the  15th  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November,  from  the  aggregate  prices  of  six  preceding  weeks, 
but  it  was  provided  that,  if  during  the  six  weeks  subsequent 
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to  any  of  these  dates  the  average  prices,  which  might  be  at 
80s.,  fell  below  that  price,  no  supplies  should  be  admitted  for 
home  consumption  from  any  ports  between  the  river  Eyder 
and  the  Bidassoa — that  is,  from  Denmark  to  Spain. 

It  was  expected  by  the  farmers  that  the  act  of  1815  would 
maintain  corn  prices  at  a  rate  somewhat  under  the  scale 
which  the  legislature  had  adopted,  which  for  wheat  was  80s., 
barley  40s.,  oats  27s.,  and  rje,  beans,  and  peas,  o3s.  They 
entered  upon  rent  contracts  with  the  conviction  that  prices 
would  fall  but  little  below  those  rates.  Indifferent  harvests, 
war  prices,  and  a  false  currency,  had  given  them  for  a  number 
of  years  much  higher  prices.  And  famine  years  continued 
them.  The  bad  harvests  of  1816  and  1817  caused  2,600,000 
quarters  to  be  admitted.  But  the  harvest  of  1818  was  abun- 
dant, while  those  of  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  were  a  fair  average. 
Prices  fell.  Added  to  which  the  change  in  the  currency,  by 
the  actof  1819  began  to  operate.  Prices  were  now  measured 
by  the  gold  standard — that  a  guinea  was  21s. ;  whereas  rents 
in  most  cases  were  paid  on  the  scale  agreed  to  when,  by  the 
falsity  of  a  paper  standard,  the  guinea  appeared  to  be  worth 
27s. 

In  the  week  ending  December  21, 1822,  the  price  of  wheat 
had  fallen  to  38s.  8d.,  barley  to  29s.  4d.,  oats  18s.  9d.,  rye 
238.  6d.,  beans  28s.  lOd.,  peas  29s.  4d.  The  fluctuations  of 
prices  under  the  law  of  1815  were  not  less  than  199|  per  cent. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr  Huskisson 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  of  April  1822. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  distressed 
state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  united  kingdom,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  (Lord  Castlereagh,)  concluded  a  speech  of  great 
length  with  moving  sundry  resolutions,  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  said  committee,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  outlines  : — 1 .  One  million  to  be  advanced  on 
British  corn  in  warehouse,  when  the  average  price  shall  be 
below  60s.  the  quarter — 2.  The  owners  of  foreign  corn  in 
warehouse  to  be  permitted  to  grind  it  for  exportation — 3. 
The  ports  to  be  opened  when  the  home  price  shall  be  80s., 
and  continue  open  until  it  be  below  70s. — 4.  While  the  price 
shall  be  between  70s.  and  80s.,  the  duty  to  be  12s.,  and  an 
additional  duty  of  5s.  during  the  first  three  months  of  import- 
ation ;  and  a  duty  of  5s.,  with  a  like  additional  duty  of  5s., 
when  the  price  of  corn  is  between  80s.  and  85s.,  after  which 
an  increased  duty  of  one  shilling  only — 5.  One  million  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  government,  for  the  relief 
of  the  country,  by  the  promotion  of  public  works,  &c. — 6.  To 
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reduce  the  present  burden  of  the  naval  and  military  penslonr 
list,  now  five  millions,  by  granting  an  annuity  of  L. 2,800,000 
for  forty-five  years  to  contractors,  who  would  advance  the  sum 
now  required,  beyond  the  average  of  the  whole  period,  with  a 
view  to  benefit  afterwards  by  the  decrease — 7.  The  period 
for  allowing  country  banks  to  issue  small  notes  to  be  extended 
to  the  year  1833 — 8.  To  permit  country  banks,  sixty-five 
miles  distant  from  London,  to  form  joint-stock  companies,  as 
in  Scotland,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  Bank  of  England 
to  have  its  charter  extended  for  ten  years  beyond  1833,  when 
the  present  charter  expires — 9.  Upwards  of  two  millions 
being  the  estimated  saving  by  the  pension-list  plan,  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  L.l, 800,000  to  be  remitted.  On  the  first  reso- 
lution being  put,  Mr  Western  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proposed  measure  was  inadequate  to  its  object,  and  not  likely 
to  afford  any  relief.  Mr  Rlcardo  considered  the  plan  of  minis- 
ters a  direct  attack  upon  the  sinking  fund.  Mr  Brougham 
styled  it  a  project  for  hiring  corn,  and  recommended  that 
government  should  affix  three  golden  balls  to  the  front  of  tlie 
treasury.  He  declared  himself  favourable  to  a  sinking  fund, 
consisting  of  a  clear  excess  of  revenue  over  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure ;  but  protested  against  relieving  the  present  genera- 
tion at  the  expense  of  posterity. 

Mr  Husklsson  said  he  fully  agreed  with  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  only  real  sinking  fund  was  that 
which  was  composed  of  a  clear  excess  of  revenue  over  expen- 
diture. He  would  put  this  proposition  to  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  jfor  Winchelsea  : — Suppose  England  liable 
to  pay  an  annuity  of  five  millions  a  year  for  sixteen  years ; 
and  suppose  her,  with  a  view  to  immediate  relief,  to  convert 
that  annuity  Into  a  smaller  annual  payment  for  forty-five  years, 
would  not  the  saving  upon  the  difference  of  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  two  given  periods  be  a  positive  saving,  without  any 
invasion  of  the  principle  of  the  sinking  fund  ?  He  assured  the 
committee  that  he  would  himself  object  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  his  noble  friend,  if  he  thought  it  in  any  way  invaded  the 
law  of  1792,  or  touched  upon  the  principle  of  the  sinking  fund. 
He  was  bound  to  answer  the  cavil — or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  misconception — of  the  honourable  and  learned  mem- 
ber, to  whose  proposition  in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  for 
leaving  the  country  without  any  sinking  fund,  the  house  had 
fortunately  refused  to  listen.  He  was  bound  to  reply  to  that 
misconception ;  because  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  present 
measure  would  bo  lost,  if  an  impression  were  suffered,  although 
but  for  a  few  days,  to  get  abroad,  that  government,  after  re- 
ducing the  five  per  cents,  (a  measure  carried  by  the  operation 
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of  an  efficient  sinking  fund,)  had  it  now  in  contemplation  to 
attack  that  sinking  fund  itself. 

Another  part  of  his  noble  friend's  plan  went  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  country  bank-notes  under  the  value  of  five 
pounds  were  to  be  allowed  to  circulate,  and  also  to  relieve  the 
country  banking-houses  from  their  present  limitation  of  six 
partners  to  each  firm.  He  had  really  been  surprised  when  he 
had  heard  the  honourable  member  for  Essex  assert  that 
government  could  not  continue  the  circulation  of  country  notes 
under  five  pounds  without  repealing  a  part  of  the  bill  called 
Mr  PeePs  bilk  He  begged  to  contradict  that  statement  most 
decidedly.  The  present  plan,  so  far  from  being  suggested 
because  the  measure  of  1819  was  repented  of,  was  at  all  points 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  measure  ;  and,  in  the  committee 
upon  the  bill  of  1819,  he  himself  had  actually  proposed  that 
the  present  plan  should  at  that  time  be  recommended  to  par^ 
liament.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  one-pound  notes, 
whether  those  notes  were  issued  by  country  banks  under  the 
old  limitation  or  by  country  banks  with  an  unlimited  number 
of  partners,  their  credit  was  secured  by  their  convertibility  at 
pleasure  into  Bank  of  England  notes  or  into  cash  ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  limitation,  banks  would 
start  up  like  mushrooms,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
predicted.  Let  the  house  look  at  the  state  of  the  banks  in  Scot- 
land, which  were  already  free  from  limitation.  Had  any  of  those 
banks  failed  of  late  years  from  over-trading  ?  Was  it  found 
that  they  made  unreasonable  and  improvident  advances  among 
their  own  partners  ?  Or  had  it  been  found,  as  was  too  fre- 
quently the  case  in  England,  that  men  embarked  as  traders  in 
the  banking  business,  in  order  to  prop  up  other  hazardous 
speculations  of  their  own  ?  Yet  the  banks  of  Scotland  issued 
one-pound  notes,  and  presented  a  fair  example  to  justify  the 
experiment.  The  apprehensions  of  increase  of  forgeries,  of 
over-trading,  o-nd  of  diminished  security,  to  arise  from  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  license,  were  all  disproved  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Scotland.  With  respect  to  an  increase  of  forgery,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  amount  of  forgeries  upon  country 
banks  having  local  and  limited  circulation  had  been  very  con- 
siderable. The  number  of  trials  for  such  offences,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  believed,  had  been  extremely  small.  As  regarded 
Scotland,  he  doubted  whether,  for  a  great  many  years,  a  single 
man  had  been  executed  for  such  an  offence.  At  all  events,  he 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  by  the  existence  of  some  minor  objec- 
tions, from  the  adoption  of  any  measure  involving  a  great 
national  object. 

Let  the  house  look  at  the  state  of  our  circulating  medium 
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at  the  present  moment.  What  was  the  great  circulation 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster  ?  Was  it  bank  of  England  notes 
or  notes  of  country  banks  ?  It  was  neither ;  but  it  was  in 
bills  of  exchange,  small  bills  of  five  pounds  and  under. 
Surely  those  bills  of  exchange,  which  were  commonly  current 
throughout  that  county,  were  as  liable  to  be  forged  as  bank- 
notes would  be.  And  when  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  talked  of  increased  convictions  for  forgery,  from 
the  increased  circulation  of  bank  notes,  he  must  be  reminded 
of  the  number  of  persons  now  convicted  for  counterfeiting, 
or  for  offences  connected  with  coimterfeiting,  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  In  the  very  last  year,  he  believed  there  had  been  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  convictions  for  offences 
of  that  class. 

There  were  other  points  upon  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  agree  with  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Win- 
chelsea.  That  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  speaking  of 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes,  had  said  that,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  consider  the  other  classes  of  the  community 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  that,  even  if  he  could 
consider  them  to  be  so,  that  circumstance  would  not  console 
him  for  the  distressed  state  of  the  agricultural  classes.  He 
agreed  that  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  an  appalling  nature 
— that  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  could  not  be 
taken  to  have  its  full  value  when  it  was  connected  with  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  class  ;  but  still,  although  one  class 
was  suffering  heavily,  he  could  not  say  that  it  afforded  him  no 
consolation  to  see  the  other  classes  in  comfort,  and  better  off 
at  present  than  they  had  been.  He  admitted  that  his  con- 
solation could  not  be  ample,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a 
wholesome  state  of  the  community  while  so  important  an 
interest  as  the  agricultural  was  suffering  to  the  extent  of  its 
present  depression ;  but  when  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  came  to  dx'aw  pictures  of  the  working  classes,  de- 
scribing them  as  having  wages  just  sufficient  to  afford  the 
means  of  subsistence,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  believe  such 
to  be  the  fact.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  necessaries  of  life  had  greatly  diminished 
in  price,  on  the  other,  the  wages  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  had  been  raised.  That  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
working  classes  generally,  were  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease 
and  comfort  was  indeed  undeniable.  He  defied  any  gentle- 
man, upon  any  other  principle,  to  account  for  the  known  fact, 
that  the  produce  of  the  taxes  upon  consumption  was  gradually 
and  steadily  rising. 

The  honourable  and  learned  member  had  mentioned  a  plan 
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which  he  said  had  been, on  the  point  of  emanating  from  the 
agricultural  committee,  and  which  he  had  placed  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  calling  it  a  pawnbroking  plan,  and  advising  that  the 
three  golden  balls  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  treasury. 
For  himself,  he  knew  nothing  of  any  such  plan  ;  but  he  would 
state  to  the  house  what  had  occurred  in  the  last  year's  com- 
mittee. An  honourable  friend  of  his,  not  now  present — he 
spoke  of  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton* — looking  at 
the  situation  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  with  a  monopoly 
of  corn,  and  a  prohibition  to  trade  in  that  article,  had  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  no  plan  would  afford  such  effectual  re- 
lief to  the  market  as  that  government  should  buy  up  the 
surplus  in  years  of  abundance,  keeping  it  to  be  dealt  out  in 
years  of  deficiency,  and  thereby  adjusting,  in  both  cases,  the 
supply  to  the  demand.  To  that  proposal  he  had  objected. 
He  had  objected  to  it  upon  principle ;  and  he  always  should 
object  to  it.  But,  if  a  country  chose  to  proceed  out  of  the 
fair  legitimate  course  of  trade,  and  to  take  up,  and  to  per- 
severe in,  an  artificial  system,  some  measure,  not  in  itself 
desirable,  might  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  antidote 
to  the  dangers  of  that  system.  If  this  country  would  place 
itself  in  the  situation  of  having  no  free  intercourse  with  other 
nations  in  the  trade  in  corn,  and  still  continued  liable  to  the 
fluctuation  of  seasons,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  a  wise  per- 
manent system  would  be  to  try,  if  possible,  to  hoard  the  surplus 
of  a  year  of  plenty  to  meet  the  possible  exigency  of  a  future 
unfavourable  harvest. 

He  did  not  recommend  the  plan  which  he  was  about  to 
mention ;  but  some  measure  was  absolutely  necessary,  both 
for  the  grower  and  the  consumer ;  for  the  former,  who  would 
be  ruined  by  an  overstocked  market  in  full  years,  and  for  the 
latter,  who  would  want  protection  against  the  scarcity  of  bad 
ones.  He  repeated  that  he  did  not  recommend  the  plan  as 
good  in  itself;  but  he  thought  it  less  injurious  than  the  plan 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton ;  and  the  plan  ho  sug- 
gested was  this  : — It  had  long  been  the  policy  of  England  to 
give  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn.  The  suggestion 
was  to  convert  that  which,  according  to  old  principles,  had 
been  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  into  a  small  advantage  upon 
the  hoarding  of  corn.  No  money  was  to  be  advanced  by 
government.  No  three  balls,  as  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  intimated,  were  to  be  hoisted.  It  was  merely 
giving  something  like  the  amount  of  the  old  bounty  in  another 
shape.     He  admitted  freely  that  this  system  was  a  bad  one; 
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but  it  was  a  bad  system  growing  out  of  a  bad  course  of 
policy. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  next  alluded  to  the  pro- 
position of  his  honourable  friend,  as  to  the  dead  military 
charge — the  conversion  of  the  annuity  for  lives  into  an  annui- 
ty for  a  term  of  years.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  talked  of  the  expensive  machinery  attendant  upon 
that  proceeding.  He  could  assure  the  house  that  no  arrange- 
ment could  be  more  simple.  He  then  came  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  above  stairs,  and  he  said  he  would  not,  at  so 
late  an  hour  of  the  night,  detain  the  house  by  opening  or  ex- 
plaining the  resolutions  which  he  intended  to  move.  He  pur- 
posed to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  to  remain  satisfied 
with  their  being  printed ;  but  he  trusted  that,  when  the  house 
met  again  on  the  subject,  he  should  have  an  opportunity  allow- 
ed hi'm  to  state  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  himself  that  evening  and  those  proposed  by 
his  noble  friend.  Some  of  his  resolutions  went  merely  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  others  were  grounded  upon  principles 
which  he  thought  it  impossible  to  deny ;  but  still  he  was 
anxious  to  point  out  to  the  house  how,  in  the  present  distress- 
ed state  of  England  and  of  the  world,  the  resolutions  reached 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  indicated,  as  he  thought,  the  appro- 
priate remedies.  With  respect  to  the  resolutions  now  before 
the  committee,  it  was  painful  for  him  to  differ  from  his  noble 
friend,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  concur  in  them.  The 
course  he  should  suggest  therefore  was,  that  the  resolutions 
being  put  joro  forma^  the  chairman  should  report  progress  upon 
the  first  resolution ;  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  might  the» 
be  printed,  and  handed  about  among  the  members. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  was  about  to  sit  down ; 
but  several  voices  called  for  the  reading  of  his  resolutions. 
He  accordingly  read  them  as  follows ; — 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  "  That  the  ports  of  the  united  kingdom  were  shut  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  for  home  consumption,  in 
the  month  of  February  1819,  the  average  price  being  then 
78s.  7d.  a  quarter,  and  that  they  have  remained  closed  ever 
since ;  the  average  price  of  the  year  1820  having  been  65s.  7d. 
— of  the  year  1821,  54s.  5d. — and  of  the  three  first  months  of 
1822,  478.  9d.  a  quarter. 

2.  "  That  in  the  year  1819,  the  quantity  of  British  wheat 
imported  into  the  port  of  London  was  300,416  quarters  ;  in 
1820,  399,  00;^  quarters  ;  and  in  1821,  494,828  quarters  ;  and 
tJiat,  during  the  whole  of  this  period  of  three  yeai-s,  the  supply 
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111  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  united  kingdom  appears 
uniformly  to  have  exceeded  the  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
wants  of  an  increased  population,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  have  produced  an  increased  annual  consumption. 

3.  "  That  this  excess  of  the  supply  above  the  demand  must 
have  arisen  either  from  an  extent  of  corn-tillage  more  than 
commensurate  to  the  average  consumption  of  the  country,  or 
from  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests  upon  the  same  extent 
of  tillage,  or  from  the  coincident  effect  of  both  these  causes. 

4.  "  That,  in  the  fluctuation  of  seasons,  the  effect  of  the 
present  Corn  Law  must  be  to  expose  sometimes  the  grower 
of  corn  to  the  losses  incident  to  an  over-redundant  produce, 
and  at  other  times  the  consumer  to  the  pressure  inseparable 
from  dearth ;  that  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn,  (the 
remedy  provided  by  the  law  for  the  latter  evil,)  if  wanted  to  a 
great  amount,  must  be  precarious  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
mand is  unusual,  and  that  against  the  former  evil  the  law 
affords  to  the  grower  no  relief  whatever. 

5.  "  That  the  alternate  evils  of  redundancy  and  scarcity 
cannot  fail  to  be  aggravated  by  the  alternate  excitement  and 
depression  to  which  the  agriculture  of  the  united  kingdom 
must  be  exposed  under  the  present  system  of  our  Corn  Laws. 

6.  "  That  another  evil  effect  of  the  present  system  is,  to 
convert  farming  into  a  hazardous  and  gambling  speculation, 
which,  however  prudently  managed,  must  occasionally  involve 
great  losses  to  the  capitals  engaged  in  agriculture. 

7.  "  That  a  free  trade  in  foreign  corn,  subject  to  certain 
duties  on  the  importation  thereof  for  home  consumption,  was 
at  all  times  permitted  prior  to  the  act  of  the  55th  George  III. 
c.  26. 

8.  "  That  since  tne  passing  of  that  act,  by  which  such  im- 
portation is  prohibited  until  the  average  price  of  wheat  shall 
have  reached  or  exceeded,  for  a  certain  time,  80s.  a  quarter, 
and  other  grain  in  proportion,  a  great  accumulation  of  foreign 
corn  has  taken  place  in  the  warehouses  of  this  country  and  of 
the  continent. 

9.  "  That,  to  obviate  the  prejudicial  effects  of  that  act,  and 
to  ensure  a  regular  supply  of  grain  at  prices  as  much  as  pos- 
sible steady  and  moderate,  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the 
repeal  of  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  prohibits,  under  certain 
prices,  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  for  home  consump- 
tion, 

10.  "  That  in  order  to  render  this  repeal  safe  to  the  grower 
of  British  corn,  and  gradual  in  its  operation,  under  the  pre- 
sent accumulation  of  foreign  grain  in  the  warehouses  of  this 
country  and  in  the  ports  of  the  continent,  it  is  expedient  to 
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provide  that  the  foreign  wheat  now  under  bond  in  the  united 
kingdom  may  be  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  duty  of  15s.  per  quarter,  as  soon  as  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  ascertained  in  the  usual  mode,  shall  exceed 
70s.  a  quarter,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  such  admission  of  warehoused  wheat  into 
home  consumption,  or  so  much  sooner  as  the  average  price 
shall  exceed  80s.  a  quarter,  wheat  from  abroad  may  be  admit- 
ted upon  the  payment  of  the  like  duty. 

11.  "  That  the  trade  in  foreign  corn  shall  thenceforth  be 
permanently  free  ;  but  subject  to  the  following  duties  upon 
importation,  or  when  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  home  con- 
sumption:— Wheat,  15s.  a  quarter,  when  the  price  shall  not 
exceed  80s. ;  and  when  above  that  price,  5s. ;  and  above  85s.. 
one  shilling ; — rye,  pease,  and  beans,  9s.  6d.  a  quarter,  when 
the  price  shall  not  exceed  53s. ;  and  when  above  53s.,  one 
shilling ; — barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  7s.  6d.  a  quarter,  up  to  40s. ; 
and  when  above  that  price,  one  shilling  ; — oats,  5s.  a  quarter, 
up  to  288. ;  and  when  above  that  price,  one  shilling." 

May  6. — The  house  having  again  resolved  itself  into 
committee,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  moved  his  first  reso- 
lution, viz.: — "That  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  direct  exchequer 
bills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  million,  to  be  issued  to 
commissioners  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  by  them  advanced, 
under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  whenever  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  shall  be  under  60s.  per  quarter,  upon  such 
corn,  the  growth  of  the  united  kingdom,  as  shall  be  deposited 
in  fit  and  proper  warehouses." 

Mr  Huskisson  said  he  would,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  object  to 
this  resolution.  The  little  which  he  had  to  say  upon  this  oc- 
casion was  considerably  abridged,  in  consequence  of  his  under- 
standing from  his  noble  friend — for  he  could  not  understand 
it  from  the  resolution  itself — that  this  was  not  to  be  made  a 
permanent  measure,  but  was  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent period  only.  If  he  confined  himself  either  to  the  terms 
of  the  report  or  to  the  language  of  the  resolution,  ho  must 
have  contended  that,  whenever  the  price  of  corn  was  under 
60s.  a  quarter,  government  must  advance  relief  to  the  agricul- 
tural body  to  the  extent  of  one  million.  The  explanation  of 
his  noble  friend  had,  however,  undeceived  him ;  and  he  found 
that  the  plan  referred  merely  to  the  present  time. 

Now,  looking  to  this  as  a  tomporai'y  measure,  his  objection 
to  it  was  the  time  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  His  noblo 
friend  had  stated  that,  since  the  last  harvest,  corn  had  been 
brought  into  the  market  to  nearly  double  the  quantity  which 
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had  ordinarily  been  introduced,  at  antecedent  periods  of 
equal  extent.  The  reason  his  noble  friend  gave  for  this  was, 
that  the  fanners  were  called  on  to  pay  their  rents  ;  and,  from 
the  difficulties  which  pressed  on  the  landlords,  the  occupiers 
of  land,  in  order  to  meet  their  demands,  were  compelled  to 
thrash  out  their  corn,  and  to  send  it  to  market  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  year  than  was  generally  the  case.  Now,  if  this 
were  true,  if  the  reason  were  well  founded,  it  followed  that 
many  of  the  farmers,  and  of  that  class  too  which  was  most 
distressed,  were  no  longer  in  the  market  as  sellers  of  this  com 
modity,  but  as  purchasers  for  their  own  support,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  parishes  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  consequence,  then,  must  be,  if  this  measure  had 
the  effect  of  taking  out  of  the  market  any  considerable 
quantity  of  corn,  and  thereby  of  raising  the  price,  that  it 
would  bear  hard  on  the  lower  class  of  farmers,  and  render  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  more  onerous.  Supposing  this  mea- 
sure had  been  resorted  to  when  the  agriculturists  were 
making  up  their  different  charges,  even  then,  he  conceived,  it 
would  have  added  to  the  difficulties,  rather  than  have  relieved 
the  distresses,  of  the  lower  class  of  cultivators  of  the  land. 
He  believed,  if  any  gentleman  asked  a  surveyor,  or  any  of 
those  persons  connected  with  the  agricultural  districts,  who 
were  the  most  distressed,  the  answer  would  be,  "  I  will  tell 
you  by  looking  at  their  stack-yards."  The  yards  of  the 
wealthy  farmers  were  well  stored,  while  those  of  the  lower 
class  were  emptied.  How,  then,  could  they  be  relieved  by 
this  measure  I 

This  plan  did  not  at  all  accord  with  the  general  principles 
which  governed  the  subject.  The  fact  was,  they  were  in  an 
artificial  state,  which  required  frequent  revision.  With  re- 
spect to  the  general  principle,  if  there  was  any  one  article  on 
which  government  ought  not  to  lend  money,  that  article  was 
corn.  Let  the  house  consider  what  the  effect  of  the  law 
would  have  been  had  it  been  passed  last  session.  Agricultural 
distress  was  then  pressing  severely  on  the  country ;  and,  if 
the  corn-market  could  then  have  been  operated  on  to  the 
amount  of  a  million,  he  would  ask  his  noble  friend,  who 
knew  the  state  of  the  market  in  September,  whether  the  price 
would  not  have  been  forced  up  to  80s.,  and  the  ports,  in  con- 
sequence, have  been  thrown  open  immediately  ?  On  the  8th 
of  September  the  price  of  corn  was  55s.  8d.,  and  on  the  29th 
of  September  it  was  70s.  8d.,  being  an  advance  of  upwards  of 
30  per  cent,  in  twenty  days.  Now,  if  this  plan  had  been  then 
carried  into  effect,  the  corn-grower  might,  at  the  former 
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period,  have  called  for  this  million ;  the  price  would  then  have 
risen  above  80s.,  and  that  wiiich  the  agriculturists  most 
apprehended,  namely,  the  throwing  the  ports  open,  would 
have  taken  place.  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  there 
were  a  prospect  of  a  rise  in  the  market  ?  Why,  those  persons 
who  had  received  money  from  government  at  three  per  cent, 
would  be  speculating  against  those  who  speculated  with  their 
money  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. 

Considering  the  contingencies  of  this  market,  he  thought  it 
was  truly  desireable  that  its  regulation  should  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  nature.  He  could  not  agree  with  his  noble  friend 
in  thinking  that  those  who  bought  the  damaged  corn  this 
year  would  make  a  good  speculation  ;  because,  if  there  were 
an  abundant  harvest,  and  well  got  in,  no  one  would  re-purchase 
this  damaged  corn,  however  it  might  be  kiln  dried.  If  the 
fact  were  otherwise,  why  was  it  not  kiln  dried  now  ?  At  pre- 
sent it  fluctuated  in  the  market  from  L.6  :  10s.  to  L.7  :  10s. 
per  load.  If  a  man  could  get  three  per  cent,  on  the  damaged 
corn,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  convenience  to  him  ;  but  he 
did  not  approve  of  disposing  of  the  public  money  in  that  way. 
Prices  were  beginning  to  adjust  themselves  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  find  their  proper 
level ;  but  this  measure  would  only  tend  to  keep  up  the  delu- 
sion, and  to  add  to  the  difficulty.  It  would  create  a  most 
dangerous  precedent,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up 
if  the  harvest  were  abundant  next  season.  Should  the  ensu- 
ing harvest  be  unfavourable,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
this  assistance ;  and,  if  it  were  favourable,  there  would  be  a 
general  scramble  for  this  money.  They  would  either  do  too 
little  or  too  much.  If  the  prices  rose,  there  was  no  necessity 
to  interfere,  and  if  they  were  depressed,  the  measure  would 
afford  no  adequate  relief.  It  would  only  leave  them  with  this 
damaged  corn,  which  would  be  unsaleable  next  year,  and  a 
debt  of  a  million,  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  recover. 

Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  and  Mr  Wodehouse  said  they 
would  support  the  resolution,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
leave  the  noble  marquis  in  the  lurch.  Sir  John  Shelley,  Sir 
John  Sebright,  Mr  Whitmoro,  and  Mr  Davies  Gilbert  opposed 
it,  as  a  partial  and  ineffectual  measure,  and  as  being  at  vari- 
ance with  sound  policy,  and  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said  that,  seeing  the 
measure  so  tamely  supported  by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  hearing  nothing  in  support  of  it  from  others,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  regard  it  with  parental  feelings,  he  did 
not  fool  disposed  to  press  the  resolutions  to  a  division. 
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Mr  Huskisson  withdrew  his  resolutions,  after  a  speech  in 
which  he  exposed  the  gambling  effect  of  the  sliding  scale,  and 
indicated  a  preference  for  a  low  fixed  duty. 


SECT.  VI. MR  HUSKISSON  ON  THE  CURRENCY  BILL  OP  1819. 

Jun6  1 1,  1822. — This  day  Mr  Western,  pursuant  to  notice, 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  effect  which  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  had  had 
in  producing  the  present  agricultural  distress.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  stated,  in  the  outset  of  his  address,  that  his 
object  was  to  arraign  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  policy 
of  the  measure  passed  in  1819  ;  and  he  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, *'  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  of  the  efTects 
produced  by  the  act  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  intituled,  'an 
act  to  continue  the  restrictions  contained  in  several  acts  on 
payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of  England,  until  the  1st  of 
May  1823,  and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  such 
cash  payments,  and  to  permit  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,'  upon  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
the  united  empire,  and  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society." 

Mr  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

The  subject  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house  is  one  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  It  involves  nothing  less  than  an  alteration  of  that 
standard  of  value  by  which  all  property  is  secured  and  all 
pecuniary  contracts  and  dealings  measured  and  ascertained. 
The  course  suggested  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  preg- 
nant with  consequences  of  the  most  fearful  importance.  These 
considerations — the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  alarm- 
ing consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present  motion 
— will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  house  to  afford  a 
patient  hearing  to  the  discussion,  without  any  personal  appeal 
to  their  indulgence,  even  from  an  individual  standing  so  much 
in  need  of  it  as  myself. 

I  have  listened  with  every  attention  in  my  power  to  the 
statements  and  doctrines  of  the  honourable  member,  during 
his  long  and  elaborate,  but  able  speech.  Some  parts  of  it  I 
have  heard  with  surprise  ;  other  parts,  I  must  candidly  con- 
fess, with  regret; — surprise,  at  the  view  which  he  has  taken 
of  the  subject,  and  the  extraordinary  positions  which  he  has 
laboured  to  establish  ; — regret,  at  some  of  his  inferences  and 
suggestions,  which  appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  every  prin- 
ciple, not  only  of  private  right  and  individual  justice,  but  of 
public  honour  and  national  faith :  although  I  feel  perfectly 
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assured  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  public  or  private  life,  there 
is  no  man  more  incapable  of  countenancing  any  wrong-doing 
than  the  honourable  member  for  Essex. 

It  was  my  lot,  sir,  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1797,  when  cash  payments  were, 
for  the  first  time,  suspended,  I  have  continued  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house  for  the  long  series  of  years 
which  has  since  elapsed.  During  that  period  I  have  not 
been  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
and  of  the  effect  of  those  proceedings  in  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency. In  my  opinions  upon  this  subject  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune, in  1810,  to  differ  from  some  distinguished  members  of 
this  house  to  whom  I  was  personally  attached,  and  in  whose 
political  views  I  had  generally  concurred  ;  but,  having  formed 
those  opinions  deliberately  and  conscientiously,  I  could  not 
honestly  withhold  them  from  the  public.  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent advert  more  particularly  to  those  differences,  or  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  this  house  after  the  report  of  the  bullion 
committee  ;  but  I  own  that,  if  I  had  been  uninformed  of  all 
that  had  passed  on  this  subject  since  the  suspension,  I  should 
have  inferred  from  the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
this  evening  that  it  had  been  something  of  this  sort : — First, 
That  the  liability  of  the  bank  to  pay  all  its  notes  on  demand 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm  having  been  suspended  in  1797, 
a  difference  had  ensued  between  the  nominal  value  of  those 
notes  and  the  real  value  of  the  coin  which  they  purported  to 
represent ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  difference  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  legislature  and  acted  upon  by  the  public ; 
that  it  had  been  allowed  and  compensated  for  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  pecuniary  contracts  made  prior  to  the  suspension  ; 
that  all  dealing  since  had  been  made  in  reference  to  that  dif- 
ference, and,  consequently,  that  it  was  a  difference  which, 
however  fluctuating  in  its  degree,  was  at  any  time  capable  of 
being  ascertained  by  exact  measurement,  and  set  right  by 
specific  adjustment. 

I  should  further  have  been  led  to  infer,  from  the  reasoning 
and  statements  of  the  honourable  member,  that  at  some 
period  of  this  long  suspension  (perhaps  about  1811,  when  the 
difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  the  paper  and  the 
real  value  of  the  coin  was  very  considerable)  an  attempt  had 
been  made  in  parliament  to  prevent  that  difference  from  being 
any  longer  acted  upon  in  the  adjustment  of  pecuniary  con- 
tracts ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  had  been  proposed  to 
enact,  that  all  such  contracts  should  be  satisfied  by  a  tender 
of  bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value,  and  to  inflict  penalties 
upon  any  one  who  paid  a  guinea  for  more,  or  received  a  bank 
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note  for  less,  than  its  denominative  amount.  But  I  should 
have  felt  quite  sure  that  this  attempt,  whenever  made,  had 
been  rejec'ted  with  scorn  and  indignation  by  the  house,  and 
particularly  by  the  landed  interest ;  that  the  leading  members 
of  that  interest  had  vied  with  each  other  in  denouncing  the 
iniquity  of  a  proposal  calculated  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of 
age  and  infancy — to  rob  a  parent  of  a  part  of  that  dower 
which  had  been  allotted  to  her,  in  the  old  standard  of  the 
realm,  long  before  the  suspension  of  cash  payments — to  de- 
fraud orphan  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  fortunes  which  the  will  or  marriage  settlement  of  their 
father  had  assigned  for  their  education  and  maintenance  in 
the  world ;  or,  if  there  were  no  widows  to  be  curtailed  of  a 
part  of  their  jointures,  no  orphans  to  be  stript  of  a  share  of 
their  inheritance,  was  there  no  unfortunate  mortgagee  (pos- 
sibly a  near  relation  or  friend)  to  be  deprived  of  a  part  of 
that  interest  which  he  had  stipulated  to  receive  in  the  same 
standard  of  value  in  which  he  had  advanced  the  money  for  his 
mortgage  ?  What !  could  it  be  expected  that  the  great  land- 
owners would  suffer  such  a  proposal  as  this  to  be  entertained, 
doing  such  violence  to  their  love  of  justice,  so  offensive  to  their 
best  feelings  as  men,  at  a  moment,  too,  when  they  were  con- 
scious that  their  estates,  whether  liable  to  the  portions  of 
younger  children,  or  charged  with  dower,  or  encumbered  with 
mortgage,  had  doubled  in  rent  since  the  commencement  of  the 
suspension? — and,  if  their  personal  feelings  revolted  at  a  sug- 
gestion which  was  calculated  to  injure  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  them,  their  public  feelings  were  surely  equally 
repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  measure  not  less  fraught  with  in- 
justice, and  calculated  to  blight  our  national  character,  in  the 
case  of  the  public  creditor. 

This  is  the  inference  which,  in  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
really  taken  place,  I  should  have  drawn  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  honourable  member's  speech ;  but  it  would  even  have 
led  me  one  step  further :  I  should  also  have  imagined  that  the 
ancient  standard  of  value  being  now  again  restored,  some  of 
those  same  creditors  who  had  been  so  equitably  dealt  with 
during  the  departure  from  it  were  at  this  moment  enforcing 
the  higher  nominal  payments  which  they  had  received  during 
the  depreciation  ;  and  that  the  honourable  member  had  come 
forward  this  evening,  very  properly,  to  claim  the  interposition 
of  the  house  against  such  an  unfair  demand  on  their  part. 

But,  sir,  instead  of  this  having  been  the  real  state  of  things, 
what  is  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  since  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  ?  Did  the  legislature  recognise  a  differ- 
ence between  paper  and  coin  ?     Were  pecuniary  transactions 
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adjusted  with  a  reference  to  that  difference  ?  Were  dealings  on* 
tered  into  or  contracts  made  under  stipulations  founded  on 
that  difference?  Did  not  the  law,  on  the  contrary,  compel 
every  creditor,  whether  public  or  private,  whether  his  contract 
was  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  restriction,  to  accept  payment 
in  bank-notes  according  to  their  denominative  value  ?  Did  not 
that  same  law  prohibit  him,  under  severe  penalties,  from  hav- 
ing reference  to  any  other  than  the  nominal  value  of  the  cur- 
rency in  the  adjustment  of  any  pecuniary  transactions,  either 
retrospective  or  prospective  2 

If  these  were  the  regulations  in  force  during  the  deprecia- 
tion, what  is  proposed  now  that  money  is  restored  to  its  for- 
mer value  2  Why,  that  having  had  hitherto  one  measure  of 
justice  for  the  creditor,  we  should  now  have  another  measure  of 
justice  for  the  debtor,  that  the  latter  having  been  protected 
by  one  law  in  paying  according  to  the  nominal  value,  when 
that  value  was  less  than  the  standard  in  which  he  had  con- 
tracted, he  should  now — and  for  no  other  reason  tlian  because 
that  standard  is  restored — be  protected  by  another  law  in 
paying  less  than  that  nominal  value  ?  It  is  no  sufficient  answer 
to  state  "  that  most  of  the  pecuniary  contracts  now  in  force 
have  been  entered  into  since  the  year  1797,  and  that  they 
were  contracted  in  a  depreciated  currency."  Be  it  so,  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  But  then  all  contracts  prior  to  1797  have 
been  liquidated  in  that  same  currency.  By  what  rule  of  right 
can  you  allow  for  its  depreciation  in  the  one  case  and  not  in 
the  other  ?  By  what  designation  would  any  impartial  man 
describe  that  equity  which  should  grant  an  abatement  of  in- 
terest upon  the  debt  of  1811  and  refuse  a  compensation  for 
interest  paid  short  upon  a  debt  prior  to  1797  ? 

This,  however,  is  the  new  principle  of  equity  which  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  member  inculcates,  and  which  it  is 
the  object  of  his  present  motion  to  establish,  as  a  remedy  for 
all  the  injustice  of  depreciation,  and  all  the  evils  which  now 
press  upon  the  country.  He  has  taken  a  distinction  between 
the  interference  of  the  state  to  decrease  or  to  increase,  by  ar- 
tificial means,  the  denominative  value  of  money — and  what  is 
that  distinction  ?  Is  the  one  course  more  moral  or  more  just 
than  the  other  I  This,  indeed,  is  not  the  position  of  the  hon- 
ourable member — but  that  it  is  politically  more  expedient. 
A  constantly  progressive  depreciation  of  money  is,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  honourable  member,  the  great  secret  of 
public  prosperity.  This  is  no  new  theory.  He  only  proposes 
to  revive  the  scheme  of  the  famous  Mr  Law  in  a  more  miti- 
gated shape.  If  once  adopted  by  any  country,  it  must  end  as 
his  scheme  ended.     You  may  retard  its  progress  to  matu- 
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rity,  but  you  cannot  perpetuate  the  delusion.  You  must 
either  retrace  your  steps,  or  the  bubble  must  burst  at  last. 
This  was  the  fate  of  Law's  scheme,  as  it  must  be  of  any  pro- 
ject founded  on  the  principle  now  recommended  to  the  house. 
During  the  existence  of  that  scheme,  what  country  was  appa- 
rently so  prosperous  as  France,  what  financier  so  popular  as 
Mr  Law  ?  exultingly  mentioned  by  a  French  political  writer 
of  that  day  in  the  following  terms — "  a  minister  far  above 
all  the  past  age  has  known,  that  the  present  can  conceive,  or 
that  the  future  will  believe."  Mr  Law,  it  is  true,  outlived  his 
popularity  and  his  scheme.*  He  brought  distress  and  ruin 
upon  thousands,  and  died  himself  in  misery  and  want.  The 
more  wary  theorists  of  the  present  day  might  prolong  the  du- 
ration of  artificial  excitement,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the 
final  decay  and  overthi'ow  of  the  system.  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  result  in  any  country  that  has,  through  inadvertency 
or  a  temporary  necessity,  once  lost  sight  of  a  fixed  standard 
of  value,  except  by  its  restoration. 

This  restoration,  I  know,  cannot  be  effected  without  pres- 
sure and  difficulty.  But  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  cf  the 
distinction  which  the  honourable  member  has  taken  between 
the  loss  to  the  landowner  by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money 
and  the  loss  to  his  creditor  by  its  decrease.  The  honourable 
gentleman''8  illustration  was  this — "  By  decreasing  the  value  of 
money  to  one- half,"  he  said,  "  you  reduce  the  creditor  of  L.500 
a-year  to  L.250,  and  again,  by  decreasing  that  sum  to  one-half, 
to  L,125,  but  still  he  is  left  with  some  income.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  purchased  an  estate  having  a  rental 
of  L.IOOO  a-year,  when  the  value  of  money  was  decreased 
one-half,  is  reduced  to  nothing  if  money  is  restored  to  its 
former  value,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  pay  L.500  a-year  out 
of  the  estate." 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  right  of  any  government 
in  which  the  nature  of  property  is  understood,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  respected,  artificially  to  raise  or  lower  the 
standard  of  value,  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  this 
practical  illustration.  Let  me  for  a  moment  reverse  the  data 
of  the  honourable  member's  comparison,  which,  ingeniously 
enough  for  this  purpose,  assumes  the  landowner  to  be  in 
debt,  and  the  monied  man  without  any  similar  demand  against 
his  income.  Let  me  suppose,  on  the  one  side,  a  landowner 
with  an  estate  unencumbered,  and  his  rent   doubled  from 

*  Law  concluded  the  chequered  course  of  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  died 
in  a  ftate  but  little  removed  from  indigence,  on  the  21st  of  March  1720,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  he  lies  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  that 
city,  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  is  still  to  be  seeu. 
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L.500  to  L.IOOO  a-year  during  the  depreciation;  and  on  the 
other,  a  monicd  man  who,  with  L.500  a-year  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  purchased  at  L.90,  had  borrowed  one-half  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  repay  it  when 
the  price  had  fallen  to  L.50 ; — or,  to  come  still  nearer  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  comparison,  take  the  case  of  an  in- 
come of  L.IOOO  a-year,  liable  to  an  obligation  to  pay  abroad 
an  annuity  stipulated  for  in  some  foreign  currency.  If  that 
annuity  had  been  satisfied  with  L.500  when  the  exchange 
with  such  foreign  country  was  at  par,  it  would  have  required 
the  whole  income  when,  by  depreciating  our  own  money  one 
half,  the  same  exchange  was  turned  in  that  proportion  against 
us. 

But  I  must  protest  against  this  description  of  argument  al- 
together. The  price  of  land  may  rise  or  fall  from  natural 
causes,  as  may  the  price  of  commodities.  Every  holder  of  the 
one  or  the  other  is  liable  to  such  fluctuations  ;  but  that  which 
is  the  common  and  fixed  measure  of  all  price  is  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with  and  adjusted  to  countervail  these  fluctuations. 
In  this  country,  where  gold  is  the  standard  of  value,  what  ia 
it  which  the  parties  stipulate  for,  and  the  state  guarantees,  in 
every  contract  for  a  money  payment  ?  Why,  that  the  sum 
tendered  in  satisfaction  of  such  payment  shall  not  be  less  in 
weight  and  fineness  than  is  required  by  the  standard  ;  but 
the  contract  does  not  stipulate,  neither  does  the  state  guaran- 
tee, that  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  that  sum  shall  bear, 
at  all  time  to  come,  the  sanie  value,  in  relation  either  to  land 
or  to  other  commodities,  as  it  did  at  the  time  when  the  parties 
contracted  together.  It  is  among  the  highest  and  first  duties 
of  the  state,  in  relation  to  property,  to  maintain  that  standard 
inviolate  and  immutable,  and  it  is  because  we  have  neglected 
thatduty  that  we  are  now  suffering  all  the  evil  consequences 
of  our  neglect. 

But,  admitting  that  a  certain  quantum  of  injustice  has  been 
done  to  one  class  of  the  community  during  the  suspension,  and 
that  now,  by  its  removal,  a  consequent  degree  of  injury  and 
hardship  is  inflicted  upon  another,  does  it  follow  that  we  are 
either  to  perpetuate  and  aggravate  the  first  injustice,  or  that 
it  is  wise  or  practicable  to  attempt  to  revise  and  re-adjust  all 
the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?  The 
honourable  member,  indeed,  seems  to  think  that  nothing  is 
more  simple  than  the  first  of  these  courses,  but  he  only  looks 
at  one  side  of  the  question.  He  puts  the  case  of  hardship  to 
the  landowner  who  encumbered  his  estate  during  the  depre- 
ciation, but  let  me  ask  him  to  recollect  the  mortgagee  who 
lent  his  money  before  that  event.     Let  me  suppose  the  hon- 
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ourablo  raGiiiber  himself  (and  there  is  no  man  to  whose  candour 
and  sense  of  justice  I  would  with  more  confidence  apply  myself 
in  this  illustration)  to  have  two  mortgages  upon  his  estate, 
the  one  dated  in  1796  and  the  other  in  1811.  How  has  he 
hitherto  settled  with  his  two  creditors,  and  how  does  he  pro- 
pose to  settle  with  them  now  ?  Has  he  two  measures  of  justice 
and  value — one  for  the  creditor  of  1811  and  another  for  the 
creditor  of  1796?  What  the  honourable  member  now  says 
to  the  mortgagee  of  1811,  in  substance,  is  this^ — "  When  I 
signed  your  mortgage  the  currency  was  depreciated  forty  per 
cent.,  and  my  rents  have  since  fallen  in  nearly  the  same 
amount,  if,  therefore,  I  now  reduce  your  claim  in  that  pro- 
portion there  can  be  no  real  injustice."  Against  the  fairness 
of  this  proposal  what  says  the  mortgagee  ?  "I  lent  my  money/' 
he  replies,  "  without  reference  to  that  difference,  and  I  pro- 
duce the  act  of  parliament  which  prohibits  any  such  refer- 
ence:— I  further  appeal  to  the  repeated  and  solemn  declarations 
of  the  legislature,  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  on 
the  restoration  of  peace.  I  ask,  if  the  depreciation  had  in- 
creased from  forty  to  sixty  in  the  first  year  after  our  contract, 
and  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  the  year  following,  would  you  (the 
mortgager)  have  compensated  me  for  these  differences  ;  or 
would  you  not,  if  it  had  suited  your  convenience,  have  paid  me 
off  without  any  such  compensation?  If  you  did  not  pay  me 
off  it  may  be  because  you  assumed  that  the  value  of  money 
would  go  on  further  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  but  you 
had  no  right  to  assume  that  it  might  not  be  the  other  way  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  you  were  distinctly  forewarned  that,  in  one 
contingency,  which  from  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be 
very  remote,  the  ancient  standard  was  to  be  restored." 

Notwithstanding  this  answer,  conclusive,  I  conceive,  as  to 
the  strict  legal  right  of  the  creditor,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
case  of  the  debtor  may  be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  an  equit- 
able consideration.  Be  it  so.  But  then  what  becomes  of  the 
other  mortgagee  who  had  lent  his  money  in  1796  ?  Has  he 
been  paid  during  the  whole  of  the  suspension  in  depreciated 
money  ?  In  1811,  for  instance,  did  his  debtor  force  him  to 
accept  payment  in  the  currency  of  that  year?  Did  he  tender 
to  him  bank-notes  depreciated,  as  he  says,  forty  per  cent,  to- 
gether with  the  act  of  parliament  which  prohibits  any  refer- 
ence to  that  depreciation  ?  Against  such  a  tender,  backed 
by  such  a  law,  what  would  the  mortgagee  of  1796  have  to 
urge?  Might  he  not  say — "  At  the  period  when  I  made  this 
advance  I  relied  on  the  public  faith.  The  money  which  I  lent 
you  was  of  due  weight  and  fineness,  according  to  that  stand- 
ard which  had  remained  unaltered  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
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To  preserve  that  standard  for  ever  inviolate  I  know  was  the 
declared  policy  of  the  state,  and  that  parliament,  in  each  suc- 
ceeding reign,  had  passed  laws  for  that  purpose.  Resting  upon 
an  unbroken  pledge  of  near  three  centuries,  upon  the  positive 
enactments  of  law,  upon  the  universal  understanding  of  the 
country,  upon  the  obvious  justice  of  the  case,  upon  the  avowed 
intention  of  parliament,  recorded  in  every  statute  that  im- 
posed or  continued  the  suspension,  that  cash  payments  should 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  upon  the  implied  assurance, 
involved  in  this  declaration,  that  it  was  not  intended,  by  these 
temporary  suspensions,  to  alter  the  standard  of  our  money — • 
upon  all  these  grounds  I  claim  to  be  paid  with  reference  to  the 
existing  difference  between  bank-notes  and  that  standard." 
"No!"  repHes  the  mortgager,  "here  is  a  law  which  forbids 
that  reference,  and  by  that  law  I  will  abide,  whether  the  dif- 
ference be  forty  or  eighty  per  cent,  whether  the  rent  of  my 
estate,  upon  which  your  mortgage  is  secured,  has  been  doubled 
or  tripled  in  consequence  of  that  difference." 

Now  I  ask  of  the  honourable  member,  in  these  two  cases, 
could  he  claim  an  equitable  adjustment  in  the  one  and  refuse 
it  in  the  other  ?  Could  he  require  an  abatement  upon  one 
mortgage  without  accounting  for  the  arrear  due  upon  the 
other  l  If  the  two  mortgages  were  held  by  different  persons, 
I  will  not  say  that  the  man  does  not  exist  (certainly  not  the 
honourable  member)  who  might,  and  perhaps,  would,  contend 
with  each  separately  for  such  an  arrangement ;  but,  if  both 
securities  were  held  by  one  and  the  same  individual,  it  would 
require  no  small  share  of  ingenuity  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was 
about  to  receive  an  equal  measure  of  equity  in  both  instances. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  as  little  envy  the  casuistry  which 
could  countenance,  as  I  should  the  justice  which  could  award, 
such  a  decision. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  mortgages, 
would  an  equitable  adjustment  be  more  easy  in  other  pecu- 
niary contracts,  for  instance,  with  the  public  creditor  ?  Far 
from  it.  Here  the  principle  is  the  same,  but  the  difficulty 
would  be  a  thousand  fold.  In  the  mass  of  the  public  debt, 
can  we  distinguish  each  separate  loan,  and  the  original  sub- 
scribers to  that  loan  ?  and  if  we  could,  can  we  hope  to  trace, 
and  unravel,  and  identify,  every  separate  purchase  and  sale 
connected  with  that  debt,  between  the  year  T797  and  the 
present  time  ?  How  should  we  distinguish  the  bona  fide  hold- 
ers prior  to  1797 — those  who  became  holders  during  the  de- 
preciation, and  during  each  different  state  of  it — and  those 
who  have  become  holders  since  th^  year  1814  or  1819  ;  and, 
if  we  could  distinguish  them,  must  we  not  trace  the  money  of 
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each  purchase  since  3  797  through  all  its  previous  cai'oer? 
Can  we  hope  to  follow  every  bank-note  through  all  the  trans<- 
actions,  and  to  fix  the  date  of  each  in  which  it  has  formed  a 
part?  It  may,  for  instance,  happen  that  the  present  holder 
of  any  given  quantity  of  three  per  cents.,  purchased  when 
paper  was  at  its  greatest  depreciation,  had  made  that  pur- 
chase with  money  received  in  discharge  of  some  old  mortgage. 
Is  he  to  be  amerced,  or  is  the  loss  to  fall  upon  the  seller  of 
the  stock  who  received  that  money,  or  upon  the  mortgager 
who  paid  it  ?  or  are  we  to  trace  this  particular  sum  in  all  its 
component  parts,  divided  and  re-united  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  through  all  its  prior  and  subsequent  combinations,  and 
to  follow  it  up  through  all  their  ramifications  ?  To  attempt 
euch  a  task  would  be  as  hopeless  as  to  endeavour  to  identify, 
in  the  great  mass  of  waters,  the  particular  share  of  each  tri-^ 
butary  stream  which  has  emptied  itself  into  the  ocean  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

The  same  difficulties  would  occur  in  the  revision  of  all  the 
private  transactions  of  the  community  ;  and  if  we  are  to 
engage  in  this  undertaking,  we  shall  not  satisfy  the  equity  of 
the  case,  unless  it  embrace,  not  only  all  pecuniary  contracts 
existing  prior  to  1797,  and  all  which  have  been  made  since, 
and  which  are  still  in  force,  but  likewise  all  which  have  been 
closed  and  settled.  Surely  every  man  must  see  that  such  a 
revision  is  impracticable ;  that  it  cannot  be  entertained  with- 
out involving  all  the  dealings  of  the  community  in  inextricable 
confusion,  and  that  any  partial  application  of  a  principle, 
which  nothing  but  a  general  re-adjustment  could  justify, 
would  only  tend  to  destroy  all  confidence  and  credit,  and  to 
aggravate  all  the  evils  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy. 

In  arguing  upon  an  assumed  depreciation  of  forty  per  cent., 
I  am  anxious  to  be  understood  as  not  admitting  that,  upon 
an  average  of  the  whole  period,  or  indeed  at  any  part  of  it, 
the  depreciation  actually  reached  that  extent.  The  honour- 
able member  says  "the  depreciation  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  difference  between  the  mint  and  the  market  price  of  gold." 
1  should  wish  to  ask  him  by  what  other  test  he  would  deter- 
mine its  extent?  If,  in  1811,  it  was  open  to  any  man,  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  England  excepted,  to  have  bought  a  hundred 
guineas,  or  L.105,  with  L.130  in  bank-notes,  how  can  it  be 
contended  that  the  difference  between  the  nominal  value 
given  and  received  was  not  the  measure  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  paper  ?  I  can  conceive  no  other  measure  ;  although  I 
not  only  admit,  but  have|,unifornily  maintained,  that,  having 
once  parted  with  all  our  coin,  we  could  not  again  resort  to  a 
metallic  currency  without,  in  some  degree,  raising  tne  value  of 
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the  precioiiia  metals  all  over  the  world.  This  is  a  good  reason, 
as  1  have  stated  before  to  this  house,  for  using  them  as  spar- 
ingly  as  possible,  and  for  maintaining  the  circulation  with  as 
small  a  proportion  of  gold  as  is  consistent  with  the  Y'reserva- 
tion  of  a  metallic  standard.  But,  inasmuch  as  any  diminution 
in  the  value  of  the  procious  metals — either  from  natural  causes, 
such  as  an  abundant  supply  from  the  mines,  or  from  legiti- 
mate causes,  such  as  the  substitution  of  paper,  really  payable 
on  demand,  or  the  other  contrivances  of  credit — involves  no 
breach  of  a  pecuriiary  contract,  however  prejudicial  to  the  cre- 
ditor ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increased  demand  for  the 
precious  metals,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  (for  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  should  the  demand  arise  elsewhere,)  or  a 
diminished  supply  from  the  mines,  affords  no  ground  for  the 
interference  of  the  state  with  the  conditions  of  that  contract, 
by  which  it  would  be  violated  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor. 

I  trust  that  I  have  satisfied  the  house  that,  retaining  the 
present  standard  of  value,  an  adjustment  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  to  be  equitable,  must  embrace  all  contracts,  as  well 
prior  as  subsequent  to  1797,  and  that  such  an  adjustment  ia 
impracticable.  I  would  next  inquire,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  altering  that  standard  without  any  reference  to  such  an 
adjustment  ?  An  extensive  alteration  to  this  effect  I  take  to 
be  the  plan  of  the  honourable  member  for  Essex.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  alteration  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  direct  breach  of  faith  to  all  creditors  generally, 
without  any  discrimination  between  debts  contracted  before 
the  period  of  the  depreciation,  or  during  that  period,  or  since 
the  restoration  of  the  currency. 

Is  the  House  of  Commons  prepared  to  sanction  such  a 
sweeping  and  monstrous  principle  as  this  ?  Is  it  prepared  to 
say  to  the  old  creditor — "  The  full  measure  of  injustice  which 
you  suffered  for  many  years,  we  are  now  about  to  acknowledge, 
not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  but  of  perpetuating 
that  injustice  V — and  to  all  creditors  who  have  entered  into 
contracts  since  the  restoration  of  the  standard — "  We  are 
about  to  rob  you  of  forty  per  cent,  of  your  property,  because 
there  are  other  creditors  in  this  country  who  madp  their  con- 
tracts when  the  currency  was  depreciated  to  that  amount?" 
Can  any  legislature,  not  lost  to  all  regard  for  character  and  to 
every  feeling  of  common  honesty,  listen  for  a  moment  to  such 
morality  and  such  proposals  as  these  ? 

But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  let  us  examine  this 
measure  on  the  narrower  grounds  of  policy  and  expediency  : — ■ 
If,  indeed,  the  house  can  allow  itself  to  suppose  that  the 
present  case  niay  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule — that 
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the  interests  of  the  state  can  never  be  promoted  by  the  viola- 
tion of  public  justice  and  the  forfeiture  of  public  honour. 
How  strange  must  be  the  condition  of  this  country,  if  it  can 
only  prosper  by  a  violation  of  national  faith  and  a  subversion 
of  private  property  !  if  it  can  only  be  saved  by  a  measure 
reprobated  by  all  statesmen  and  all  historians — the  wretched 
but  antiquated  resource  of  barbarous  ignorance  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  only  known  among  civihzed  communities  as  the 
last  mark  of  a  nation's  weakness  and  degradation  !  Does 
not  the  honourable  member  see  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  the  death-blow  to  all  public  credit,  and  to  all  confidence 
in  private  dealings  between  man  and  man  ?  Does  he  not  see 
that  if  you  once  lower  your  standard,  it  will  become  a  prece- 
dent that  will  be  resorted  to  on  every  future  emergency  or 
temporary  pressure — resorted  to  the  more  readily,  as  credit 
and  every  other  more  valuable  resource,  on  which  this  coun- 
try has  hitherto  relied,  will  be  at  an  end  2  Does  he  not  see 
that  the  expectation  of  such  a  recurrence  will  produce  much 
of  the  mischief  of  its  reality  ? — that  when  men  find  that  in 
England  there  is  no  security  in  pecuniary  contracts  they  will 
seek  that  security  elsewhere  ?  If  we  once  embark  in  this 
career — if  once,  openly  and  deliberately,  we  avow  and  recog- 
nise this  principle,  England,  depend  upon  it,  will  rapidly 
descend — and  not  more  rapidly  in  character  than  in  wealth — 
to  the  level  of  those  countries  in  which,  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  such  expedients  are  not  yet  exploded. 

But,  sir,  whatever  fallacious  expectations  of  relief  to  the 
country  the  honourable  gentleman  may  have  conceived  from  a 
plan  so  pregnant  with  mischief  and  disaster,  fortunately  there 
is  little  danger  of  its  being  adopted.  In  the  mysterious 
councils  of  despotism  such  a  project  may  be  matured,  so  as  to 
burst  by  surprise  upon  the  country.  Here  it  must  be  discuss- 
ed in  parliament,  and  would  be  examined  and  understood  by 
the  public  long  before  it  could  be  ripe  for  execution.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  this  house  were  even  to  entertain  such 
a  proposition  by  a  vote,  the  country  would  be  in  alarm  and 
confusion,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  All 
pecuniary  dealings  would  be  at  an  end  ;  all  pending  transac- 
tions would  be  thrown  into  disorder ;  all  debtors  would  be 
called  upon  for  immediate  payment ;  all  holders  of  paper  cir- 
culation would  insist  upon  its  being  converted  into  coin  or 
bullion  ;  and  all  the  coin  and  bullion  so  withdrawn,  whether 
gold  or  silver,  would  be  hoarded.  Neither  the  bank,  nor  the 
London  bankers,  nor  the  country  banks  could  survive  the 
shock.  Every  man  would  be  struggling  lo  call  in  credits, 
whether  in  public  or  private  hands,  and  either  by  converting 
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those  credits  into  goods,  or  by  sending  them  abroad,  to  placo 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  honourable  membor''s  bill. 
What  a  scene  of  strife,  insolvency,  stagnation  of  business, 
individual  misery,  and  general  disorder,  would  ensue  !  All 
this  would  precede  the  passing  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
bill,  whilst  it  was  proceeding  in  its  several  stages  in  this  and 
the  other  house  of  parliament. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  house  to  follow  the 
measure  in  its  effects  when  it  should  have  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  because  such  an  event  is  happily  impossible.  Let 
the  house  give  the  honourable  member  his  committee,  after 
the  speech  in  which  he  has  proposed  it  to-night,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  this  first  step  in  furtherance  of  his  object, 
would,  even  to-morrow,  create  such  a  commencement  of  stir 
and  alarm  in  the  metropolis,  and  very  soon  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  as  would  induce  the  honourable  gentleman  him- 
self to  be  among  the  first  to  proclaim  his  abandonment  of  all 
such  desperate  expedients. 

The  house,  1  am  sure,  must  be  satisfied  of  the  dangerous 
principle  and  immediate  tendency  of  such  a  proposal ;  but  it 
may  not  be  altogether  inexpedient  to  examine  a  little  the 
extent  to  which,  as  1  understand  the  honourable  member,  he 
would  be  disposed  to  go  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  That 
extent  I  take  to  be  in  substance  this  : — That  he  would  lower 
the  standard  of  the  currency  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  proportion 
of  the  difference  between  the  average  price  of  wheat  taken  for 
the  period  between  1797  and  1819,  and  the  average  price 
between  1 819  and  the  present  year ;  for  instance,  if  the  average 
price  in  the  latter  case  should  be  45s.  and  in  the  former  80s. 
he  would  provide  that,  henceforward,  4os.  should  pass 
for  80s. ;  and,  consequently,  that  for  every  debt  or  contract 
now  existing  a  tender  in  this  proportion  should  be  a  payment 
in  full. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
this  proposal,  has  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  corn  is  a  better 
standard  than  gold.  Like  most  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be 
exclusively  practical  men,  and  who  rail  at  those  whom  they 
are  pleased  to  designate  as  theorists  and  political  economists 
—for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  argue  from  princi- 
ples which  tfieir  adversaries  cannot  controvert,  and  proceed 
by  deductions  which  they  cannot  refute  or  deny—  the  honour- 
able member  has,  himself,  launched  into  some  of  the  wildest 
theories,  and  drawn  his  inferences  from  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  positions  which  were  ever  promulgated  in  this 
bouse. 

As  the  foundation  and  groundwork  of  his  plan,  ho  lays 
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down  in  principle,  that  "  the  standard  of  vahie  in  every  coun- 
try should  be  that  article  which  forms  the  constant  and  most 
general  food  of  its  population ;''  and  therefore  it  is  that  he 
fixes  upon  wheat.  It  follows  from  this  principle,  that  wheat 
could  not  be  the  standard  in  Ireland.  There  potatoes  must 
be  the  measure  of  value.  This,  indeed,  is  a  novelty  even  in 
theory.  We  heard  a  great  deal,  in  1811,  of  fanciful  stand- 
ards, the  ideal  unit,  the  abstract  pound  sterling,  and  so 
forth ;  but,  who  ever  heard  before  of  a  potato  standard  I 
What  a  beautiful  simplicity  of  system,  and  what  facility  it 
would  afford  to  the  settlement  of  all  transactions  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  same  empire,  to  have  a  wheat  standard  for 
the  one  and  a  potato  standard  for  the  other  ! 

I  will  admit  to  the  honourable  member  that  there  is  no 
positive  and  absolute  disqualification,  either  in  wheat  or  pota- 
toes, to  prevent  the  one  or  the  other  being  a  standard  of 
value.  Wheat,  like  any  other  commodity  possessing  value, 
is  capable  of  being  made  the  common  measure  to  which  the 
relative  value  of  all  other  commodities  shall  be  referred,  and 
the  common  equivalent  or  medium  by  the  intervention  of 
which  they  shall  be  exchanged  the  one  against  the  other. 
But  this  is  only  saying  that  a  given  measure  of  wheat,  a 
^bushel  for  instance,  instead  of  a  given  quantity  of  gold,  a 
sovereign  for  instance,  shall  be  the  money  and  legal  tender  of 
the  country.  For  such  a  purpose,  for  reasons  obvious  to  all 
who  have  ever  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  wheat  is 
one  of  the  commodities  the  least  adapted — always,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  Irish  standard,  potatoes. 

But  the  honourable  member,  I  shall  be  told,  does  not  pro- 
pose to  make  wheat  the  currency,  but  only  the  standard.  I 
am  aware  of  it ;  but  how  does  this  help  his  theory !  How  can 
a  given  weight  of  gold,  of  a  given  fineness,  and  of  a  certain 
denomination,  which  in  this  country  is  now  the  common  mea- 
sure of  all  commodities,  be  itself  liable  to  be  varied  in  weight, 
fineness,  or  denomination,  according  to  the  exchangeable  value 
of  some  other  commodity,  without  taking  from  gold  the  quality 
of  money,  and  transferring  it  to  that  other  commodity!  All 
that  you  do  is,  in  fact,  to  make  wheat  money,  and  gold  the 
representative  of  that  money,  as  paper  now  is  of  gold ;  but 
to  say  that  one  commodity  shall  be  the  money  and  another 
the  standard  of  that  money,  betrays  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
is  little  short  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  As  well  might  you 
propose  that  the  Winchester  bushel  should  be  the  measure  of 
corn,  and  the  price  of  a  yard  of  broad,  cloth  the  standard 
by  which  the  contents  of  that  bushel  should  be  determined. 
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"What  the  honourable  gentleman,  therefore,  aims  at,  as  I  con- 
ceive, is,  not  that  wheat  should  be  either  money  o)'  standard, 
but  that  the  standard  of  money,  instead  of  being  fixed,  once 
for  all,  should  be  varied,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
price  of  wheat ;  so  that  if  wheat,  upon  an  average  of  ten  or 
twenty  years,  should  fall,  the  standard  should  be  lowered,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  denomination  of  our  money  be 
raised  ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  wheat  should  rise,  that  the  standard 
should  be  raised. 

This  appeared  to  me  the  honourable  member's  general 
doctrine,  but  perhaps  I  have  mistaken  the  application  of 
it ;  for  although  he  suggests  the  lowering  of  the  standard  when 
the  price  of  wheat  falls,  I  heard  nothing  about  raising  it  when 
the  price  rises ;  and,  certainly,  to  do  the  latter,  however 
called  for  by  reciprocity  and  justice,  would  militate  against 
his  other  leading  principle — that  the  prosperity  of  a  state 
depends  on  the  gradual  but  constant  depreciation  of  its  cur- 
rency. One  thing,  indeed,  would  rather  confirm  my  suspi- 
cion that  this  reciprocity  forms  no  part  of  his  plan  ;  for,  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  which  preceded  1819,  we  never  heard 
from  him,  or  any  other  practical  gentleman,  a  proposal  to 
revise  the  standard,  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  price  of 
wheat  for  ten  or  twenty  years  preceding,  the  result  of  which 
might  have  been,  that  every  debtor,  instead  of  discharging  a 
debt  of  80s,  by  the  payment  of  45s.,  would  have  had  to  pay 
nearly  80s.  for  every  45s.  of  his  debt,  during  ten  or  twenty 
years  to  come,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  those 
terms  might  have  been  fixed  upon  for  the  periodical  revision 
of  the  standard. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire,  on  the  one  hand,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  periodical  revision  at  stated 
intervals,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  or  how 
that  effect  might  be  varied  hereafter  by  the  future  produc- 
tiveness of  those  mines  ;  and  without  adverting,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  obvious  objection  that,  in  this  attempt  to  adjust 
the  standard  of  money  by  the  price  of  corn,  the  precious 
metals  may  be  stationary  in  their  relative  value  to  other  com- 
modities, whilst  their  variation  in  respect  to  corn  may  arise 
from  peculiar  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  price  of  thafr 
commodity,  such  as  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  in 
any  particular  country,  its  state  of  dependence  or  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  supply,  the  state  of  its  corn  laws,  its  state 
and  relations  of  peace  or  war,  the  fluctuation  of  the  seasons 
for  a  eiven  number  of  years,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
etances  of  which  we  have  witnessed  the  powerful  effects  during 
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the  late  war,  and  since  the  restoration  of  peace.  1  say,  with- 
out dwellinfr  on  these  considerations,  I  would  ask  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  a  civilized  and  opulent  country  in  which 
every  pecuniary  contract  was  to  be  revised  and  altered  every 
ten  or  twenty  years  ?  The  wit  of  man,  I  am  sure,  could 
not  devise  a  scheme  better  adapted  to  destroy  all  confidence 
and  credit.  Suppose  they  could  survive  it — which,  however, 
is  impossible — to  what  speculations,  and  struggles,  and  de- 
vices, would  not  the  system  give  rise,  to  raise  or  depress  the 
price  of  corn  according  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  par- 
ties 2  If  a  corn  law  now  agitate  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  what  would  it  do  then  ?  With  what  anxiety  would 
the  averages  be  watched  in  the  last  year  of  the  term ;  and  if 
their  fairness  be  called  in  question  now,  what  would  be  the 
suspicions  at  a  time  when  every  pecuniary  contract  for  a  pound 
sterling  might  be  lowered  to  15s.  or  raised  to  25s.  for  the 
next  term,  according  to  the  striking  of  that  average  I  Is  this 
the  visionary  plan  which  the  honourable  member  for  Calling- 
ton*  propounds,  which  the  honourable  member  for  Essex 
inculcates,  whilst  they  are  .branding  their  opponents  as  theo- 
rists, because  they  maintain  the  good  old  principle,  that  the 
standard  of  money  once  fixed  ought  to  be  immutable  ;  because 
they  consider  it  as  the  guarantee,  not  only  from  the  state  ta 
its  own  creditors,  but  the  pledge,  as  far  as  the  power  of  the 
state  can  extend,  that,  in  pecuniary  dealings  between  man  and 
man,  property  shall  be  respected,  and  that  all  contracts  entered 
into  with  sincerity,  shall  be  settled  in  good  faith  and  executed 
in  justice  ? 

The  first  essay  of  this  notable  plan,  if  now  adopted,  would 
be  founded  on  an  average  taken  from  a  period  of  war  during 
which  the  country  did  not  grow  corn  enough  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, during  which  it  was  afflicted  with  several  harvests 
calamitously  deficient,  and  forced  to  draw  corn  from  abroad 
under  every  disadvantage  of  freight  and  expense,  and  during 
the  greatest  part  of  which  period,  too,  Ireland  was  excluded 
from  our  market : — compared  with  an  average  taken  from 
years  of  peace  and  general  abundance,  and  when  that  abun- 
dance, joined  to  the  immense  produce  of  Ireland,  has  created 
a  glut  in  all  the  markets  of  the  empire. 

Several  other  strange  theories  and  positions  were  laid  down 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Essex  in  the  course  of  his  ela- 
borate speech  ;  but  as  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  much 
connexion  with  the  immediate  object  of  his  motion,  I  shall  not 
waste  the  patience  of  the  house  by  observing  upon  them  at 

*  Mr  Attwood. 
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any  length.  There  is  one,  however,  which  I  cannot  help 
adverting  to,  bouause  it  is  a  point  to  which  he  seemed  to  at- 
tach great  importance,  and  to  illustrate  by  many  calculations. 
That  point,  if  1  understand  the  honourable  member,  is  this, 
that  we  ought  to  measure  the  pressure  of  taxation  by  the 
price  of  corn.  "  In  18)3,"  says  the  honourable  member, 
"  the  price  of  wheat  being  108s.  9d.,  and  the  taxes 
L.74,674,798,  13,733,296  quarters  of  wheat  were  sufficient 
•H  for  the  payment  thereof;  in  the  present  year,  the  price  of 
wheat  being  45s.,  very  nearly  double  that  amount  of  quar- 
ters are  necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  thereof."  I  wonder, 
when  he  was  making  these  comparisons,  that  he  did  not 
extend  them  to  a  few  other  years.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  found  in  1812,  for  instance,  that  the  taxes  being 
L.70,435,679,  and  wheat  at  the  moderate  price  of  125s.  5d. 
11,224,809  quarters  of  wheat  were  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof.  In  1815,  that  the  taxes  being  L. 79,948,670, 
and  the  price  of  wheat  only  648.  4d.,  24,854,508  quarters 
were  requisite  for  the  payment  thereof.  But,  then,  1817 
was  again  a  prosperous  year ;  for  the  taxes  being  reduced 
to  L. 55, 836,259,  and  wheat  having  risen  to  94s.  9d. 
11,786,017  quarters  were  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof. 
Now,  according  to  this  statement,  the  years  1812  and  1 817  must 
have  been  those  of  the  lightest  pressure,  and  1815  and  1821 
those  in  which  that  pressure  was  most  severe.  If  distress 
bordering  upon  famine,  if  misery  bursting  forth  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  wretchedness,  discontent, 
and  difficulty,  are  to  be  taken  as  symptoms  of  pressure  upon 
the  people ;  then  I  should  say  that  1812  and  1817  were  two 
years  of  which  no  good  man  can  ever  wish  to  witness  the  like 
again  :  but  if  all  the  usual  consequences  of  general  ease  in  the 
great  masses  of  our  condensed  population,  and  all  the  habitual 
concomitants  of  contented  industry,  are  indications  of  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things,  then  I  should  say  that  1815  and  1821 — 
periods  of  the  severest  pressure  of  taxation,  according  to  this 
new  measure  of  its  pressure — are  among  those  years  in 
which,  judging  from  their  conduct,  the  labouring  parts  of  the 
community  have  had  least  reason  to  complain  of  their  situa- 
tion. 

The  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is,  at  all  times,  a  de- 
licate topic  for  public  discussion,  from  the  misconceptions  to 
which  it  is  liable.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  indiscrimi- 
nate advocates  for  cheap  bread ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  ready 
to  maintain  that  a  price  moderate  and  reasonable,  but,  above 
all,  as  steady  as  possible,  is  most  foi*  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer ;  though  I  cannot  admit  that  the  amount  of  the  public 
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burthens,  in  any  particular  year,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
price  of  corn,  or  that  a  scarcity  price  is  a  fair  test,  either  of 
relief  generally,  or  of  the  alleviation  of  that  particular  pres- 
sure. This  forms  no  part  of  my  creed  of  political  economy. 
Indeed,  I  should  think  I  was  much  nearer  the  truth  in  con- 
tending that  such  a  price  of  corn  as  that  of  1812,  instead  of 
mitigating  the  pressure  of  the  taxes,  had  a  tendency  to 
abridge  the  profits  of  capital  and  the  comforts  of  the  people, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  would  certainly  be  abridged  by^ 
any  great  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  previously  existing 
taxes. 

The  honourable  member,  however,  is  so  convinced  that, 
whatever  inconvenience  the  consumers  may  have  experienced 
from  the  extreme  dearness  of  corn,  they  are  suffering  still 
more  severely  from  its  present  cheapness,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer,  in  support  of  this  inference,  a  comparison 
between  the  quantity  of  corn  imported  into  London  in  the 
years  1812  and  1821.  In  1812,  he  says,  "  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  386,921  quarters,  and  in  1821,  36,5,535  only. 
Here,"  says  the  honourable  member,  "  it  is  undeniably  proved, 
that  with  an  increasing  demand,  we  should  suppose,  from  a 
generally  increased  population,  there  was  a  less  consumption 
in  1821  at  50s.  a  quarter  than  in  1812  at  125s.  a  quarter."" 
The  quantities  may  be  correct,  but  the  explanation  is  obvious. 
In  1812,  the  country  districts,  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  were 
fed  in  a  great  degree  by  foreign  corn  imported  into  the  port  of 
London.  In  1821,  all  the  country  markets  were  glutted  with 
corn  of  our  own  growth,  and  the  demand  in  Mark  Lane  being 
supplied  from  those  markets,  it  was,  of  course,  limited  to  the 
consumption  of  London.  This  is  the  simple  solution  of  tho 
honourable  gentleman's  paradox  ;  and  I  really  believe  that  the 
inference  which  he  has  drawn  from  it  is  entitled  to  about 
as  much  weight  as  his  unqualified  assertion — "  that  misery 
and  distress  are  rapidly  increasing  among  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  not  excepting  those  in  humble  life,  and  that  the 
proofs  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  increase  of  bankruptcy 
and  crime." 

Except  in  the  .increase  of  the  revenue,  I  have  not  the  means 
at  hand  of  refuting,  by  documents  and  figures,  the  gloomy 
statements  of  the  honourable  member ;  but  the  revenue  has 
certainly  increased  in  all  the  articles  of  consumption,  and  is,  I 
understand,  still  increasing.  The  honourable  member  must 
either  disprove  this  fact,  or  explain  how  it  happens  that  uni- 
versal distress  leads  to  an  increased  consumption  of  commodi- 
ties, most  of  which  constitute  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  tho 
middling  and  inferior  classes  of  the  community.     I  believe  him 
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to  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  insolvency  and 
crime.  Sure  I  am  that  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
appears  to  be  more  quiet  and  easily  governed  than  at  almost 
any  period  which  I  can  recollect  of  those  halcyon  days  when 
money  was  depreciated,  and  when,  from  that  depreciation,  among 
other  evils  which  it  inflicted  on  the  labouring  classes,  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  were  not  only  generally  rising,  but  liable  to 
great  and  rapid  fluctuations,  within  short  invervals  of  time,  to 
which  the  price  of  labour  could  not  accommodate  itself. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  pressure  which  bears  upon  other  classes  of 
the  community.  It  is,  as  I  have  said  before  in  this  house,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  having  tampered  with  the  currency. 
It  is  an  evil  which  has  visited  all  classes  in  succession,  and 
from  the  experience  of  which,  I  trust,  future  times  will  take 
a  salutary  warning.  But  the  honourable  member  seems  to 
think  that  this  evil  has  fallen  with  disproportionate  severity 
on  the  landed  interest.  This  I  cannot  admit.  It  appears  to 
me  that  its  operation  in  this  respect  is  rather  a  question  of 
time  than  of  degree,  by  a  comparison  with  other  interes'ts. 
During  the  progress  of  depreciation,  the  evil  did  not  reach 
the  landowner  with  an  unencumbered  estate.  In  the  rise  of 
his  rents  he  found  a  full  compensation  for  the  cheapness  of 
money ;  aye,  more  than  a  compensation,  by  the  excessive  spe- 
culation to  which  the  stimulus  of  that  cheapness  gave  rise.  If 
his  estate  was  encumbered,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  relatively 
still  more  benefited.  By  the  fall  of  rents  the  encumbered 
estate,  in  its  turn,  feels  that  fall  more  severely ;  but  it  is 
as  debtor,  in  common  and  in  the  same  degree  only  with  all 
other  debtors,  that  the  interest  of  the  landowner  is  affected. 
Taking  the  landowner  therefore  abstractedly  from  any  pecuni- 
ary engagements,  his  has  been  the  most  favoured  class  of  the 
community.  During  the  depreciation  he  was  compensated 
to  its  full  amount ;  and  he  is  no  loser  if  he  gives  up  that  com- 
pensation now  that  the  evil  which  it  countervailed  no  longer 
exists.  To  this  extent  a  fall  in  rent  is  to  him  no  injury,  al- 
though it  will  diminish  the  nominal  nett  income  paid  into  his 
banker's  hands. 

On  this  point  of  rent,  I  know  what  prejudices  and  alarms 
exist  at  this  moment ;  I  know  that  it  is  a  tender  subject  in 
this  house  ;  I  know  by  how  many  other  circumstances,  inde- 
pendent of  depreciation,  the  rents  of  land  may  be  varied  ;  and 
I  also  know  the  inconvenience  of  indulging  in  predictions  on 
public  matters ;  but  1  feel  the  opinion  so  confidently,  that  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  state  it — that,  after  the  struggle  incident 
to  the  present  re-adjustment  of  rents  shall  be  over,  the  result 
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of  that  re-adjustment,  speaking  generally,  will  be  a  very  con- 
siderable permanent  increase  upon  the  rental  of  1797  ; — and 
I  state  this  opinion  with  the  more  assurance  of  its  being  real- 
ized, because  such  an  increase  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
circumstances  unconnected  with  depreciation,  and  over  which 
the  return  to  cash  payments  can  have  no  control. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  landowner,  simply  as  such,  with  his 
income  doubled  during  the  war,  to  meet  depreciation,  and  with 
his  income,  when  that  depreciation  ceases,  considerably  larger 
than  when  it  began,  is  there  any  other  class  which  has  escaped 
with  so  little  injury  I  It  is  no  answer  to  this  question  to  taBc 
of  increased  taxation  and  the  local  burdens  upon  the  land. 
These  are  evils  greatly  to  be  lamented  ;  but  the  comparison 
is  between  the  nett  money  income  of  the  landlord  available 
for  his  own  purposes  after  all  local  burdens  have  been  paid 
and  the  nett  income  of  another  member  of  the  community,  for 
instance,  the  annuitant.  Both  are  liable  to  the  same  general 
taxation  ;  and  the  L.lOO  received  from  land,  or  the  L.lOO  de- 
rived from  the  funds,  have  no  preference  or  distinction  in  this 
respect. 

There  is,  indeed,  I  state  it  with  deep  regret,  another  class 
connected  with  the  land  whose  losses  are  more  severe,  and 
whose  reverse  of  fortune  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
the  depreciation,  in  its  consequences,  has  inflicted  upon  the 
country.  I  mean  the  tenantry.  For  that  most  meritorious 
body  of  men  I  feel  the  greatest  compassion.  But  here  again 
the  same  distinction  applies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  landlord,  be- 
tween the  tenant  carrying  on  business  upon  his  own  capital 
and  the  tenant  under  pecuniary  engagements.  Suppose  the 
former  to  have  commenced  business  in  the  year  1797  with  a 
stock 'of  his  own  worth  L.IOOO,  and  money  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  from  that  time  tohavebeen  depreciated  fifty  percent.,  his 
stock  would  then  have  been  nominally  worth  L.1500,  but,  in 
fact,  he  would  not  have  been  one  penny  the  richer,  all  other 
commodities  having  risen  in  the  same  proportion;  and,  if 
money  had  then  been  restored  to  its  former  value,  his  stock 
would  again  have  become  nominally  L.IOOO  without  his  being  in 
reality  one  penny  the  poorer.  But,  if  he  had  borrowed  that 
L.IOOO,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  had  reckoned  himself  (as 
he  had  a  right  to  do)  worth  L.500  more  than  he  owed,  that 
gain  is  now  lost,  though  the  capital  in  both  cases  remains 
the  same.  Still  worse,  if  he  borrowed  the  L.IOOO  during  the 
depreciation,  he  is  now  insolvent.  In  this  illustration,  the 
house  will  trace  the  progress  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  a 
depreciating  currency.  The  man  who  has  borrowed  L.IOOO 
and  finds  it  increased  to  L.loOO,  naturally  concludes  that  ho 
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kas  been  very  successful  in  business.  He  enlarges  his  expenses 
and  style  of  living — his  neighbour,  who  witnesses  his  prosper- 
ity, is  tempted  to  follow  his  course  ;  and  hence  arises  a  spirit 
of  competition  which  raises  the  rent  of  land  far  beyond  even 
the  quantum  of  the  depreciation. 

The  same  state  of  things  which  led  to  this  eager  disposi- 
tion to  borrow,  created  also  an  unbounded  faciUty  to  lend. 
What  was  the  result  upon  the  moral  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  community  1  The  sober  expectations  of  industry,  toge- 
ther with  the  old  maxims  and  prudent  courses  by  which  those 
expectations  have  heretofore  been  realized,  were  neglected 
and  exploded.  Profit  from  depreciation  became  confounded 
with  the  legitimate  return  of  capital,  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  tenantry  degenerated  into 
dashing  speculation  and  consequent  extravagance.  But  will 
any  man  say  that  the  gain  arising  from  a  constantly  growing 
depreciation  is  the  fair  profit  of  industry,  that  it  is  the  profit 
which  the  law  intended  to  countenance  or  encourage,  or  that 
such  a  principle,  if  once  avowed,  would  not  soon  defeat  or  de- 
stroy itself?  Can  there  be  a  man  so  short-sighted  as  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  state  in  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  we  could  content  ours'elves  with  doing  no- 
thing ?  There  was  no  alternative  between  resorting  again  to 
a  fixed  standard  of  value  or  going  on  in  a  career  of  constantly 
increasing  depreciation,  which  must  have  hurried  the  country 
at  last  to  a  general  catastrophe ;  for  I  believe  there  is  no 
instance  of  an  opulent  country  led  away  by  such  a  delusion, 
where  it  has  not  ended  in  a  convulsion  of  the  property,  and 
generally  of  the  power,  of  the  state. 

Having  to  make  an  option  between  these  opposite  courses, 
parliament,  in  1819,  resolved  to  return  to  the  ancient  standard 
of  value.  It  is  this  decision  which  the  honourable  member 
arraigns,  and  proposes  to  you  to  rescind.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  contend  that  it  was  not  the  most  manly  and  the 
most  honest  course  ;  and  I  think  he  has  failed  to  prove  that 
it  was  not,  under  all  circumstances,  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
Could  I  entertain  a  doubt  in  that  respect,  (which  I  own  I  do 
not,)  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  we  ought  to  undo  in 
1822  that  which  we  had  done  in  1819 ;  and  when  we  have 
undergone  all  the  sufferings  and  privations  incident  to  the 
restoration  of  health,  that  we  should  again  plunge  into  the 
same  vicious  indulgences  and  irregularities  as  had  nrst  brought 
on  the  disease. 

In  deciding  upon  a  matter  of  state  policy  of  this  compli- 
cated and  delicate  nature,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  e\- 
perience  for  our  guide ;  because,  in  looking  to  the  opinions  of 
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the  wisest  philosophers,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  greatest 
statesmen,  of  former  days,  under  similar  circumstances,  we 
may  at  least  be  sure  that  we  are  resorting  to  authorities  en- 
titled, in  all  respects,  to  the  greatest  deference,  but,  above  all, 
from  their  being  free  from  the  possible  suspicion  of  their 
judgments  being  influenced  by  the  prejudices,  the  passions, 
and  the  interests  of  the  present  day.  I  feel  it  necessary,  on 
this  occasion,  to  resort  to  these  authorities,  not  on  these 
grounds  only,  but  because  I  have  heard  again,  from  the  hon- 
ourable member  to-night,  an  assertion  which  astonished  me 
when  it  was  first  made,  in  a  former  debate,  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Westminster,*  that  "  nothing  like  this  deprecia-^ 
tion  and  restoration  of  the  currency  ever  occurred  in  any 
country  before" — an  assertion  which  astonished  me  the  more, 
as,  if  ray  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  that  honourable 
baronet  referred,  on  the  same  occasion,  to  the  occurrences  of 
King  William*'s  reign.  Now,  sir,  I  affirm,  without  fear  of 
contradiction — first,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  in  King 
William's  time,  prior  to  the  year  1696,  was,  in  principle, 
exactly  similar  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  prior  to  the  year 
1819 — secondly,  that  the  restoration  of  that  currency,  in  the 
year  1696,  was  a  measure  precisely  similar,  in  principle,  to  the 
present  restoration  of  our  ancient  standard  of  value — thirdly, 
that  it  brought  upon  the  country  difficulties  precisely  of  the 
same  nature — and,  lastly,  that  the  remedies  then  proposed 
for  those  difficulties,  and  rejected  by  parliament,  as  I  trust 
the  remedies  now  proposed  will  be  rejected,  were  exactly  the 
same  as  those  which  are  in  the  contemplation  of  the  honour- 
able member. 

No  man  can  read  the  writers  and  historians  of  those  days, 
or  the  journals  of  parliament,  without  being  aware  that  the 
currency  was  then  greatly  debased :  so  much  so,  that  the  cur- 
rent price  of  the  ounce  of  silver  (in  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm, 
then  the  only  legal  tender)  fluctuated  from  6s.  3d.  to  nearly 
7s.,  whilst  the  standard  or  coinage  price  was  5s.  2d.  Is  not 
this,  in  principle,  the  same  depreciation  as  that  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  time  1  In  this  state  of  things,  parliament, 
in  the  month  of  December  1695,  addressed  the  King  to  take 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  a  sound  currency.  What 
were  those  measures  ? — the  calling  in  of  all  the  clipped  coin 
(which,  having  lost  nearly  half  its  standard  weight,  till  then 
had  passed  at  its  full  nominal  value,)  and  recoining  it  of  full 
weight,  according  to  the  ancient  standard.  Again,  is  not 
this,  in  principle,  precisely  what  we  have  lately  done  ?     To 
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ehew  that  the  currency  was  then  as  much  depreciated  as  I 
have  stated,  (a  depreciation  at  least  equal  to  any  which  we 
have  experienced,  taken  at  its  most  exaggerated  estimate,)  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  it  appears,  by  a  return  made 
from  the  Mint  at  that  time,  that  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  bags  of  the  silver  coin  called  in,  which  ought  to  have 
weighed  221,418  ounces,  did  actually  weigh  only  113,771, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  ]  07,647,  or  very  nearly  one-half. 

In  respect  to  my  third  position,  that  this  restoration  of  the 
standard  by  King  William  brought  upon  the  country  diffi- 
culties of  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  are  now  complained 
of,  I  might  content  myself  with  referring  to  historical  memoirs 
which  have  been  long  known  to  the  world.  But  the  recent 
publication  of  a  most  interesting  correspondence  between  King 
William  and  his  minister,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  so  strik- 
ingly displays  the  extent  of  those  difficulties,  and  so  directly 
proves,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  most  authentic  manner, 
my  last  position — that  the  remedies  suggested  were  similar  to 
those  Wihich  are  now  proposed — that  I  am  sure  the  house 
will  permit  me  to  read  to  them  a  few  short  extracts  from  that 
correspondence.  For  its  publication  the  world  is  immediately 
indebted  to  Archdeacon  Coxe,  who  introduces  this  part  of  it 
with  the  following  statement.  Speaking  of  the  year  1696,  he 
writes  thus : — 

"  The  evils  arising  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  coinage 
had  been  so  long  and  deeply  felt,  that  in  the  preceding  year 
an  act  had  passed  for  the  immediate  recoinage  of  the  silver 
money  which  was  clipped,  and  otherwise  much  decreased  in 
value.  The  measures,  however,  which  were  adopted  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable  a  purpose,  created  a  great,  though  tem- 
porary aggravation  of  the  evil ;  for  such  a  check  to  the  circu- 
lation immediately  ensued,  that  all  the  operations  of  trade 
were  cramped,  the  collection  of  the  public  supplies  was  sus- 
pended, guineas  were  raised  to  the  value  of  thirty  shillings, 
and  paper  currency  was  reduced  to  an  alarming  discount ; 
bank  notes  falling  twenty,  and  tallies  and  other  government 
securities  sixty  per  cent.  By  these  causes  the  army  was  de- 
prived of  its  regular  pay  and  supplies  ;  and  the  letters  of  the 
King  feelingly  detail  the  mischievous  consequences  which 
ensued."* 

Here  we  see  that  the  evil,  like  the  depreciation  which  it  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  remedy,  had  been  of  long  standing ;  and  I 
think  this  description  of  its  effects  does  not  fall  short  even  of 
the  most  desponding  and  exaggerated  pictures  of  our  present 

•  Archdeacon  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Correspondencci  p.  110. 
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difficulties.  In  fact,  the  fall  of  prices,  upon  the  thon  restora- 
tion of  the  standard,  was  quite  as  great  us  lipon  the  present 
occasion.  The  guinea,  which  was  then  a  commodity  fluctuat- 
ing in  its  current  value  according  to  the  price  of  bullion,  fell 
from  30s.  to  21s.  6d. ;  wool,  from  368.  to  20s.  a  tod ;  and  all 
other  commodities  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  But  let 
us  refer  to  the  correspondence  itself.  On  the  15th  of  May 
1696,  we  find  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  writing  to  the  King  as 
follows : — 

"  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  Majesty's  commands  this  morn- 
ing, I  engaged  the  rest  of  the  justices  to  represent  the  case  of 
the  army  abroad,  to  my  Lord  Godolphin,  but  found  your  Ma- 
jesty's new  letter  to  him  had  made  him  sufficiently  sensible  of 
their  condition.  We  discoursed  this  morning  with  several  of 
the  most  eminent  goldsmiths,  and  with  some  of  the  bank,  and 
had  the  dismallest  accounts  from  them  of  the  state  of  credit  in 
this  town,  and  of  the  effects  it  would  soon  have  upon  all  the 
traders  in  money,  none  of  them  being  able  to  propose  a  reme- 
dy, except  letting  the  parliament  sit  in  June,"  [an  inconveni- 
ence it  would  seem  much  dreaded  by  our  ancestors  in  this 
house,  but  to  which  we  submit  with  resignation,]  "  and  enact- 
ing the  dipt  money  to  go  again,  the  very  hopes  of  which  locks  up 
all  the  gold  and  good  money,  and  would  he  to  undo  all  that  has 
been  doner 

Enacting  the  dipt  money  to  go  again  !  undoing  all  that  has 
been  done !  Is  not  this  precisely  what  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Essex  points  at  by  his  motion  of  this  evening  ? 

I  shall  now  read  a  very  short  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
King  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  written  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Lords  Justices  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  above: — "Camp  of  Altere,  20th  July  1696. 
The  letter  from  the  Lords  Justices,  of  the  14th,  has  quite 
overcome  me,  and  I  know  not  where  I  am,  since  at  present 
I  see  no  resource  which  can  prevent  the  army  from  mutiny  or 
total  desertion."  On  the  28th  July,  after  holding  another 
council,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  writes  to  the  King  as  fol- 
lows : — "  It  was  universally  the  opinion  of  all  here,  that  a  ses- 
sion in  your  absence,  and  in  the  divisions  the  nation  labours 
under  now,  would  produce  nothing  but  heat  among  them- 
selves, and  petitions  from  all  the  counties  about  the  state  of  the 
money ;  thai  they  could  afford  little  help  as  to  a  present  supply, 
but  by  the  expectation  they  would  raise,' that  dipt  money  should 
be  current  again,  or  a  recompense  allowed  for  it ;  that  the  stand" 
ard  should  be  advanced,  and  the  price  of  guineas  improved."^ 

Would  not  the  house  almost  suppose,  that  instead  of  read- 
ing a  dispatch  dated  in  1696,  I  was  describing,  from  some 
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letter  wriften  during  the  present  session,  the  feelings  which 
parts  of  the  country  have  expressed,  and  the  advice  which  the 
weakness  of  some  individuals  has  suggested  for  our  present 
difficulties  ?  I  will  only  read  one  short  extract  from  the 
answer  of  King  William  to  this  letter  ;  it  is  dated,  "  Camp  at 
Altere,  6th  August  1696.  May  God  relieve  us  from  our  pre- 
sent embarrassment ;  for  I  cannot  suppose  it  is  his  will  to  suf- 
fer a  nation  to  perish  which  he  has  so  often  almost  miracu- 
lously saved."* 

Sir,  when  we  reflect  that  this  extract  is  not  taken  from  a 
speech  to  parliament,  or  any  document  intended  to  meet  the 
public  eye,  but  from  a  confidential  letter  from  a  king  to  his 
minister  and  friend,  the  pious  confidence  which  it  breathes, 
and  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  that  con- 
fidence is  expressed,  are  equally  calculated  to  raise  the  gene- 
ral character  of  that  great  prince  in  our  estimation. 

But  let  us  see  a  little,  in  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
present  subject,  under  what  circumstances  this  affecting  letter 
was  written.  It  was  written  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  a 
king  not  insensible  to  military  glory.  But  was  military  glory 
all  that  King  William  had  then  at  stake  ?  Was  he  not  at 
the  head  of  that  army  to  defend  his  native  land  from  the  en- 
croachments of  an  ambitious  and  too-powerful  neighbour? 
Was  he  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  this 
country,  for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  (as  far  as  a  personal 
object  could  vveiirh  with  him  in  such  a  struggle)  for  the  crown 
of  England,  which  had  been  placed  upon  his  head  by  the 
Kovolution  of  1688?  It  was  in  order  to  procure  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  sustaining  that  struggle  that,  in  the  spring  of 
1696  he  had  sent  the  Earl  of  Portland  to  England.  After 
long  consultations  with  the  ministers,  with  the  bank,  and  with 
the  monied  interest,  that  noble  person  returned  to  the  King, 
confirming  the  reports  of  his  council,  that  no  mode  of  extricat- 
ing him  from  his  difficulties  could  be  suggested,  except  that 
which  we  have  already  seen  described,  namely,  "  the  re-issuing 
of  the  dipt  money ^  and  the  undoing  all  that  has  been  done.''"' 
Did  King  William  listen  to  this  suggestion,  and  dishonour 
his  reign  by  lowering  the  standard  of  our  money  ?  No,  sir. 
He  was  a  man  that  knew  how  to  meet  adversity.  His  life 
had  been  one  continued  struggle  with  difficulties ;  but  it 
had  been  the  fixed  rule  of  that  life  to  encounter  them  witli  an 
unshaken  fortitude,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  right.     This  was  the  quality  of  his  mind,  without 
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which  his  other  virtues  would  have  lost  all  their  lustre,  a  qua- 
lity which  did  not  forsake  him  on  this  most  trying  occasion. 

Instead  of  re-dispatching  the  Earl  of  Portland  to  England  to 
concert  measures  "/or  undoing  all  that  had  been  done,''''  he  sent 
him  privately  to  sound  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  negotiation  for  peace ;  and  coming  himself  to  England, 
he  met  his  parliament  on  the  20th  of  October  1696.  In  his 
speech  from  the  throne  on  that  day,  he  earnestly  called  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  country  was  in  consequence  involved.  At  that 
period,  this  subject  agitated  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr  Lowndes,  had  re- 
commended the  lowering  the  standard  from  Ss.  2d.  to  6s,  8d.  the 
ounce  of  silver — an  operation  equivalent  to  the  lowering  of  the 
gold  standard,  at  this  time,  from  L.3 :  17 :  IO5  to  L.4  :  14:  6 
— a  degree  of  depreciation  which,  to  begin  with,  would,  I 
believe,  almost  satisfy  even  the  honourable  member  for  Cal- 
lington. 

The  popular  feeling  was  all  on  the  side  of  this  advice. 
That  feeling  was  manifested  in  petitions  from  several  coun- 
tieSj  and  most  of  the  great  towns.  But  did  parliament  adopt 
this  advice  \  Far  from  it.  With  true  wisdom,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  meeting,  immediately  after  voting  an  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  on  that 
same  20th  of  October  1696,  Mr  Montague,  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  proposed,  and  parhament  adopted,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — "  That  this  house  will  not  alter  the  stan- 
dard of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  this  kingdom  in  fineness., 
weight,  or  denomination.''''  The  circumstance  of  coming  to  a 
resolution  of  this  importance,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  those  times  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  speech  was  sometimes  not  voted  till  some 
days  after  the  opening  ;  but  the  ministers  of  King  William 
felt  the  great  importance  of  removing  ail  doubts,  and  of  at 
once  settling  the  public  mind  on  this  point. 

We  know  what  followed.  The  ancient  standard  was  main- 
tained ;  the  difficulties  gradually  subsided ;  and,  everything 
finding  its  proper  level,  all  the  transactions  of  the  country 
were  restored  to  their  former  facility.  "  The  receiving,  that 
is  to  say,  the  calling  in,  the  silver  money,"  says  a  writer  of 
that  period,  "  could  not  but  occasion  much  hardship  and 
many  complaints  among  the  people  ;  yet  the  greatest  part  at- 
tributed this  to  the  necessity  of  affairs,  and  began  to  hop©, 
both  from  the  prospect  of  a  peace,  and  wisdom  of  those  at  the 
hehn,  that  they  should  enjoy  more  favourable  times." 

W«i  arc  now  fortunately  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  peace  dictat- 
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ed  by  ourselves,  and  I  trust,  likely  to  be  durable  ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted — indeed  the  Shrewsbury  Correspondence  leaves 
no  doubt  upon  the  subject — that  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  a  peace 
by  no  means  of  the  same  lofty  character,  was  hastened  by  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  restoration  of  the  currency.  By 
that  peace  most  of  the  objects  of  the  war  were  either  sacri- 
ficed or  postponed.  It  was  considered,  at  the  time,  as  little 
better  than  a  hollow  truce,  submitted  to  from  necessity.  But 
this  only  confirms  the  paramount  importance  which  the  go- 
vernment of  King  William  attached  to  the  restoration  of  the 
currency.  Their  view  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  certainly 
a  just  one  ;  and  we  all  know  that,  after  a  few  years  of  feverish 
armistice,  it  was  followed  by  a  long  and  arduous  war.  If  I 
refer  at  all  to  that  war,  the  war  of  the  succession,  it  is  to  re- 
call the  recollection  of  the  great  share  and  glorious  exertions 
of  England  in  that  contest ;  and  to  satisfy  the  house  that, 
whatever  were  the  straits  to  which  the  country  was  reduced 
in  1696,  the  firm  and  wise  resolution  then  adopted  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  speedy  restoration  of  prosperity  and 
power.  If,  in  1G96,  this  house,  having  then  so  recently  re- 
stored the  ancient  landmarks  of  property,  refused,  under  the 
strongest  temptation,  both  from  the  state  of  the  war  on  the 
continent  and  from  popular  feeling  at  home,  again  to  alter 
them,  shall  we,  after  those  same  landmarks  have  now  been 
replaced  for  three  years,  adopt  a  measure  which  would  be  as 
fatal  to  our  national  character  as  it  would  to  the  security  of 
individual  possession,  to  the  maintenance  of  credit  in  private 
dealings,  and  to  the  very  existence  of  the  public  credit  of  the 
state  2 

When  projects  of  this  nature  are  afloat  out  of  doors,  and 
when  they  are  now  propounded  to  this  house,  shall  we,  with 
such  mighty  interests  at  stake,  hesitate  to  manifest  our  firm 
determinatioti  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  value  ? 
Shall  we  shrink  from  the  precedent  of  1696  ?  I  am  as  little 
disposed  as  any  man  to  call  upon  parliament  to  bind  itself  to 
any  general  or  abstract  principles,  but  I  own  this  appears  to 
me  an  occasion  for  such  a  proceeding.  Under  that  impres- 
sion, sir,  however  conscious  of  the  humble  station  which  I 
hold  in  this  house  and  in  the  country,  and  of  its  immeasur- 
able distance  from  that  held  by  the  great  man  by  whom  the 
resolution  of  1696  was  moved ;  but  with  the  same  feehngs  for 
the  honour  and  the  best  interests  of  my  country  which  actu- 
ated his  bosom  on  that  occasion,  I  shall  conclude,  thanking 
the  house  for  their  indulgence,  by  proposing  to  amend  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  member,  by  substituting  for  it  the 
resolution  of  1696  ;  namely,    *'  That  this  house  will  not  alter 
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the  standard  of  gold  or  silver,  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomi- 
nation.'''' 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  when  the 
original  motion  was  supported  by  Mr  Bennet,  Alderman 
Heygate,  Mr  H.  Gurney,  Mr  Attwood,  and  Mr  Brougham; 
and  the  amendment  by  Mr  Haldimand,  Mr  Secretary  Peel, 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  Mr  Ricardo,  who  maintained 
that  the  success  of  the  motion  would  be  attended  with  all  the 
injurious  effects  which  Mr  Huskisson  had  so  ably  pointed  out. 
The  house  divided — For  Mr  Western's  motion,  30.  For  Mr 
Huskisson's  amendment,  194.     Majority,  164. 


SECT.  VIII. MB  HUSKISSON  ON  PROTECTION  TO  BUTTER. 

JUNE  20,  1822. 

Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst  moved  that  the  house  should  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Irish  Butter  Trade  Act, 
with  the  intention  of  proposing  "  that  an  additional  duty  of 
10s.  per  cwt.  be  imposed  on  foreign  butter  imported  into  this 
country."  Mr  Hudson  Gurney  opposed  the  motion,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  consent  to  tax  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  order  to  keep  up  the  exorbitant  rents  of  the  Irish 
landlords.  Mr  Ricardo  said  that  the  application  was  found- 
ed on  a  petition  from  Dublin,  which  falsely  stated  that  the 
trade  in  butter  had  fallen  off  considerably.  Mr  Western 
thought  it  extraordinary  that  gentlemen  should  prefer  a  trade 
with  foreign  countries  to  a  trade  with  Ireland,  since  the  latter 
course  would  increase  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures, 
and,  consequently,  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr  Huskisson  assured  the  house  that  he  was  not  one  who 
preferred  the  interest  of  foreign  countries  to  his  own,  and  that 
if  he  thought  this  additional  protection  would  be  of  real  bene- 
fit to  Ireland,  and  not  occasion  more  injury  to  the  empire  at 
large,  he  would  give  it  his  support.     In  the  present  year  more 
butter  had  been  imported  from  Holland  than  in  any  preceding 
year  since  the  peace.     Why  was  this  ?     The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Essex  said  it  was  because  it  was  produced  in  Holland 
at  less  expense  ;  but  the  real  cause  was,  that  it  had  fallen  in 
price  in  Holland.     The  honourable  gentleman  had  compared 
the  means  of  Ireland  with  those  of  Holland  in  the  production 
of  this  article.     Now  the  fact  was,  that  Holland  was  the  most 
taxed  country  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  England.     He 
objected  to  the  proposed  measure,  because  it  would  operate 
CO  relief  to  Ireland,  and  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  not  to  in- 
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crease  consumption,  but,  by  raising  the  price  of  a  bad  article, 
to  draw  it  altogether  out  of  consumption.  In  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  when  every  country  was  suffering  from  low 
prices,  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  not  to  set  other 
nations  the  example  of  imposing  additional  restrictions  on 
trade,  but  to  convince  them  that  it  was  our  fixed  detennina- 
tion  to  pursue  that  liberal  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
which  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced,  and  to  let  com- 
merce be  carried  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 


SECT.  IX. ^MR  HCSKISSON  ON  THE  SILK  TRADE. 

On  the  silk  trade  Mr  Huskisson  was  enabled  to  legislate 
by  the  assistance  of  those  who  dared  him  to  interfere  with 
corn  or  butter,  and  against  the  opposition  of  others,  such  as 
Mr  Baring  and  Mr  Denman,  (Lord  Ashburton  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman,)  who  would  allow  corn  to  be  interfered 
with  but  not  silk.     On  the  5th  of  March  1824,  Mr  Baring,  in 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  silk  manufacturers  of  London, 
praying  that  the  house  would  not  suffer  any  bill  to  pass  into 
a  law  which  would  repeal  the  prohibition  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  wrought  silk,  and  insisting  that  the  removal  of  the 
said  prohibition  would  be  ruinous  to  their  interests,  said,  that 
after  all  the  consideration  he  could  give  to  the  subject,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  were  in  the  right.     With  the 
application  of  their  chemical  knowledge  to  dyeing,  and  with 
their  other  advantages,  the  French  would,  he  said,  have  such 
a  start  in  all  the  branches  of  their  silk  manufacture,  that  he 
was  sure  there  would  be  no  person  by  whom  the  French  silks 
would  not  be  exclusively  used.     It  was  not  London  alone  that 
would  be  affected.     Many  country  towns,  and  Taunton  in 
particular,  had  changed  from  another  manufacture  to  that  of 
silk.     In  this  instance,  he  should  vote  against  the  system  of 
free  trade,  and  trusted  that  ministers  would  abandon  their 
intention,     Mr  Secretary  Canning  begged  the  house  to  con- 
sider, if  the  reasoning  of  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton 
were  adopted,  in  what  a  situation  all  those  were  likely  to  be 
placed  who  were  desirous  of  introducing  a  liberal  system  of 
commercial  policy.     It  should  be  recollected  that  this  liberal 
system  had  been  pressed  upon  ministers  by  nearly  the  whole 
house,  but  by  no  individual  with  so  much  effect  and  so  much 
authority  as    by   the   same   honourable   member  who    had 
that  night  argued  so  strenuously  against  it.     If  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  honourable  gentleman  were  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
vain  to  endeavour  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  system  with  regard 
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to  silk,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  commerce.  Mr  Denman 
said,  that  though  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  new  system  of  commercial  policy  would  be  beneficial,  a 
conviction  of  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  attendant  on 
the  change  would  induce  him  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr  Huskisson  said  he  was  surprised,  after  what  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  had  advanced  on  former  oc- 
casions, that  he  should  have  overlooked  the  main  argument 
for  the  proposed  alteration  ;  namely,  the  doing  away  with  a 
system  of  prohibition  the  most  offensive  of  all  others  in  its 
consequences  ;  as  under  it  the  officers  of  excise  were  empower- 
ed to  search  the  persons  and  the  dwellings,  not  of  dealers 
only,  but  of  any  person,  in  search  of  smuggled  silks,  and  to 
resort  to  other  modes  of  detection  and  examination  extremely 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  which  had 
not  unfrequently  been  even  termed  unconstitutional. 

The  honourable  member  for  Taunton  had  stated  that  la- 
bour was  higher  in  this  country  than  it  was  abroad.  But  the 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that,  if  it 
were  dearer,  as  applied  to  one  branch  of  manufacture,  it  was 
dearer  with  respect  to  all.  In  this  respect  silk  was  not  pecu- 
h'ar ;  and  it  was  singular  that  a  mind  so  acute  and  enlight- 
ened, should  have  that  night  discovered  for  the  first  time  — 
(probably  in  consequence  of  some  intelligence  from  Taunton) 
— that  the  price  of  labour  in  this  country  was  dearer  than  it 
was  on  the  Continent  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  alone.  The 
cotton  and  woollen  trades,  and  indeed  all  branches,  laboured 
under  the  same  disadvantage ;  yet  in  those  measures  we 
competed  successfully  with  foreigners.  On  the  authority  of  a 
French  writer  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion, he  could  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  at 
that  moment,  and  subject  to  these  restrictions  and  to  heavy 
duties,  the  export  of  silk  manufactured  goods  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  foreign  markets  exceeded  the  whole  export  of 
France  ;  and  from  that  fact  the  house  would  judge  whether, 
with  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  the  British  silk  manufacturer 
could  not  be  quite  equal  to  compete  with  France  in  our  own 
market. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  also  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  subject  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  without  consulting  the  parties  inte- 
rested, and  without  information  obtained  through  a  commit- 
tee. Certainly  he  should  have  thought  that  government  had 
neglected  its  duty  if  it  had  not,  with  regard  to  the  silk  trade, 
attended,  in  some  degree,  to  the  repeated  admonitions  of  the 
othor  side  of  tho  house ;  and  recollecting  the  inquiries  that 
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had  takon  place  in  the  other  house  of  parh'araent  before 
committees,  the  present  could  not  be  fairly  called  an  attempt 
to  legislate  without  due  information.  He  protested  against 
the  assumption  that  either  that  house  or  the  trade  had 
been  taken  by  surprise.  The  trade,  indeed,  had  been  the 
first  to  suggest  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  ;  and  he  was 
confident  they  would  be  nearly  the  first  to  rejoice  at  their 
removal. 

Mr  Davenport  maintained  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  be  a  damper,  if  not  an  extinguisher,  to  the  silk  trade. 
Mr  Ellice  approved  of  the  liberal  system  of  policy,  but  was 
unwilling  to  commence  the  alteration  with  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  chance  of  success- 
ful competition.  Mr  Secretary  Peel  entreated  the  house  to 
consider  in  what  a  light  it  would  stand  before  Europe,  if,  after 
declaiming  so  long  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  it 
did  not  attempt,  instead  of  aiming  at  temporary  popularity, 
to  establish  sound  principles  of  commercial  pohcy.  How 
greatly  would  those  principles  be  prejudiced,  if,  knowing  them 
to  be  irrefragable,  parliament,  not  having  the  courage  to  en- 
counter difficulties,  were  to  yield  to  the  fears  of  the  timid  or 
the  representations  of  the  interested. 

March  8. — The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  on  the.  acts  charging  duties  of  cus- 
toms on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  for  granting 
bounties  on  linen  and  silk  manufactures,  Mr  Huskisson  rose, 
and  spoke  to  the  following  effect ; — 

Although  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  he  brought  forward  his  general  exposition 
of  the  finances  of  the  country,  stated,  with  a  perspicuity  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  the  grounds  upon  which  he  should  think  it 
expedient  to  recommend  to  parliament  an  alteration  in  the 
laws  relating  to  the  silk  trade,  yet,  as  considerable  objections 
have  been  taken  to  this  part  of  my  right  honourable  friend's 
plan,  both  in  this  house  and  out  of  doors,  however  unable  I 
may  be  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  I 
trust  I  shall  have  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  while  I 
state,  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  the  views  of  his  Majesty's 
government  on  this  important  subject. 

To  the  general  plan  proposed  by  my  right  honourable 
friend  two  descriptions  of  objections  have  been  taken  in  this 
house  and  out  of  doors.  The  first  class  of  objections  pro- 
ceeds from  those  who  consider  that  it  would  be  more  desirable 
that  any  relief  which  can  be  afforded  in  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  country  should  fall  upon  some  of  the  direct 
taxes.     The  second  class  of  objections  is  urged  by  those  who 
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are  desirous  that  the  laws  relative  to  the  trade  in  tilk  should 
remain  as  they  are. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  class  of  objections,  I  own  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  course  in  which  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  had  to  travel — since  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  them  in  considering  what 
ought  to  be  the  proper  subjects  for  the  remission  of  taxation 
— has  been  to  make  the  remission  in  the  way  most  consonant 
with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.  In  commencing 
measures  of  relief,  his  Majesty's  government  felt  the  greatest 
anxiety ;  as  it  was  their  first  duty  to  afford  assistance  to  those 
humbler  classes  of  society  which  had  been  more  immediately 
affected  by  the  increase  of  taxation  during  the  war,  on  certain 
articles  of  general  consumption.  In  this  view,  the  salt  and 
the  malt  taxes  have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  leather 
tax  has  also  been  reduced  ;  and  last,  though  not  least  in  their 
operation  and  effects  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  lot- 
teries have  been  entirely  abolished.  A  very  considerable 
remission  has  also  been  made  in  the  taxation  affecting  the 
middle  classes  of  society. 

Having  thus  extended  relief  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions 
of  taxes  to  the  different  classes  of  society,  it  has  been  asked 
why  we  did  not  proceed  in  that  course  by  a  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  assessed  taxes  ?  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  this 
would  have  been  a  desirable  and  a  popular  course ;  for  no- 
thing certainly  is  more  unpleasant  than  the  feeling  with 
which  a  man  pays  money  out  of  his  pocket  to  a  tax- 
gatherer,  without  having  anything  to  shew  for  the  money  so 
paid  but  a  receipt.  We  felt  it  our  duty,  however,  to  exa- 
mine whether  it  might  not  be  possible,  not  only  to  afford 
some  relief  in  the  way  of  taxation,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
make  that  relief  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We 
considered  whether  the  present  moment  was  not  peculiarly 
favourable  for  carrying  into  effect  those  principles  of  co.n- 
mercial  policy  which  were  calculated  to  produce  these  im- 
portant results. 

The  state  of  our  possessions  in  India  has  been  recently 
alluded  to ;  and  certainly  it  is  an  object  of  no  slight  im- 
portance to  consider  whether,  by  some  convenient  and  prac- 
tical arrangements,  an  extended  mart  may  not  be  obtained 
for  the  native  productions  of  our  vast  empire  in  that  quar- 
ter. If  we  look  also  to  the  immense  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  colonial  system  of  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  this  country  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  com- 
mercial advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  immense 
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mart  which  is  opened  by  those  changes,  for  the  extension  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  is  true  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  provinces  of  South  America  are  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle with  the  mother  country,  and  that  in  many  parts  the 
government  is  still  unsettled ;  but  it  is  almost  equally  certain 
that  they  can  never  return  to  that  state  of  dependance,  with 
reference  at  least  to  commercial  relations,  in  which  they  were 
placed  before  the  recent  changes.  When  we  consider  the 
immense  progress  in  the  commercial  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America,  since  they  esta- 
blished their  independence,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume — 
allowing  for  the  difference  on  the  score  of  industry,  skill,  en- 
terprise, and  wealth,  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  but  still  looking  to  the  population  of  the  latter,  and 
to  the  extent  of  country  over  which  that  population  is  spread 
— it  is  not,  I  say,  too  much  to  assume  that,  under  any  system 
calculated  to  promote  industry,  South  America  will  open  a 
mart  to  our  commerce,  of  which  our  present  experience  is  but 
an  earnest  of  its  future  extent. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  if  we  find,  in  legislating  with  a 
view  to  extended  commercial  advantages,  that  a  particular 
branch  of  our  manufactures  is  clogged  and  impeded  in  its  pro- 
gress by  impolitic  laws  and  regulations — such  as  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  labour,  duties  on  the  raw  material,  draw- 
backs improperly  or  inadequately  applied,  being  in  some  cases 
more  than  are  necessary,  and  in  others  not  sufficient — I  think 
it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  a  government,  having  a  small 
excess  of  revenue,  carefully  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  be 
better  to  forego  the  immediate  benefit  of  a  reduction  of 
direct  taxation,  in  order  to  remove  such  impolitic  restric- 
tions. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Taunton,  that  the  excess  of  revenue,  on  which  my  right 
honourable  friend  calculated  as  a  permanent  excess  on  which 
to  found  a  remission  of  taxation,  did  not  exceed  L. 500,000. 
Indeed  my  right  honourable  friend  himself  stated,  that  he  had 
taken  a  saving  upon  four  years,  amounting  to  L.200,000 ; 
this  saving  arising,  in  part,  from  sources  which  could  not  be 
regarded  as  permanent.  My  right  honourable  friend  has 
done  this,  under  the  feeling  that,  if  ever  we  were  to  change 
the  system  by  which  our  commerce  and  manufactures  were 
impeded,  the  present  was  a  favourable  moment  for  so  doing. 
And  he  has  contemplated,  not  merely  the  relief  which  would 
b^  derived  from  the  extent  to  which  taxation  was  remitted, 
but  that  further  relief  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
grow  out  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.     In  pro- 
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moling  now  branches  of  industry,  public  wealth  and  commer- 
cial prosperity,  we  are  sowing  those  seeds  which,  in  the  ful- 
ness and  fecundity  of  future  harvests,  will  afford  us  the 
means  of  future  relief  from  other  burdens ;  and  which,  if 
unfortunately  the  country  should  again  be  involved  in  war, 
will  supply  the  best  means  by  which  our  efforts  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

It  is  upon  these  principles,  notwithstanding  the  unpopu- 
larity which  they  might  bring  upon  themselves,  that  his 
Majesty ""s  government  have  determined  to  persevere  in  re- 
commending to  parliament  to  make  the  alterations  in  the 
laws  relative  to  the  silk  and  woollen  trades,  the  grounds 
of  which  alterations  were  so  ably  opened  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  on  a  former  occasion. 

It  has,  I  am  aware,  been  said,  that  the  views  taken  by 
his  Majesty's  government,  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  silk  trade  labours  from  the  existing  laws,  hsiv&  not  been  sup- 
ported by  those  engaged  in  that  trade.  The  honourable 
member  for  Cheshire*  has  said  that  the  trade  is  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  prosent  state  of  the  law  ;  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Taunton  asserts  that  no  person  in  the  trade 
wishes  for  any  change.  Now,  until  I  heard  the  assertion 
made  in  this  house,  I  did  not  believe  that  there  were  any  per- 
sons in  the  trade  who  did  not  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the 
shackles  and  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  hitherto 
laboured ;  for  it  occurred  to  me  that,  during  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  almost  all  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  silk 
trade  petitioned  the  house  to  be  relieved  from  these  very 
restrictions.  And  on  looking  to  the  petition  presented  by 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  London  and  Westminster,  I  find 
that,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  these  restrictions,  they 
express  themselves  thus  : — 

"  Important  as  this  manufacture  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
and  much  as  it  has  been  recently  extended,  it  is  still  depressed 
below  its  natural  level,  and  prevented,  by  existing  laws,  from 
advancing  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  it  has 
hitherto  attained,  and  which,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  would,  without  difficulty,  realize.  Possessing,  as 
this  country  does,  access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  silk  from 
its  eastern  possessions,  an  indefinite  command  over  capital 
and  machinery,  and  artisans  whose  skill  and  industry  cannot 
be  surpassed,  your  petitioners  hesitate  not  to  express  their 
conviction  that,  by  judicious  arrangements,  the  silk  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  may  yet  be  placed  in  a  situation 

*  Mr  Davenport. 
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ultimately  to  triumph  over  foreign  competition  ;  and  that  silk, 
like  cotton,  may  be  rendered  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of 
the  country." 

With  such  statements  before  him,  my  right  honourable 
friend  came  down  to  the  house  under  the  conviction  that  this 
trade  was  greatly  depressed,  and  suffering  especially  from  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  raw  material.  It  will  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  into  any  arguments  of  a  general  nature, 
to  shew  the  impolicy  of  such  a  duty,  or  the  thousand  checks 
and  disadvantages  to  which  the  trade  is  exposed,  from  regu- 
lations interfering  with  freedom  of  labour.  I  have  heard  no 
general  argument  advanced  in  favour  of  the  state  of  things 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  some 
more  limited  arguments  put  forward  by  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite,  which  apply  more  immediately  to  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  this  particular  trade.  The  honourable 
member  for  -Coventry,  for  instance,  told  us,  on  a  former 
evening,  that  silk  was  not  a  native  manufacture  of  this 
country.  The  honourable  member  for  Taunton  even  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  silk  manufacture,  like  pecuhar  kinds 
of  fruit,  could  only  flourish  in  particular  places ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  the  instance  which  the  honourable  gentleman  adduced 
in  support  of  his  proposition  struck  me  as  a  somewhat  whim- 
sical one  ;  for  he  told  us  that  Taunton,  which  has  at  present 
several  very  extensive  silk  manufactures,  was,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  unacquainted  with  the  article,  but  possessed  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  woollens.  Now,  sir,  I  cannot  say 
who  the  individual  was  that  represented  that  very  respectable 
borough  in  parliament  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  He  might 
have  been  a  very  eminent  merchant,  and  most  influential  and 
enlightened  member  of  this  house ;  he  might,  for  aught  I 
know,  have  been  familiarly  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
political  economy — a  staunch  and  determined  advocate  of  free 
trade — a  zealous  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  opinions 
were,  about  that  time,  first  published  to  the  world ;  but  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day  had  come  down  to 
the  house  and  said,  "  I  am  desirous  to  place  the  cotton 
manufactures" — (which  were  then  subject  to  the  same  heavy 
duties  which  now  attach  to  the  silk  trade) — "upon  the 
same  footing  as  other  manufactures,  with  respect  to  which 
something  like  a  free  trade  exists — I  wish  to  give  to  that 
branch  of  our  industry  an  opportunity  of  extending  itself  as 
far  as  it  is  capable  in  this  country,"  doubtless,  the  then 
honourable  member  for  Taunton,  be  he  who  he  might,  repre- 
senting the  woollen  manufactures  of  his  constituents,  would 
have  risen  in  his  place  and  said,  "  How  can  you  think  of 
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pro])osing  anything  so  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  i  The  woollen  manufacture  has  for  ages  been  the 
staple  trade  of  this  country ;  and  how  can  you  expect  that 
England,  which  possesses  so  little  machinery,  can  compete 
with  the  fine  and  delicate  textures  which  proceed  from  the 
Indian  cotton  manufactories,  where  labour  is  so  cheap?" 
These  are  precisely  the  same  objections  which  are  now  put 
forward  by  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  against  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  silk  trade.  The  house  is  told  that 
the  manufacture  of  silk  is  not  capable  of  being  extended  by 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  that  its  production  requires  more 
labour  than  the  cotton  manufacture.  Had  this  grave  ob- 
jection been  taken  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
the  language  of  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton  of  that 
day  would  doubtless  have  been — "  You  surely  will  not  touch 
the  staple  manufacture  of  England  !  Look  at  the  alteration 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  dress  of  our  females  !  Only 
think  what  the  consequences  will  be,  when  native  flannel  pet- 
ticoats and  woollen  hose  shall  have  fallen  into  disuse  !"  And 
I  dare  to  say  it  would  have  been  adduced  as  an  instance  of 
the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  and  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  high  consideration  in  which  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture had  always  been  held,  that  the  very  shrouds  of  the  dead 
were,  by  law,  required  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  that 
native  manufacture. 

At  this  stage  of  the  question  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
committee  whilst  I  state  what  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  the  short  period  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed ;  and  I  do  so  because  I  feel,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  arguments  which  are  now  applied  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  silk  trade  were  then  applicable  to  the 
cotton  manufacture.  1  know,  sir,  of  nothing  in  the  history 
of  commerce — I  am  not  acquainted  with  anything  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  manufacturing  prosperity — that  can  be  at  all  com- 
pared with  the  wonderful  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
cotton  trade. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  forty  years  ago  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  was  the  great  staple  of  the  country.  In  the  year 
1780,  the  whole  export  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  of  every 
description  amounted  in  value  to  only  L.855,000.  In  1 785, 
which  was  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  when 
the  commerce  of  the  country  had  in  some  measure  recovered 
from  the  difficulties  under  which  it  necessarily  laboured  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  whole  extent  of  our  cotton  exports,  of  every 
description,  amounted  to  no  more  than  L.864,000  ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  period,  the  exports  of  woollen  manufactured  goods 
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amounted  to  considerably  more  than  four  millions  ;  the  pro- 
portion between  the  two  commodities  being  at  that  time  as 
five  to  one.  But  how  stands  the  case  at  present  ?  Why,  sir, 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  that  is,  from  the  year  1786  to 
the  year  1822 — incredible  almost  as  it  may  appear — the  ex- 
ports alone  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  have  risen  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  L.33,3^i7,000,  being  forty  times  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  year  1785.  Of  course  I  am  speaking 
from  the  official  estimate.  But  with  respect  to  the  woollen 
manufactures,  the  great  staple  trade  of  the  country  in  for- 
mer times,  the  exports  do  not,  at  the  present  moment,  amount 
to  more  than  L.6,000,000,  being  not  so  much  as  one-fifth 
the  amount  of  the  exports  of  cotton.  Why  then,  sir,  when 
I  see  the  pre-eminent  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  of  allowing  capital  to  run  in  a  free  and  unre- 
strained channel — when  I  contemplate  the  benefits  which  the 
country  has  derived  from  the  application  of  sound  and  liberal 
principles  to  this  single  branch  of  commerce — am  I  not  justi- 
fied in  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the  house  to  extend  still 
further  those  principles  which  have  produced  such  salutary 
results. 

Hitherto,  I  have  only  stated  what  the  growth  of  our  cotton 
manufactures  has  been  with  respect  to  our  exports.  In  so 
doing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  took  the  official  value ;  and 
this  was  perfectly  fair,  because  I  did  so  with  both  articles ; 
although,  of  course,  the  official  value  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  real.  But  according  to  the  best  information  I  have  been 
fible  to  obtain  on  the  subject — and  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  acquire  it — I  believe  I  am  not  overstating  the  fact,  when  I 
state  that  the  real  value  of  cotton  goods  consumed  at  home, 
within  the  last  year,  amounted  to  L.32,000,000  sterling. 

Now  I  know  I  shall  be  asked,  how  does  all  this  apply  to 
the  question  of  the  silk  trade,  which  is  produced  by  little 
labour,  and  from  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial ?  But  when  I  state  that,  of  the  thirty-two  millions'  worth 
of  manufactured  goods,  not  more  than  six  millions  were  in- 
vested in  the  raw  material,  and  that  the  remaining  twenty-six 
millions  went  to  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  and  the  income 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture,  I  believe  no  man 
who  takes  a  statesman-like  view  of  the  subject  will  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition  with  which  I  set  out ;  namely, 
that  when  you  remove  the  restrictions  and  burdens  from  any 
particular  branch  of  industry,  you  not  only  afford  rehef  to  the 
extent  of  the  tax  remitted,  but  you  lay  the  foundation  for 
commercial  enterprise,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  extent.     I  would  ask  any  man  who 
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has  attentively  consiftered  the  resources  of  this  country,  whe- 
ther, if  the  restrictions  had  not  been  removed  from  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  (the  continuance  of  which  restrictions  would 
necessarily  have  impeded  its  extension)  this  country  could 
possibly  have  made  the  gigantic  exertions  which  it  put  forth 
during  the  last  war  ?  I  would  ask  whether  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  this  manufacture,  to  the  amount,  I  be- 
lieve, of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  whose  wants 
are  supplied  in  return  for  their  labour,  does  not  afford  more 
real  encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  than 
any  regulation  for  keeping  up  artificial  prices  could  possibly 
effect  ?  It  is  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  manufacturing 
population  and  the  progress  of  industry,  and  not  to  artificial 
regulations  for  creating  high  prices,  that  this  country  must 
look,  not  only  for  relief  from  her  present  burdens,  but  for  the 
power  of  making  fresh  exertions  whenever  her  situation  may 
demand  them.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  artificial  mea- 
sures to  give  that  real  relief  to  agriculture,  or  to  any  other 
mode  of  occupation,  which  can  only  flow  from  the  increasing 
activity  and  unceasing  industry  of  the  people. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  the  impetus  which  it  has  given  to  invention, 
the  numerous  valuable  discoveries  which  it  has  brought  forth, 
the  ingenuity  which  it  has  called  into  action — the  tendency 
and  effect  of  all  which  have  been  to  produce  the  article  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate.  Each  of  these  valuable  improve- 
ments occasioned  at  the  time  some  inconvenience  to  those 
who  had  before  produced  the  manufacture  by  manual  la- 
bour ;  but  the  result  has  been,  that  not  only  has  much 
more  capital  been  beneficially  vested  in  machinery,  but  a 
greater  number  of  hands  have  been  employed  to  manage  it, 
in  proportion  as  the  prospect  of  fresh  resources  were  opened 
to  the  manufacturer. 

But  what  is  the  situation  of  the  silk  trade  under  the  system 
of  entire  prohibition  from  foreign  competition  which  some 
honourable  gentlemen  consider  as  its  greatest  advantage  ? 
Why,  sir,  the  system  of  monopoly  in  this  trade  has  produced 
what  monopoly  is  always  sure  to  produce,  an  indifference  with 
regard  to  improvement.  That  useful  competition  which  gives 
life  to  invention,  which  fosters  ingenuity,  and  in  manufacturing 
concerns  promotes  a  desire  to  produce  the  article  in  the  most 
economical  form,  has  been  completely  extinguished.  The  sys- 
tem of  prohibitory  duties  which  has  been  maintained  with 
respect  to  the  silk  trade,  has  had  the  effect — to  the  shame  of 
England  be  it  spoken  ! — of  leaving  us  far  behind  our  neigh- 
bours in  this  branch  of  industry.     We  have  witnessed  that 
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chillinj^  and  benumbing  effect,  which  is  always  sure  to  be 
felt  when  no  genius  is  called  into  action,  and  when  we  are 
rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  by  the  indolent  security  of 
a  prohibitory  system.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
if  the  same  system  had  been  continued  with  respect  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  it  would  at  this  moment  be  as  subor- 
dinate in  amount  to  the  woollen,  as  it  is  junior  in  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country. 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  patience  of  the  committee ;  but  I  have  been  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  house,  and  the  country  generally,  that  if 
there  be  a  chance  of  giving  new  life  and  vigour  to  any 
branch  of  industry  which  has  either  been  in  a  state  of 
stagnation  or  slow  in  its  progress,  there  are  at  present,  in 
the  situation  of  the  world,  circumstances  calculated  to  afford 
relief  which  never  before  existed ;  and  I  must  say,  that 
those  who,  blindly  desirous  of  procuring  immediate  relief  for 
the  country  by  the  remission  of  direct  taxes,  would  neglect 
the  ample,  extended,  and  tempting  field  which  now  lies  open 
before  us,  do  not  take  a  wise  or  a  statesman-like  view  of 
the  subject.  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  merely  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  attempted  to  explain  that  I  support  the  pro- 
position of  my  right  honourable  friend,  but  also  with  refe- 
rence to  the  general  principle  that  all  prohibitory  duties  are 
bad  on  articles  of  general  consumption ;  and  I  wish  to  direct 
the  serious  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  prohibitory  system.  I  would  ask  if  there  be  any  evils  in 
our  penal  code  which  can  be  at  all  compared  with  that  system 
of  prohibition  which  some  gentlemen  are  so  desirous  to  uphold? 
By  the  present  laws,  any  individual,  no  matter  who,  the  com- 
monest ruflfian  in  the  street,  may  snatch  from  a  gentleman  any 
article  which  he  suspects  to  be  of  foreign  manufacture.  Can 
anything  be  less  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  English  law  than 
this — that  a  man  may  enter  the  dwelling-house  of  his  neigh- 
bour and  make  a  diligent  search,  because  he  suspects  that 
some  prohibited  article  is  to  be  found  in  it  ?  Have  we  not 
heard  of  excise  officers  stopping  gentlemen's  carriages,  and 
subjecting  them  to  a  diligent  search,  upon  the  bare  suspicion 
of  their  containing  contraband  goods  ? 

But,  sir,  are  these  the  only  considerations  which  ought  to 
induce  us  to  abandon  the  system  ?  See  to  what  an  extent  of 
fraud  and  perjury  they  give  encouragement?  The  higher 
classes  of  society  will  have  these  prohibited  articles.  In  fact, 
these  prohibitory  reerulations  are  like  the  game  laws.  If  you 
continue  tnem  you  must  expect  to  have  poachers.  It  is  the 
higher  classes  of  society  who  are  responsible  for  all   the 
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breaches  of  those  laws — laws  which  are  made,  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject,  but  to  produce  an  imaginary  benefit, 
which  1  consider  a  real  detriment,  to  the  very  manufacture 
which  it  is  intended  to  serve.  I  profess  to  be  very  unlearned 
on  these  subjects,  but  I  understand  that  any  man,  upon  apply- 
ing to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  may  obtain  what  is  called  "  a 
writ  of  assistance,*"  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  empowered  to 
enter  any  gentleman"'s  dwelling,  which  is  thus  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  a  gambling- house,  and  subjected  to  the  search  of 
the»  police. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  plan  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  appear  to  me  very  singular.  The 
operative  classes,  and  the  master  manufacturers,  who  have 
petitioned  against  the  removal  of  the  system,  have  done  so 
upon  the  principle  that  the  prohibition  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  trade  ;  and  although  they  frankly  confess 
that  whatever  goods  the  caprice  and  fashion  of  the  day  may 
require  to  be  introduced  into  this  country,  may  be  imported 
at  an  insurance  of  1 5  per  cent.,  and  sold  in  any  shop  in  the 
kingdom,  yet  these  very  persons  say  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  would  be  insufficient  to  afford  them  protection. 
Upon  this  subject  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  the 
evidence  which  was  adduced  by  these  very  persons  before  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  parliament.  It  is  at  all  times  a 
disagreeable  and  tedious  thing  to  do ;  but  it  will  be  curious 
for  the  committee  to  examine  the  fact,  since  they  will  find 
that  all  the  witnesses  upon  that  occasion  spoke  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  alteration.  To  such  inconsistencies  are 
men  sometimes  driven  in  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  object ! 

We  are  now  told  that  thirty  per  cent,  will  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  British  manufacturer  ;  but  upon  this 
subject  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  the  committee  to  the 
evidence  of  two  American  merchants  who  visited  England  and 
France  in  order  to  purchase  silks  to  sell  in  America.  One  of 
them  (Mr  Farnsworth)  was  asked — "  In  what  respect  do  you 
consider  tiie  French  silk  goods  to  be  either  inferior  or  super- 
ior to  ours  ?"  He  answered — "  Their  goods  are  generally  af- 
forded at  a  less  rate  than  the  EngHsh  of  similar  quality,  and 
upon  that  account  they  will  have  the  preference  of  sale.'"  He 
was  then  asked — "  At  what  per  cent,  would  you  estimate  the 
difference  of  value  of  goods  of  nearly  the  same  quality  V  He 
replied — "  Upon  examining  the  goods  here,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  there  is  something  like  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  difference  between  the  French  and  English  goods  in 
blacks,  and  rather  more  in  colours."  In  the  article  of  rib- 
bands, he  answered  unhesitatingly  that  there  was  a  difierenco 
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of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Here  then  is  an  American  merchant 
who  comes  to  Europe  to  make  his  purchases,  and  finds  this  to 
be  the  difference  between  the  French  and  EngHsh  manufac- 
tures, which  difference,  the  committee  will  perceive,  is  five  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  duty  which  is  intended  to  be  left  for  the 
protection  of  the  English  manufacturer. 

I  will  now  refer  the  committee  to  the  evidence  of  Mr  Hale, 
an  eminent  manufacturer  in  Spitalfields,  well  known  to  many 
members  of  this  house  for  his  probity,  his  active  benevolence, 
and  his  great  desire  to  promote  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  those  who  are  in  his  employment.  This  gentleman's  evi- 
dence must  be  considered  extremely  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  personal  respectability,  but  his  perfect  compe- 
tence to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  these  matters.  Mr  Hale 
says — "  When  I  was  at  Paris,  the  manufacturers  there,  hav- 
ing no  idea  that  I  was  a  Spitalfields  manufacturer,  offered, 
upon  my  payment  of  an  insurance  of  ten  per  cent.,  to  send  me 
any  quantity  of  manufactured  silks  which  I  might  choose  to 
select,  to  any  part  of  London  I  pleased,  notwithstanding  their 
liability  to  be  seized  as  French  wherever  they  might  be 
found."  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what 
follows.  On  being  asked — "  Do  not  a  great  many  French 
goods  find  their  way  into  this  country  V  Mr  Hale  replied — • 
"  Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  an  evil ;  because  there  was 
a  disposition  in  this  country  to  wear  anything  that  comes 
fi'om  France,  and  we  have  frequently  found  that  when  a  new 
pattern  has  been  introduced,  it  has  immediately  been  copied ; 
and  that  for  one  real  French  piece  sold  there  have  been  a 
thousand  imitations  sold."  But  Mr  Hale  did  not  stop  here  : 
he  went  on  to  state — "  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  our 
manufacturers  to  copy  the  pattern  immediately,  and  send 
these  goods  to  Brighton ;  where,  by  the  aid  of  fishermen  and 
smugglers,  the  silks  are  disposed  of  as  French,  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  would  have  been  given  for  them  in 
London." 

Now,  sir,  do  not  these  facts  prove  to  a  demonstration  that 
with  a  protecting  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  the  British  manu- 
facturer will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufactures  ? 
In  which  case  the  revenue  will  be  benefited,  and  there  will  be 
no  ministering  to  the  perverted  taste  of  those  who  can  derive 
no  satisfaction  from  a  garment  unless  it  be  worn  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  affords  encouragement  to  the 
smuggler.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  suppose  that  with  the  great 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  manufacture  since  the  trade  escaped  from 
the  trammels  of  Spitalfields,  and  established  itself  in  Manches- 
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ter  and  other  places,  the  English  silk  manufaci/nro,  with  ade- 
quate protecting  duties,  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  that 
of  France.  Indeed,  I  have  this  day  seen  the  deputation  from 
Manchester,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  distinctly  to  say,  that  if 
time  be  granted  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  arrange- 
ments, they  can  meet  the  French  manufacturer  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  distanced. 
[Hear  !  hear  !  from  M  r  Philips.]  The  honourable  gentle- 
man will,  by  and  bye,  have  an  opportunity  of  contradicting 
this  statement  if  it  be  not  correct ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
committee,  that  since  this  subject  was  opened  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there 
has  been  no  want  of  due  diligence,  either  on  his  part  or 
mine,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  this  difficult  question,  by 
communication  with  those  who  were  the  best  able  to  afford 
us  information  ;  and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  accused 
of  having  acted  too  precipitately,  al!nd,  on  the  other,  of  not 
having  come  with  sufficient  expedition  to  a  decided  result, 
I  trust  we  shall  at  least  be  acquitted  of  any  want  of  exer- 
tion to  form  the  best  judgment  that  we  could  upon  the 
matter.  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  delay,  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  come  to  a  final  determination  until  we  had 
seen  how  all  the  parties  interested  were  likely  to  be  affected. 
I  shall  be  told,  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  trade  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  particular  inte- 
rests. I  entertain,  sir,  as  great  ^  deference  as  any  man  for 
the  opinions  which  persons  connected  with  any  branch  of 
manufacture  may  express  on  matters  of  detail,  and  in  my 
official  situation  it  is  my  duty  to  consult  frequently  with  those 
from  whom  I  can  obtain  information ;  but  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  considered  inconsistent  with  the  respect  which  I  feel  for 
those  persons  to  declare  that,  with  respect  to  general  propo- 
sitions, I  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what 
may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  Without 
meaning  in  the  shghtest  degree — on  the  contrary,  disclaiming 
the  intention — to  impute  to  those  engaged  in  any  particular 
pursuit  a  disposition  to  uphold  themselves  to  the  detriment  of 
the  community,  I  must,  nevertheless,  say,  that  a  system  of 
monopoly  must  be  favourable  to  great  capitalists ;  although, 
at  the  same  time,  it  cramps  trade  generally,  and  does  a  great 
injury  to  the  community.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the 
proposed  alterations  must  affect  particular  interests  mate- 
rially. The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  will, 
doubtless,  create  uneasiness  with  the  broker,  who  at  present 
receives  his  commission  before  the  duty  is  naid.  But  there 
always  will  be  partial  interests  that  must  suffer  ior  a  time  : 
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and  all  that  parliament  can  do,  and  all  that  it  is  its  duty  to 
do,  is  to  deal  with  those  interests  which  are  affected  by  any 
great  change  as  tenderly  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  nume- 
rous parties  interested  in  the  system  of  nionoply,  and  most 
industrious  in  exciting  a  feeling  out  of  doors  against  the  in- 
tended change,  are  those  persons  who,  under  the  prohibitory 
system,  are  benefited  by  smuggling.  They  are  very  naturally 
afraid  that  their  illegal  trade  will  suffer,  and  that,  if  there  be 
no  prohibition,  no  lady  will  fancy  a  French  article  when  she 
can  obtain  an  English  one ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  ladies'  maids 
and  their  mistresses  are  not  the  least  part  of  the  confederacy 
against  the  proposed  arrangement. 

Having  now,  sir,  stated  the  general  grounds  on  which  we  call 
upon  parliament  to  give  its  support  to  government,  in  the 
important  change  which  is  contemplated,  I  shall  proceed  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  difficulty  with  which  government  has  had  to 
contend  is  this : — It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  were  to  postpone 
the  remission  of  the  duties,  an  impression  would  be  created 
in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  that,  by  deferring  his  purchases, 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  article  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  proposed  remission  would  justify  him  in  supposing ; 
and  the  obvious  effect  of  such  a  feehng  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  would  be  to  throw  some  manufacturers  out  of 
employment ;  a  circumstance  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
avoided.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  his  Majesty's  government, 
on  the  best  consideration  we  could  give  the  subject,  that  the 
wisest  course  we  could  take,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to 
all  the  disquiet  which  at  present  exists  among  those  who 
depend  for  subsistence  on  their  daily  labour  in  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  to  make  the  remission  of  the  duty  as  entire 
and  as  speedy  as  possible.  I  shall  therefore  propose  that, 
the  remission,  instead  of  taking  place  on  the  .5th  of  July,  as 
was  originally  intended,  shall  take  place  as  early  as  the  25th  of 
the  present  month. 

Having  taken  this  course  to  prevent  stagnation  in  this  branch 
of  our  commerce,  to  obtain  employment  for  those  who  cannot 
live  without  it,  and  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  manufacturer  to 
continue  his  present  speculations  and  extend  his  future  enter- 
prises, his  Majesty's  government  found  themselves  placed  in  a 
situation  of  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  those  who  had  a  stock 
of  the  raw  material  on  hand — a  stock  which  will,  I  am  afraid, 
from  the  recent  sales  of  the  East-India  House,  be  found  to  be 
not  inconsiderable.  Still,  however,  as  we  conceived,  it  was  not 
impossible  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment which  we  prefeiTed  was  this — to  allow  all  persons  having  a 
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stock  o?  raw  silk  on  hand,  or  a  stock  of  thrown  silk  not  in  a 
manufactured  state,  to  returp  it  into  the  warehouse,  to  reclaim 
the  duty  on  the  quantity  so  warehoused,  and  afterwards  to  take 
it  out  again  on  the  25th  of  March,  subject  only  to  the  new 
rate  of  duty.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that 
the  present  stock  will  only  be  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  manufacturer  during  the  interval  between  the  present 
day  and  the  25th  of  March — an  interval  so  short  as  to 
prevent  any  suspension  from  taking  place  in  the  employment 
of  the  looms;  for  I  am  confident  that  the  throwsters  will 
never  think  of  stopping  their  operatives  for  so  trifling  a  diffi- 
culty as  this  measure  seems  likely  to  place  in  their  way.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that,  to  that  part  of  the  stock  which  has  been 
worked  and  distributed,  we  cannot  extend  the  new  arrange- 
ment. There  some  hardship  must  be  felt ;  but  if  there  be 
anything  in  this  objection,  it  is  one  which  applies  to  all 
similar  cases,  and  can  be  urged  at  all  times  when  alterations 
come  to  be  made  in  the  existing  duties.  But  it  is  probable 
that  this  inconvenience  will  be  less  felt  in  the  present  instance, 
since,  owing  to  the  course  of  monopoly,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  the  article  have  frequently  been  greater  than  the 
duty  now  remitted.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  would  be 
an  endless  and  impracticable  task  to  go  about  to  every  haber- 
dasher's shop  throughout  the  country,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
quantity  of  the  manufactured  material  on  hand.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  year  the  article  fluctuated  from  sixty,  which 
was  the  highest,  to  forty  shillings,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months;  and  the  committee  will  perceive  that  this  was  a 
difference  exceeding  the  rate  of  the  duty. 

These,  sir,  are  the  principal  points  which  I  have  to  submit 
to  the  committee  relative  to  the  duties  on  silk.  I  now  come 
to  the  other  part  of  the  proposition  ;  namely,  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  prohibition.  It  does  appear  to  me — and  on  this 
point  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  of  several  eminent  manu- 
facturers— that,  owing  to  the  monopoly  with  which  this  trade 
has,  for  some  time,  been  cursed,  we  are  not  upon  a  level  in 
machinery,  in  working,  and  in  colours,  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Continent.  That  we  are  incapable  of  rising  to  an 
equality  with  them  in  this,  as  we  have  excelled  them  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  it  would  be  difficult,  upon  any 
rational  ground,  to  deny.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  expe- 
rienced individuals,  that  if  the  prohibition  were  taken  off",  we 
should  soon,  not  only  be  equal  with,  but  even  surpass  them  in 
every  branch  of  the  manufacture ;  but  while  we  are  in  this 
state,  and  while  the  feeling  exists,  which  is  calculated  to  ag- 
gravate the  fact  to  our  disadvantage,  it  is  the  duty  of  parlia- 

35* 
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ment  to  approach  the  subject  with  some  regard  even  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  parties  concerned.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
making  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  contemporaneous  with 
the  remission  of  the  duties,  I  propose  that  it  shall  continue 
up  to  July  1826,*  I  do  this  under  the  impression  that 
something  is  due  to  the  general  feeling  entertained  upon  the 
subject ;  and  because  I  am,  comparatively,  indifferent  as  to 
the  period  when  the  principle  shall  come  into  full  operation, 
so  that  I  can  but  see  a  prospect  of  its  being  ultimately 
established. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  measures  which  I  have  to  submit  to  the 
committee  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution ;  and  I  have  now  to 
thank  it  for  the  attention  with  which  I  have  been  listened  to, 
.  while  I  have  explained  the  principles  on  which  that  resolution 
is  founded.  There  is  one  part  of  the  arrangement  which  I 
omitted  to  state ;  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  I  allude  to  a  provision  which  we 
have  in  view,  for  allowing  all  manufactured  goods  intended 
for  exportation  to  be  deposited  in  warehouses,  and  for  admit- 
ting the  depositors  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  drawback  on  the 
goods  deposited.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be, 
that  any  manufacturer  who  may  happen  to  have  a  stock  im- 
mensely large,  will  be  enabled  to  receive  the  drawback  on  it 
before  he  exports  it ;  and  will  thus  be  placed,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  (fn  a  level  with  those  who  have  purchased  the  raw  ma- 
terial under  the  proposed  remission  of  duty. 

It  is  not,  sir,  from  an  overweening  attachment  to  any  par- 
ticular theory  of  political  economy  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  urge  these  principles  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee ; 
but  because  I  believe  them  to  be  such  as  no  men  can  call  in 
question,  and  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  application 
of  them,  in  this  particular  instance,  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  country.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  public 
life,  seen  too  much  of  the  uncertainty  of  theories  to  be  an  en- 
thusiast in  favour  of  any.  If  I  am  accused  of  leaning  strongly 
to  liberal  principles  with  regard  to  trade,  I  at  once  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge :  but  they  are  principles  founded  on  ex- 
perience, and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities.  In  my 
opinion,  to  be  liberal  in  matters  of  commercial  policy  is  to 
remove  the  difficulties  and  jealousies  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  a  free  intercourse  between  different  nations,  to  ex- 
tend to  each  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  the  other, 
and  to  promote  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization  :  and  when  we 

•  The  newspapers  state,  thnt  "at  this  part  of  Mr  Huskisson's  speech,  there 
was  a  clapping  of  hands  among  the  silk  manufacturera,  Mith  v\hom  the  gallery 
was  filed." 
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speak  wjtrh  reference  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  the  argument  is  strengthened  instead  of  being  weak- 
ened. Her  wealth,  her  industry,  her  talent,  her  prosperity, 
all  are  so  many  inducements  for  us  to  liberalize  the  system. 
In  short,  sir,  I  would  be  liberal  to  other  countries,  because, 
amongst  other  reasons,  I  feel  that  by  being  so  I  best  consult 
the  interests  of  my  own. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  concluded,  amidst  loud 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  which  were  again  re-echoed 
by  the  silk  manufacturers  in  the  gallery,  with  moving  his  first 
resolution,  viz.  "That  from  and  after  the  25th  of  March 
]  824,  the  several  duties  and  drawbacks  on  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  the  several  sorts  of  silk  hereinafter  men- 
tioned shall  cease  and  determine ;  and  also  that,  from  and 
after  the  5th  of  July  1826,  the  prohibitions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  silk  manufactures  shall  cease  and  determine." 

Mr  Baring  confessed  that  the  impression  made  on  the 
house  by  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  such  as  to  render  it  a  vain  hope  that  anything  which 
he  could  himself  offer  would  remove  it.  He  was,  however, 
satisfied  that  the  proposed  measure  was  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment for  the  country,  and  that  those  who  proposed  it  were 
completely  ruining  the  silk  manufacture  of  England.  They 
would  find  this  out  when  they  had  deprived  thousands  of 
poor  manufacturers  of  their  bread.  All  the  shops  of  London 
would  be  full  of  silk  goods.  The  moment  this  plan  was  pro- 
mulgated, the  object  of  all  who  had  capitals  embarked  in  tlie 
manufacture  would  be  to  disentangle  those  capitals ;  and 
those  who  had  no  capital,  except  their  labour,  would  be  left 
to  struggle  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  to  perish  for  want. 
Mr  Hume  denied  that  the  measure  in  question  was  a  mere 
experiment.  It  proceeded  upon  such  sound  principles,  that 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  success.  The  seve- 
ral resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in, 
founded  thereupon,  which  passed  on  the  25th. 


SECT.  X. MR  HUSKISSON  S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FREE 

TRADE    SYSTEM    ON    THE    SILK    MANUFACTURE IHE  LONDON  PETI- 
TION FOR  FREE  TRADE. FEBRUARY  24,  1826. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Mr  Baring,  on 
presenting  a  petition  from  Taunton  against  the  introduction 
of  French  silks,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  subject  would  un- 
dergo a  discussion  at  an  early  period,  seeing  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals  anticipated  ruin  and  starvation  from 
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the  late  regulations.  He  was  anxious  to  see  whetlier  or  no 
the  house  would  support  ministers  in  their  <iesperat,o  resolu- 
tion. Mr  Huskissou  said,  that  whenever  the  subject  should 
be  brought  forward  in  a  regular  and  formal  manner,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  regulations  which 
had  been  recently  adopted  with  regard  to  the  silk  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  day,  Mr  EUice  moved — "  That  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  examine  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  various  petitions  from  persons  engaged 
in  the  silk  manufacture,  and  to  report  their  opinion  and  ob- 
servations thereon  to  the  house."  In  seconding  the  motion, 
Mr  John  Williams  declared  that  "  he  could  not  allow  the 
existence  of  half  a  million  of  persons  to  be  used  as  an  experi- 
ment in  proving  the  correctness  of  an  abstract  theory.  If  the 
authors  of  this  measure  were  so  convinced  of  their  principle 
that  they  were  prepared  to  make  that  sacrifice  in  carrying  it 
into  execution,  the  strength  of  their  resolution  v/ould,  under 
present  circumstances,  only  prove  the  quality  of  their  hearts. 
A  perfect  metaphysician,  as  Mr  Burke  had  observed,  exceed- 
ed the  devil  in  point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  He  must  look  upon  their  perseverance,  in 
this  case  at  least,  as  a  proof  of  overweening  attention  to  the 
principle  which  they  might  have  adopted,  be  the  application, 
in  experiment  or  result,  either  good  or  bad.  Let  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  and  his  colleagues  take  one  ad- 
monition from  him — the  responsibility  must,  in  any  event, 
remain  with  them.  From  that  responsibility  no  gentleman  or 
set  of  gentlemen  in  that  house  could  relieve  them.  The  bouse 
might  divide  it  with  them  and  lessen  it;  but  the  chief  bur- 
den must  remain  on  their  shoulders.  Such  was  their  fate,  and 
to  it  they  were  bound  by  the  constitution  of  the  country  and 
their  acceptance  of  place  ;  and  answer  they  must  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  result,  however  great  or  little  the  discretion  which 
had  directed  them.  If  the  house  professed  any  community  of 
feeling  with  the  public,  among  whom  there  were  so  many  ac- 
tual sufferers  from  the  existing  evil,  ministers  would  be  alarm- 
ed, and  driven  from  their  purpose  by  the  vote  of  that  night."" 
Mr  Huskisson  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : — 
Sir — Although  the  honourable  member  for  Coventry,  who 
introduced  the  present  motion,  may  be  supposed  to  be  under 
tlio  influence  of  suggestions  and  views  which  have  been  fur- 
nished to  him  by  his  constituents,  and  from  other  sources  out 
of  doors,  I  am,  nevertheless,  ready  to  admit  that  that  circum- 
stance ought  not  to  detract  from  the  weight  which  is  fairly 
due  to  the  honourable  member's  statements  and  argument''  in 
support  of  the  motion  which  he  has  submitted  to  tlie  hciLso. 
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But,  sir,  however  true  this  may  be,  as  far  as  respects  the 
honourable  member  for  Coventry,  the  same  observation  ap- 
pUes  not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  who  has  seconded  the  motion,  and  who,  acting, 
I  must  suppose,  under  the  influence  of  a  connection,  certainly 
not  political,  but  the  more  binding,  perhaps,  as  having  been 
more  recently  formed,  has  thought  proper  to  take  a  wider 
range,  and  to  indulge  in  a  higher  tone  of  declamation ;  or  it 
may  be  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  expectation  of  becoming 
the  colleague  of  the  honourable  mover,  and,  by  his  speech  of 
this  evening,  proposes  to  declare  himself  a  joint  suitor  with 
the  honourable  mover  for  the  future  favours  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Coventry.  Whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  the  hon- 
ourable and  learned  gentleman,  I  confess  that  I  have  listened 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  to  the  speech  which  he  has  just 
delivered. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  that  speech  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  repeatedly  told  us  that  he  was  not  authorized 
to  make  certain  statements — that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  ad- 
mit this  and  to  admit  that.  This,  I  presume,  is  a  mode  of 
expression  in  which  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession  are  wont 
to  indulge,  to  mark  that  they  keep  themselves  within  the  strict 
limits  of  their  briefs,  and  that  the  doctrines  which  they  advo- 
cate are  those  prescribed  to  them  by  their  instructions.  How- 
ever customary  and  proper  such  language  may  be  in  the  courts 
of  law,  it  certainly  sounds  new  and  striking  in  the  mouth  of  a 
member  of  this  house. 

With  regard  to  the  general  tone  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman''8  speech,  the  vehemence  of  his  declamation, 
his  unqualified  censure,  and  his  attempts  at  sarcasm,  I  can, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  assure  the  house,  and  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  I  entertain  no  sentiment  border- 
ing upon  anger,  nor  any  other  feeling  save  one  in  which  I  am 
sure  I  carry  with  me  the  sympathy  and  concurrence  of  all 
those  who  entertain  sound  and  enlightened  views  upon  ques- 
tions of  this  nature — a  feeling  of  surprise  and  regret  at  find- 
ing that  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  launching  forth  his  denunciations  and  invectives  against 
principles  and  measures  which  have  received  the  support  of 
men  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  on  both  sides  of 
this  house  and  throughout  Europe. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  leave  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  to  the  full  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
lights  that  have  so  suddenly  broken  in  upon  him.  I  leave  to 
him,  and  to  his  honourable  friends  around  him,  to  settle  among 
themselves  the  taunts,  the  sneers,  and  the  sarcasms,  which  he 
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has  heaped  upon  their  heads,  as  the  friends  of  those  principles 
•which  are  involved  in  the  present  discussion — principles  which 
it  has  been  their  boast  that  they  were  the  first  to  recommend, 
and  of  which  they  have  uniformly  been  the  most  eager  advo- 
cates in  this  house. 

In  whatever  quarter  the  statements  and  arguments  of  tho 
honourable  member  for  Coventry  may  have  originated,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  serious  and  attentive  consideration  of  the 
house  ;  more  especially  if  derived  from  individuals  now  suf- 
fering distress  from  want  of  employment,  and  who  may  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  that  want  of  employment  has  been 
caused  by  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  house. 
This  circumstance  adds  to  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed 
in  rising  to  address  the  house  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
opposing  the  proposed  inquiry,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  represent- 
ed as  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  it  is  called  for. 

Sir,  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  has, 
indeed,  given  countenance  to  this  unjust  imputation.  He  has 
not  only  chosen  to  assert  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  views 
— he  has  not  scrupled  to  insinuate  that  I  am  without  feel- 
ing for  the  distress  now  prevailing  amongst  the  manufac- 
turing classes.  [Mr  Williams  here  denied  that  he  had  as- 
serted anything  of  the  kind.]  What,  then,  sir,  did  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  mean  by  his  quotation  ? 
To  whom  did  he  mean  to  apply  the  description  of  an  "  insen- 
sible and  hard-hearted  metaphysician  exceeding  the  devil  in 
point  of  malignity  V — I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  house, 
whether  the  language  made  use  of  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  with  reference  to  me,  was  not  such  as  to 
point  to  the  inference  that  I  am  that  metaphysician  lost  to 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  indifferent  to  every  feeling, 
beyond  the  successful  enforcement  of  some  favourite  theory,  at 
whatever  cost  of  pain  and  suffering  to  particular  botlies  of  my 
fellow-creatures  ?  When  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man allows  himself  to  talk  of  "  hard-hearted  metaphysicians 
exceeding  the  devil  in  point  of  malignity,"  it  is  for  him  to  recon- 
cile such  language  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  sentiments  on 
other  occasions  ;  to  explain,  as  he  best  may,  to  those  around 
him,  whether  they  are  included  in  that  insinuation ;  and  it  is 
for  me  to  meet  that  insinuation  (as  far  as  it  was  levelled  at 
me)  with  those  feelings  of  utter  scorn  with  which  I  now  re- 
pel it. 

Still,  sir,  it  sits  heavily  on  ray  mind,  that  any  individual,  or 
any  body  of  individunls,  should  in  any  quarter  bo  impressed 
with  the  notion  th:it  I,  or  any  of  my  right  liouourable  col- 
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leagues,  could  be  capable  of  that  which  has  been  imputed  to 
us  ;  and  it  is  but  perfectly  natural  that  I  should  feel  anxious 
to  shew  that  my  own  conduct,  and  that  of  my  right  honour- 
able friends,  has  not  been  such  as,  in  some  quarters,  it  has 
been  represented  to  be. 

The  honourable  member  for  Coventry,  and  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Lincoln,  have,  by  some  strange  per- 
version, argued  the  whole  case,  as  if  I,  and  those  who  act  with 
me,  were  hastily  and  prematurely  pressing  on  some  new,  and, 
till  this  evening,  unheard-of  measure — as  if  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  that  measure  by  all  the  influence  of  government ; 
instead  of  which  we  have  proposed  nothing,  and  are  lying  upon 
our  oars,  quietly  waiting  for  the  going  into  effect  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  passed  more  than  eighteen  months  ago,  with  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  this  house — an  act  which  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  of  the  enactments  of  which,  all  the 
parties  concerned  were  as  fully  apprised  on  the  day  when 
it  first  passed  this  house  as  they  can  be  at  this  moment. 

In  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Coventry,  of  which  I  do  not  complain,  and  of  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln,  of 
which  I  do  complain,  the  greater  part  of  their  arguments  go  to 
impugn  those  principles  of  commercial  policy  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  parliament,  have  now  prevailed  in  this  country  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years — a  policy  which  has  for  its  object 
gradually  to  unfetter  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  oppressive  prohibitions  and  inconvenient  restric- 
tions which  had  previously  existed,  and  to  give  every  facility 
and  encouragement,  consistent  with  vested  interests,  to  the 
extension  of  the  skill,  the  capital,  and  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England. 

This,  then,  being  the  real  drift  of  the  argument  especially 
brought  forward  by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  it 
is,  with  reference  to  a  much  greater  question  that  I  find 
myself  called  upon  to  consider  the  present  motion.  The  point 
at  issue  is,  not  whether  we  shall  grant  the  committee,  but 
whether  we  shall  re-establish  the  prohibitory  system  ?  If  we 
re-establish  it  in  one  instance,  we  shall  very  soon  be  called 
upon  to  do  so  in  many  others.  If  we  once  tread  back  our 
steps,  we  shall  not  be  able,  in  this  retrograde  motion,  to  stop 
at  that  point  from  which  we  first  set  out ; — we  must  go  fur- 
ther, and,  ere  long,  we  should  have  in  this  country  a  system 
of  commerce  far  more  restrictive  than  that  which  was  in  force 
before  the  late  changes.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  persevere  in  our 
present  course,  I  say  that,  if  we  once  depart  from  it,  we  must 
at  least  be  consistent  in  our  new  career ;   and  that,  to  be  con- 
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eistent,  we  must  impose  restrictions  and  prohibitions  far 
beyond  those  which  have  been  lately  removed. 

The  present  question,  therefore,  is  not  simply  the  motion 
before  the  house — but  neither  more  nor  less  than  whether  a 
restrictive  or  an  enlarged  system  of  commercial  policy  be  the 
best  for  this  country. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  sound  decision  upon  so  important 
a,  subject,  it  behoves  the  house  to  look  back  a  little  to  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  occur- 
rences which  have  materially  contributed  to  those  relaxa- 
tions in  the  restrictive  system,  of  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  complain. 

With  this  view,  I  must  ask  the  permission  of  the  house 
to  call  its  attention  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  house 
in  the  month  of  May  1820,  a  period  which,  like  the  pre- 
sent, was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  public  distress.  The 
petition  is  somewhat  long,  but  I  assure  the  house  that  those 
honourable  members  who  may  favour  me  with  their  attention 
will  be  well  rewarded  by  hearing  sound  principles  laid  down 
in  the  clearest  language,  not  by  philosophers  and  unbending 
theorists — not  by  visionaries  and  hard-hearted  metaphysi- 
cians, with  the  feelings  of  demons  in  their  breasts — but  by 
merchants  and  traders  ;  men  of  the  greatest  practical  expe- 
rience in  all  that  relates  to  commerce.  This  petition,  sir,  is 
a  document  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  house  will  see  how 
decidedly  the  petitioners  maintain  the  principles  upon  which 
his  Majesty's  government  have  acted;  and,  when  I  have 
done  reading  it,  I  am  sure  they  will  admit  that  those  princi- 
ples are  therein  expounded  in  words  far  more  apt  and  for- 
cible than  any  which  I  can  command.  The  petition,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  not  the  exposition  of  any  speculative  doctrine. 
It  conveys  to  the  house  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  city  of  London  ;  the  result  of  their 
daily  observation  of  the  evils  inflicted  upon  the  country  by 
the  unnecessary  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  industry  and 
pursuits.     The  petition  states — 

"  That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  enabling  it  to  import 
the  commodities  for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate, 
capital,  and  industry  of  other  countries  are  best  calculated, 
and  to  export  in  payment  those  articles  for  which  its  own 
situation  is  better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the 
utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  choapost  market  and 
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Belling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his 
individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable,  as  the  best  rule  for 
the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  That  a  policy,  founded  on  these  principles,  would  render 
the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advan 
tages,  and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among 
the  inhabitants  of  each  state. 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  thi» 
has  been,  and  is,  more  or  less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
government  of  this  and  of  every  other  country ;  each  try 
ing  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other  countries,  with 
the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own 
productions;  thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects, 
who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  privations 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  commodities  ;  and  thus  render- 
ing what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefits,  and  of 
harmony  among  states,  a  constantly  recurring  occasion  of 
jealousy  and  hostility. 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective 
or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  every  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions 
a  diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own  productions  ta 
the  same  extent ;  whereas  it  may  be  clearly  shewn  that,  al- 
though the  particular  description  of  production  which  could 
not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition  would  bo 
discouraged,  yet,  as  no  importation  could  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  without  a  corresponding  exportation, 
direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement  for  the 
purpose  of  that  exportation  of  some  other  production  to 
which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited,  thus  affording  . 
at  least  an  equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a 
more  beneficial,  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  house  with  reading  the  whole  of  this 
valuable  document.  (Cries  of  "  Read,  read.")  I  will  then, 
sir,  read  the  whole,  for  it  is  a  most  valuable  document ;  and, 
indeed,  so  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  for  it  is  one  of  a  few,  if 
not  the  only  one,  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  published 
reports  of  our  proceedings. 

*'  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties 
of  our  commercial  code,  it  may  be  proved  that,  while  all  ope- 
rate as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large,  very  few 
are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they 
were  originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  them  to  other  classes. 

"  That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protec- 
tive system,  not  the  least  is,  that  the  artificial  protection  of 
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one  branch  of  industry,  or  source  of  protection  against  foreign 
competition,  is  set  up  as  a  ground  of  claim  by  other  branches 
for  similar  protection ;  so  that,  if  the  reasoning  upon  which 
these  restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  founded  were 
followed  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of  excluding  us 
from  all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever. 

"  And  the  same  strain  of  argument,  which,  with  corre- 
sponding prohibitions  and  protective  duties,  should  exclude  us 
from  foreign  trade,  might  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the 
re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  produc- 
tions (unconnected  with  public  revenue)  among  the  kingdoms 
composing  the  union,  or  among  the  counties  of  the  same 
kingdom. 

"  That  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem at  this  time  is  peculiarly  called  for,  as  it  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  petitioners,  lead  to  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  distress  which  now  so  generally  prevails  is  considerably 
aggravated  by  that  system ;  and  that  some  relief  may  bo 
obtained  by  the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of  the 
restraints  as  may  be  shewn  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no 
compensating  benefit  to  the  public  revenue. 

"  That  a  declaration  against  the  anti-commercial  principles 
of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  more  importance  at  the 
present  juncture,  inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances  of  recent 
occurrence,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  foreign  states 
have  assailed  their  respective  governments  with  applications 
for  further  protective  or  prohibitory  duties  and  regulations, 
urging  the  example  and  authority  of  this  country,  against 
which  they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a  sanction  for 
the  policy  of  such  measures ;  and  certainly,  if  the  reasoning 
upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been  defended  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  will  apply  in  behalf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  states 
against  us— they  insist  upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and 
machinery,  as  we  do  upon  their  comparative  exemption  from 
taxation,  and  with  equal  foundation. 

"  That  nothing  would  more  tend  to  counteract  the  com- 
mercial hostility  of  foreign  states  than  the  adoption  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  more  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
country. 

"  That  although,  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  may 
sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  pro- 
hibitions on  high  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding 
concessions  by  other  states  in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cises  where  the 
desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained ;  our 
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restrictions  would  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capi- 
tal and  industry,  because  other  governments  persisted  in 
pursuing  impolitic  regulations. 

"  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  prove  to  be 
the  most  politic  course  on  such  occasions. 

"  That,  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
this  country  on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  relaxa- 
tion, a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  sound  principle  or  standard  to  which  all  subsequent 
arrangements  might  be  referred,  and  by  the  salutary  influ- 
ence which  a  promulgation  of  such  just  views,  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the 
policy  of  other  states. 

"  That  in  thus  declaring,  as  the  petitioners  do,  their  con- 
viction of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  restrictive  system, 
and  in  desiring  every  practical  relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in 
view  only  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  connected,  or  are  only 
subordinately  so,  with  the  public  revenue ;  as  long  as  the 
necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  the  pe- 
titioners cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the 
customs  to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  un- 
less some  substitute  less  objectionable  be  suggested  ;  but  it  is 
against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade  not  essential  to 
the  revenue,  against  all  duties  merely  protective  from  foreign 
competition,  and  against  the  excess  of  such  duties  as  are 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  partly  for  that  of  pro- 
tection, that  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament ;  the  petitioners  there- 
fore humbly  pray  that  the  house  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
be  calculated  to  give  greater  freedom  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  state." 

It  will  be  clear  to  all  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
attend  to  the  very  able  document  which  1  have  just  read,  that 
it  embraces  all  the  great  principles  of  commercial  policy  upon 
which  parhament  has  since  legislated 

Why  do  I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  this  petition  ?  For  the 
purpose  of  shewing — first,  that  if  the  government  have  pur- 
sued this  course,  we  have  done  so,  not  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  visionaries  and  theorists,  but  of  practical  men  of 
business ;  secondly,  that  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London 
(the  great  mart  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  country) 
felt  convinced,  in  1820,  that  the  distress  of  that  period  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  narrow  and  short-sighted  system 
of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  then  prevailed;  and 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  alleviation,  if  not  the  cure  of  that 
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distress  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  removal  of  those  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions. 

And,  because  we  have  followed  up,  cautiously  and  circum- 
spectly, the  recommendations  of  the  mercantile  community, 
are  we  to  be  told,  by  men  who  know  nothing  of  commerce, 
that  we  are  unfeeling  projectors  and  metaphysicians,  insen- 
sible to  the  wants  and  the  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures  ? 
If  this  be  a  just  charge  against  us,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  parties  who  could  sign,  or  of  the  member  who  could  pre- 
sent, such  a  petition  as  this  ?  This  morning  I  took  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  names  of  the  merchants  who  signed  it,  and  the 
first  signature  I  read  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  that  class  in  the  city  of  London ;  a  gentleman  who  was 
many  years  ago  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  is  now 
one  of  the  directors  of  that  establishment,  and  who  was,  for 
a  long  time,  a  valuable  member  of  this  house ;  a  gentleman 
who,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  practical  man,  and 
one  whose  conduct  in  private  life  would  protect  him  (if  any 
man  can  be  protected  by  his  conduct)  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  a  "  wild  and  unfeeling  theorist" — a  "  hard-hearted  metar 
physician" — "  alike  indifferent  to  the  wants  and  the  miseries 
of  his  fellow-creatures" — I  mean  Mr  Samuel  Thornton.  And 
besides  his  name,  the  list  contains  the  names  of  others,  who, 
like  him,  have  been  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  of 
several  who  are  now  in  the  direction  of  that  establishment ; 
and  of  many  who  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  offer  this  petition 
to  the  house  in  the  way  of  an  apology  for  myself  and  my  right 
honourable  colleagues — in  the  way  of  extenuation  of  anything 
which  we  may  have  done  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member  for  Lincoln.  Sir,  I  think  now,  as  I 
have  always  thought,  that  our  measures  require  no  apology. 
I  believe  now,  as  I  have  always  believed,  that  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  I  say  now, 
as  I  have  always  said,  that  those  who,  either  by  their  speeches 
in  parliament,  or  the  exertions  of  their  talents  out  of  it,  have 
contributed  to  bring  the  people  of  England  to  look  with  an 
eye  of  favour  on  the  principles  recommended  in  this  petition, 
have  done  themselves  the  greatest  honour,  and  the  country  an 
essential  benefit. 

If,  however,  I  refrain  from  troubling  the  house  with  apolo- 
gies, where  I  feel  that  they  are  not  required,  neither  do  1  wish 
to  claim  for  his  Majesty''s  government  any  participation  in  the 
merit  of  these  measures  beyond  what  really  belongs  to  us. 
By  a  reference  to  many  other  petitions  and  proceedings  of  a 
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like  nature  with  those  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  I 
could  shew  that,  in  all  these  matters,  the  first  impulse  was 
not  given  by  the  government.  We  claim  for  ourselves  no  such 
credit.  The  changes  hitherto  made  have  been  the  result  of 
public  opinion,  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  practical 
men,  and  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  and  inquiries  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.  We  did  not  create  that  opinion ; 
we  did  not  anticipate  it ;  we  did  not  even  act  upon  it,  until  it 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  manifested.  And  in  what  we  have 
done,  we  have  not  exceeded  the  sober  limits  prescribed  by 
the  authority  of  those  who,  by  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their 
lives,  were  most  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  But 
when  that  judgment  was  pronounced  and  recorded,  it  was  our 
duty  to  act  upon  it.  From  those  who  fill  responsible  situa- 
tions, the  country  has  a  right  to  expect,  not  that  they  should 
be  slow  of  conviction  to  important  truths  in  matters  of  politi- 
cal economy,  but  that  they  should  be  cautious  in  deliberating, 
before  they  attempt  to  give  them  a  practical  application.  The 
goad  which  is  used  to  give  increased  impetus  to  the  machine, 
is  an  instrument  more  properly  placed  in  other  hands  :  the  care 
of  government  should  rather  be  to  regulate  the  drag,  so  as  not 
to  check  the  advance,  but  to  maintain  a  safe  and  steady  pro- 
gress towards  improvement. 

Has  this  been  the  principle  of  our  policy  on  the  subject  now 
under  consideration  ?  Before  1  sit  down,  I  think  I  shall  prove, 
sir,  that  the  system  upon  which  his  Majesty ''s  government 
have  acted  has  uniformly  been  guided  by  that  principle. 
Nef^d  I  remind  the  house  how  frequently,  and  with  what  as- 
perity, we  have  been  charged  from  the  opposite  benches  with 
reluctance  and  tardiness  in  carrying  into  execution  those 
principles  of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  policy,  in  matters  of 
commerce,  upon  which  all  parties  were  said  to  be  agreed.  Year 
after  year  have  we  been  urged,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
out  of  doors,  and  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  honourable 
members  within,  to  adopt  the  very  measures  against  which  a 
senseless  clamour  is  now  attempted  to  be  excited. 

Who  were  the  first  and  the  most  earnest  in  suggesting  these 
measures — aye,  and  in  wishing  to  push  them  to  extremes 
— but  some  of  those  very  persons  whom  we  now  find 
arrayed  against  us,  and  against  those  principles  which  they 
formerly  supported  ?  By  whom  was  the  petition  which  I  have 
just  read  to  the  house  presented  ?  By  whom  was  the  prayer 
of  it  advocated  ? 

After  great  note  of  preparation — after  a  formal  notice  of 
what  was  about  to  come — this  petition,  sir,  was  brought 
down,  on  the  8th  of  May  1820,  by  the  honourable  member 
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for  Taunton,*  whom  I  now  see  in  his  place.  He  it  was  sir, 
who  introduced  it  to  the  attention  of  the  house,  in  a  long,  but 
able  and  elaborate  speech ;  too  long  to  be  read  by  me  now, 
as  I  have  read  the  petition ;  although  by  so  doing  I  should 
add  a  most  luminous  commentary  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
of  that  petition,  and  should  best  shew  by  what  force  of  argu- 
ment and  weight  of  authority  the  honourable  member  then 
contended  for  those  measures  which  the  house  is  now  called 
upon  to  condemn,  and  in  which  condemnation  he  himself 
appears  disposed  to  concur. 

After  mentioning  the  petition,  and  the  great  respectability 
of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  signed  ;  and  after  regret- 
ting that  "there  was  in  the  then  circumstances  of  public 
embarrassment  much  to  which  no  remedy  could  be  applied, 
at  least  no  parliamentary  remedy,"  the  honourable  gentleman 
went  on  to  say  that  "  the  first  desideratum  was  such  security 
and  tranquillity  in  the  country  as  would  enable  the  possessor 
of  capital  to  employ  it  without  apprehension." 

The  house  will  recollect,  that  the  period  at  which  this 
petition  was  laid  upon  our  ta,ble  was  one  of  great  public  dis- 
tress ;  and,  in  that  respect,  it  but  too  much  resembled  the 
present  time.  Now,  however,  though  the  country  is  again 
visited  with  pecuniary  pressure,  and  though  the  labouring 
classes  (many  of  them)  are  suffering  great  privations  from  the 
want  of  employment,  I  feel  confident  that  we  shall  not  witness 
the  same  danger  to  property,  or  the  same  disposition  to  vio- 
lence, which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. I  feel  confident  that  the  unfortunate  individuals  who, 
in  1820,  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by  unprincipled  agi- 
tators, will  recollect  how  much  their  sufferings  were  increased 
by  listening  to  pernicious  counsels — counsels  which  may  pro- 
long and  aggravate,  but  which  can  in  no  case  abridge  or  relieve 
their  privations — and  that  they  will  not  a  second  time  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  those  who  would  lead  them  on  to  their  destruc- 
tion. I  trust  they  will  so  conduct  themselves  under  their  pre- 
sent difficulties,  as  to  conciliate  the  regard  and  sympathy  of 
every  other  class,  and  to  excite  in  the  bosoms  of  those  from 
whom  alone  they  can  expect  assistance  no  other  feelings  than 
those  of  kindness  and  benevolence. 

Sir,  after  "  security  and  tranquillity,"  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Taunton  proceeded  to  say  that  "  the  second  desidera- 
tum was  as  great  a  freedom  of  trade  as  was  compatible  with 
other  and  important  considerations.""  In  the  opinion  of  the 
honourable  member,  at  that  time,  a  free  trade  was  the  very 
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essence  of  commercial  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  he  pressed 
us  to  adopt,  all  at  once,  the  system  which  we  have  since  grar 
dually  introduced. 

The  honourable  member  then  proceeded,  as  he  has  since 
done  upon  several  occasions,  and  done,  indeed,  this  session,  to 
tax  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, (who  then  filled  the  situation  which  I  now  hold,)  and 
the  other  members  of  his  Majesty's  government,  with  apathy, 
and  a  total  indifference  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  "  So  far  were  they,"  said  the  honourable 
member,  "  from  being  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  some  exer- 
tion, that  they  went  on,  from  year  to  year,  trusting  that  the 
next  year  would  be  spontaneously  productive  of  some  favour* 
able  change,  and,  apparently,  with  very  indistinct  notions  of 
what  the  real  condition  of  the  country  was.  Whenever  a 
question  arose  between  two  classes  of  the  community,  govern- 
ment, without  seeming  to  have  any  opinion  of  their  own,  stood 
by  until  they  ascertained  which  party  could  give  them  the 
most  effectual  support.  If  the  house  looked  back  to  an  ear- 
lier period  of  those  which  were  still  our  own  times,  they  would 
behold  a  different  picture  ;  they  would  find  Mr  Pitt  engaged 
in  framing  a  commercial  treaty,  and,  amidst  difficulties  of 
every  description,  boldly  taking  whatever  steps  appeared  to 
him  to  be  best  calculated  to  advance  our  commercial  prosper- 
ity. He  wished  that  he  could  see  a  little  of  the  same  spirit 
in  the  present  day  ;  but  instead  of  that,  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters were  balancing  one  party  against  another,  and  trying 
how  they  could  keep  their  places  from  year  to  year,  neglecting, 
in  the  meanwhile,  all  those  great  commercial  and  national 
questions  to  which  their  most  lively  attention  ought  to  be 
directed." 

The  honourable  member  for  Taunton  then  went  on  to  say— 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him — that  "the  first  doctrine 
which  the  petitioners  wished  to  combat  was  that  fallacious 
one  which  had  of  late  years  arisen,  that  this  country  ought  to 
subsist  on  its  own  produce ;  that  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of 
every  country  to  raise  within  itself  the  produce  requisite  for 
its  consumption.'"  "  It  was  really  absurd  to  contend,"  conti- 
nued the  honourable  member,  "  that  if  a  country,  by  selling 
any  article  of  manufacture,  could  purchase  the  produce  which 
it  might  require,  at  one-half  the  expense  at  which  that  pro- 
duce could  be  raised,  it  should  nevertheless  be  precluded  from 
doing  so." 

This  is  unquestionably  sound  doctrine,  and  I  readily  admit 
it.  But  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  which  ia 
now  maintained  by  great  authorities  out  of  doors,  aa  that 
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which  ought  .to  be  the  rule  ol  our  commercial  policy  ?  Accord- 
ing to  these  authorities,  to  which  we  have  now  to  add  that  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  seconder  of  the  present  motion, 
prohibition  is  the  only  effectual  protection  to  trade ;  duties 
must  be  unavailing  for  this  purpose,  because  the  influence 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  price  of  labour,  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, and  other  circumstances,  are  constantly  varying  in 
different  countries,  and,  consequently,  the  scale  of  pro- 
tection would  require  to  be  varied  from  month  to  month. 
But  what  is  the  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
exclusive  system  ?  Can  it  be  other  than  this — that  all  in- 
terchange of  their  respective  commodities,  between  different 
countries  of  the  world,  is  a  source  of  evil  to  the  one  or  the 
other  ? — that  each  country  must  shut  itself  up  within  itself, 
making  the  most  of  its  own  resources,  refusing  all  commerce 
with  any  other  country,  barbarously  content  to  suffer  wants 
which  this  commerce  might  easily  supply,  and  to  waste  its  own 
superfluous  productions  at  home,  because,  to  exchange  them 
for  the  superfluities  of  that  other  country,  instead  of  being  an 
exclusive  advantage  to  either  party,  would  afford  an  equiva- 
lent benefit  to  both.  This  is  the  short  theory  of  prohibitions, 
which  these  sago  declaimers  against  all  theory  are  so 
anxious  to  recommend  to  the  practical  merchants  of  this 
country. 

But  if  this  system  be  wise  and  just  in  itself — if,  for  the  rea- 
sons alleged  in  its  support,  it  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  British  industry,  let  us  see  to  what  it  leads.  Can 
this  country  command  labour  on  the  same  terms  as  Ire- 
land ?  Is  the  scale  of  taxation  the  same  ?  Are  the  poor 
rates  the  same  in  the  two  countries?  Is  there  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  which,  more  than  Ireland,  differs  from  Great 
Britain  in  these  and  many  other  particulars  affecting  their 
commercial  relations  ?  Does  it  not  follow  that,  if  we  admit 
the  system  of  prohibitions  now  recommended  to  us  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln,  we  must  pro- 
hibit all  commercial  intercourse  with  Ireland — we  must 
revive  those  laws  which  forbade  the  manufactures,  and  re- 
pelled the  productions  of  her  soil — we  must  sacrifice  the 
mutual  benefits  which  both  parts  of  the  empire  now  derive 
from  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse — we  must  again 
revert  to  the  prejudices  of  our  ancestors  ? 

And  for  what  ? — because,  from  prejudices  certainly  less  par- 
donable, if  not  from  motives  less  sincere,  than  those  of  our 
ancestors,  a  senseless  clamour  has  recently  been  raised  against 
the  present  system  of  our  commercial  policy.  I  have  no  desire 
to  disturb  the  partisans  of  the  opposite  system  in  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  their  favourite  theory.  All  I  ask  of  them  is  a  similar 
forbearance  towards  us.  Let  each  system  he  fully  and  fairly 
tried.  For  the  sake  of  freedom  of  trade  and  industry,  and  for 
the  sake  of  England,  let  England  be  the  field  of  trial  for  our 
system.  For  the  sake  of  prohibition  and  monopoly,  let  the 
system  of  our  adversaries  also  be  fairly  tried  ; — only  Jet  the 
trial  be  made  upon  some  other  country. 

But  can  prohibition  ever  be  tried  under  circumstances  of 
greater  favour  than  it  now  experiences  in  Spain  ?  In  that 
flourishing  country  prohibition  has  been  carried  to  the  very 
extreme.  There,  restriction  has  been  added  to  restriction — 
there,  all  the  fruits  of  that  beautiful  system  are  to  be  seen, 
not  yet,  perhaps,  in  full  maturity,  but  sufficiently  mature  to 
enable  every  one  to  judge  of  their  qualities.  Spain  is  the  best 
sample  of  the  prohibitory  system  ;  the  most  perfect  model  of 
fallen  greatness  and  of  internal  misery,  of  which  modern  civil- 
ization affords  an  example — an  example  to  be  traced,  not  only 
in  the  annihilation  of  her  commerce  and  maritime  power,  but 
in  her  scanty  revenue,  in  her  bankrupt  resources,  in  the 
wretchedness  of  her  population,  and  in  her  utter  insignificance 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  The  commercial  policy 
of  Spain  is  simply  this — to  admit  nothing  from  other  countries 
except  what  the  smuggler  brings  in.  And  the  commercial 
wisdom  of  the  honourable  and  learned  seconder  of  the  present 
motion  is  equal  to  that  of  Spain. 

I  must  now  beg  of  the  house  to  indulge  me  for  a  little,  while 
I  endeavour  to  go  through  the  detail  of  the  specific  measures 
recommended  in  the  speech  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Taunton  on  presenting  the  London  petition.  It  will  be  perceived 
how  false  and  unfounded  are  all  those  clamours  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  me  and  my  right  honourable  colleagues,  for 
having  unnecessarily  made  those  alterations  in  our  system  of 
commercial  policy  which,  if  I  am  to  believe  certain  gentlemen, 
have  plunged  this  country  into  misery  and  ruin. 

The  honourable  member  for  Taunton,  who  is  so  great  a 
practical  authority — the  greatest,  perhaps,  this  country  affords 
— did  not  content  himself  in  his  speech  with  stating  general 
principles.  He  referred  to  details ;  and,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, he  proposed  measures  of  relief  of  a  specific  and  par- 
ticular nature.  These  propositions  the  house,  I  hope,  will 
permit  me  to  go  over,  one  by  one,  in  order  to  shew  that  his 
Majesty''s  government  have  not  been  wanting  in  attention  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London,  nor 
backward  in  adopting  their  remedies,  and  recommending  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 

The  first  measure  pointed  out,  upon  that  occasion,  and 
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recomraecded  in  the  warmest  terms  to  the  attention  of  his 
Majesty ""s  ministers  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  was  an 
"  alteration  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  wool/*  What 
"  can  be  so  absurd,""  said  the  honourable  member,  "  as  a  tax  on 
*'  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures  V  Accordingly,  he 
urged  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  dyeing  drugs,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  used  in  the 
great  manufactures  of  this  country.  What,  at  that  time,  was 
our  answer  to  this  proposition  ?  why,  this — "  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  take  off  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool 
provided  you  will  consent  to  allow  the  free  exportation  of 
British  wool."" — "  No,"'"'  said  the  woollen  manufacturers,  "  take 
off  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  if  you  please,  but  keep  in  force 
the  law  which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  British  wool  from 
this  country."*'  To  this  proposal  we  would  not  agree.  We 
could  not,  upon  any  principle  of  justice,  open  our  markets  to 
an  untaxed  article  of  foreign  growth,  unless  the  manufacturer 
would  concede  his  monopoly  over  the  like  article  of  our  own 
growth.  After  years  and  years  of  struggle  and  conflict,  wo 
at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  our  opponents  that  the  duty 
on  foreign  wool  might  be  taken  off  and  the  prohibition  to 
export  British  wool  be  repealed  without  endangering  their 
interests. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  ruin  that  was 
so  confidently  predicted  I  I  own  I  am  more  and  more  distrust- 
ful of  the  predictions  of  these  practical  authorities.  Instead 
of  our  manufacturers  being  ruined — instead  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  assurances  that  all  the  British  wool  would  be  exported 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  our  manufacturers,  and  that  from 
their  destruction  the  foreign  wool  would  no  longer  be  wanted 
in  this  country — what  has  been  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  ? 
Why,  that  since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  export, 
we  have  sent  abroad  the  amazing  quantity  of  100,000  lbs. 
weight  of  British  wool ;  while  of  foreign  wool  we  have  im- 
ported no  less  a  quantity  than  40,000,000  lbs.  weight.  This, 
sir,  is  not  speculation.  It  is  practice  and  result  against  specu- 
lation. We  removed  the  restrictive  and  prohibitory  duties, 
and  the  consequences  were,  that  we  imported  an  excess  of  the 
foreign  raw  material,  while  we  exported,  comparatively,  none 
of  native  growth;  because  we  have  a  better  market  for  it 
at  home.  Good  or  bad,  therefore,  the  first  measure  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  by  the 
honourable  member  has  been  carried  into  complete  effect. 

The  second  measure  proposed  for  our  adoption  by  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Taunton,  was  a  general  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws,  witli  a  view  to  their  simplification.     The  hon- 
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curable  member  stated — and  he  stated  truly — that  those  laws 
were  so  numerous,  so  complicated,  and  so  contradictory,  that 
mercantile  men  could  not  understand  them — that  they  were  at 
once  a  great  impediment  to  trade,  and  a  source  of  vexation 
and  oppression  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  it — that  no  man, how- 
ever innocent  his  intention,  could  escape  their  penalties  ;  that, 
therefore,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  simplify  and  consolidate  them. 

The  task  was  one  of  great  magnitude  and  difficulty ;  but 
we  did  not  shrink  from  it.  Mr  right  honourable  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject ;  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  we 
never  could  have  succeeded  in  our  undertaking  without  the 
assistance  of  an  official  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
customs — a  gentleman*  of  the  most  unwearied  diligence,  and 
who  is  entitled,  for  his  persevering  exertions,  and  the  benefit 
he  has  conferred  on  the  commercial  world,  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  country.  Of  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking the  house  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  when  I  state  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  statutes  relative  to  the 
customs  alone  to  wade  through ;  independently  of  the  numer- 
ous enactments  concerning  smuggling,  warehousing,  the  plant- 
ations, &c.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  we  had  innu- 
merable difficulties  to  encounter  and  battles  without  end  to 
fight.  And  now,  sir,  in  one  little  volume,-|-  which  I  hold  in 
ray  hand,  are  comprised  all  the  laws  at  present  in  existence 
on  the  subject  of  the  management  and  the  revenue  of  the  cus- 
toms, of  navigation,  of  smuggling,  of  warehousing,  and  of  our 
colonial  trade,  compressed  in  so  clear  and  yet  so  comprehen- 
sive a  manner,  that  no  man  can  possibly  mistake  the  meaning 
or  the  application  of  them.  I  do  not  say  this  to  boast  of  the 
successful  result  of  our  labours.  It  was  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  do  what  it  has  done.  I  only  adduce  it  to  shew  that 
this,  the  second  recommendation  of  the  honourable  member, 
as  the  organ  of  the  commercial  world,  has  not  been  disre- 
garded. 

Then  comes  the  third  recommendation  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Taunton  ;  namely,  that  we  should  do  away  with 
prohibitions  altogether,  and  substitute,  in  all  cases,  protecting 
for  prohibitory  duties.  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  a  short  ex- 
tract from  what  I  consider  a  very  accurate  report  of  this  part 
of  the   honourable  member's  speech,      "  Another  desirable 
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step,"*  said  he,  "  would  be  to  do  away  totally  prohibitions  as 
much  as  possible."  To  be  sure,  sir,  it  may  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile "  totally"  and  "  as  much  as  possible  ;"  but  1  have  no 
doubt  the  honourable  member's  meaning  was  to  express  his 
thorough  detestation  of  the  prohibitory  principle.  "  Where," 
he  continues,  "  protection  for  particular  manufactures  is  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  duty, 
and  not  in  that  of  prohibition.  Prohibitions  had,  no  doubt, 
seriously  injured  the  revenue,  by  the  encouragement  which 
they  gave  to  smuggling.  The  customs  had  fallen  off  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  He  was  sure 
that  a  good  deal  of  that  defalcation  might  be  ascribed  to  pro- 
hibitions." 

I  intreat  the  house  to  attend  to  what  follows  in  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  member : — "  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  any  prohibition  would  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  articles  which  were  in  demand.  The  fact  was, 
that,  at  an  advance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  all 
light  prohibited  articles  might  be  had  at  our  doors.  Ho 
would  not  say  which  sex  was  most  to  blame,  but  such  was  the 
fact."  Now,  here  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  practical  man, 
who  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  after  collecting  the  best  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject,  during  his  repeated  visits  to  Paris. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  honourable  member 
had  silk,  and  nothing  but  silk,  in  his  view,  at  the  time  when 
he  made  these  allusions.  The  honourable  member  has  long 
been  a  professor  of  those  docti'ines  which  he  now  reprobates 
me  for  upholding  as  much  as  he  then  censured  the  govern- 
ment for  not  more  readily  adopting.  Even  in  the  year  1817, 
also  a  period  of  distress,  I  find  the  honourable  member  declar- 
ing to  the  house  that,  "in  the  article  of  silk,  smuggling  was 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  a  proof  of  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  although  silks  were  in  much  greater 
use  now  than  formerly,  yet  that  the  British  manufacturer  wns 
ruined."  So  that  it  appears,  sir,  that  in  the  year  1817,  the  silk 
manufacture,  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  present 
day,  can  only  flourish  under  a  system  of  prohibition,  was,  in 
that  year  in  a  state  of  ruin,  owing  to  prohibition. 

The  stagnation  and  embarrassment  of  1816  and  181 7  were 
followed  by  a  state  of  unusual  commercial  activity.  In  like 
manner  the  depression  of  1822  and  1823  terminated  in  the 
extraordinary  spirit  of  speculation,  which  marked  the  au- 
tumn of  1824  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825.  It  is 
not  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion  to  compare  these  two 
periods,  each  commencing  with  commercial  distress,  and  each 
ending  in  over  trading — each  marked,  in  its  first  stage,  by  a 
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p-eat  contraction  of  our  paper  circulation,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  and, 
in  its  second,  by  a  great  expansion  of  our  circulating  credit, 
and  by  the  re-exportation  of  most  of  the  gold  which  the  bank 
had  previously  accumulated.  This  comparison,  whilst  it  con- 
nects itself  with  the  question  now  under  our  immediate  consi- 
deration, is  calculated  to  throw  some  hght  on  the  equally 
important  question  of  the  currency,  which  at  this  moment 
occupies  so  much  of  the  attention  of  parliament  and  of  the 
country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  "  the  bank,"  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1819,  "  possessed 
a  larger  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  than  they 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  at  any  former  period  since  their 
establishment.^'  With  this  accumulation,  they  gave  notice  of 
a  partial  resumption  of  cash  payments,  engaging  to  pay  in 
gold  all  notes  under  L.5.  From  the  beginning  of  1817  till 
the  month  of  July  in  that  year,  the  whole  demand  for  gold 
coin,  under  this  notice,  did  not  exceed  L. 38,000 ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  augmentation  of  bank  paper  in 
August  1817,  (exceeding,  by  upwards  of  three  millions,  the 
amount  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  preceding  year,)  and 
of  a  like  augmentation  of  country  paper,  the  foreign  exchanges 
were  turned  against  this  country,  and  from  that  moment  the 
gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  bank  with  much  greater  rapi- 
dity. In  the  course  of  the  following  eighteen  months  many 
milHons  of  coin  were  thus  put  into  circulation,  without  any 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes ;  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  millions,  as  soon  as 
they  were  taken  from  the  bank,  were  sent  to  France,  and 
other  parts  of  tho  continent,  till  the  treasure  of  the  bank  was 
very  nmch  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  1819  ;  and  then  the 
amount  of  their  notes  was  again  contracted.  This  contrac- 
tion was  followed  by  a  great  depression  of  commerce  and  of 
prices  in  the  subsequent  years.  During  this  depression,  the 
government  were  frequently  called  upon,  as  they  are  now 
called  upon,  to  give  relief,  by  an  issue  of  commercial  exche- 
quer bills;  but  our  first  object  then  was  permanently  to 
restore,  as  our  first  object  now  is  effectually  to  secure,  a  sys- 
tem of  cash  payments,  the  success  of  which  might  have  been 
endangered  by  this  mode  of  relief.  So  much  for  the  first 
period,  as  far  as  relates  to  our  currency. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  second  period — 1822,  1823,  and  a 
part  of  1824 — the  bank  again  accumulated  an  amount  of  gold 
greater  even  than  what  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  1817. 
Between  September  1824  and  November  1825,  that  gold  was 
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again  taken  out  of  the  bank,  under  all  the  like  circumstances 
of  the  foreign  exchanges  being  against  this  country,  and  with 
the  like  results  as  had  occurred  in  1818.  Again,  notwith- 
standing the  issue  of  so  many  millions  of  coin,  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  and  of  country  paper  was  increased.  Again,  these 
millions  so  issued  were,  for  the  greatest  part  exported :  and 
again,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  the  bank  was  driven  to  take  pre- 
cautions, by  contracting  its  circulation,  in  order  to  protect  its 
remaining  treasure.  What  has  since  occurred  is  known  and 
felt  by  all. 

So  much  for  the  currency ;  now  for  the  trade. 
In  1816  and  1817,  during  the  first  absorption  of  treasure  by 
the  bank,  the  amount  of  silk  imported  was,  upon  the  average 
of  the  two  years,  1,150,807  lbs. ;  in  1818,  during  the  first 
flight  of  our  coin  to  the  continent,  that  importation  was  raisod 
to  2,101,618  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  81  per  cent.  Of  sheep's 
wool,  the  average  importation  of  the  first  two  years  was 
11,416,853  lbs,;  in  the  year  1818  alone  the  quantity  was 
26,405,486  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  130  per  cent.  Of  cotton 
wool,  the  average  of  the  t>vo  first  years  was  423,580  bales ; 
the  amount  in  1818  was  660,580  bales,  being  an  increase  of 
57  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  import  of  the  same  articles  in  the 
years  1823  and  1824  with  the  import  of  1825.  It  will  turn 
out  as  follows: — Silk,  average  import  of  1823  and  1824, 
2,780,600  lbs. :— import  of  1825,  4,231,673  lbs.,  being  an  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  Sheep's  wool,  average 
import  of  1823  and  1824,  19,225,306  lbs. :— import  of  1825, 
38,705,682  lbs.,  being  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  100  per 
cent.  Cotton  wool,  average  import  of  1823  and  1824, 
167,120,065  lbs. :— import  of  1825,  222,457,616  lbs,,  being 
an  increase  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. 

I  will  not  go  more  at  length  into  this  subject.  It  would 
lead  me  too  far  away  from  other  topics  growing  more  imme- 
diately out  of  this  debate,  to  which  I  have  still  to  advert ; 
but  I  have  said  enough  to  point  out,  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  these  matters,  the  intimate  relation  that  exists 
between  our  currency  and  our  trade  ;  to  shew  in  what  manner 
the  expansion  of  our  paper  circulation,  combined  with  an 
unfavourable  foreign  exchange,  leads  to  overtrading,  till  over- 
trading again  forces  a  contraction  of  the  currency  :  thus  pro- 
ducing those  alternations  of  extravagant  excitement  and  of 
fearful  depression,  which  this  country  has  so  often  expe- 
rienced of  late  years ;  alternations,  of  which  the  consequences 
are  at  once  so  dangerous  to  men  of  capital,  so  distressing  to 
the  labourers  who  depend  for  employment  on  that  capital, 
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and  so  subversive  of  those  principles  of  security  to  property 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  every  commercial  state  must  ulti- 
mately rest. 

The  immediate  inference  which  I  draw  from  this  compa- 
rison is,  that  the  present  stagnation  in  the  silk  trade  is  more 
produced  by  the  late  alternation  than  by  any  effect  of  the 
law  which  will  come  into  operation  next  July. 

To  return,  sir,  to  the  speech  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Taunton.  The  fourth  point  to  which  he  called  the  attention 
of  government  was  the  state  of  the  navigation  laws.  The 
change  which  the  honourable  member  recommended  would, 
in  fact,  have  amounted  to  the  total  repeal  of  those  laws. 
He  thought  "  that  no  restriction  ought  to  be  held  on  foreign 
-ships  importing  into  this  country,  whether  the  produce  was 
of  their  own  or  any  other  country."  Accustomed  to  look  on 
these  laws  as  the  prop  of  our  maritime  power,  and  to  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  any  encroachment  upon  them,  we  could 
not  consent  to  this  sweeping  principle  of  innovation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  professed  ourselves  ready  to  inquire  how  far 
some  of  their  regulations,  inconvenient  for  trade,  might  be 
dispensed  with,  without  prejudice  to  the  higher  political  ob- 
jects for  which  those  laws  were  originally  enacted.  This 
inquiry  was  gone  into  with  great  care  by  a  committee,  over 
the  labours  of  which,  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  master 
of  the  Mint,  presided  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that,  by  his 
zeal  and  diligence,  several  measures  have  been  introduced  to 
the  house,  which  have  led  to  a  relaxation  in  those  laws, 
highly  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  in  no 
way  injurious  to  our  strength  as  a  maritime  power.  But  the 
principle  of  those  laws  is  still  retained.  In  this  instance, 
certainly,  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  all  the  lengths  recom- 
mended by  the  practical  men ;  but,  be  it  recollected  that  the 
charge  against  which  I  am  now  upon  my  defence  is  that  we- 
are  theorists. 

The  fifth  point  which  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Taunton  was  the  removal  of  the 
transit  duties  on  German  linens,  and  some  other  articles 
of  foreign  produce.  At  the  very  time  that  the  honourable 
member  was  pressing  for  this  removal  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  sensible  of  the  im- 
policy of  these  restrictions,  and  that  they  were  desirous,  not 
only  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  also  to  revise  the  whole  system 
of  bounties  and  drawbacks.  But  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  complication  of  interests  and  the  difficulty  of  detail  which 
we  had  to  encounter  in  every  stage  of  this  undertaking.     He 
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could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  prejudices  by  which  this  system 
was  upheld.  For  the  abatement  of  those  prejudices,  we 
thought  it  more  safe  and  more  expedient  to  trust  to  the 
influence  of  time  and  reason,  than,  at  all  hazards,  to  encounter 
them  at  once  by  an  act  of  power.  This  was  our  theory  in 
1820 ;  and  I  am  now  happy  to  add  that,  by  adhering  to  it, 
we  have  been  completely  successful.  The  transit  duties  have 
been  all  removed ;  and  the  system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks 
has  undergone  an  entire  revision,  and  been  remodelled  on  an 
improved  plan. 

To  come  to  the  sixth  recommendation  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Taunton.  He  told  us  that  "  it  was  of  import- 
ance that  we  should  alter  our  commercial  regulations  with 
respect  to  France.  It  was  desirable,"  added  he,  "  that  re- 
strictive regulations  between  the  trade  of  England  and  France 
should  be  removed  ;  but  to  do  so  we  must  begin  at  home. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  a  negotiation  for  a  commercial 
intercourse  while  we  kept  our  ports  shut  against  them.  Let 
it  be  considered  that  it  was  not  by  a  restrictive  system  that 
this  country  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  such  a  system  was  a  bar  to  that  greatness. 
It  was  necessary  also  to  remove  an  impression  which  our  sys- 
tem of  commerce  had  made  abroad.  We  were  looked  up  to 
as  the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world  ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  believed  that  we  had  adopted  our  restrictive  or 
protecting  system  from  a  conviction  of  its  beneficial  effects 
on  our  commerce.  This  impression  it  was  our  interest  as  well 
as  our  duty  to  remove,  by  altering  our  commercial  regulations 
with  foreign  powers." 

This  advice  of  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton  his 
Majesty's  government  have  also  attended  to.  What  have 
we  done  in  this  case  ?  We  have  "  begun  at  home."  We 
have  set  an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  We 
have  put  an  end  to  the  restrictive  system  affecting  France, 
as  far  as  we  could  put  an  end  to  it.  And  we  have  invited 
France  to  follow  in  our  track,  by  doing  away  with  the  ob- 
stacles existing  on  her  part  to  a  greater  freedom  of  trade. 
France  has  taken  a  first  step  towards  placing  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  upon  a  footing  of  greater  facility. 
This  is  a  practical  approximation  on  her  part  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  more  enlarged  system  of  commerce — a  principle 
equally  recognised  by  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and 
the  most  leading  merchants  of  that  country — a  principle  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  its  way  in  France,  as  it  has  made  its  way 
in  this  country,  by  discussion  and  inquiry,  and  which,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  it  gains  ground,  will  confer  advantages  upon  France, 
and,  by  her  and  our  example,  furnish  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
test  of  the  world. 

As  I  have  adverted  to  this  subject,  I  will  beg  leave  to  say 
one  word  as  to  the  convention  of  navigation  recently  con- 
cluded between  the  two  countries,  upon  which  a  misconcep- 
tion appears  to  have  gone  abroad.  I  allude  to  the  decree 
of  the  French  government  against  the  introduction  of  the 
produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  through  this  country 
into  France  for  home  consumption.  The  regulation  of  this 
decree  has  been  mistakenly  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  sti- 
pulation under  the  convention.  This  I  beg  leave  to  deny. 
The  decree  is  an  act  of  the  French  government,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  convention.  It  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  been  passed  had  no  such  convention  been  made  between 
the  two  countries.  A  similar  law  was  proposed  to  the 
chambers  last  year,  and  then  only  postponed.  It  is  a  regu- 
lation of  which  we  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  against 
which  we  have  no  right  to  stipulate ;  because  the  like  restric- 
tion exists  in  this  country.  That  for  which  we  had  a  right 
to  stipulate,  and  for  which  we  have  stipulated,  is,  that  if,  in 
relaxation  of  this  decree,  any  of  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  are  admitted  into  France  for  home  consumption 
from  this  country,  they  shall  be  equally  admitted,  and  upon 
the  same  duties,  in  British  as  in  French  vessels. 

I  do  not  deny  that,  beyond  what  is  provided  for  by  this 
convention,  much  might  be  done  to  improve  the  commercial 
relations  of  this  country  and  France ;  but  the  basis  is  laid 
down,  and  the  contracting  parties  have  expressly  reserved  to 
themselves  "  the  power  of  making,  by  mutual  consent,  such 
relaxations  in  the  strict  execution  of  the  article,  as  they  may 
think  useful  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  concessions,  affording  each  to  the 
other  reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages."  The  develope- 
ment  and  further  application  of  this  principle  must  be  left  to 
time,  and  to  an  improved  state  of  public  opinion  in  France. 
But  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  house,  and  to  the  honourable 
member,  to  say  whether  the  best  course  for  doing  away  with 
prejudices  and  unfavourable  impressions  on  the  continent 
would  be  for  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  to  re-enact  the  old  pro- 
hibitions and  restriction,  and  to  exclude  foreign  merchandise 
and  foreign  shipping,  as  we  had  formerly  done. 

Seventhly^  and  lastly.  The  honourable  member  for  Taunton 
recommended  to  his  Majesty's  government  "  an  extension  of 
our  trade  with  British  India."  In  answer  to  this  suggestion 
it  is  only  necessary  for  rae  to  say,  that  our  attention  has 
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been  incessantly  directed  towards  that  desirable  object.  We 
have  left  no  steps  untried  to  prevail  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  consent  to  an  enlargement  of  the  private  trade.  To 
a  certain  point  we  have  succeeded,  though  not  to  the  extent 
of  our  wishes.  If  all  that  the  honourable  member  sought  for 
has  not  been  done  the  fault  is  not  ours ;  we  have  no  means 
of  compelling  the  company  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
merchants.  The  vested  rights  of  that  corporation  have  been 
conferred  upon  them  by  parliament ;  and,  inconvenient  or 
not,  we  are  bound  to  respect  those  rights,  till  the  expiration 
of  that  period  for  which  they  have  been  granted. 

These  are  the  principal  improvements  which  were  urged 
on  the  government  of  the  country,  in  the  year  1820,  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Taunton ;  speaking — be  it  always 
remembered— in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  the  merchants 
of  London.  To  all  of  these  suggestions,  I  say,  his  Majesty's 
ministers  have  attended.  My  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  then  filled  the  situation 
which  I  now  hold,  repUed  to  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  on  that  occasion.  He  repelled  the  accusation  of  the 
honourable  member,  that  the  government  were  insensible  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  He  avowed  his  desire  to  proceed 
in  the  course  that  was  recommended ;  but  he,  at  the  same 
time,  represented  the  diflficulties  by  which  his  endeavours 
had,  till  then,  been  opposed.  Did  the  honourable  member 
acknowledge  himself  satisfied  with  the  assurance  and  explana- 
tion of  my  right  honourable  friend !     By  no  means,  sir. 

So  eager  was  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton  for  the 
immediate  enforcement  of  these  important  changes,  that  he 
concluded  his  reply  to  my  right  honourable  friend  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  As  to  the  petition  itself,  the  principles 
which  it  contained  had  met  with  so  unanimous  a  support,  that 
he  wondered  whence  that  opposition  could  come,  by  which 
the  right  honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
seemed  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  any  reform  of  our 
commercial  system ;  and  he  could  not  help  expressing  a 
hope  that,  for  the  future,  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  not  listen  entirely  to  the  suggestions  of  others,  but,  in 
treating  the  subject,  would  rely  on  his  own  excellent  under- 
standing." 

With  this  admonition  the  debate  closed.  The  recommend- 
ations of  the  honourable  member— the  great  authorities 
from  which  they  originated — convinced  the  government  that 
the  time  was  come  when  they  might  go  forward  with  mea- 
sures to  which  they  had  long  before  avowed  a  friendly  dispo- 
sition.    The  consequence  was,  a  determination,  on  their  part, 
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to  institute  an  inquiry  before  a  committee  of  this  house,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far,  and  by  what  course  of  proceed- 
ing, the  steps  recommended,  and  any  others  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  could  be  acted  upon  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  the  other  house  of  parliament  a  committee  was  sitting 
whose  labours  were  directed  to  the  same  object.  This  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  upon  the  motion  of  a  noble  Mar- 
quis,* who  had  at  all  times  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  whose  principles  in  these  matters,  unlike  to  the  grass' 
hopper  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  do  not  veer  about  with  every 
change  of  the  wind,  or  with  every  fluctuation  in  the  specula- 
tions of  those  who  transact  business  in  that  Exchange. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  particularly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquis,  and  of  the  committee  over  which 
he  presided,  was  the  state  of  the  silk  trade.  They  heard 
evidence,  they  called  for  papers,  and  they  examined  witnesses 
from  every  quarter.  What  was  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tion \  Why,  sir,  they  state  in  their  report  that,  "  It  appears 
to  the  committee  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  smuggling 
under  the  prohibitive  system ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  protecting  duties  might  advantageously  be  substi- 
tuted for  prohibitive  ones." 

Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1821.  I  will  not  detain  the  house  by  going  at 
length  into  the  course  of  inquiry  by  which  they  arrived  at 
this  conclusion.  But  some  attempt  has  been  made  this  night 
to  undervalue  the  evidence  of  two  merchants  from  the  United 
States,  who  were  examined  before  the  committee,  and  exa- 
mined, be  it  recollected,  upon  oath.  These  two  merchants 
came  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  silks.  They 
first  visited  France,  and  then  they  came  to  England.  They 
could  be  actuated  by  no  other  interest  than  that  of  procuring 
silks  on  the  cheapest  terms. 

A  nd  what  was  their  evidence  ?  On  being  asked  as  to  the 
relative  cost  of  the  silks  of  France  and  the  silks  of  England, 
one  of  them  said  that  "  he  had  bought  goods  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  that  the  difference,  when  the  quality  was 
equal,  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  the 
other  said  that  "  the  difference  did  not  exceed  twenty  per 
cent.  ;"  but  both  of  them  stated  that,  in  the  article  of  silk 
hosiery,  price  and  quality  considered,  they  greatly  preferred 
the  English  manufacture  to  that  of  France." 

*  The  MarqiuB  of  Laosdowne, 
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The  report  containing  this  evidence  recommended  an  alter- 
ation of  the  laws  relative  to  the  silk  trade,  by  the  removal  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  of  the  prohibition  on 
wrought  silks.  Honourable  members,  however,  are  aware 
that  the  House  of  Lords  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  change,  initiate  a  measure  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  this  report. 

Nothing  further  took  place  till  the  year  1823,  when  the 
honourable  member  for  the  city  of  London*  came  down  to 
this  house  with  a  petition  from  the  master  manufacturers  of 
Spitalfields,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  what  is  generally  called 
"the  Spitalfields'  Act."  This,  as  the  house  well  knows, 
was  a  law  for  regulating  the  mode  of  working  in  that  dis- 
trict ;  and  for  enabling  the  magistrates  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  given  for  each  description  of  work.  In  short,  a 
most  unfit  law  to  remain  upon  the  statute  book ;  but  the 
professed  object  of  which  was,  to  protect  the  men  against  the 
exactions  of  their  masters.  The  only  possible  excuse  for 
having  ever  passed  such  a  law  is,  that,  when  it  was  passed, 
the  masters  had  a  monopoly  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  this 
country. 

I  will  tell  the  house  why  I  state  this.  A  deputation  of  the 
weavers  of  Spitalfields  waited  upon  me  and  my  right 
honourable  friend  the  other  day.  They  are  a  sincere,  well- 
meaning,  and,  certainly,  a  well-behaved  body  of  men.  After 
hearing  their  representations,  I  was  satisfied  that,  if  I  had 
put  it  to  them  to  make  their  choice  between  the  revival  of 
the  Spitalfields'  Act  or  of  the  prohibitory  system — if  I  had 
said  to  them,  "  You  cannot  have  both  a  prohibition  and  the 
Spitalfields'  Act,  but  you  may  have  either  the  one  or  the 
orther — take  your  choice  ! "" — they  would  have  instantly  said, 
"  Give  us  the  Spitalfields'  Act,  and  let  the  prohibition  go  to 
the  winds."  So  much  for  practical  feeling,  which  is  now 
urged  in  opposition  to  what  is  called  theory. 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  shortly  to  refer  to  the  doctrine 
laid  down  in  the  petition  presented  in  1823,  by  the  honour- 
member  for  the  city  of  London,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
The  petitioners  state,  "that  with  our  unlimited  supply  of 
eilk  from  our  territories  in  India,  we  might  be  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  that  with  our  great  command  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  unrivalled  skill  of  our  artisans,  the  manufacturers 
did  not  fear  the  competition  of  any  foreigners ;  and  that,  with 
a  free  trade,  silk  would  become,  like  cotton,  one  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  country." 


Mr  Thomafl  Wilson. 
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1  do  not  mean  to  accuse  these  petitioners  of  making  this 
statement  in  order  to  entrap  the  public,  and  to  induce  the 
parliament  to  take  measures  which  they  know  would  involve 
their  own  manufacture  in  distress ;  but  I  have  a  right  to 
refer  to  their  petition,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general  petition 
of  the  merchants  of  London,  to  shew  that  the  measures 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  taken  are  neither  the  off- 
spring of  theory,  nor  measures  which  they  carried  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  country  or  of  the  trade. 
They  brought  forward  these  measures  because  they  were 
convinced  that  they  were  founded  in  sound  policy  ;  but  not 
till  they  were  satisfied  that  they  would  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence and  support  of  those  who  had  a  more  immediate  interest 
in  their  result.  So  far  was  government  from  any  precipita- 
tion in  carrying  them  into  effect,  that  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1824  that  they  determined  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  and  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactured  silk,  subject  to  a  protecting  duty.  They  were 
aware  that,  without  taking  the  duty  off  the  raw  material,  they 
could  not  attempt  this  improvement ;  but  as  soon  as  my  right 
honourable  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
enabled,  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances,  to  reduce 
taxation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  remit  this  duty,  as  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the  prohibition. 

From  that  moment  we  lost  the  support  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Taunton,  to  whom  I  have  so  often  alluded  ;  and 
his  voice  was  only  heard  in  opposition  to  measures  which  he 
had  so  long  been  recommending  for  our  adoption. 

My  right  honourable  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer having,  on  the  2.3d  of  February  1824,  stated  generally 
to  the  house  what  it  was  our  intention  to  do,  it  fell  to  my 
lot,  on  the  8th  of  March,  to  open  the  measure  more  in  detail 
Then  it  was  that  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  serious 
opposition  which  the  proposed  measure  would  receive  from  the 
honourable  member  for  Taunton.  Then  it  was  that,  seconded 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Coventry,  who  opened  the 
debate  of  this  evening,  he  declared  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
two  years,  which  I  proposed  to  allow  before  the  prohibition 
should  finally  cease,  the  silk  trade  would  be  destroyed. 

This  delay  I  now  consider  to  have  been  the  greatest  error 
that  was  then  committed,  and  the  origin  of  our  present  diffi- 
culty, as  far  as  this  trade  is  concerned.  "  Those,"  said  the 
honourable  member  for  Taunton,  "  who  propose  this  new  plan, 
are  completely  ruining  the  silk  manufacture  of  England.  The 
moment  this  plan  is  promulgated,  the  great  object  of  all  who 
have  capitals  embarked  in  the  manufacture  will  be  to  disen- 

VOL.  I  ^y 
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tangle  those  capitals ;  and  those  who  have  no  capital  except 
their  labour  will  be  left  to  struggle  for  themselves,  and  pro- 
bably to  perish  for  want  of  employment.^' 

Such,  in  1824,  were  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Taunton.  Experience  has  made  me  rather 
obdurate  to  all  such  prophecies ;  for  so  many  are  daily  made 
by  individuals  whose  fears  are  excited,  or  who,  when  they 
suppose  their  particular  interests  to  be  at  stake,  attempt  to 
excite  fear  in  others,  that  I  must  have  abandoned  every  mea- 
sure which  I  have  brought  forward  for  improving  our  commer- 
cial policy,  had  I  allowed  myself  to  be  acted  upon  by  such 
forebodings. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  I  received  representations  from 
the  iron  trade — day  after  day,  and  month  after  month  ;  but 
I  could  not  share  in  their  alarms.  I  must  state  this,  however, 
with  one  exception.  There  exists  in  this  country  one  consider- 
able establishment,  in  which  iron  is  smelted  by  charcoal  iii 
great  perfection,  but  at  a  heavy  expense.  This  iron  is  held 
in  equal  estimation  with  the  best  from  Sweden  ;  but  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  could  not,  under  the  reduced 
duty,  maintain  itself  in  competition  with  the  latter.  The 
establishment  in  question  belongs  to  a  most  respectable  and 
scientific  gentleman,  well  known  to  many  members  of  this 
house — Dr  Ainslie.  Having  heard  his  statement,  I  told  him 
that,  although  I  could  not  alter  a  general  measure  to  meet 
one  particular  case,  I  would  endeavour  to  devise  some  other 
mode  of  relief,  if  he  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  compe- 
tition. 

And  what  does  the  house  think  has  been  the  result .  Sir, 
within  the  last  fortnight,  that  respectable  individual  has  sent 
me  word,  through  an  honourable  member  of  this  house,  not 
only  that  his  fears  have  not  been  realized,  but  that  my  most 
sanguine  hopes  had  been  confirmed — that  his  trade,  in  fact, 
had  in  no  degree  suffered  by  those  very  measures  which  he 
apprehended  would  have  been  fatal  to  it,  and  that  it  was, 
upon  the  whole,  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  predictions  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Taunton  and  the  honourable  member  for  Coven- 
try have  been  realized.  These  predictions  were,  that  the  silk 
trade  would  be  annihilated  in  the  course  of  the  two  years 
allowed  to  the  manufacturers  to  prepare  for  the  change. 

The  bill  passed  this  house  in  the  spring  of  1824;  and 
during  the  rest  of  that  year  the  silk  trade  went  on  flourishing 
and  increasing,  in  the  face  of  this  threatened  annihilation. 
In  the  spring  of  1825  there  prevailed  a  degree  of  excitement 
•—a  spirit  of  speculation — an  extension  of  demand  in  this 
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manufacture — to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  had  been  wit- 
nessed before  in  almost  any  branch  of  trade.  It  was  in 
1825  that  so  many  new  factories  were  erected;  so  many  new 
mills  set  at  work ;  so  many  new  looms  occupied.  The  old 
mills  were  not  sufficient ;  many  new  ones  were  raised  ;  the 
erection  of  each  of  which,  I  am  assured,  did  not  cost  less  than 
from  L.10,000  to  L. 15, 000;  and  several  of  these  new  mills 
have  not  even  yet  been  roofed  in. 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when,  to  satisfy  the  prediction  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Taunton,  this  trade  should  have 
been  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline,  the  manufacturers  were 
building  to  an  excess  that  had  never  been  equalled  in  the 
periods  of  their  greatest  prosperity. 

The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln  has 
alluded  to  the  present  condition  of  the  town  of  Macclesfield. 
I  know  what  misfortunes  and  bankruptcies  have  occurred  there, 
and  I  feel  the  deepest  and  most  undissembled  sorrow  for  the 
sufferings  of  that  population.  I  am  aware  of  their  distressed 
state  at  this  moment.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  member,  in  stating  their  situation, 
should  also  have  stated  some  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
aggravated,  if  not  created,  their  present  difficulties  ;  for  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  has,  in  that  town,  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  extravagance.  According  to  the  last 
census  in  1821,  the  whole  population  of  Macclesfield  amounted 
to  17,746  souls.  Now  I  will  suppose  that,  between  that  year 
and  the  year  1825  it  increased  to  20,000.  What  then,  in 
thai  year,  was  the  demand  for  additional  labour  in  the  silk 
manufacture  alone  of  that  town  ?  I  have  seen,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  have  no  doubt  seen,  in  a  Macclesfield  news- 
paper, of  the  19th  of  February  1825,  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — "  To  overseers,  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  famihes 
desirous  of  settling  in  Macclesfield.  Wanted  immediately, 
from  four  to  five  thousand  persons." — [Loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear!] — The  house  may  well  express  their  surprise;  but  I 
beseech  their  attention  to  the  description  of  persons  required 
by  this  advertisement — "  from  seven  to  twenty  years  of  age" 
—  so  that  the  silk  manufacturers  were  content  to  receive 
children  of  the  tender  age  of  only  seven  years — "  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  throwing  and  manufacturing  of  silk.  The  great 
increase  of  the  trade  having  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  work- 
men, it  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  persons  with  large  families,  and  overseers  who  wish 
to  put  out  children — [children  of  se'cen  years  of  age  !j — as 
apprentices;  to  ensure  them  a  comfortable  livelihood,     Appli- 
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cation  to  be  made,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  the  printer  of 
this  paper."'' 

Humanity  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  precious 
document ;  and  the  house  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  ad- 
mirably the  cruelty  of  confining  children  of  seven  years  of  age 
to  labour  in  a  silk  mill,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  out  of  the 
four-and-twenty,  is  tempered  by  the  inducement  to  parents  to 
provide  for  their  families  for  life.  What  sort  of  provision 
that  has  been  the  present  wretched  state  of  those  helpless 
infants  will  best  evince.  And  here  I  cannot  help  observing, 
that  at  the  very  time  such  an  invitation  was  sent  forth  to 
overseers  and  parents  by  the  owners  of  silk  mills,  this  house 
was  very  properly  occupied  in  passing  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  in  cotton 
factories. 

Very  soon  after  this  advertisement,  and  before  the  mills 
were  finished  in  which  these  children  were  to  be  immured, 
there  appeared,  I  have  been  assured,  another  advertisement, 
nearly  in  the  same  extravagant  style  : — *'  Wanted  to  be  built 
immediately,  one  thousand  houses  !" — doubtless  to  contain  the 
five  thousand  new  inhabitants. 

Yet  all  this  took  place  in  the  year  1825,  just  one  year, 
according  to  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton,  before  the 
silk  trade  was  to  expire  for  ever.  I  ask,  then,  what  weight 
can  be  given  to  the  predictions  of  those  who,  in  the  face  of 
these  striking  facts,  continue  to  assert  that  the  silk  trade  of 
this  country  will  be  annihilated  before  the  end  of  the  next 
twelve  months?  Can  any  man  wonder,  after' such  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  speculation — after  such  inhuman  efforts  to 
induce  so  many  destitute  children  to  flock  into  the  manufac- 
tories— after  such  an  influx  of  population — can  any  man,  I 
say,  wonder — all  branches  of  this  trade  being  now  in  a  stag- 
nant state — at  most  of  these  new-comers  being  out  of  work 
at  Macclesfield — or  at  the  fact  stated  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  for  Lincoln — his  hair  almost  standing  on  end 
with  horror — *'  that  eleven  orders  for  the  removal  of  as  many 
paupers  had  been  made  out  in  one  week  V 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  that  the  silk  manufiicture  alone  could  have  formed 
an  exception  to  the  general  re-action  which  has  followed  over- 
trading and  speculation  in  every  other  branch  of  commerce ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances  of  peculiar  excitement  which  I 
have  now  stated,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  matter  of  sur- 
prise had  it  escaped  its  full  share  of  the  common  pressure. 

Sir,  I  feci  that,  upon  this  occasion,  a  heavy  burden  is  im- 
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posed  upon  me.  1  feel  that  I  have  not  only  to  defend  myself 
from  the  attack  of  the  honourable  member  for  Lincoln,  but  to 
say  something  in  behalf  of  my  right  honourable  colleagues — 
Bomething  in  vindication  of  the  house  itself,  for  the  course 
which  they  have  pursued  in  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
commercial  policy  which  we  recommended. 

As  the  whole  of  that  system  has  been  so  vigorously  attacked, 
I  shall,  I  trust,  be  excused  if  I  touch,  very  briefly,  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  when,  in  fur- 
therance of  that  system,  and  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of 
this  house,  I  brought  forward  measures  of  a  more  general 
nature  than  the  silk  bill  of  the  preceding  session,  inasmuch 
as  they  went  to  effect  an  important  and  more  extensive 
change  in  the  colonial  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country.  The  colonial  part  of  the  subject  had  not,  I  admit, 
been  much  pressed  upon  his  Majesty's  government,  either  by 
representations  in  this  house  or  in  discussion  out  of  doors. 
But  there  are  occasions  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  vigilant 
government,  instead  of  waiting  for  such  pressure,  to  watch 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  accommodate  their  policy  to 
those  changes  in  the  world,  under  the  continued  operation  of 
which  a  blind  adherence  to  our  former  system  would  no  longer 
be  either  safe  or  expedient.  Upon  this  principle  I  shall  be 
ready  to  vindicate  the  alterations,  great  as  they  are,  in  the 
policy  of  our  colonial  commerce,  whenever  those  alterations 
may  bo  called  in  question ;  but  as  hitherto  they  have  not  been 
attacked  in  this  house,  and  as  they  received  the  special 
approbation  of  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton,  1  shall 
now  say  no  more  upon  that  part  of  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  alterations  in  our  general  commercial 
system,  however  extensive  in.  their  application,  what  were  the 
objects  which  they  embraced  ?  They  went  to  the  removal  cf 
useless  and  inconvenient  restrictions,  to  the  doing  away  of 
prohibitions,  and  to  the  lowering  of  duties  so  excessive,  as  to 
be  in  fact  prohibitory  on  the  productions  of  other  countries — 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  duties,  which,  without  benefit, 
nay,  highly  mischievous  to  ourselves,  have  produced  all  the 
evil  effects,  and  given  rise  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
retaliatory  efforts  of  foreign  governments  to  put  down  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  These  were  some  of  the  bad  con- 
sequences justly  attributed  to  our  exclusive  system  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Taunton  and  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  speech  and  petition  to  which  1  have  so  often 
referred. 

And  here  I  cannot  but   express  my   astonishment   that 
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gentlemen  (T  am  now  speaking  of  persons  out  of  doors) 
who  must  be  better  informed — whose  sincerity  I  cannot  doubt 
— but  whose  judgment,  in  this  respect,  seems  to  be  most 
unaccountably  perverted,  impute  all  the  prevailing  distress, 
as  well  as  the  derangement  in  the  foreign  exchanges  which 
preceded,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  produced  that  distress,  to 
this  lowering  of  excessive  duties,  and  removal  of  unnecessary 
prohibitions. 

I  have  called  for  the  production  of  a  paper  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  be  in  the  hands  of  every  honourable  mem- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  have  been,  during  the 
last  year,  the  actual  imports  of  most  of  the  principal  articles, 
the  duty  on  which  has  been  most  materially  reduced.  From 
this  document  it  will  be  manifest  that,  although  there  has 
been  some  increase  of  import  in  most  of  those  articles,  in  none 
has  it  been  carried  to  any  great  extent.  In  njanufaetured 
goods — cottons,  woollens,  linens,  &c. — the  increased  import  of 
the  whole  does  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  pounds.  And  yet, 
in  opposition  to  this  decisive  evidence,  there  are  those,  I 
understand,  who  had  dealings  for  millions  in  foreign  loans, 
who,  to  facilitate  the  payments  of  those  loans,  and  other 
financial  operations  of  foreign  governments,  have  sent  million 
after  million  of  our  gold  coin,  drawn  from  the  )3ank  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  Bank  of  Paris,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  such 
gigantic  operations,  the  benefit  of  which  to  this  country 
(whatever  it  may  be  to  themselves)  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
have  been  pleased  to  attribute  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges  during  the  last  summer  and  autumn  to 
the  commercial  measures  adopted  by  parliament  in  the  pre- 
ceding session. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  where  the  duties  have  been  lowered 
upon  articles  of  consumption,  the  result  has  hitherto  fully 
borne  me  out  in  all  my  anticipations.  In  the  six  months 
which  immediately  followed  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coffee, 
the  consumption  of  that  article  has  nearly  doubled,  without 
occasioning  any  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  tea.  In  wine, 
the  duty  upon  which,  we  were  told,  ought  not  to  have  been 
reduced,  without  some  reciprocity  to  the  productions  of  this 
country,  the  consumption  has  also  increased  in  an  equal 
degree.  And  thus  it  will  appear  that  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  has  been  attained  by  the  government  from  diminished 
burthens,  thereby  leaving  the  greater  means  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment  to  the  people. 

I  come  now  to  the  real  jet  of  the  silk  question,  and  which 
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— I  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to  the  honourable  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  present  motion — has  not  heti.i  in  the  slightest 
degree  touched  upon  by  either  of  them. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  silk  is  an  article  which  can 
be  easily  smuggled  ;  and  that  it  is  now  smuggled,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the  preventive  measures 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted.  Now  the  object 
of  the  British  manufacturer  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  shut 
out  the  competition  of  his  foreign  rival.  If  smuggling  could 
be  prevented,  I  would  concede  to  him  that  prohibition  would 
be  most  effectual  to  this  object ;  but  if  it  cannot,  what  is  the 
advantage  of  prohibition  over  a  protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent.? 
I  say  30  per  cent.,  because  I  never  yet  conversed  with  a  single 
merchant  or  manufacturer  who  did  not  admit  that,  if  a  higher 
protecting  duty  were  imposed,  the  supply  of  foreign  silk 
goods  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  smuggler. 

The  question  then,  looking  at  it  practically,  is  this — In  what 
degree  is  prohibition  better,  as  against  smuggling,  than  a  well- 
regulated  duty  ? — by  which  I  mean  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect 
the  British  manufacturer,  without  being  so  high  as  to  afford  a 
premium  to  the  smuggler. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  feelings  of 
•lankind  are  more  likely  to  restrain  them  from  committing  a 
fraud  than  from  violating  a  custom-house  prohibition.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  conceded  to  me  that  many  honourable  per- 
sons who  would  not,  for  any  temptation,  be  parties  to  a 
contrivance  to  evade  a  tax,  and  thereby  to  evade  the  public 
revenue,  would  feel  very  little  scruple  in  wearing  an  article 
that  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  introduction  of  which  is 
not  in  opposition  to  any  moral  duty. 

So  far,  then,  the  argument  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
a  prohibitory  law  is  the  best  check  upon  smuggling  makes 
directly  the  other  way,  and  is  in  favour  of  protecting  duties. 

But  the  great,  indeed  the  only,  argument  in  favour  of  pro- 
hibition in  preference  to  a  protecting  duty  is  this — that  after 
the  forbidden  goods  have  been  landed  in  this  country,  and 
when  they  are  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  even  for  their 
own  use  or  consumption,  you  may  follow  them  into  private 
dwellings,  nay,  into  the  very  pockets  of  the  wearers,  and 
seize  them  upon  their  persons,  in  the  king's  name,  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  any  common  informer. 

To  what  does  this  power  of  seizing  and  examining  all  who 
may  be  suspected  of  possessing  prohibited  articles  amount  ? 
Sir,  it  amounts  to  this — that  if  any  man,  no  matter  what  may 
be  his  rank,  be  he  the  humblest  peasant  or  the  highest  peer  in 
the  realm,  be  suspected  of  wearing  or  possessing  a  silk  hand 
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kerchief  of  foreign  manufacture,  he  is  liable  to  have  it  taken 
from  his  neck  or  his  pocket,  and  to  have  his  house  ransacked, 
from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  in  quest  of  contraband  articles. 
If,  without  such  a  subsidiary  regulation  as  this — a  regulation 
which  encourages  the  worst  passions,  engenders  the  most  appal- 
ling perjury  and  crime,  and  which  opens  so  wide  a  door  either  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  or  to  intimidation  and  personal  violence 
— prohibition  cannot  be  sustained,  then,  sir,  I  say,  in  pre- 
ference to  such  a  system,  let  us,  in  God's  name,  have  a  well- 
regulated  duty. 

And  here  1  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  for  one 
moment,  to  ask  how  a  great  constitutional  lawyer — a  staunch 
advocate  for  the  popular  character  of  our  constitution — a 
zealous  stickler  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people — a 
watchful  guardian  of  the  sanctity  of  an  Englishman's  private 
abode — how  he  could  so  entirely  discipline  and  subdue  his 
warm  and  boasted  feelings  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  to 
pour  forth  the  declamatory  harangue  which  we  have  heard 
this  night  from  the  learned  member  for  Lincoln  in  favour  of 
this  system  of  prohibition  ? 

But,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  power  of  search  and  seizure, 
is  prohibition  an  effectual  remedy  against  smuggling  ?  I  have 
lately  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  smuggled 
silks  that  has  been  seized  inland,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  find  that  the  whole  does  not 
exceed  L.5,000  a-year.  I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  get  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  silk  goods  actually 
smuggled  into  this  country.  Any  estimate  of  this  quantity 
must  be  very  vague  ;  but  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  value  of  such  goods  as  are  regularly  entered  at  the  custom- 
houses of  France,  for  exportation  to  this  country,  is  from 
L. 100,000  to  L.150,000  a-year;  and  this,  of  course,  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  far  greater  supply  which  is  poured  in  through  all 
the  channels  of  smuggling,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
entry.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  ilHcit  trade  carried, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  haberdasher's  shop,  in  the  smallest  village 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  prohibited  silks  are  not  sold,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  honourable  member  for  Coventry  has  mentioned  the 
silk  goods  from  India  as  those  against  which  anything  but 
prohibition  would  prove  an  unavailing  protection.  Now,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  stronger  case 
than  those  very  silks  furnish  against  the  honourable  member's 
own  argument.  I  believe  it  is  universally  known,  that  a 
large  quantity  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs  are  sold  every  year 
for  exportation  by  the  East  India  Company.     But  does  any 
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gentleman  suppose  that  these  Bandanas  are  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent for  the  purpose  of  remaining  there  ?  No  such  thing  ! 
They  are  sold  at  the  company's  sales  to  the  number  of 
800,000  or  a  million  of  handkerchiefs  each  year,  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  shillings  each.  They  are  immediately  shipped 
off  for  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Ostend,  or  Guern- 
sey, and  from  thence,  they  nearly  all,  illicitly,  find  their  way 
back  to  this  country. 

Mark,  then,  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  system — this  system 
so  lauded  by  the  learned  member  for  Lincoln.  These  Ban- 
danas which  had  previously  been  sold  for  exportation  at/bwr 
shillings  are  finally  distributed,  in  retail,  to  the  people  of 
England,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  shillings  each ;  and  the 
result  of  their  prohibition  is  to  levy  upon  the  consumer  a  tax, 
and  to  give  to  those  who  live  by  the  evasion  of  your  law  a 
bounty  oi  four  shillings  upon  each  handkerchief  sold  in  this 
country. 

That  nearly  all  the  Bandanas  sold  for  exportation  are  re- 
imported  and  used  in  this  country  is  a  fact  not  denied,  even 
by  those  who  are  now  most  clamorous  for  prohibition.  In  a 
printed  letter  from  a  manufacturer  of  Macclesfield  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  I  find  the  following  anecdote  : — '*  It 
is  the  custom,  in  the  parterres  of  the  theatres  in  France,  to 
secure  the  place  by  tying  a  pocket  handkerchief  on  the  seat. 
I  had  the  curiosity,  at  the  Theatre  Francois,  to  notice  the 
appearance  of  them ;  and,  out  of  twenty-five  immediately 
around  me,  there  was  not  one  silk  handkerchief."  I  should 
have  little  doubt,  if  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  the  pit  of 
our  theatre,  that  this  accurate  observer  would  find  most  of 
the  seats  decorated  with  handkerchiefs  of  prohibited  silk. 
Nay,  sir,  if  strangers  were,  at  this  moment,  ordered  to  with- 
draw from  the  gallery,  and  every  member  were  called  upon  (of 
course  in  secret  committee)  to  produce  his  handkerchief,  with 
the  understanding  that  those  who  had  not  prohibited  hand- 
kerchiefs in  their  pockets  were  obliged  to  inform  against 
those  who  had,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  informers 
would  be  in  a  small  majority.  Upon  every  information  laid 
under  this  prohibitory  law,  the  chances  are  that  the  informer 
and  the  constable  have  Bandanas  round  their  necks,  and  that 
the  magistrate  who  hears  the  charge  has  one  in  his  pocket ! 

Upon  the  motion  of  this  evening,  then,  we  have  to  make 
our  choice  between  a  moderate  protecting  duty  which  can  be 
collected  and  is  likely  to  be  available,  and  the  going  back  to 
the  system  of  prohibition,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  produc- 
tive of  such  mischievous  consequences. 

But,  since  the  repeal  of  the  old  law,  a  further  difficulty  has 
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occurred  in  respect  to  prohibition.  Two  yfars  ago,  when  a 
piece  of  silk  was  seized  as  foreign,  the  British  manufacturer 
could,  upon  inspecting  it,  at  once  say,  "  I  know  and  can 
prove  that  this  is  not  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom."  If 
asked,  "  What  is  your  proof  f  he  would  reply,  "The  superior 
quality  and  worknianship  of  the  article;  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  anything  equal  to  it  should  have  been  manufactured  in 
England  ;  it  wants  that  stamp  of  slovenliness  and  indifference 
to  improvement  which  is  the  sure  characteristic  of  all  silk 
goods  made  at  home."  This  is  a  very  natural  answer  for 
monopoly  to  make,  but  it  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a 
British  manufacturer. 

But  it  may  be  asked  if  excellence  of  fabric  was  at  that 
time  the  proof  that  the  article  was  not  British  why  is  it  not 
so  still  ?  I  shall  give  the  best  answer  to  this  question  by  stating 
what  has  recently  occurred. 

Soon  after  the  alteration  of  our  law,  an  extensive  French 
manufacturer  removed  from  Lyons  to  this  country.  He 
brought  with  him  his  looms  and  his  patterns.  Under  his 
management  and  superintendence,  two  establishments  were 
formed,  one  in  Spitalfields,  the  other  at  Manchester.  At 
both  of  these  places  he  set  weavers  to  work,  fully  satisfied 
that  a  duty  of  80  per  cent,  would  afford  him  sufficient  protec- 
tion. His  improved  methods — with  sorrow  I  state  it — excited 
the  jealousy,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  persecution  of  the 
English  manufacturers.  They  charged  this  industrious 
foreigner  boldly,  and  rashly,  and — as  in  the  end  it  was  proved 
— most  unjustly,  with  carrying  on  his  trade  here,  merely  as  a 
cloak  to  cover  the  smuggling  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 
In  their  mortification  at  his  success,  they  even  went  the  length 
of  charging  my  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  whole  Board  of  Customs,  with  being  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact,  and  parties  to  this  nefarious  scheme  for 
ruining  the  silk  trade  of  England.  This  accusation  was  not 
merely  insinuated  in  whispers  ;  it  was  contained  in  a  published 
report,  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and  thus  conveyed  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

This  was  not  to  be  endured.  The  treasury  determined  to 
sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  They  knew  that  neither  at 
the  board  of  treasury  nor  at  the  board  of  customs  could  any 
countenance  or  facility  have  been  given  to  smuggling  ;  but 
they  thought  it  nf)t  impossible  that  this  French  house  might 
have  been  guilty  of  the  irregularities  imputed  to  them,  and 
that  these  irregularities  might  have  been  connived  at  by  some 
of  the  inferior  officers.  Tne  accusers,  therefore,  were  called 
upon  to  substantiate  their  charge,  and  were  distinctly  told 
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that  the  inquiry  should  be  directed  in  whatever  mode  they 
might  point  out  as  most  effectual.  They  said  the  clearest 
proof  would  probably  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  party 
accused,  if  they  could  be  got  at.  The  books  could  not  cer- 
tainly be  inspected  without  his  consent.  Did  he  hesitate  on 
this  point  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  his  immediate  reply  was, 
"  You  are  welcome  to  inspect  all  the  books  of  our  house ; 
and  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  garbling  or  conceal- 
ment, let  an  officer  go  with  me  instanter,  and  they  shall  all 
be  brought  here"  (to  the  treasury)  "  in  a  hackney  coach." 

This  was  accordingly  done.  His  books  were  subjected  to 
a  rigid  examination.  Every  transaction  connected  with  his 
business  was  found  regular — the  names  of  the  weavers  employed 
by  him,  the  work  which  they  had  in  hand,  and  their  places  of 
residence,  were  all  duly  entered.  Taking  with  them  a  plan 
of  Spitalfields,  and  without  the  possibility  of  previous  notice 
or  concert,  proper  persons  went  round  to  the  particular  houses, 
which  these  books  had  pointed  out,  and  in  every  instance 
they  found  the  names  of  the  men  at  work,  and  the  goods 
upon  which  they  were  working,  to  correspond  with  the  entries 
in  the  books. 

All  this  was  most  satisfactory  to  the  treasury  and  the  cus- 
toms. But  the  accusers  persevered  in  their  charge.  They 
insisted  that  the  whole  was  a  concerted  plot ;  and  that  many 
pieces  of  silk  in  the  warehouse  of  this  foreigner,  which  he 
asserted  that  he  had  manufactured  here,  were  in  truth  the 
productions  of  France. 

The  treasury,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  sift  the  matter 
still  farther,  and  again  it  was  left  to  the  accusers  to  point 
out  the  mode.  In  order  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  they  se- 
lected from  their  own  body  the  person  whom  they  considered 
the  most  skilled  in  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  detection  of 
such  articles  as  might  be  contraband.  And  what  towards 
him  was  the  conduct  of  the  party  accused  ?  "  Go  to  my 
warehouse,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  turn  over  all  my  goods  ; 
select  from  among  them  whatever  pieces  you  please;  and 
on  the  proof  of  their  being  of  English  or  of  French  manufac- 
ture, let  my  guilt  or  innocence  be  finally  established." 

The  offer  was  accepted.  The  person  employed  by  the 
British  manufacturers  turned  over  and  over  several  hundred 
pieces  of  silk ;  and  at  length,  after  the  whole  ordeal  was 
passed,  the  board  of  customs  made  known  the  result,  in  an 
official  report  which  they  transmitted  to  the  treasury.  That 
report  I  hold  in  my  hand.  What  is  the  substance  of  it  ? 
Why,  that  thirty-seven  pieces  had  been  selected  by  this  agent 
ol  the  accusers,  as  being,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  French  manu- 
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iacture.  What  followed  ?  These  thirty-seven  pieces  were 
seized,  and  the  Frenchman  was  put  upon  his  proof  that  they 
were  made  in  this  country.  How  did  he  prove  it  ?  By  pro- 
ducing, one  after  another,  the  very  men  by  whom  every  one 
of  these  thirty-seven  pieces  had  been  made,  who  proved, 
upon  their  oaths,  in  the  most  irrefragable  manner,  that  every 
inch  of  these  goods  had  been  woven  by  themselves — Where  ? 
Not  at  Lyons — not  in  France — but  in  Spitalfields  and  Man- 
chester ! 

1  have  stated  these  facts  with  feelings  I  own  bordering  on 
disgust.  I  cannot  but  think  it  humiliating,  if  not  discredit- 
able to  my  countrymen,  that  an  unprotected  foreigner  should 
liave  been  maligned  and  persecuted,  instead  of  receiving 
countenance  and  encouragement,  for  having  transported  his 
capital  and  skill  to  this  country,  and  for  being  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  great  and  successful  improvement  in  our  silk 
manufacture. 

But  how  does  this  detail  into  which  I  have  entered  bear 
upon  the  present  argument  ?  It  shews  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  if  you  continue  to  seize  silk  goods  in  private  houses,  in 
shops,  or  upon  individuals,  you  have  now  lost  your  former 
test,  by  which  you  could  prove  them  to  be  of  foreign  origin. 
The  most  expert  judge  of  such  articles,  it  is  now  legally 
proved,  cannot  discriminate  between  the  British  and  the 
foreign  manufacture.  Prohibition,  therefore,  has  lost  its  only 
recommendation  ;  it  retains  no  advantage  over  a  well-regu- 
hited  duty. 

But  appeals  have  been  made  to  our  compassion ;  and  our 
feelings  have  been  alarmed  by  the  statement  that  abovo 
500,000  individuals  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  silk  trade, 
and  that  ruin  must  inevitably  be  entailed  on  this  large  and 
meritorious  class  of  the  community  if  the  old  la\y  be  not 
restored. 

Now,  supposing  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
silk  manufactory  to  amount  to  500,000,  their  wages,  I  as- 
sume, cannot  be  less,  one  with  another,  than  10s.  a-week  for 
each  person.  I  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  number  are  children,  some  of  whom  do  not 
receive  more  than  Is.  6d.  a-week,  and  for  this  pittance,  the 
hours  of  work  in  the  mills,  when  the  trade  was  brisk,  I  have 
been  assured  were  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  or  nine 
at  night. 

If  this  be  so,  let  us  not  talk  of  the  difference  in  the 
expense  of  labour  between  this  country  and  France.  Will  it 
be  said  that  a  French  child  cannot  earn  in  the  silk  manufac- 
tory one   shilling  and  sixpence   a-week,   and  that  vitlujut 
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working  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  i  Certainly  not.  Supposing,  however,  the  average 
earnings  of  these  500,000  persons  (an  exaggerated  number, 
I  am  convinced)  to  be  ton  shillings  a-vveek,  thirteen  millions 
of  money  would  then  be  the  annual  amount  of  wages  alone 
in  this  manufacture.  To  this  are  to  be  added  the  interest  on 
capital  and  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  goods  sold  could  not  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  sterling.  This,  however,  I  consider  too  high  a  calcu- 
lation. The  Lords'  report  estimates  the  whole  amount  at 
only  ton  millions ;  but  allowing  for  increased  consumption 
since  1821,  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  rated  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen millions,  exclusive  of  the  quantity  smuggled  in  from  the 
Continent. 

If,  then,  fourteen  millions  of  silk  goods  are  about  the 
annual  consumption  of  this  kingdom,  what  would  happen  if, 
according  to  the  predictions  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Taunton,  the  British  manufacture  should  be  annihilated  after 
next  July  ?  We  should  not,  I  take  it  for  granted,  consume 
a  less  quantity  ol  silk  goods ;  the  only  change  would  be,  that 
we  should  have  them,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  a  better  quality  and 
at  a  less  price.  But  all  the  goods  so  consumed  would,  on 
this  supposition,  have  paid  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  their 
importation ;  and  the  produce  of  that  duty  consequently 
would  exceed  four  millions  sterling.  This  large  sum  would 
be  levied  without  in  the  smallest  degree  abridging  the  com- 
fort or  enjoyment  of  any  other  class  of  the  community.  It 
would  bring  with  it  no  increase  of  burthen  upon  the  consumer 
of  silk  goods,  and  consequently  no  diminution  of  his  means 
of  consuming  other  articles.  It  would  simply  be  the  premium 
of  monopoly  transfei-red  to  the  Exchequer,  and  the  capital 
for  which  this  monopoly  was  created  would  be  set  free,  to  give 
employment  to  other  branches  of  industry. 

Such  certainly  would  be  the  ultimate  result,  if  the  specula- 
tive fears  of  the  silk  trade  should  be  realized.  But  of  such 
an  issue,  I  am  persuaded,  there  is  no  risk.  The  whole  con- 
sumption of  silk  goods  in  France  is  not  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion in  England.  Now  supposing,  when  the  bill  comes  into 
operation,  there  should  be  a  greatly  increased  demand  in  this 
country  for  French  silks,  this  new  and  additional  demand 
would  produce  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of  the 
goods,  and  in  the  wages  of  labour  in  France.  To  a  certain 
extent  there  may  be  such  a  demand,  especially  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  trade  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  with  the  at- 
tention to  economy  which  competition  excites,  with  our  im- 
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proved  machinery,  our  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  perhaps 
with  the  lowered  prices  of  labour, and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence—a protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent,  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficient. 

The  house  is  called  upon,  by  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Coventry,  "  to  inquire."  Has  it  never  inquired 
before  ?  Has  the  House  of  Lords  entered  into  no  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject?  And  did  not  that  investigation  take 
place  at  a  period  when  taxation  and  prices  were  very  con- 
siderably higher  than  at  present  ?  The  country,  too,  at  that 
time  was  labouring  under  much  distress ;  and  the  silk  manu- 
facture was  suffering  its  full  share  of  the  existing  difficulties. 
Was  that  inquiry  loosely  conducted?  Certainly  not.  A 
noble  Marquis*  presided  over  the  labours  of  the  committee, 
alike  distinguished  for  talent,  for  diligence,  and  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country.  It  was  the  opinion  of  that  com- 
mittee, after  taking  a  mass  of  evidence  on  oath,  that  a  duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  would  be  an  adequate  protection,  instead 
of  a  duty  of  double  that  amount,  under  which  the  experiment 
is  now  to  be  made. 

I  have  stated,  too  much  at  length  I  fear,  the  grounds  on 
which  it  appears  to  me  that  this  house  ought  not  to  entertain 
the  present  motion.  This  statement,  I  feel,  must  have  ap- 
peared unnecessary  to  those  who  think  with  me  on  the  subject 
of  our  commercial  policy  ;  and  I  dare  not  hope  that  it  has 
made  much  impression  on  those  who  are  the  declared  advo- 
cates of  the  restrictive  system — those  who  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  political  economy  as  the  honourable  baronet  the 
member  for  Staffordshire.  In  his  enmity  to  all  improvement, 
he  told  us,  the  other  evening,  that  the  ministers  of  the  present 
day  were  only  fit  to  form  a  council  for  the  island  of  Laputa. 
Since  this  intimation  of  the  honourable  baronet's  wish  to  see 
us  banished  to  that  island,  I  have  turned  in  my  own  mind 
what  recommendation  I  could  take  with  me  to  that  land  of 
philosophers.  Not  a  letter  from  the  honourable  baronet,  I 
can  assure  him ;  for  he  has  given  us  to  understand  that,  in 
mind  at  least,  he  belongs  to  the  Brobdignagian  age  of  this 
country.  But  I  think  1  have  hit  upon  that  which  would  infal- 
libly make  my  fortune  at  Laputa — I  will  tell  the  honourable 
baronet  what  it  is. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  buUion  controversy  in  1810-1811, 
the  main  question  in  dispute  turned  upon  what  was  the  real 
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standard  of  our  money.  We  wild  theorists  said,  as  our  simple 
forefathers  had  always  said  before  us,  that  the  standard  was, 
and  could  be,  nothing  else  than  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  or  silver  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  sovereign,  specified  in  the  indentures  of  the 
mint.  Had  this  definition  been  admitted  by  the  practical 
men,  there  would  at  once  have  been  an  end  of  the  contested 
point — whether  our  then  currency  was  or  was  not  depreci- 
ated. But  for  that  very  reason,  this  definition  was  denied 
by  all  who  maintained  the  negative  of  that  question.  Moro 
than  a  hundred  pamphlets  were  published  on  that  side,  con- 
taining as  many  different  definitions  of  the  standard.  Fifteen 
of  these  definitions,  most  in  vogue  at  the  time,  I  have  since 
retained  as  a  curiosity  to  laugh  at;  but  they  may  now, 
perhaps,  be  turned  to  a  more  valuable  purpose.  Of  that 
number  I  only  recollect  three  at  this  moment.  The  first 
defined  the  standard  to  be  "  the  abstract  pound  sterling." 
This  had  great  success,  till  another  practical  writer  proved 
that  the  standard  was  the  "  ideal  unit."  These  two  practical 
standards  were,  however,  finally  superseded  by  a  third,  of 
which  the  definition  was,  "  a  senf>o  of  value  in  currency  (paper) 
in  reference  to  commodities."  This  last  standard  was  at  once 
so  perfectly  tangible,  and  clearly  intelligible,  that  I  consider 
it  as  the  parent  of  the  famous  resolution  of  this  house  by  which 
the  question  was  to  be  finally  set  at  rest. 

Now,  if  I  should  take  with  me  to  Laputa  this  little  but 
invaluable  collection  of  deHnitions,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  my  pretensions  to  have  the  whole  monetary  system 
of  that  island  placed  under  my  direction — to  be  master  of  the 
mint,  governor  of  the  bank,  and  superintendent  of  all  the 
country  banks — would  be  immediately  and  generally  admitted. 
It  is  true  we  have  had  no  authentic  account  of  the  progress 
of  political  science  in  that  celebrated  island  for  about  a  cen- 
tury past ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  it  can  have 
been  so  rapid  as  to  enable  their  greatest  philosophers  to  chal- 
lenge the  pre-eminence  of  these  definitions  on  the  score  of 
abstraction,  metaphysics,  and  absurdity  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
if  the  philosophers  should  cabal  against  me,  the  practical  men 
could  not  fail  to  be  on  my  side. 

I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  have  omitted  to  notice  any  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  important 
changes  lately  made  by  parliament  in  our  commercial  system. 
That  these  changes  are  extensive  as  well  as  important  I 
readily  admit.  Whether  they  will  work  ultimately  for  good 
or  for  evil  it  becomes  not  fallible  man  to  pronounce  an  over- 
peremptory  opinion.     That  the  expectation  of  those  who  pro- 
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posed  them  vivis  that  they  would  work  for  good  no  man  will 
do  us  the  injustice  to  deny.  That  up  tu  this  hour  1  am  for- 
tified in  that  expectation,  by  the  deductions  of  reason  in  my 
own  mind,  by  the  authority  of  all  who  are  most  competent  to 
form  a  dispassionate  opinion  upon  the  subject,  by  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  everything  which  has  hitherto  been  done  for 
giving  greater  freedom  to  commerce  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  experience  of  the  opposite  effect  which  vexatious  and  un- 
necessary restraints  are  daily  producing  in  other  countries — 
is  what  I  can  most  solemnly  affirm. 

I  make  this  declaration,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  in  all  sincer- 
ity of  heart,  and,  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  false  pride,  or  any  mistaken  feeling  of  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  consistency.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  make  this 
declaration  in  the  face  of  the  house  and  of  the  world,  because 
of  late  I  have  been  assailed  and  distressed,  I  will  own,  by 
ungenerous  appeals  to  my  feelings,  calling  upon  me  to  com- 
mune with  my  conscience  and  my  God,  and  to  say  whether  I 
am  under  no  visitations  of  compunction  and  remorse  at  having 
thrown  so  many  persons  out  of  bread,  in  the  trial  of  a  rash 
experiment  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  hollow  theory.  Good 
God  !  sir,  that  man  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  wlio  can  wit» 
ness  without  sympathy  and  the  greatest  pain  the  distress 
which  now,  unfortunately,  exists  in  most  of  our  other  great 
manufactures  as  well  as  in  that  of  silk.  But  whilst  I  hope  that 
I  am  not  wanting  in  the  duties  and  feelings  of  a  man,  I  have 
also  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  minister.  If  immediate  relief  be, 
in  a  great  degree,  out  of  our  power,  it  the  more  becomes  us, 
as  the  guardians  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  civihzed  so- 
ciety, to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present  calamities,  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  I  am  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  currency 
which  leads  to  ruinous  fluctuations  in  trade  and  in  the  price 
of  all  commodities,  which,  whether  in  excitement  or  depres- 
sion, is  alike  undermining  the  sober  habits  and  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  community,  which  confounds  honest  industry 
with  unprincipled  gambHng,  which  injures  the  poor  man  in 
the  earnings  of  his  labour,  and  takes  fiom  the  rich  man  all 
security  in  his  property — a  system  which  creates  delusive 
hopes,  only  to  terminate  in  airgravated  disappointments — of 
which  every  succeeding  convulsion  must  add  to  our  inability 
to  bear  it — and  of  which  the  inevitable  tendency  is,  to  drive 
capital  find  industry  to  other  countries  ;  not  in  Europe  only, 
but  even  across  the  Atlantic.  The  growing  dread  of  insta-. 
bility  here,  the  growing  assurance  of  increased  stability  in 
those  countries  would  ultimately  produce  this  transfer,  and 
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with  it  the  further  transfer  of  the  rank  and  power  which 
England  has  hitherto  maintained  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

If  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  house  by  any  allu- 
sion to  my  personal  feelings,  they  will,  I  trust,  make  some 
allowance  for  the  provocation  which  I  have  received.  This 
is  the  only  place  in  which  I  can  properly  reply  to  the  unmanly 
appeals  which  have  been  made  to  me  through  other  channels. 
Such  appeals,  however  painful  to  receive,  have  no  influence 
on  my  conduct ;  neither  can  they  detract  from  the  sanguine 
hope  which  I  entertain  of  better  prospects  and  increased 
happiness  for  my  country.  1  hailed  with  great  delight,  the 
other  evening,  the  assurance  of  the  right  honourable  member 
for  Knaresborough,*  that  he  saw  nothing  in  our  present  diffi- 
culties to  create  despondency  or  alarm.  In  this  sentiment  I 
most  entirely  concur.  The  existing  pressure  may,  for  a  short 
time,  bear  heavily  upon  the  springs  of  our  prosperity,  but  if 
we  pursue  a  temperate  course,  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  and 
everything  to  hope  for  our  future  progress.  With  confidence 
I  cling  to  that  cheering  hope,  and,  without  looking  forward 
to  a  long  life,  I  trust  that  I  shall  witness  its  realization. 

Whether  in  a  public  station  or  in  retirement,  my  greatest 
happiness  will  be,  to  feel  assured  that  the  power  and  resources 
of  this  country  have  been  increased  by  those  measures  of 
commercial  policy  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  submit  to 
parliament. 

That  such  will  be  their  ultimate  result  is  my  firm  and  con- 
scientious conviction,  and  in  that  conviction  I  claim  for  those 
measures  the  continued  support  of  this  house. 

On  Mr  Huskisson's  resuming  his  seat,  Mr  Baring  rose ; 
but  the  cries  of  "  adjournment""  and  "  go  on"  were  so  general, 
that  the  honourable  gentlemen  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Upon  which  Mr  Canning  observed,  that  if  the  question  before 
the  house  were  confined  merely  to  the  motion  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Coventry,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  it  on  that  night ;  but  as  the  eloquent  and  powerful 
speech  of  his  right  honourable  friend  had,  most  happily  for 
the  country,  involved  the  whole  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  to  be  conducted  in  future,  ho 
would  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

*  Mr  I'ierney. 
VOL  I.  S8 
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SECT.  XI. THE  EIGHT  HONOUUABLE  GEORGE  CANNING. 

We  shall  dwell  briefly  on  Canning''s  life.  His  times  were 
Huski8son''s  times  ;  the  commercial  reforms  of  his  administra- 
tion were  those  of  the  great  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  life,  acts,  and  speeches  have  filled  so  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  Wo  cannot  select  a  more  appi'opriate  speci- 
men of  Mr  Canning's  impromptu  orations  than  that  which 
was  delivered  in  the  same  debate  with  Mr  Huskisson's  great 
speech,  which  constitutes  the  preceding  section. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  rose,  amidst  cries  of  "  Question  !" 
but  was  loudly  cheered  as  ho  presented  himself  to  the  house 
He  proceeded  nearly  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir, — After  the  direct  appeal  made  to  me  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Coventry,  after  the  appeal  also  made  to  me 
by  another  honourable  member,  (Mr  J.  Williams,)  I  do  feel 
it  necessary,  before  the  debate  closes,  to  state  to  the  house 
fairly,  and  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  views  and  opinions  which 
I  entertain  upon  the  present  question.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
am  sure  the  house  will  believe  that  I  cannot  feel  disposed  to 
enter  at  large  into  a  subject  which  has  been  already  so  fully 
discussed,  and  has,  I  may  say,  been  disposed  of  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  house  and  the  country — to  the  satis- 
faction at  least  of  those  who  had  before  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  Majesty ''s  government  have  acted,  and  to 
the  conviction  of  others  who,  doubting  the  soundness  of  those 
principles,  found  their  doubts  set  at  rest  by  the  powerful  and 
unanswerable  speech  of  my  right  honourable  friend.  As  I 
say,  the  house  on  the  one  hand  will  not  suspect  me  of  having 
the  bad  taste,  after  his  luminous  exposition,  to  intrude  on 
their  time,  by  discussing  the  whole  of  this  vast  subject ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  feel  that  I  did  not  do  my  duty  by 
the  house,  by  the  country,  or  by  my  right  honourable  friend, 
if,  leaving  to  him  the  whole  weight  of  this  debate,  I  omitted 
to  claim  for  myself  a  full  participation  in  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  the  introduction  of  those  measures  which  he  has 
so  successfully  explained  and  defended.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose, theU)  that  I  now  present  myself  to  the  house  ;  and  I  do 
so  because  I  have  witnessed,  for  the  last  six  months — I  might 
perhaps  say  during  a  longer  period,  but  principally  for  the 
last  six  months — the  diligent,  the  systematic  attacks  made 
upon  the  plans  and  measures,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  cha^ 
racter,  of  my  right  honourable  friend — attacks  made,  no 
doubt,  with  the  cherished  hope  that  they  would  prove  inju- 
rious to  his  fame,  and  subversive  of  the  sound  commercial 
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principles  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously  exerted  him- 
self to  introduce  and  establish. 

"  I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  spoken  to- 
night for  the  first  time,  and  spoken  in  a  manner  which  gives 
promise  of  the  ability  with  which  he  will  hereafter  fill  the 
station  to  which  he  has  been  called  ;  I  agree  with  him,  that 
if  there  were  any  prospect  that,  by  consenting  to  go  into  the 
committee  for  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  moved, 
anything  could  be  done  to  soothe  the  feelings,  or  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  committee  has  been 
required — or  if  it  were  merely  a  neutral  measure — a  measure 
in  which  parliament  might  innocently  indulge  the  petitioners, 
or  one  calculated,  perhaps,  to  give  satisfaction  to  a  few, 
though  without  benefit  to  any,  I  would  even  now  forego  my 
opposition  to  it.  But  it  is  because  I  feel  that  we  should 
practise  a  delusion  upon  the  petitioners,  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  the  country,  if  we  were  to  hold  out  a  hope,  an 
expectation,  of  altering — nay,  even  if  we  were  to  utter  a  doubt 
of  our  determination  to  persevere  in  that  course  which,  after 
the  most  serious  deliberation,  parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  re- 
solved to  pursue.  What,  I  will  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of 
our  going  into  the  proposed  committee  ?  The  question,  let  it 
be  beaten  out  into  as  many  shapes  as  you  please,  is  simply 
this — Would  a  prohibition  of  foreign  silks  protect  our  trade 
as  well  as  a  moderate  duty,  such  as  that  proposed  by  my 
right  honourable  friend  ?  I  will  not  fatigue  the  house  by  an 
unnecessary  repetition  of  the  arguments  which  have  proved 
the  negative  of  this  proposition  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  it  is  clear 
that  a  law  of  prohibition  would  fail  as  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion, while  it  would  re-introduce  in  our  system  those  vicious 
principles  which  we  have  found  such  difficulty  in  expelling 
from  it.  The  evil  which  we  have  put  down  would  re-appear, 
and,  like  a  noi^pme  weed,  rapidly  increase  in  growth,  till 
it  overspreads  the  whole  soil  of  our  commercial  industry. 

"  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  point  upon  which  I  felt  myself  most 
immediately  called  upon  to  answer  the  appeal  of  honourable 
members — this  is  not  the  point  upon  which  I  feel  called  upon 
by  my  public  duty  to  express  my  sentiments.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  sir,  that,  under  cover  of  the  measure  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  (Mr  Ellice)  has  thought  proper  to 
bring  forward — and  that  he  has  brought  it  forward  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  with  the  view  solely  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  whose  cause  he  has  advocated,  the  house  must 
feel  convinced — but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  under  cover  of 
that  motion,  an  opportunity  has  been  taken,  not  by  the 
honourable  member,  but  by  others,  to  attack  the  commercial 
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regulations  now  in  progress ;  measures  more  seriously  delibc- 
xated  upon,  and  introduced  with  the  more  universal  consent  of 
all  those  whose  judgments  were  likely  to  be  best  enlightened 
on  such  matters,  than  any  other  acts  of  our  public  policy  with- 
in my  recollection. 

"  The  honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  adviseable  to  adopt  a  sound  and  settled 
system  of  commercial  policy.  But  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  seconded  it,  addressed  you  with  a  very  diffe- 
rent feeling,  and  in  a  very  different  spirit.  That  honourable 
and  learned  member,  departing  from  those  professional  topics, 
in  descanting  upon  which  he  had  so  often  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house,  disported  himself  upon  this,  to  him  novel 
subject,  certainly  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  novice,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  a  manner  which  evinced  a  total  incapability 
of  using  his  weapons,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  his  more  prac- 
tised exhibitions.  The  honourable  and  learned  member  has 
not  disdained  to  call  to  his  aid,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
all  the  vulgar  topics  of  ribbald  invective  with  which  my  right 
honourable  friend  has  been  assailed  elsewhere ;  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  these  attacks,  has  attributed  to  him  feelings  unknown 
to  his  heart,  and  sentiments  utterly  alien  from  his  nature. 
And  why,  I  ask,  has  my  right  honourable  friend  been  subject- 
ed to  these  attacks  ?  Because,  sir,  with  an  industry  and 
intelligence  never  exceeded,  and  rarely  equalled,  he  has  devot- 
ed his  daily  labour  and  his  nightly  toil  to  the  improvement  of 
the  commercial  system  of  his  country.  Sir,  when  this  attack 
was  made,  the  house  felt,  as  one  man,  the  injustice  done  to 
my  right  honourable  friend ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
scious rectitude  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  the  gratifying 
acknowledgment  by  this  house,  of  his  splendid  exertions,  he 
wished  for  another  gratification,  he  had  it  in  the  universal 
feeling  of  indignation  at  the  attempt  so  ^v«lntonly  made  to 
lower  him  and  his  measures  in  the  public  opinion.  And  then, 
forsooth,  came  the  assertion,  that  nothing  personal  waa 
meant.  Nothing  personal,  sir !  Did  we  not  hear  mention 
mr,de  of  hard-hearted  metaphysics,  and  of  the  malignity  of 
the  devill  Nothing  personal !- — certainly  nothing  personal  to 
the  devil — who,  by  the  way,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  is, 
according  to  an  old  proverb,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  which 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  represents !  ]3ut 
could  any  one  fail  to  understand  that  the  fiend-like  ma- 
lignity, the  coldness  of  heart,  the  apathy  of  feeling,  that 
all  these  abstract  qualities,  which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  described  as  distinguishing  features  of  those  who  in- 
dulged   in    abstract    speculations,    were    intended    by    the 
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learned  gentleman  to  be  embodied  in  the  person  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  ;  qualities  especially  calculated  to 
render  a  man  contemptible  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  whose 
benefit  those  duties  are  discharged  ?  These  topics,  sir,  are  as 
vulgar  as  they  are  unjust.  Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  application  of  philosophy — (for  I  will  use  that  odious 
word) — why  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  to  apply  the  refine- 
ment of  philosophy  to  the  affairs  of  common  life  indicates 
obduracy  of  feeling  or  obtuseness  of  sensibility  ?  We  must 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  men  on  abstract  principles  ;  modified, 
however,  of  course,  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  Is 
not  the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  which  now  animate  those  who 
persecute  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  same  which,  in 
former  times,  stirred  up  persecution  against  the  best  benefac- 
tors of  mankind  2  Is  it  not  the  same  doctrine  and  spirit 
which  embittered  the  life  of  Turgot  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine 
and  a  spirit  such  as  this  which  consigned  Galileo  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  inquisition  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit 
such  as  these  which  have  at  all  times  been  at  work  to  stay 
public  advancement  and  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilisation  ? 
A  doctrine  and  a  spirit  actuating  the  little  minds  of  men, 
who,  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights  from  which  alone 
extended  views  of  human  nature  can  be  taken,  console  and 
revenge  themselves  by  calumniating  and  misrepresenting 
those  who  have  toiled  to  those  heights  for  the  advantage  of 
mankind. 

"  Sir,  I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  faction  in  the 
country — I  mean  not  a  political  faction — I  should,  perhaps, 
rather  have  said  a  sect,  small  in  numbers  and  powerless  in 
might,  who  think  that  all  advances  towards  improvement  are 
retrogradations  towards  Jacobinism.  These  persons  seem  to 
imagine  that,  under  no  possible  circumstances  can  an  honest 
man  endeavour  to  keep  his  country  upon  a  line  with  the  pro- 
gress of  political  knowledge,  and  to  adapt  its  course  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  world.  Such  an  attempt  is 
branded  as  an  indication  of  mischievous  intentions,  as  evi- 
dence of  a  design  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of 
the  country. 

"  Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman,  in 
internal  as  well  as  external  affairs,  to  hold  a  middle  course 
between  extremes ;  avoiding  alike  extravagances  of  despotism 
or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridled  freedom — reconciling  power 
with  liberty  ;  not  adopting  hasty  or  ill-advised  experiments, 
nor  pursuing  any  airy  and  unsubstantial  theories ;    but  not 
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rejecting,  nevertheless,  the  application  of  sound  and  whole- 
some knowledge  to  practical  affairs,  and  pressing,  with 
sobriety  and  caution,  into  the  service  of  his  country  any  gene- 
rous and  liberal  principles,  whose  excess,  indeed,  may  be  dan- 
gerous, but  whose  foundation  is  in  truth.  This,  sir,  in  my 
mind,  is  the  true  conduct  of  a  British  statesman  ;  but  they 
who  resist  indiscriminately  all  improvement  as  innovation, 
may  find  themselves  compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  innova- 
tions although  they  are  not  improvements. 

"  My  right  honourable  friend  has  been  actuated  by  the 
spirit  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Convinced  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  measure 
which  he  has  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  our  commer- 
cial system,  he  has  persuaded  the  house  to  legislate  in  that 
sense ;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  that  legislation,  I  anticipate 
increasing  prosperity  and  growing  strength  to  the  country. 

"  Two  objections  have  been  stated  to  the  course  which  his 
Majesty's  ministers  are  pursuing  under  the  guidance  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  :  we  are  charged  with  having  aban- 
doned the  principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  of  having  borrowed  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  Whig  policy.  If  the  latter  accusation 
refers  to  the  useful  and  honourable  support  which  we 
have  received  on  questions  of  commerce  from  some  oT  those 
who  are  habitually  our  antagonists  in  politics,  I  have  only  to 
admit  the  fact,  and  to  declare  the  satisfaction  which  I  derive 
from  it.  God  forbid,  sir,  that  I  should  withhold  due  praise 
from  those  who,  forgetting  political  animosities  and  the  vulgar 
divisions  of  party,  have  concurred  with  us  in  attempting  to 
do  public  good. 

"  But  if  it  is  meant  to  say  that  the  commercial  policy  which 
we  recommend  to  the  country  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Whiggism,  history  proves  that  proposition  to  be  untrue.  I 
mean  neither  praise  nor  blame  of  Whig  or  Tor}',  in  adverting 
to  matters  which  passed  long  before  the  political  existence  of 
the  present  generation  ;  but,  historically  speaking,  I  must 
say  that  freedom  of  commerce  has,  in  former  times,  been  the 
doctrine  rather  of  Tories  than  of  Whigs.  If  I  look  back,  for 
instance,  to  the  transactions  between  this  country  and  France, 
the  only  commercial  treaty  which  I  can  find,  beside  that 
which  was  signed  by  me  and  my  rifj^ht  honourable  friend  but 
the  other  day,  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  is  the  convention 
of  1786.  With  respect  to  the  treaty,  the  house  need  not  be 
afraid  that  I  am  now  going  to  discuss  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  But  by  whom  was  the  convention  of  1 786 
proposed  and  supported  ?     By  Mr  Pitt.     By  whom  was  it 
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opposed  ?  By  Mr  Fox.  I  will  not  go  into  the  arguments 
which  might  be  used  on  either  side.  I  enter  not  into  the 
question  who  was  right  or  wrong.  I  mention  the  circum- 
stance only  to  shew  how  easily  facts  are  perverted  for  parti- 
cular purposes  of  vituperation.  It  is  an  old  adage^that  when 
a  man  wishes  to  beat  a  dog,  he  has  n6  difficulty  in  finding  a 
stick  ;  but  the  stick  in  the  present  instance  has  been  unfor- 
tunately chosen. 

"  Equally  false  are  the  grounds  of  the  charge  brought 
against  us  of  having  deviated  from  the  principles  of  our 
great  master.  Sir,  I  deny  that  we  have  departed  from  the 
general  principles  of  Mr  Pitt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no 
man  who  has  observed  the  signs  of  the  times  can  have  failed 
to  discover,  in  the  arguments  of  our  opponents  upon  this  occa- 
sion, a  secret  wish  to  renew  the  bank  restriction ;  and  it  is 
upon  that  point,  and  with  respect  to  measures  leading  in  our 
apprehension  to  that  point,  that  we  are  accused,  and  not 
unjustly,  in  differing  from  those  who  accuse  us.  We  are 
charged  with  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  Mr  Pitt, 
because  we  declared  our  determination  not  to  renew  an  expe- 
dient which,  though  it  was  forced  upon  Mr  Pitt  by  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  times,  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
dragged  into  a  precedent.  It  never  surely  can  be  quoted  as 
a  spontaneous  act  of  deliberate  policy  ;  and  it  was  an  act,  be 
it  remembered,  of  which  Mr  Pitt  did  not  live  to  witness  those 
consequences  which  effectually  deter  his  successors  from  the 
repetition  of  it.  But  it  is  singular  to  remark  how  ready  some 
people  are  to  admire  in  a  great  man  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Such  perverse  worship  is  like 
the  idolatry  of  barbarous  nations,  who  can  see  the  noon- day 
splendour  of  the  sun  without  emotion  ;  but  who,  when  he  is  in 
eclipse,  come  forward  with  hymns  and  cymbals  to  adore  him. 
Thus  there  are  those  who  venerate  Mr  Pitt  less  in  the  bright- 
ness of  his  meridian  glory  than  under  his  partial  obscura- 
tions, and  who  gaze  on  him  with  the  fondest  admiration  when 
he  has  accidentally  ceased  to  shine. 

"  My  admiration  '  on  this  side  only  of  idolatry'  of  that  great 
man  is  called  forth  by  the  glorious  course  which  he  ran,  and 
for  the  illumination  which  he  shed  over  his  country.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a  most  zealous  worshipper  to 
adopt  even  the  accidental  faults  of  the  illustrious  model  whom 
we  vainly  endeavour  to  imitate.  I  do  not  think  it  a  part  of 
fealty  to  him  to  adopt,  without  necessity,  measures  which  ne- 
cessity alone  forced  upon  him.  Treading,  with  unequal  pace, 
in  his  steps,  I  do  not  think  it  our  duty  to  select,  by  preference, 
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those  footmarks  in  which,  for  a  moment,  and  from  the  sKp- 
periness  of  the  times,  he  may  have  trodden  awry. 

"  If,  sir,  1  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  house,  that  with 
my  whole  soul  I  adopt,  with  my  whole  strength  I  will  endea- 
vour to  maintain,  the  measures  of  my  right  honourable  friend, 
I  have  said  enough ;  and  I  will  not  detain  them  by  going  into 
the  details  of  a  question  of  which  he  is  himself  a  perfect  mas- 
ter, and  of  which  he  has  made  the  house  equally  master  with 
himself.  But  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  let  this  debate 
go  by  without  declaring  that  I  will  readily  take  my  share  of 
responsibility  for  his  measure,  leaving  to  my  right  honourable 
friend  the  full  and  undivided  glory. 


SECT.  XII. MEMOIR  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  CANNING. 

There  need  be  little  said  of  the  life  of  George  Canning  in  a 
biographic  history  of  the  reformers  and  pioneers  of  commerce. 
He  was  not  of  them ;  yet  he  was  a  political  debater  over  a 
space  of  thirty-five  years  or  more ;  a  minister,  or  adherent  of 
ministers,  for  nearly  as  long ;  and  had  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  government  of  J3ritain  at  a  time  when  the  reflex  of  Mr 
Huskisson's  commercial  reforms  gave  that  government  such 
popularity  as  it  then  enjoyed,  and  all  the  honours  of  history 
which  now  attach  to  it.  He  defended  Mr  Huskisson^s  com- 
mercial reforms  with  vigour  and  eloquence — vigour,  because 
the  opponents  of  Huskisson  were  those  who  estimated  himself 
at  a  low  price ;  with  eloquence,  because  he  was  a  professional 
debater  of  a  high  natural  order,  skilled  by  practice.  He  de- 
fended the  details  of  those  reforms  imperfectly,  because  he 
did  not  understand  them.  He  did  not  defend  that  policy  on 
principle,  because  the  principles  of  commercial  politics  were 
then  undeveloped  and  misconceived,  and  because  political 
principles  of  any  kind  had  neither  abiding  place  nor  being  in 
him  beyond  the  party  friendships  or  party  animosities,  the 
party  hopes  or  party  distrusts,  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

George  Canning  was  a  member  of  the  political  prize  ring. 
He  was  an  intellectual  wrestler,  challenging  all  opponents 
boldly  at  the  beginning,  his  fortune  with  them  various,  but 
wearing  the  belt  at  last.  Yet  he  wore  it  rather  because  the 
Cribhs  and  Sprin(js  of  politics  had  retired  from  the  arena  than 
for  his  own  victories.  George  Canning  was  one  of  those 
whose  political  employment  served  the  country  as  the  employ- 
ment of  the  spaiTing  or  wrestling  men  promote  the  interests 
of  sober  and  profitable  industry.     It  is  true  that  a  Cumber- 
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land  wrestler  may  be  found  at  plough  turning  over  his  acre, 
and  contending  for  a  prize  at  night;  and  Canning  in  the 
foreign  oflBce  and  elsewhere  did  occasionally  his  acre  a-day, 
and  trusted  to  gain  a  higher  prize,  or  to  retain  what  he  had 
got  at  night.  What  he  might  have  become  cannot  be  told. 
When  men  were  peering  into  the  dim  futurity  of  his  fortunes 
with  a  dim  light,  death  found  them  and  blew  out  the  lamp. 

That  succession  of  debaters,  the  constellation  of  parlia- 
mentary stars  or  comets,  erratic  in  their  courses,  brilliant, 
cold,  profitless,  wonderful  to  the  ignorant,  which  rose  with 
Pulteney  and  Pitt  the  elder ;  which  culminated  in  Burke, 
Francis,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  set  with  Canning,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lost  ray  of  light,  or  the  "  after  glow"  of  the 
twilight  of  Palestine  in  Benjamin  D'lsraeli ;  that  succession 
of  professional  debaters  can  never  be  repeated.  Intellectual 
nature  would  still  supply  the  material  of  the  lamp  ;  but  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  ministerial  corruption  cannot,  as  before, 
supply  the  oil  to  the  adherent,  nor  the  flaming  spirit  to  the 
assailant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nation  cannot  submit  to 
stand  by  and  look  on,  and  applaud  and  throw  prizes  at  the 
feet  of  professional  combatants.  Legislation  has  become  a 
matter  of  practical  business,  and  must  be  so  performed. 
Ambitious  debaters  should  join  the  discussion  classes  of  the 
literary  clubs,  and  save  parliament  and  the  nation  the  loss  of 
listening  to  them. 

George  Canning  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  April  1770,  either 
in  Paddington  or  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  London.  The 
register  of  the  latter  parish  bears  the  date  of  his  christening 
9th  May  of  the  same  year.  His  father  was  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, talented,  foolish,  and  poor.  His  mother  was  an  Irish 
lady,  (Miss  Costello  before  her  marriage.)  more  talented,  le8» 
foolish,  but  united  to  him,  was  united  also  to  his  poverty. 

The  Cannings  were  long  ago  citizens  of  Bristol.  Subse- 
quently some  of  them  had  address  and  good  fortune  sufficient 
to  obtain  grants  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated from  the  Catholics,  who  chose  to  yield  up  all  earthly 
inheritance  rather  than  renounce  their  religion. 

One  of  the  Cannings  of  Bristol  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Marshalls  of  Foxcote,  Warwickshire,  where  the  name  still 
endures;  and  in  1618,  George,  a  younger  son  of  Richard 
Canning  of  Foxcote,  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Gar- 
vaph,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  from  James  I.,  and,  proceeding 
to  Ireland,  established  a  junior  branch  of  the  family  on  that 
property. 

The  new  proprietors  of  Garvagh  could  hardly  hope  to 
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escape  the  common  penalties  of  a  position  so  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  the  Cannings  accordingly  had  their 
share  of  the  wild  justice  which  made  reprisals  upon  the 
settlers  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  government.  One  of  them 
was  killed  by  the  populace,  and  another  attainted  by  the 
parliament  of  James  II. ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  disas- 
ters, the  family  managed  to  retain  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty. George  Canning,  the  grandson  of  the  first  settler, 
married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Stratford,  Esq.  of  Baltinglass, 
aunt  of  the  first  Earl  of  Aldborough,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Stratford  and  George.  The  line  was  continued  through 
Stratford  Canning,  who  had  three  sons ;  George,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  Paul,  whose  son  was  created 
Baron  Garvagh;  and  Stratford,  afterwards  a  London  mer- 
chant, father  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  diplomatist,  and 
the  kind  relation  who  took  his  nephew,  George  Canning,  our 
subject,  from  a  life  little  above  vagrancy,  and  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  his  Etonian  education. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  the  mother  of  this  boy  found  her- 
self a  widow,  with  a  dreary  prospect  of  vicissitude  still  before 
her  as  an  actress,  clever  it  is  reported,  but  not  fortunate  on 
the  stage.  Her  second  marriage  with  an  actor  named  Red- 
dish, into  which  she  suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  against  the 
advice  and  remonstrance  of  her  friends,  was  the  source  of 
many  trials  more  bitter  than  any  she  had  yet  endured.  She 
continued  for  several  years  to  perform  in  the  provincial 
theatres,  chiefly  in  the  west  of  England,  and  live  a  very  pre- 
carious, if  not  a  wretched  life.  Subsequently,  when  Reddish 
died,  she  married  a  third  time,  and  became  Mrs  Hunn,  wife 
of  a  Plymouth  silk  mercer,  who  neglected  his  business,  and 
failed  in  it,  and  attempted  the  stage,  and  failed  in  that  also. 

Mr  Canning,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  manifested  a  lau- 
dable desire  to  take  his  mother  from  the  stage,  and  place  her 
in  a  position  of  comparative  independence.  When  he  re- 
tired from  the  office  of  under  secretary  of  state  in  1801,  he 
was,  according  to  the  government  regulations,  entitled  to  a 
retiring  pension  of  L.oOO  a-year,  which,  instead  of  appropriat- 
ing to  his  own  use,  he  requested  to  have  settled  upon  his 
mother.  Were  all  pensions  of  a  similar  kind  as  praiseworthily 
disposed  of,  less  complaint  of  them  would  bo  made.  Yet 
there  were  many  hundred  thousands  of  poorer  women  than 
Mrs  Hunn,  in  the  dear  years  of  1800  and  1801,  whose  sons 
had  not  been,  like  hers,  successful  political  adventurers,  who 
had  to  go  with  their  children  poorly  clothed  and  poorly  fed, 
to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  of  those  times.     If  George  Canning 
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had  provided  for  his  mother  out  of  his  own  income,  his  merit 
as  a  dutiful  son  would  have  stood  higher. 

The  childhood  of  this  young  man  was  passed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr  Reddish  the  actor,  the  profligacy  of 
whose  life,  it  is  said,  communicated  its  reckless  tone  to  his 
household.  The  talents  of  the  child  attracted  the  notice,  and 
its  unhappy  prospects  excited  the  sympathy,  of  Mr  Moody, 
an  actor.  Moody  was  a  blunt  honest  man,  of  rough  bearing, 
but  of  the  kindliest  disposition ;  and  foreseeing  that  the  boy's 
ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  associations 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  resolved  to  bring  the  matter 
at  once  under  the  notice  of  his  uncle,  Mr  Stratford  Canning. 
The  step  was  a  bold  one,  for  there  had  been  no  previous 
intercourse  between  the  families,  although  the  boy  was  then 
seven  or  eight  years  old.*  But  it  succeeded.  Moody  drew 
an  indignant  picture  of  the  boy's  situation  ;  declared  he  was 
on  the  high  road  to  the  "  gallows,"  (that  was  the  word  ;) 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  promise  he  displayed ;  and 
warmly  predicted,  that  if  proper  means  were  taken  for  bring- 
ing him  forward  in  the  world,  he  would  one  day  become  a 
great  man.  Mr  Stratford  Canning  was  at  first  extremely 
unwilling  to  interfere ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  negotiation 
was  taken  up  by  other  members  of  the  family,  owing  to  honest 
Moody's  perseverance,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  take 
charge  of  his  nephew,  upon  the  condition  that  the  intercourse 
with  his  mother's  connections  should  be  strictly  abridged. 

Having  undertaken  this  responsibility,  Mr  Stratford  Can- 
ning discharged  it  faithfully.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  French,  Burroughs,  and  Canning,  at  that  time 
largely  concerned  in  the  Irish  loans,  and  a  strong  liberal  in 
politics.  At  his  house  George  Canning  saw  Fox,  Burke, 
General  Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party. 

Mr  Stratford  Canning  died  before  the  entrance  of  his 
nephew  upon  public  life  ;  but  he  saw  the  dawn  of  his  talents ; 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  favourable  arrangements 
for  his  education.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  removed 
from  the  school  of  a  Mr  Richards,  near  Winchester,  and  sent 
to  Eton.  There  he  became  known  as  a  sweet  versifier,  and 
subsequently  as  a  contributor  to,  if  not  the  foimder  of,  a  school- 
boy journal  called  the  "  Microcosm." 

His  holidays  were  spent  among  the  Whig  friends  of  his 
uncle,  and  he  was  rash  enough,  when  still  a  youth,  to  become 

*  Life  by  Robert  Bell, 
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a  partisan  of  the  buff  and  blue  side — ^the  Whiggish — in  a  con- 
tested election  at  Windsor.  A  standing  toast  of  the  Whigs 
in  their  social  moments  is  said  to  have  been 

"  Bufi"  and  blue, 
And  Mrs  Crewe," 

— a  lady  famous  for  her  graceful  person  and  fashionable  poli- 
tical soirees,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  leading 
Whigs  were  always  present.  Young  Canning  spent  some  of 
his  holidays  at  Mrs  Crewe's  country  seat  in  Cheshire,  to  which 
she  retreated  on  beginning  to  fade.  Some  of  his  verses 
in  her  praise  as  a  beautiful  and  good  woman  are  preserved. 

At  the  approach  of  his  eighteenth  year,  in  1788,  Canning 
left  Eton  and  went  to  Oxford,  where  it  is  recorded  that  he 
was  an  accomplished  Latin  poet  and  persevering  student.  On 
leaving  Oxford  he  went  to  London  to  study  as  a  lawyer  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  While  so  studying,  or  when  he  should  have 
been  studying,  he  attended  political  debating  clubs  in  various 
taverns,  and,  though  not  personally  known  in  them,  became 
remarkable  for  his  eloquent  declamation  and  artistic  oratory. 

He  now  wavered  between  the  blandishments  of  popularity, 
with  profitless  opposition  to  the  Tories  who  ruled  the  coun- 
try, and  an  attachment  to  that  party  and  profession  of  belief 
which  might  procure  some  solid  remuneration  for  his  oratori- 
cal abilities.  He  chose  the  latter;  and,  in  1793,  obtained  a 
seat  in  parliament,  under  the  favour  of  Mr  Pitt,  for  the 
borough  of  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Fox  had  marked  him  for  his  own — had  advised  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton — had  watched  him  to  and  from  Oxford — obtained 
invitations  for  him  to  spend  his  holidays  in  such  Buff  and  Blue 
families  as  that  of  Mrs  Crewe,  and  now  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  young  orator  deliver  himself  over  to  the  enemy.  In 
1794,  he  made  his  first  speech  in  favour  of  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  out  of  the  English  taxes.  He  was 
vehement  in  his  declamation,  and  bitterly  satirical  against 
the  French.  His  whole  soul  was  thrown  into  the  effort  to 
justify  the  war  with  France  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  money  in  warlike  preparations  at  home,  invading 
armies  abroad,  and  subsidies  to  foreign  states. 

In  1795,  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the 
village  borough  of  Wendover.  He  spoke  little  during  the 
next  two  years ;  and,  when  he  did  address  the  house,  it  was, 
as  before,  in  repudiation  of  peace,  in  justification  of  war,  and, 
above  all,  in  justification  of  new  taxes  and  a  larger  expenditure 
of  public  money. 
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He  also  projected  and  carried  out,  in  conjunction  with  one 
Gifford,  who  had  been  a  shoemaker,  and  had  risen  from  his 
stall  to  be  at  once  the  most  celebrated  and  most  savage  poli- 
tical writer,  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Anti-Jacobin.  Canning 
played  with  men,  manners,  and  principles,  in  it  brought  thera 
upon  a  stage  and  exposed  their  deformities  to  derision.  Gif- 
ford tore  them  to  pieces  with  red-hot  pincers. 

In  1799  and  1800,  Canning  spoke  more  frequently  in  par- 
liament. In  the  latter  year  he  was  married,  8th  of  July,  to 
Miss  Joan  Scott.  This  lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a 
General  Scott,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune,  as  it  was  alleged, 
by  gambling.  He  bequeathed  ^^200,000  to  his  daughters ; 
but,  having  a  dislike  to  the  aristocracy,  (probably  because  he 
had  got  the  fortune  from  foolish  young  lords,)  added  this  con- 
dition, that  if  either  of  them  married  a  lord,  her  share  of  the 
fortune  was  to  go  to  her  sister.  Other  conditions  disposed 
of  the  money  to  the  disadvantage  of  both,  should  both  be  so 
married.  The  eldest  sister  was  wooed  and  won  by  the 
Marquis  of  Litchfield,  afterwards  Duke  of  Portland  ;  but 
the  younger  declined  to  act  upon  the  will  of  their  eccentric 
father,  and  so  the  Duchess  of  Portland  enjoyed  her  fortune. 
She  became  the  mother  of  a  family,  one  of  whom,  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  was  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Mr  Canning, 
when  the  latter  reached  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  lived 
to  take  an  active  part  as  leader  of  the  Protectionists  in  par- 
liament against  the  free  trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1846,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Mr  Canning,  by  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  pecuniary  independence.  They  lived  happily,  and 
had  a  peaceful  home — no  small  privilege  to  a  public  man 
embarked  in  the  conflicts  of  ambition  and  faction  as  Mr  Can- 
ning continued  to  be  for  the  next  twenty-six  years. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr  Pitt  in  1801,  he  also  retired,  and 
seems,  so  we  read  in  the  records  of  the  time,  to  have  been 
engaged  incessantly  in  forming  plots  to  upset  the  Addington 
administration  which  succeeded.  On  the  return  of  Mr  Pitt 
to  office  in  1 804  for  the  brief  period  which  closed  that  states- 
man's career,  Mr  Canning  was  admitted  to  the  place  of  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy.  Once  more  he  was  the  vehement  declaimer 
against  "  French  interests,"  "  French  principles,"  "  French 
sympathies,"  &c.,  appeahng  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices 
of  the  nation,  as  he  and  his  party  had  done  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  years,  they  having  taken  up  the  cry  which  had 
been  raised  by  Fox  and  his  party  when  opposing  the  free 
trade  measures  of  Mr  Pitt  in  the  preceding  nine  years — the 
cry  of  France  being  the  "  natural  enemy"  of  Britain.     They 
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are  humiliating  periods  of  history — those  which  tell  how  the 
country  was  roused  in  opposition  to  sound  legislation  for  nino 
years  by  the  ignorant  delusion,  propagated  and  earnestly 
woi'ked  out  by  Charles  James  Fox  and  his  party,  that  Ireland 
was  the  "  enemy,"  by  commercial  competition,  of  Britain  ; 
that  France  was  the  "  natural  enemy "  of  Britain,  geogra- 
phically and  politically;  and  which  again  tell  how  the  war 
party  availed  themselves  of  the  mischievous  delusion  to  ob- 
tain the  national  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  war  against 
France ;  while  Fox,  again,  to  oppose  Pitt,  took  the  opposite 
side — the  two  parties  buffetting  each  other — the  national 
interests  a  shuttle-cock  between  them ; — humiliating  periods 
of  history  those. 

When  Mr  Pitt  died  "  of  old  age  at  forty-six,"  as  it  has 
been  truthfully  said,  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  Fox 
party — Canning  and  the  bereaved  orphans  of  Toryism  whom 
JPitt  left  behind  going  out.  That  the  (^ath  of  their  great 
leader  had  been  hastened  by  the  incessant  toil  of  repelling  his 
assailant  cannot  be  doubted.  Those  assailants  now  in  office 
were  attacked  by  all  the  parliamentary  arts,  fair  or  foul, 
which  Canning  could  devise  ;  and  one  of  them,  Charles  James 
Fox,  soon  yielded  in  the  conflict.  He  was  missed  from  his 
accustomed  seat  in  the  house,  and  then  came  the  story  of  his 
death.  He  had  endeavoured  to  reach  his  own  house,  near 
Windsor,  there  to  repose,  or  recover,  or  die,  but  only  reached 
Chiswick,  where  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  house  was  opened 
to  admit  him  ;  there  that  chieftain  of  parliamentary  faction 
closed  his  career. 

Twenty  years  passed,  and  George  Canning  went  to  the 
same  house  to  die,  wearied  to  death  by  factious  opposition 
and  intrigue,  similar  in  spirit,  though  less  bitter  in  kind,  and 
less  outrageous  in  moral  decency  than  that  in  which  he  gave 
such  a  pernicious  example  while  persecuting  Fox. 

Twenty  other  years  passed,  and  one  of  those  who  were  in 
l^OG-T  accused,  either  by  rumour  or  by  truth,  of  having 
worried  Canning  to  death,  as  Canning  had  worried  Fox,  was 
in  turn  hunted,  and,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  unprincipled  ran- 
cour, assailed  night  after  night,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr  Benjamin  D'Israeli. 
That  last  victim  of  ungenerous  faction  was  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
But  more  fortunate  than  Fox  in  1806,  or  Canning  in  1826, 
he  has  survived  1846,  and  still  (1849)  lives.  One  of  his 
troublers  is  no  more,  but  the  most  formidable  of  the  two  is 
left.  It  is  a  question  of  curious  speculation  to  inquire  if  Mr 
Benjamin  D'lsraeli  will  be  a  distinguished  leader  at  the  end 
of  the  next  cycle  of  twenty  years,  in  1866,  and  if  parliament- 
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ary  morals  will  be  then,  as  heretofore,  subordinated  to  personal 
ambition,  spite,  or  pocket  interest. 

Mr  Canning  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
was,  at  the  time,  Prime  Minister,  and  had  filled  various  offices 
chiefly  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs.  The  acts  of  states- 
manship which  he  performed  were  of  a  kind  peculiar  to 
British  ministers  of  the  foreign  office,  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  nations — a  continual  interference  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries — that  Britain,  Europe, 
peace,  and  human  happiness,  had  one  peril  the  less  when 
Geofge  Canning  ceased  to  be  minister. 


SECT.  Xlir. MEMOIR  OF  DAVm  BICAHDO. 

Some  specimens  of  David  Ricardo"'s  writings  were  given  in 
connection  with  "  Adam  Smith's"  and  the  "  Theory  of  Rent." 
His  theory  of  rent  we  have  pronounced  to  be  erroneous,  and 
have  shewn  it  to  be  so.  In  like  manner,  some  of  Mr  Rieardo's 
commercial  and  currency  theories  might  be  objected  to ;  yet 
he  was  an  exact  thinker,  and  the  most  useful  writer  on  poli- 
tical science  between  Adam  Smith  and  Perronet  Thompson. 
He  induced  others  to  think. 

David  Ricardo  was  the  third  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
was  born  on  the  19th  of  April  1772.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  settled  in  this  country 
early  in  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  talents, 
and  of  the  strictest  integrity ;  and,  having  become  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  acquired  a  respectable  fortune,  and 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  his  circle.  David,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir,  was  destined  for  the  same  line  of 
business  as  his  father,  and  received,  partly  in  England  and 
partly  at  a  school  in  Holland,  where  he  resided  two  years, 
such  an  education  as  is  usually  given  to  young  men  intended 
for  the  mercantile  profession.  Classical  learning  formed  no 
part  of  his  early  instruction ;  and  it  has  been  questioned,  with 
how  much  justice  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  whether 
its  acquisition  would  have  done  him  service,  and  whether  it 
might  not,  probably,  have  made  him  seek  for  relaxation  in  the 
study  of  elegant  literature,  rather  than  in  the  severer  exercises 
of  the  understanding,  and  prompted  him  to  adopt  opinions 
sanctioned  by  authority,  without  inquiring  very  anxiously  into 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rested. 

Mr  Ricardo  began  to  be  confidentially  employed  by  his 
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father  in  the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange  when  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age.  Neither  then,  however,  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period,  was  he  wholly  engrossed  by  the  details  of 
his  profession.  From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  a  taste 
for  abstract  reasoning,  and  manifested  that  determination  to 
probe  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  bottom,  and  to  form 
his  opinion  upon  it  according  to  the  conviction  of  his  mind, 
which  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character. 

Mr  Ricardo,  senior,  had  been  accustomed  to  subscribe, 
without  investigation,  to  the  opinions  of  his  ancestors  on  all 
questions  connected  with  religion  and  politics,  and  he  was  de- 
sirous that  his  children  should  do  the  same.  But  this  system 
of  passive  obedience,  and  of  blind  submission  to  the  dictate* 
of  authority,  was  quite  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  young 
Ricardo,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  never  failed  to  testify 
the  sincerest  affection  and  respect  for  his  father,  found  reason 
to  differ  from  him  on  many  important  points,  and  even  to 
secede  from  the  Hebrew  faith. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  and  shortly  after  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  majority,  Mr  Ricardo  formed  a  union,  productive  of 
unalloyed  domestic  happiness,  with  Miss  Wilkinson.  Having 
been  separated  from  his  father,  he  was  now  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  commenced  business  for  himself.  At  this  im- 
portant epoch  of  his  history,  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the 
esteem  entertained  by  them  for  his  talents  and  character,  by 
voluntarily  coming  forward  to  support  him  in  his  undertakings. 
His  success  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and,  in  a  few  years,  he  realized  an  ample  fortune. 

According  as  his  solicitude  about  his  success  in  life  declined, 
Mr  Ricardo  devoted  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits.  When  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  he 
began  the  study  of  some  branches  of  mathematical  science, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
He  fitted  up  a  laboratory,  formed  a  collection  of  minerals,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Geological  Society. 
But  he  never  entered  warmly  into  the  study  of  these  sciences. 
They  were  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind ;  and 
he  abandoned  them  entirely,  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  more  congenial  study  of  Political  Economy, 

Mr  Ricardo  is  stated  to  have  first  become  acquainted  with 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  in  1 799,  while  on  a  visit  at  Bath,  to 
which  he  had  accompanied  Mrs  Ricardo  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health.  He  was  highly  gratified  by  its  perusal ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  inquiries  about  which  it  is  conversant, 
continued  henceforth  to  engage  a  considerable  share  of  hia 
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attention,  though  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  spare 
time  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  their  study. 

Mr  Ricardo  came,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  public  as 
an  author  in  ]809.  The  rise  in  the  market-price  of  bul- 
lion, and  the  fall  of  the  exchange  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Mr  Ricardo  applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  studies  in  which  he  had  latterly  been  engaged, 
combined  with  the  experience  he  had  derived  from  his 
money  transactions,  enabled  him  not  only  to  perceive  the  true 
causes  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  but  to  trace  and  exhibit 
their  practical  bearing  and  real  effect. '  He  began  this  inves- 
tigation without  intending  to  lay  the  result  of  his  researches 
before  the  public ;  but,  having  shewn  his  manuscript  to  the 
late  Mr  Perry,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  the  latter  prevailed  upon  him,  though  not  without 
considerable  difficulty,  to  consent  to  its  publication,  in  the 
shape  of  letters,  in  that  journal.  The  first  of  these  letters 
appeared  on  the  6th  of  September  1809.  They  made  a  con- 
siderable impression,  and  elicited  various  answers.  This  suc- 
cess, and  the  increasing  interest  of  the  subject,  induced  Mr 
Ricardo  to  commit  his  opinions  upon  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  in  a  more  enlai'ged  and  systematic  form,  in  the  tract 
entitled  "  The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  the  Deprecia- 
tion of  Bank  Notes'  This  tract  led  the  way  in  the  far-famed 
bullion  controversy. 

ThQ  fourth  edition  of  this  tract  is  the  most  valuable.  An 
appendix  added  to  it  has  some  acute  observations  on  some 
difficult  questions  in  the  theory  of  exchange ;  and  it  also 
contains  the  first  germ  of  the  original  idea  of  making  bank 
notes  exchangeable  for  bars  of  gold  bullion. 

Among  those  who  entered  the  lists  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  laid  down,  and  the  practical  measures  suggested,  in 
Mr  Ricai'do's  tract  and  in  the  report  of  the  bullion  commit- 
tee, a  prominent  place  is  due  to  Mr  Bosanquet.  This  gentle- 
man had  great  experience  as  a  merchant ;  and  as  he  professed 
that  the  statements  and  conclusions  embodied  in  his  "  Prac- 
tical Observations^""  which  are  completely  at  variance  with 
those  in  the  report,  were  the  result  of  a  careful  examination 
of  the  theoretical  opinions  of  the  committee  by  the  test  of 
fact  and  experiment,  they  were  well  fitted  to  make,  and  did 
make,  a  very  considerable  impression.  The  triumph  of  Mr 
Bosanquet  was,  however,  of  very  short  duration.  Mr 
Ricardo  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  this  formidable  adversary 
in  his  stronghold.  His  tract  entitled  "  Repl^/  to  Mr  Bosan- 
quefs  Practical  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
VOL.  I  39 
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Committee,''''  was  published  in  1811,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
essays  that  has  appeared  on  any  disputed  question  of  political 
economy. 

The  merits  of  these  pamphlets  was  duly  appreciated,  and 
Mr  Ricardo's  society  was  in  consequence  courted  by  men  of 
the  first  eminence,  who  were  not  less  pleased  with  his  modesty 
and  unassuming  manners  than  with  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing. He  formed  about  this  time  that  intimacy  with  Mr 
Malthus  and  Mr  Mill,  the  historian  of  British  India,  which 
ended  only  with  his  death.  To  the  latter  he  was  particularly 
attached,  and  readily  acknowledged  how  much  he  owed  to  his 
friendship. 

Mr  Ricardo  next  appeared  as  an  author  in  1815,  during 
the  discussions  on  the  bill,  afterwards  passed  into  a  law,  for 
raising  the  limit  at  which  foreign  corn  might  be  imported  for 
consumption  to  80s.  Mr  Malthus  and  a  "  Fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,"  (afterwards  Sir  Edward  West,)  had, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  in  tracts  published  ahnost  consenta- 
neously, elucidated  the  true  theory  of  rent,  which,  though 
discovered  by  Dr  Anderson  as  early  as  1777,  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  forgotten.  But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  per- 
ceived the  bearing  of  the  theory  on  the  question  in  regard  to 
the  restriction  of  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  This  was 
reserved  for  Mr  Ricardo,  who,  in  his  "  Essa^  on  the  Influence 
of  a  Low  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Profits  of  Stock,''"'  shewed  the 
effect  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  produce  on  the  wages 
and  profits,  and  founded  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  on  the  very  grounds  on  which  Mr 
Malthus  had  endeavoured  to  shew  the  propriety  of  subjecting 
it  to  fresh  restrictions. 

In  1816,  Mr  Ricardo  published  his  ^^  Proposals  for  an 
Economical  and  Secure  Currency,  with  Observations  on  the 
Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England^  In  1817  he  published  his 
great  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation."  This  was  a  step,  says  M'CuUoch,  which  he  did 
not  take  without  much  hesitation.  He  was  not,  and  did  not 
affect  to  be,  insensible  of  the  value  of  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal reputation  ;  but  his  modesty  always  led  him  to  undervalue 
his  own  powers ;  and  having  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of 
celebrity  as  a  writer  on  currency,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk 
what  he  already  possessed  by  attempting  to  gain  more. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  to  allow  his  work  to  be  sent  to  press.  Its 
appearance  forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  political 
science,  exclusive  of  many  valuable  subsidiary  inquiries.  Mr 
Ricardo  has  pointed  out  in  this  work  the  source  and  limiting 
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principle  of  exchangeable  value,  and  has  traced  the  laws 
which  determine  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  various 
ranks  and  orders  of  society.  The  power  of  mind  displayed  in 
these  investigations ;  the  dexterity  with  which  the  most 
abstruse  questions  are  unravelled ;  the  sagacity  displayed  in 
tracing  the  operation  of  general  principles,  in  disentangling 
them  from  such  as  are  of  a  secondary  and  accidental  nature, 
and  in  perceiving  and  estimating  their  remote  consequences, 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  will  for  ever  secure  the  name 
of  Ricardo  a  conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  done 
most  to  unfold  the  mechanism  of  society,  and  to  discover  the 
circumstances  on  which  the  well-being  of  its  various  orders 
must  always  mainly  depend. 

That  part  of  Mr  Ricardo'^s  work  in  which  he  applies  his 
principles  to  discover  the  incidence  of  taxes  on  rent,  profit, 
wages,  and  raw  produce,  is  more  practical  than  the  others, 
and  must  always  be  a  subject  of  careful  study  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  this  depart- 
ment of  political  science. 

He  had  now  become  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  and 
had  wholly  retired  from  business,  with  a  fortune  acquired  with 
the  universal  respect  and  esteem  of  his  competitors.  But  he 
did  not  retire  from  the  bustle  of  active  life  :  he  determined  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  by  entering  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1819  ho  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Portar- 
lington.  His  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  had,  however, 
nearly  deprived  the  public  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  in 
this  situation.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  dated  the 
7th  of  April  1819,  he  says — "  You  will  have  seen  that  I  have 
taken  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  fear  that  I  shall 
be  of  little  use  there.  I  have  twice  attempted  to  speak,  but 
I  proceeded  in  the  most  embarrassed  manner,  and  I  have  no 
hope  of  conquering  the  alarm  with  which  I  am  assailed  the 
moment  I  hear  the  sound  of  my  own  voice."  And,  in  a  letter 
to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  the  22d  of  June  1819,  he  says — 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  endeavours  to  inspire  me  with  confi- 
dence on  the  occasion  of  my  addressing  the  house.  Their 
indulgent  reception  of  me  has  in  some  degree  made  the  task 
of  speaking  more  easy  to  me  ;  but  there  are  yet  so  many  for- 
midable obstacles  to  my  success,  and  some  I  fear  of  a  nature 
nearly  insurmountable,  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be  wisdom 
and  sound  discretion  in  me  to  content  myself  with  giving 
silent  votes."  Fortunately  he  did  not  adopt  this  resolution. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  at  first  to  struggle,  and  his 
diffidence  in  himself,  gradually  subsided,  while  the  mildness  of 
his  manners,  the  mastery  Wiich  lie  possessed  over  the  subjects 
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on  which  he  spoke,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  speedily 
secured  him  a  very  extensive  influence  both  in  the  house  and 
the  country,  and  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

The  habits  of  this  able  and  excellent  person  were  those  of 
business,  and  business  of  a  contracted  kind,  as  little  likely  to 
fit  the  mind  for  abstract  and  general  inquiries  as  to  point  the 
attention  towards  them.  His  life  had  been  passed  on  the 
stock  exchange,  like  that  of  so  many  members  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  to  which  his  family  originally  belonged.  But  his  lei- 
sure hours  had  been  devoted  to  study,  and  no  man  was  better 
acquainted  with  all  the  ordinary  topics  of  political  information. 
AVhcn  the  bullion  question  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
parliament  and  the  country,  by  the  manifest  effects  of  incon- 
vertible paper  having  so  long  been  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  excessive  issue  of 
country  bank-notes,  contrary  to  all  the  speculative  arguments 
of  the  other  school,  founded  upon  a  fallacious  notion,  that 
their  being  made  payable  in  Bank  of  England  paper,  imposed 
an  effectual  check  upon  their  issue,  whereas  country  people, 
preferring  paper  on  which  names  well  known  to  them  were 
seen,  never  thought  of  making  any  such  exchange,  Mr  Ricardo 
took  a  part  in  the  controversy  that  arose,  and  published 
one  or  two  tracts  on  the  depreciation.  Lord  King  had  first 
demonstrated  this  as  early  as  1804,  the  book  of  Mr  Thornton, 
and  Mr  Horner's  able  and  learned  analysis  of  it  in  the  '*  Edin- 
burgh Review,''''  having  left  this  important  question  altogether 
undecided.  But  Mr  llicardo's  arguments  and  his  facts,  added 
to  his  great  practical  knowledge  of  all  monetary  questions, 
produced  a  powerful  impression,  and  greatly  aided  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  buUion  committee,  that  of  1810.  As  a 
literary  performance  the  pamphlet  had  a  merit  almost  equal 
to  that  of  its  argument  and  its  information.  The  style  was 
simple,  clear,  and  nervous  ;  shewing  powers,  both  of  reasoning 
and  of  explanation,  which  were  of  a  high  order,  and  disfigured 
by  no  deviation  whatever  from  the  rules  of  correct  taste. 

During  the  few  succeeding  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  high 
reputation  among  political  economists,  and  taking  a  distin- 
guished place  among  literary  men,  he  continued  his  labours 
as  an  author,  and,  consolidating  his  views  in  one  work,  gave 
to  the  world  his  excellent  treatise  on  his  favourite  science, 
which,  with  Mr  Malthus'  essay  on  the  "  Principle  of  Popii- 
lation,''''  divides  the  claim  to  a  second  place,  after  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,''''  among  the  books  which  this  country  has  produced 
upon  the  important  science  of  economics.  Meanwhile  his 
controversial  discussions  with  Mr  Malthus  and  others  were 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  genuine  unaffected  good 
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humour,  joined  to  first-rate  ability  and  argumentative  skill, 
that  makes  them  a  model  for  all  succeeding  combatants  in 
the  fields  of  reasoning.  The  distinguished  men  who  carried 
on  this  discussion  in  public,  through  the  press,  betrayed  no 
heat  or  impatience  of  temper ;  no  anxiety  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  ;  no  wish  to  catch  at  trifling  omissions  or  slips ; 
nothing  of  heat  or  animosity  whatever; — they  were  manifestly 
impressed  with  one  only  desire,  and  in  pursuit  of  one  object 
alone ;  desirous  only  that  the  truth  should  be  discovered — the 
truth,  the  sole  object  of  their  search ; — and  although  there  was 
involved  in  the  contest  the  question  of  their  own  fame,  it  was 
conducted  as  calmly  as  a  game  at  chess,  or  the  investigation 
of  a  problem  in  the  mathematics. 

The  bill  which  usually  goes  by  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  name  had 
been  passed  for  restoring  the  currency  a  short  time  before 
Mr  Eiicardo  came  into  parliament ;  but  the  committee,  (com- 
monly called  the  second  bullion  committee,)  out  of  whose 
report  the  measure  arose,  had  fully  adopted  the  principle,  and 
had  closely  followed  the  plan,  laid  down  by,  Mr  Ricardo. 
When  he  took  his  place  jn  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the 
high  reputation  which  had  preceded  him,  he  necessarily  ap- 
peared to  some  disadvantage  under  the  weight  of  the  great 
expectations  formed  of  him.  But,  as  far  as  these  were  rea- 
sonable, however  ample,  they  were  fully  answered.  His  speak- 
ing, his  conduct,  his  manner,  were  all  unexceptionable,  and 
all  suited  to  the  man,  his  high  station  among  philosophers, 
his  known  opinions  on  political  affairs,  his  kindly  nature,  and 
his  genuine  modesty.  There  was  something  about  him,  chiefly 
a  want  of  all  affectation,  as  well  as  pretension,  in  everything 
he  said  or  did,  that  won  the  respect  of  each  party.  Hia 
matter  was  ever  of  high  value.  Whether  you  agreed  or  dif- 
fered with  him,  you  were  well  pleased  to  have  it  brought  out 
and  made  to  bear  upon  the  question,  if  indeed  the  pursuit  of 
right  and  truth  was  your  object.  His  views  were  often,  in- 
deed, abundantly  theoretical,  sometimes  too  refined  for  his 
audience,  occasionally  extravagant  from  his  propensity  to  fol- 
low a  right  principle  into  all  its  consequences,  without  duly 
taking  into  account  in  practice  the  condition  of  things  to 
which  he  was  applying  it,  as  if  a  mechanician  were  to  construct 
an  engine  without  taking  into  consideration  the  resistance  of 
the  air  in  which  it  was  to  work,  or  the  strength,  and  the 
weight,  and  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  which  it  was  to  be 
made.  When  he  propounded,  as  the  best  way  of  extricating 
us  from  our  financial  embarrassments,  that  the  capital  of  the 
country  should  be  taxed  700  or  800  million,  and  the  debt  at 
once  paid  off,  and  defended  this  scheme  upon  the  twofold 
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ground,  that  what  a  debtor  owes  is  always  to  bo  deducted 
from  his  property  and  regarded  as  belonging  to  his  creditors, 
and  that  the  expense  of  managing  the  debt  and  raising  the 
revenue  to  pay  the  interest  would  be  a  large  saving  to  the 
nation,  he  assumed  as  true  two  undeniable  facts  ;  but  he  drew 
a,  practical  inference  not  more  startling  at  its  first  statement 
than  inadmissible  when  closely  examined  upon  the  clearest 
grounds  of  both  expediency  and  justice.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  the  only  feasible  portion  of  the  plan,  the 
diminution  of  interest  from  time  to  time,  effected  by  threats 
of  repaying  the  principal,  or  rather  redeeming  the  annuities, 
(the  only  thing  to  which  the  public  creditor  is  entitled,)  be 
not  a  step  too  far  in  this  direction  both  as  to  justice  and 
policy.  In  like  manner  he  always  greatly  under-valued  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  in  the  currency  upon  prices 
generally,  estimating  it  solely  by  the  difference  between  the 
jnint  price  and  the  market  price  of  gold ;  and  so  confidently 
did  he  believe  in  this  speculative  estimate,  that  his  practical 
plan  for  restoring  the  currency  was  grounded  upon  it.  But 
while  such  wer-e  his  errors,  and  those  of  a  kind  to  excite  very 
strong  feelings  in  certain  large  and  important  classes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  uniformly  and  universally  respected 
for  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  capacity  and  his  character, 
which  were  acknowledged  by  all. 

His  speaking  was  of  an  admirable  description :  clear,  simple, 
correct  in  diction,  copious  in  argument,  pregnant  with  infor- 
mation, but  never  thrown  away.  He  reserved  the  share  which 
he  took  in  debate  for  questions  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  particularly  directed,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  to 
which  he  attached  great  importance.  Hence,  even  his  ex- 
treme opinions  upon  questions  connected  with  the  reform  of 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state  gave  no  offence  ;  for  he 
appeared  not  to  court  the  opportunity  of  delivering  them,  but 
as  if  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  declare  his  mind,  careless 
or  indisposed  otherwise  to  make  a  speech.  Few  men  have, 
accordingly,  had  more  weight  in  parliament ;  certainly  none 
who,  finding  but  a  very  small  body  of  his  fellow-members  to 
agree  with  his  leading  opinions,  might  be  said  generally  to 
speak  against  the  sense  of  his  audience,  ever  commanded  a 
more  patient  or  even  favourable  hearing ;  and,  as  this  was 
eflFected  without  any  of  the  more  ordinary  powers  of  oratory 
or  of  entertainment  possessed  by  others,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  the  triumph  of  reason,  intelligence,  and  integrity,  over  un- 
toward circumstances  and  alien  natures.  The  regret  felt  for 
his  loss  was  in  proportion  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
bad  been  held  during  the  three  years  that  he  sat  in  parlia- 
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ment ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  its  representatives,  justly- 
sorrowed  over  a  great  light  extinguished  prematurely,  which 
had  already  proved  so  useful,  and  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  render  so  much  greater  and  longer  service  in 
illuminating  the  world. 

Mr  Ricardo  was  not  one  of  those  who  make  speeches  to  suit 
the  ephemeral  circumstances  and  politics  of  the  day  :  he  spoke 
only  from  principle,  and  with  a  fixed  resolution  never  to 
diverge  in  any  degree  from  the  path  which  it  pointed  out ; 
he  neither  concealed  nor  modified  an  opinion  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  favour,  or  of  disarming  the  prejudices  or 
hostility,  of  any  man  or  set  of  men ;  nor  did  he  ever  make  a 
speech  or  give  a  vote  which  he  was  not  well  convinced  was 
founded  on  just  principles,  and  calculated  to  promote  the 
lasting  interests  of  the  public.  Trained  to  habits  of  profound 
thinking,  independent  in  his  fortune,  and  inflexible  in  his 
principles,  Mr  Ricardo  had  little  in  common  with  mere  party 
politicians.  The  public  good  was  the  grand  object  of  his  par- 
liamentary exertions ;  and  he  laboured  to  promote  it,  not  by 
engaging  in  party  combinations,  but  by  supporting  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  classes,  and  by  unfolding  the  true  sources 
of  national  wealth  and  general  prosperity. 

In  1820  Mr  Ricardo  contributed  an  article  on  the  "  Funding 
Syst&rfi'''  to  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.'" 
This  tract,  though  somewhat  confused  in  its  arrangement, 
embraces  many  valuable  discussions.  He  was  a  decided  friend 
to  the  plan  for  raising  the  supplies  for  a  war  within  the  year, 
by  an  equivalent  increase  of  taxation  ;  and  he  also  thought 
(in  which  opinion  few  probably  will  be  disposed  to  concur,) 
that  it  would  be  not  only  expedient  but  practicable  to  pay  off 
the  public  debt  by  an  assessment  on  capital. 

In  1822 "he  published,  during  the  parliamentary  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  his  tract  on  Protection  to 
Agriculture.  This  is  the  best  of  all  his  pamphlets,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  The  important  questions  respecting 
remunerating  price,  the  influence  of  a  low  and  high  value  of 
corn  over  wages  and  profits,  the  influence  of  taxation  over 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  many  other  topics  of  equal 
difficulty  and  interest,  are  all  discussed  in  the  short  compass 
of  eighty  or  ninety  pages,  with  a  precision  and  clearness  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Had  Mr  Ricardo  never  written 
anything  else,  this  pamphlet  would  have  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  political  economists. 

Though  not  robust,  Mr  Ricardo's  constitution  was  appa- 
rently good,  and  his  health  such  as  to  promise  a  long  life  of 
usefulness.     Ho  had,  indeed,  been  subject  for  several  years  to 
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an  affection  in  one  of  his  ears  ;  but  as  it  had  not  given  him 
any  serious  inconvenience,  he  paid  it  but  h'ttle  attention. 
When  he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  (Gatcomb 
Park,)  subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1 823,  he  was 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits  ;  and  besides  completing  a  tract 
containing  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  he 
engaged,  with  his  usual  ardour,  in  elaborate  inquiries  regard- 
ing some  of  the  more  abstruse  economical  doctrines.  But  he 
was  not  destined  to  bring  these  inquiries  to  a  close  !  Early 
in  September  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  diseased  ear ;  the  symptoms  were  not,  however,  considered 
unfavourable ;  and  the  breaking  of  an  imposthurae  that  had 
been  formed  within  the  ear  contributed  greatly  to  his  relief. 
But  the  amendment  was  only  transitory  ;  within  two  days 
inflammation  recommenced  ;  and  after  a  period  of  the  greatest 
agony,  pressure  on  the  brain  ensued,  which  produced  a  stupor 
that  continued  until  death  terminated  his  sufferings  on  the 
11th  September,  in  his  52d  year. 

We  quote  the  following,  as  specimens  of  his  opinions  on  the 
great  questions  of  wages  and  price  of  corn. 


SECT.  XIV. DAVID  RICARDO  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  RISS  OP 

WAGES  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  CORN. 

*'  Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section 
would  probably  be  allowed  by  some  of  those  who  are  the 
advocates  for  a  restricted  trade  in  com ;  they  would,  how- 
ever, add,  that  though  it  could  be  shewn  that  no  protecting 
dlities  on  the  importation  of  corn  could  be  justifiable,  merely 
on  account  of  the  increased  expenditure  of  labour  necessary 
to  obtain  a  given  quantity  in  this  country,  yet  such  duties 
were  necessary  to  protect  the  farmer  against  the  effects  of 
high  wages  in  this  country,  caused  by  the  taxation  which 
falls  on  the  labouring  classes,  and  which  must  be  repaid  to 
them  by  their  employers,  by  means  of  high  wages.  This 
argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  high  wages  tend 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  commodities  on  which  labour  is 
bestowed.  If  the  farmer,  they  say,  could,  before  taxation 
and  the  high  wages  which  are  the  effect  of  it,  compete  with 
the  foreign  grower  of  corn,  he  can  no  longer  do  so  now  he  is 
exposed  to  a  burthen  from  which  his  competitor  is  free. 

"  This  whole  argument  is  fallacious — the  farmer  is  placed 
under  no  comparative  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  a  rise 
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of  wages.  If,  in  consequence  of  taxes  paid  by  the  labouring 
class,  wages  should  rise,  which  they  in  all  probability  would 
do,  they  would  equally  aflfecl  all  classes  of  producers.  If  it 
be  deemed  necessary  that  corn  should  rise  in  order  to  remu- 
nerate the  growers,  it  is  also  necessary  that  cloth,  hats, 
shoes,  and  every  other  commodity  should  rise,  in  order  to 
remunerate  the  producers  of  those  articles.  Either  then, 
corn  ought  not  to  rise,  or  all  other  commodities  should  rise 
along  with  it. 

"  If  neither  corn  nor  any  other  commodity  rise,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  all  of  the  same  relative  value  as  before ;  and  if  they 
do  all  rise,  the  same  will  be  true.  All  must  require  protect- 
ing duties  or  more.  To  impose  protecting  duties  on  all  com- 
modities would  be  absurd,  because  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  it — it  would  in  no  way  alter  the  relative  value  of  commodi- 
ties ;  and  it  is  only  by  altering  the  relative  value  of  commo- 
dities that  any  particular  trade  is  protected,  not  merely  by  an 
alteration  of  price.  If  England  gave  a  yard  of  superfine  cloth 
to  Germany  for  a  quarter  of  wheat,  she  would  neither  be 
more  nor  less  disposed  to  carry  on  this  trade  if  both  cloth 
and  corn  were  raised  20  per  cent,  in  price.  All  foreign  trade 
finally  resolves  itself  into  an  interchange  of  commodities ; 
money  is  but  the  measure  by  which  the  respective  quantities 
are  ascertained.  No  commodity  can  be  imported  unless  an- 
other commodity  is  exported  ;  and  the  exported  commodity 
must  be  equally  raised  in  price  by  the  rise  of  wages.  It  is 
essential  that  a  drawback  should  be  allowed  on  the  exported 
article  if  the  one  imported  be  protected  by  a  duty.  But  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing  if  no  drawback  be  allowed  on  the 
one  nor  protection  granted  to  the  other,  because,  in  either 
case,  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  the  foreign  commodity 
will  be  obtained  for  a  given  quantity  of  the  home-made 
commodity 

"  If  a  quarter  of  corn  be  raised  from  60s.  to  75s.,  or  25  per 
cent,  by  a  rise  of  wages,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hats  or 
cloth  be  raised  in  the  same  proportion  by  the  same  cause,  the 
importer  of  corn  into  England  would  lose  just  as  much  by  the 
commodity  which  he  exports  as  he  would  gain  by  the  corn 
which  he  imports.  If  trade  were  left  free  corn  would  not 
rise  from  60s.  to  75s.,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  wages ;  nor 
cloth,  nor  hats,  nor  shoes,  rise  from  this  cause.  But,  if  I  should 
allow  that  they  would  rise,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  my 
argument;  we  should  then  export  money  in  exchange  for 
corn,  because  no  commodity  could  be  so  profitably  employed 
in  paying  for  it ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  every  other  commo- 
dity is  raised  in  price.     The  exportation  of  money  would  gra- 
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dually  lessen  the  quantity  and  raise  its  value  in  this  country, 
while  the  importation  of  it  into  other  countries  would  have  a 
contrary  effect  in  them ;  it  would  increase  the  quantity  and 
sink  its  value,  and  thus  the  price  of  corn,  of  cloth,  of  hats, 
and  of  all  other  things  in  England,  would  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  in  other  countries 
as  they  bore  before  wages  were  raised.  In  all  cases,  the  rise 
of  wages,  when  general,  diminishes  profits,  and  does  not  raise 
the  prices  of  commodities.  If  the  prices  of  commodities  rose, 
no  producer  would  be  benefited  ;  for  of  what  consequence 
could  it  be  to  him  to  sell  his  commodity  at  an  advance  of  25 
per  cent.,  if  he,  in  his  turn,  were  obliged  to  give  25  per  cent, 
more  for  every  commodity  which  he  purchased  ?  He  would  be 
precisely  in  the  same  condition,  whether  he  sold  his  corn  for 
25  per  cent,  advance,  and  gave  an  additional  25  per  cent,  in 
the  price  of  his  hats,  shoes,  clothes,  &c.,  &;c.,  as  if  he  sold  his 
corn  at  the  usual  price,  and  bought  all  the  commodities  which 
he  consumed  at  the  prices  which  he  had  before  given  for 
them.  No  one  class  of  producers,  then,  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion on  account  of  a  rise  of  wages,  because  a  rise  of  wages 
equally  affects  all  producers ;  it  does  not  raise  the  prices  of 
commodities  because  it  diminishes  profits ;  and,  if  it  did  raise 
the  price  of  commodities,  it  would  raise  them  all  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  would  not,  therefore,  alter  their  exchangeable 
value.  It  is  only  when  commodities  are  altered  in  relative 
value  by  the  interference  of  government  that  any  tax  which 
shall  act  as  a  protection  against  the  importation  of  a  foreign 
commodity  can  be  justifiable. 

*'  It  is  by  many  supposed  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  will 
raise  the  price  of  all  other  things.  This  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  erroneous  view  which  they  take  of  the  effect  of  a  general 
rise  of  wages.  Corn  rises  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  pro- 
duce, and  its  cost  is  raised.  It  would  be  no  rise  at  all  if  all 
other  things  rose  with  it.  It  is  a  real  rise  to  the  hatter  and 
clothier,  if  they  are  obliged — the  one  to  give  more  hats,  the 
other  more  cloth,  for  their  corn.  It  would  be  no  rise  at  all  to 
them,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  shew  who  paid  for  the 
increased  cost,  if  their  commodities  also  rose  and  exchanged 
for  the  same  quantity  of  corn. 

"  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  any  cause  which 
operates  in  a  country  to  affect  equally  all  commodities,  does 
not  alter  their  relative  value,  and  can  give  no  advantage  to 
foreign  competitors ;  but  that  any  cause  which  operates  par- 
tially on  one  does  alter  its  value  to  others,  if  not  counterveiled 
by  an  adequate  duty ;  it  will  give  advantage  to  the  foreign  com- 
petitor, and  tend  to  deprive  us  of  a  beneficial  branch  of  trade." 
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-LORD  KING. 


Few  men  occupied  the  public  attention  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  in  the  advocacy  of  such  good  objects,  of  whom  the  poli- 
tical generation  which  had  its  birth  about  the  time  of  his 
death  (1833)  know  so  little,  as  they  do  of  the  amiable  and 
excellent  Lord  King. 

The  Earl  Fortescue,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  introduction 
to  a  memoir  pubhshed  in  1844,  during  the  heat  of  the  anti- 
corn  law  agitation,  remarked  :. — 

"  When  all  questions  of  commercial  policy,  and  particularly 
the  corn  laws,  form  so  prominent  a  topic  of  public  discussion, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  recur  to  the  opinions  of  those  who,  in 
past  times,  directed  their  attention  to  such  subjects ;  and  it 
is  presumed  that  the  supporters  of  free  trade  at  this  period 
of  its  advancement  in  popular  favour,  may  regard  with  some 
interest  the  views  developed  by  one  of  its  earlier  champions 
in  less  prosperous  times  ;  whilst  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  late  Lord  King  will  feel  an  honest  pride  in  the  homage 
now  so  generally  paid  to  those  great  political  truths  which, 
when  advanced  by  him  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  were  ridiculed 
as  visionary  or  denounced  as  dangerous,  not  only  by  over- 
whelming majorities  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  but 
by  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  higher  classes  throughout  the 
country." 

Lord  Fortescue  says  such  are  his  motives  for  publishing 
Lord  Kmg  s  speeches.  He  proceeds  to  give  a  few  personal 
notices,  which  are  too  meagre  to  be  called  a  biography ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  other  information  we  adopt  them. 

Peter,  the  seventh  Lord  King,  was  the  great  grandson  of 
the  lord  chancellor  of  that  name,  whose  title,  conferred  on 
him  in  1 725,  passed  in  turn  to  each  of  his  four  sons.  The 
youngest  of  these,  Thomas,  left  tv/o  sons,  Peter  and  Thomas, 
the  former  of  whom  succeeded  him,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Lord  King  was  born  in  1775,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  nearly 
twelve  years.  Being  early  impressed  with  the  defects  in  the 
system  of  education  then  in  use  at  our  pubhc  schools,  he 
sought  to  acquire  more  of  classical  learning  than  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  him  creditably  through  his  school  exercises,  but 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  various  branches  of  more  prac- 
tical knowledge,  particularly  mechanics,  geometry,  and  draw- 
ing; and  among  his  early  amusements  at  Eton,  was  the 
making  a  detailed  survey  and  map  of  the  country  immediately 
round  it. 
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He  was  distinguisherl  among  his  school-fellows  for  the 
cheerful  ease  of  his  temper  and  the  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
of  which  the  writer  of  this  memoir  (himself  sent  to  Eton  at 
the  age  of  ten  years)  received  many  proofs  during  the  short 
period  that  they  were  there  together  in  1793.  He  still 
recollects  with  grateful  pleasure  the  happy  hours  which  he 
spent  at  that  time  in  the  society  of  his  older  friend,  to  whose 
protection  he  had  been  recommended,  and  in  whose  room  he 
always  found  a  refuge  from  the  little  annoyances,  which  in 
those  days,  more  than  at  present,  younger  boys  at  public 
schools  occasionally  encountered  from  their  seniors.  Then 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  an  intimacy,  which  was  cemented 
afterwards  by  family  ties  into  brotherly  affection,  and  con- 
tinued without  an  hour's  interruption  or  abatement  up  to  the 
period  of  Lord  King's  lamented  death. 

From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
shortly  after  succeeded  to  his  title  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1793.  After  spending  the  usual  time  at  the  university, 
he  made  a  tour  through  such  parts  of  the  continent  as  were 
then  open  to  British  travellers,  including  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  north  of  Italy,  and  returned  home  as  soon  as 
he  was  of  age. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  joined  the 
small  band  of  Mr  Fox's  friends,  of  which  the  chief  leaders  in 
that  house  were  Lord  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
the  former  of  whom,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lady  King,  shortly 
after  her  husband's  death,  thus  refers  to  the  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  them : —  . 

"  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  his  intercourse,  and  of  an 
early,  long,  and  uninterrupted  friendship,  I  have  to  look  back 
on  repeated  obligations,  as  well  as  uniform  kindness,  expe- 
rienced from  him.  And  if  concurrence  of  sentiment  in  politics 
confirms  and  strengthens  affection,  I  believe  I  can  say,  that 
from  the  period  of  our  entering  public  life  (and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  we  attended  for  the  first  time  on  the  same  day),  we  never 
differed  twice  in  our  votes  for  more  than  thirty-six  years." 

By  Lord  Holland  he  was  probably  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr  Fox,  who,  justly  appreciating  his  character 
and  talents,  shewed  him  many  marks  of  friendly  regard  ;  and 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective  homes  at  Ockham 
and  St  Anne's  Hill  afforded  frequent  opportunities  of  inter- 
course, some  of  the  most  delightful  hours  of  Lord  King's  life 
were  spent  in  the  society  of  Mr  Fox. 

His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the  12th 
February  1800,  on  Lord  Holland's  motion  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
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the  Helder,  and  was  made  mainly  by  the  advice  and  persua- 
sion of  Lord  Holland,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter : — 
*'  Dear  Lord  King, — -It  may  be  very  impertinent  in  me  to 
bore  you  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  making  this  motion  or 
speaking  in  the  house,  especially  when  I  am  evidently  so 
personally  interested  in  procuring  assistance  there,  and  par- 
ticularly so  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  assure  you  that  as  far  as 
I  can  divest  myself  of  all  considerations  of  the  personal 
advantage  which  would  result  to  me  in  the  House  of  Lords 
from  your  taking  an  active  part  in  debates,  I  think  that  for 
the  effect  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  upon  the  public,  and  for 
your  own  sake  (if  you  wish  ever  to  take  a  part  in  debates), 
it  is  desirable  that  you  should  make  the  motion.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  one  man  constantly  and  exclusively  opposing 
everything  that  is  brought  in,  and  making  hostile  motions 
against  ministers,  is  to  the  full  as  disadvantageous  to  the 
cause  of  opposition  as  irksome  to  himself  and  the  house.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  some  motion  against  the  Dutch 
expedition  should  be  made,  because  you  may  rely  upon  its 
having  been  an  expedition  ill-conceived  and  ill-conducted, 
and  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  so.  Any  general 
disapprobation  of  ministers  is  so  uncommon  among  tlie  upper 
ranks,  that  when  it  is  actually  felt,  it  is  surely  imprudent  in 
those  who  condemn  their  whole  system  not  to  endeavour  to 
bring  it  to  light.  And,  indeed,  without  any  canting  upon 
public  duty,  I  do  not  know  how  one  is  justified  in  regularly 
attending  the  house,  and  doing  nothing  to  oppose  so  scan- 
dalous a  waste  of  men,  money,  and  honour,  as  in  that  expedi- 
tion. General  reasons  against  my  moving  it  I  have  given 
you  ;  but  there  are  other  particular  ones  also.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion  on  the  expedition,  and  even  argued  on 
the  absurdity  of  it  while  it  was  going  on  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
any  great  failure  of  government  that  has  made  a  sensation 
cannot  be  brought  into  public  notice  with  so  much  advantage 
to  the  enemies  of  the  undertaking,  as  by  a  person  not  before 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  (which  I 
am  sure  you  will  believe  me,  is  to  the  full  as  strong  a  motive 
with  me  for  pressing  you  on  the  subject),  there  is  no  occasion 
on  which  a  young  man  can  come  forward  with  greater  advantage 
to  himself.  If  I  did  not  think  that  you  had  an  inclination  to 
take  a  part  some  time  or  other  in  debates,  I  would  not  press 
you  so  much  upon  it ;  but  if,  as  I  think,  you  have,  there  is  no 
way  of  rendering  yourself  useful,  when  anybody  can  be  so, 
but  by  beginning  now,  and  I  think  you  can  hardly  hope  for 
an  opportunity  which  is  at  once  so  creditable  and  so  easy  to 
you.     For  this  business  is  of  that  sort  that  the  arguments  of 
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the  inquiry  may  be  confined  to  a  very  few  words,  viz.  to  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  investigation  in  all  cases  of  failure, 
and  to  the  greatness  of  the  failure  in  this  instance  ;  or  ono 
may  enlarge  as  much  or  as  Httle  as  one  likes  on  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  the  impolicy  with  which  it  was  planned  and 
executed,  &c.  &c.  &c.  What  have  you  to  answer  to  this  ? 
Nervousness.  An  answer  I  will  allow  to  be  forcible,  but  one 
which  it  is  childish  not  to  get  over,  and  which  in  short,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  got  over.  No  person,  I  assure  you,  is  more 
nervous  than  myself  about  speaking,  but  it  is  only  to  be  kept 
down  by  practice  ;  and  after  all  you  cannot  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  yourself  as  not  to  suppose  that  you  would  speak 
as  well  as  above  one  half  of  those  who  speak  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  till  you  try  you  cannot  be  sure  of  what  you  can 
and  what  you  cannot  do. 

"  I  shall  write  if  I  hear  of  the  day  being  put  off  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  I  hope  at  any  rate  you  will  come  up,  if  it 
is  only  to  talk  this  over.  Yours,  &;c., 

"  V  ASS  ALL  Holland.*" 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  nis  first  effort,  he  spoke 
again  on  the  27th  of  February  in  opposition  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  became  thenceforth  a  pretty 
constant  attendant  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  an  unfre- 
quent  speaker.  But  he  never  was  known  to  correct  any  speech 
for  the  press,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  his  masterly 
defence  of  himself  on  the  2d  of  July,  1811,*  from  the  attack 
made  on  his  conduct  in  demanding  payment  of  his  rents  in 
cash,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  written  agreements  with  his 
tenants,  instead  of  in  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
was  then  depreciated  to  the  amount  of  above  twenty  per  cent.i* 

•Afterwards  published  as  a  pamphlet. 

+  In  the  debate  on  this  occasion,  Lord  King  was  most  powerfully  supported 
by  Lord  Grenville,  whose  eloquent  and  convincing  speech  is  worthy  of  every 
attention.  From  the  same  high  authority  he  afterwards  received  the  followin"' 
letter  on  the  question,  whether  he  should  follow  up  this  demand  on  his  tenants 
by  legal  proceedings  aguinst  one  of  them,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
whom  he  had  selected  for  the  purpose  as  the  best  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
the  suit ; — 

"  Dropmore,  Nov.  Ij^,  1811. 

"  My  Dear  King, — I  found  your  letter  on  my  return  here,  and  I  am  vexed 
that  I  have  so  long  omitted  to  answer  it,  I  have  not  a  moment's  hesitatioa 
in  giving  it  ns  my  decided  opinion,  that  you  ought  to  go  on  with  your  action 
against  the  director.  To  do  otherwise  would  argue  a  distrust,  which  you  have 
no  reason  to  feel,  in  the  propriety  of  your  former  conduct ;  and  it  would  be  such 
a  concession  to  clamour  as  one  should  be  very  unwilling  to  make  in  any  case,  but 
most  of  all  where  every  principle  of  common  sense  and  justice  is  clearly  with  you. 

"  I  cannot  agree  in  thinking  that  there  is  any  danger  of  your  thus  provoking 

fui'ther  mischief  beyond  what  would  otherwise  take  place.     That  ministers  will 

ladly  impute  to  you  all  the  follies  and  violences  into  which  their  system  must 
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Lord  Fortescue  proceeds  to  remark  of  the  speeches  selected 
by  him  for  publication,  though  all  are  no  doubt  substantially 
correct,  many  are  probably  abridged,  and  convey  rather  the 
general  views  and  arguments,  than  the  precise  words  of  the 
speaker;  such  as  they  are,  however,  they  afford  abundant 
proof  of  his  extensive  information  on  all  subjects  which  he 
approached,  and  of  his  constant  desire  to  make  that  informa- 
tion available  for  the  vindication  of  truth  and  justice,  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  all,  but  especi- 
ally of  the  humbler  classes  of  his  countrymen.  These  were, 
in  fact,  his  only  motives  for  exertion — the  sole  objects  of  his 
ambition  in  public  life. 

Lord  King  married  in  May,  1804,  Lady  Hester  Fortescue, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  Fortescue,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 
From  the  period  of  his  marriage  he  generally  resided  for  some 
months  of  every  year,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  at  his 
house  in  London ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed 
at  his  seat  at  Ockham,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  and 
which  in  his  various  improvements  of  the  house  and  grounds 
exhibits  many  proofs  of  his  taste,  both  for  architecture  and 
gardening.  There,  in  the  winter  of  1828-9,  he  collected  and 
prepared  the  materials  for  his  account  of  the  life  of  his  maternal 
ancestor,  John  Locke,  whose  character,  delineated  in  that  work, 
has  supplied  the  words  which  are  prefixed  to  this,  as  pecu- 
liarly descriptive  of  him  by  whom  they  were  written.* 

The  life  of  Locke,  published  in  the  spring  of  1829,  is  too  well 
known  by  the  flattering  reception  given  to  it  by  the  public,  to 
call  for  further  notice  here. 

The  excellent  health  which  Lord  King  had  enjoyed  from  child- 
hood, and  which  his  temperate,  active,  and  regular  habits  were 


lead  them,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  these,  as  you  well  know,  are  the  necessary 
consequences,  proved  by  all  experience,  as  well  as  by  theory,  to  be  unavoidably 
attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  such  a  system.  You  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  miscliief  will  really  originate  with  you  ;  and  as  to  the  imputation, 
if  it  be  false  you  will  despise  it. 

"  The  mere  fact  of  the  general  issue  of  private  tokens,  sufficiently  shews  that 
matters  cannot  rest  as  they  now  are  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  my  judgment  at  all 
desirable  that  they  should, 

"  In  thus  recommending  to  you  what  I  know  will  be  unpopular,  not  only  with 
the  ignorant  mass  of  the  community,  but  still  more  with  our  own  timid  friends, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  advising  you  to  do  as  I  would  do  myself;  and  that  1 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  avowing  that  such  was  my  advice. 

"  Ever  most  truly  and  afifectionately  yours, 

"  Geenvii.le." 

♦  The  words  prefixed  were,  "  He  possessed  those  great  requisites  of  happiness, 
equanimity,  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  the  habit  of  constantly  employing  his 
mind  in  the  pursuit  of  noble  or  useful  objects."— //ord  King's  Life  of  Locke. 
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SO  well  calculated  to  preserve,  seemed  to  promise  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  his  useful  and  happy  life,  but  early  in  the  spring  of 
18-33  he  was  attacked  with  a  disorder  of  the  stomach  which 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  medical  skill,  and  brought  him  to  the 
grave  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

With  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  he  retained  to  the 
last  the  unclouded  serenity  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  temper 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  life,  and  during  the 
whole  progress  of  his  distressing  malady,  not  a  sign  of  impa- 
tience, scarcely  an  accent  of  complaint  ever  escaped  him. 

An  attempt  at  a  general  delineation  of  his  character  would 
not  come  with  good  grace  from  one  so  nearly  connected  with 
him  as  the  writer  of  these  pages,  but  he  cannot  refuse  himself 
the  gratification  of  transferring  to  them  the  tribute  paid  by  a 
far  abler  pen  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  : — 

"  To  Lord  King  was  due  the  detection  and  the  proof  of  the 
effects  actually  produced  by  Mr  Pitt's  fatal  measures  ;  and  the 
excellent  individual  who  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  his 
country  was  distinguished  for  qualities  of  a  very  high  order. 
To  a  strong  natural  understanding,  which  eminently  excelled 
in  clearness  of  perception  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  he 
joined  habits  of  study  seldom  found  in  the  patrician  order, 
but  which,  as  well  as  his  sound  and  enlightened  principles, 
might  well  be  expected  in  one  who  had  the  glory  of  descend- 
ing from  the  second  of  English  philosophers  ;  for  he  was  the 
personal  representative  of  Locke,  his  great-grandfather  the 
Lord  Chancellor  King  having  been  the  nephew  and  ward  of 
that  illustrious  person.  Although  he  had  far  too  little  ambi- 
tion, too  little  thirst  for  power  or  for  literary  fame,  ever  to 
exert  his  talents  in  any  thing  like  their  full  extent,  he  had 
passed  his  life  in  reading,  with  little  other  object  than  to  occupy 
his  time  agreeably,  and  to  improve  his  mind.  His  information, 
therefore,  was  extensive  and  accurate.  With  most  parts  of 
historical,  philosophical,  and  theological  controversy,  he  was 
familiarly  conversant ;  and  he  had  gathered  from  all  his  studies, 
and  all  his  reflections,  a  firm  belief  in  the  title  of  the  people  to 
as  large  a  portion  of  liberty  and  of  power  as  they  are  capable 
of  enjoying  with  advantage  to  themselves ;  a  deeply  rooted 
conviction  of  the  sinfulness  as  well  as  the  folly  of  intolerance, 
religious  or  civil ;  and  an  habitual  veneration  for  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  and  truth  alone,  in  all  inquiries,  whether  practical  or 
speculative.  In  following  this  worthy  object,  he  was  as  little 
to  be  daunted  by  perils  in  action  as  to  be  scared  by  conse- 
quences in  argument.  Difficulties  had  more  influence  over 
him  by  far  than  dangers  ;  for  though  he  was  of  an  active  turn 
of  mind,  and  applied  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  whether 
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of  agriculture  or  study,  with  assiduity,  yet  as  he  had  no  great 
etimuhis  from  ambition  or  from  vanity,  he  cared  Httle  to 
struggle  with  what  cost  trouble,  as  long  as  he  could  occupy 
himself  as  well  in  easier  pursuits.  The  firmness  with  which 
he  stood  up  on  all  occasions  for  his  principles,  the  great  doc- 
trines of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  offence 
which  he  gave  by  his  warfare  with  ecclesiastical  establishments 
never  abated  his  hostility.  Superficial  men  fancied  they  saw 
in  this  course  an  indication  of  indifference  to  religion  itself; 
whereas,  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for  objecting  to  a  state 
•endowment,  was  its  tendency  to  undermine  religion,  as 
he  thought,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously,  and  its  liability 
to  be  perverted  into  an  engine  against  the  liberties  of  the 
country. 

"  With  the  solid  qualities  which  have  been  described,  he 
possessed  others  of  a  lighter  kind  ;  and  to  the  more  valuable 
acquirements  of  extensive  study,  he  added  several  of  the  more 
trivial  but  more  elegant  accomplishments.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  his  taste  in  composition  was  pure  ;  his 
style  natural,  simple,  and  clear.  Nothing  can  be  more  admir- 
ably written  than  his  celebrated  '  Tract  on  the  Currency  ;'  of 
which  the  philosophy,  too,  is  as  excellent  as  the  argument 
and  the  inferences  are  practical.  He  had  an  excellent  taste 
in  gardening  and  in  architecture,  down  to  its  most  minute 
details ;  nor  was  there  a  more  perfect  draughtsman  for  the 
more  ornamental  parts  of  rooms,  upon  the  pure  models  which 
in  Italy  he  had  studied,  than  the  pohtical  economist  who  could 
unravel  all  the  mysteries  of  currency  and  exchanges,  the  philo- 
sopher who  could  throw  light  on  the  darker  passages  of 
metaphysical  science. 

"  This  distinguished  person  was  equally  delightful  in  private, 
and  respectable  in  public  life.  His  gaiety  was  perpetual  ; 
natural,  lively,  playful,  no  one  was  more  easily  interested 
and  amused ;  few  brought  more  into  the  stock  of  entertainment. 
The  difiFerence  of  ranks  was  probably  less  known  to  him  than 
to  any  one  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  Pride  of  every 
kind  was  an  alien  to  his  nature  as  vanity.  He  seemed  uncon- 
scious that  the  chancellor  King  or  the  philosopher  Locke  had 
ever  lived  ;  and  equally  unconscious  of  his  own  existence." 

"  Such  is  the  picture,"  continues  Lord  Fortescue,  "  drawn 
of  Lord  King  by  the  eloquent  author  of  '  Sketches  of  British 
Statesmen,'  (Lord  Brougham  ;)  and  though  it  is  drawn  by 
the  partial  hand  of  friendship,  few  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  original,  will  fail  to  recognize  the  likeness,  or 
to  acknowledge  the  fidelity  of  the  painting." 

VCL.  1  iO 
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In  giving  a  specimen  of  Lord  King's  speeches,  we  select 
that  in  which  he  defends  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
injustice  in  demanding  payment  of  his  rents  in  gold.  The 
arguments  and  facts  are  worth  the  study  of  those  who,  in 
this  day,  would  emancipate  bank  notes  from  the  control  of  a 
gold  standard. 


OV    THE    SECOND    READING    OP    EARL    STANHOPES    BILL    RESPECTINa 
GUINEAS  AND  BANK  NOTES JULY  2,  1811. 

My  Lords, — Entertaining  strong  and  decided*  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  paper  currency,  which  I  have  never  lost  any 
opportunity  of  expressing,  both  in  my  place  in  this  house,  and 
by  every  other  means  in  my  power,  I  have  always  been  ready 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  general,  and  naturally  feel  at  present 
most  anxious  to  justify  my  own  conduct,  in  consequence  of 
the  charges  which,  on  a  late  debate,  have  in  my  absence 
been  made  against  me. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  crave  your  lordshif's 
pardon,  if  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  of  myself,  and  of  my 
private  concerns,  in  an  assembly  where  such  topics  in  general 
are  so  improper ;  but  the  course  of  the  late  debate  renderL 
that  detail  imperative  on  me ;  and,  indeed,  the  question  has 
assumed  that  shape  that  it  cannot  be  treated  otherwise  than 
by  dividing  it  into  two  principal  parts :  1st,  my  individual  con- 
duct ;  and  2nd,  the  general  subject  of  the  present  depreciated 
currency  of  the  country,  and  the  alarming  projects  held 
out  of  destroying  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  and  of  sub- 
verting the  basis  and  denomination  of  the  lawful  money  of  the 
realm. 

I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  state  plainly  and  explicitly,  my 
reasons  for  refusing  at  this  time  to  receive  bank  notes  at  their 
nominal  value  in  certain  cases,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the 
remedy  provided  by  the  law.  Since  the  late  decision  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  to  be  the  declared  intention  of 
the  government,  that  the  restriction  shall  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  however  distant  that  period  may  be.  The 
subject  is  thus  brought  home  to  the  individual  interest  of 
every  man  whose  property  is  yearly,  even  monthly,  deterio- 
rated in  consequence  of  the  unnatural  state  of  the  currency  of 
the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  have 
thought  this  the  proper  time  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of 
my  property,  and  to  endeavour  to  protect  myself  from  farther 
spoliation  and  injury. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  seen  the  depreciation 
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of  bank  notes  progressively  advancing  in  the  most  alarming 
manner  ;  and  every  hope  and  prospect  of  amelioration  being 
destroyed  by  the  recent  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  appeared  to  remain  no  other  choice  than  either  to 
submit  with  tame  and  patient  resignation  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  currency,  of  whatever  value  it  shall  please  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  their  forbearance  and  moderation,  to  permit 
henceforth  to  belong  to  the  currency  of  the  country ;  or  to 
have  recourse  to  the  remedy  which  individuals  possess  by  law, 
and  which  I  shall  hereafter  shew  has  been  purposely  allowed 
and  secured  to  them  by  the  law.  There  is  also  another  reason, 
which,  I  confess,  has  had  some  influence  with  me  in  this  deter- 
mination. It  was  asked,  insultingly,  in  another  place,  whether 
any  person  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  refuse  bank  paper  in  pay- 
ment or  satisfaction  of  a  lawful  debt;  and,  on  that  foundation  it 
was  attempted  to  be  argued  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  existed 
no  difference  in  value  between  paper  and  gold,  and  no  actual 
depreciation.  By  bringing  this  question  to  issue,  at  least  one  of 
the  remaining  wretched  supports  of  this  fatal  system  will  be  over- 
thrown. In  this  state  of  things,  for  the  defence  of  my  property, 
I  have  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  management  of  my  private 
concerns,  to  inform  my  tenants  holding  lands  under  old  leases, 
and  under  old  leases  only,  that  I  can  no  longer  continue  to 
receive  bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value  in  payment  or  satis- 
faction for  such  contracts ;  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  assert, 
not  the  bare  legahty,  for  that  is  unquestionable,  but,  what  I 
am  much  more  anxious  to  prove,  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
course  I  have  thought  myself  obliged  to  adopt.  The  plain 
broad  principle  upon  which  I  have  acted  is,  to  require  pay- 
ment in  a  currency  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  which  the  cur- 
rency possessed  at  the  date  of  each  respective  agreement ; 
and,  in  order  to  ascertain  this  intrinsic  value,  I  calculate  the 
amount  of  gold  which  the  stipulated  rent  was  able  to  purchase 
at  the  date  of  the  lease  or  agreement,  and  require  the  same 
weight  of  gold,  or  a  sum  in  bank  notes  sufficient  to  purchase 
that  quantity  of  gold  at  the  present  time.  I  offer  this  alter- 
native as  an  accommodation  to  the  tenant,  in  case  he  makes  the 
option  of  paying  in  paper  money,  instead  of  fulfilling  his 
agreement  by  payment  of  his  rent  in  the  lawful  gold  coin  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  notice : — "  By  the  lease, 
dated  1807,  you  have  contracted  to  pay  the  annual  rent  of 
L.lOO  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  late  great  depreciation  of  paper  money,  I  can  no 
longer  consent  to  receive  bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value,  in 
payment  or  satisfaction  of  an  old  contract.     I  must  therefore 
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desire  you  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  your  rent  in  the  legal 
gold  coin  of  the  realm.  At  the  same  time,  having  no  other  object 
than  to  secure  payment  of  the  real  intrinsic  value  of  the  sura 
stipulated  by  agreement,  and  being  desirous  to  avoid  giving  you 
any  unnecessary  trouble,  I  shall  be  willing  to  receive  payment 
in  either  of  the  modes  following,  according  to  your  option  : 
first,  in  guineas  ;  secondly,  if  guineas  cannot  be  procured,  by 
payment  of  Portugal  gold  coin,  equal  in  weight  to  the  number 
of  guineas  requisite  to  discharge  the  rent ;  or,  thirdly,  by  the 
payment  in  bank  notes  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
weight  of  standard  gold  requisite  to  discharge  the  rent.  The 
alteration  of  the  value  of  paper  money  is  estimated  in  this 
manner:  The  price  of  gold  in  1807,  the  year  of  your  agreement, 
was  L.4  2s.  per  ounce ;  the  present  market  price  is  L.4  14s., 
arising  from  the  further  depreciation  of  the  value  of  paper;  in 
that  proportion  an  addition  of  L.14  12s.  8d.  per  cent,  in  paper 
money  will  be  required  as  the  equivalent  for  the  payment  of 
rent." 

In  the  above  instance  there  is  a  difference  of  L.14  12s,  8d. 
per  cent,  in  the  currency  between  the  year  1807  and  the 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  dated  1796,  when 
the  market  price  of  gold  did  not  exceed  the  mint  price, 
because  the  currency  was  then  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state,  the 
difference  between  the  payment  in  gold  or  in  paper  money 
amounts  to  the  whole  of  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency at  this  day ;  and  if  the  market  price  of  gold  was  L.4 
14s.  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  calculation  was  made,  it 
follows,  that  in  the  proportion  of  L.3  18s.,  the  mint  price  of 
gold,  to  L.4  14s.,  the  present  market  price,  L.lOO  will  give 
L.120  9s.  The  principle  being  thus  clearly  stated,  the  only 
dispute  which  can  arise,  as  to  the  equity  and  fair  dealing  of 
the  transaction,  must  proceed  from  a  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  founded.  The 
prices  of  bullion  at  the  different  periods  are  taken,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  collected,  from  the  returns  made  by  the  mint  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  far  as  they  reach  ;  and  since  the 
5th  of  March,  1811,  the  price  of  gold  is  taken  from  Wetten- 
halfs  prices-current,  the  same  source  from  which  the  officers 
of  the  mint  derive  their  information :  if  there  is  any  error,  it 
is  therefore  open  to  correction. 

Where,  may  I  ask,  is  the  hardship  of  this  demand  ?  The 
price  of  the  produce  of  land,  the  price  of  labour,  the  price  of 
every  great  staple  commodity,  are  all  affected  by  the  value  of 
the  currency,  which  serves  to  circulate  the  wealth  and  indus- 
try of  the  country.  In  proportion  as  the  currency  is  depre- 
ciated, the  price  of  wheat,  of  cattle,  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
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land,  and  of  every  commodity,  is  augmented.  Of  course  it 
must  always  be  understood,  that  in  all  cases  the  price  of 
everything  whatever  is  regulated  by  the  supply  and  the 
demand,  and,  when  so  determined,  is  afterwards  affected  by 
every  variation  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  currency  by  which 
they  are  circulated.  The  covenants  of  a  lease  secure  the 
payment  of  rent  in  the  lawful  money  of  Grreat  Britain  (these 
are  the  express  words  of  the  conti-act)  :  the  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain  contains  a  certain  known  weight  of  gold  of  a 
certain  known  fineness  of  standard  ;  and  if  bank  notes,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  will  no  longer  purchase  that  weight  of 
gold  which,  according  to  the  regulation  of  *the  mint,  ought  to 
be  contained  in  a  certain  given  sum  of  lawful  money,  they 
will  no  longer  fulfil  an  old  contract  according  to  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  a  contract  made  for  a  fixed  sum  at  a  distant 
period,  under  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  a  paper 
currency  not  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
the  only  equitable  course  for  both  parties  to  adopt  appears  to 
be,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  a  pound  note  of 
the  common  currency  was  able  to  command  at  the  date  of 
the  agreement,  and  for  every  pound  of  rent,  or  interest,  or 
principal  sum  due,  to  require  the  same  quantity  of  bullion,  or 
the  amount  of  debased  currency  sufficient  to  purchase  that 
quantity  of  bullion.  This  is  the  true  and  equitable  payment 
and  satisfaction  of  such  contract.  On  every  sound  principle 
of  law  and  equity,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  receive  the  real 
intrinsic  value  of  the  stipulated  sum,  in  good  and  lawful 
money  ;  or  at  least  in  currency  equal  in  value  to  the  currency 
at  the  date  of  the  contract.  He  is  strictly  in  law  entitled  to 
the  legal  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  if  such  is  the  condition  and 
obligation  of  the  contract ;  as  matter  of  favour  and  conces- 
sion, he  may  consent  to  receive  his  payment  in  any  other 
shape,  for  the  convenience  or  relief  of  the  party  bound  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  contract ;  but  a  payment  in  a  debased  paper 
currency  is  a  payment  in  name  only,  and  not  in  reality.  It 
formed  no  part  of  the  stipulation  of  the  bond  ;  there  is  no 
limitation  to  the  extent  to  which  a  loss,  proceeding  from  that 
cause,  may  be  carried.  To  put  an  extreme  case,  which  no 
man  can  assert  to  be  impossible,  because  in  another  country 
it  has  actually  been  exceeded :  a  note  of  one  pound  may  not 
be  worth  or  pass  current  for  more  than  one  shilling,  conse- 
quently all  commodities  would  be  advanced  to  twenty  times 
their  former  value.  In  a  case  so  palpable,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  imagine  that  a  payment,  in  such  degraded 
currency,  would  be  in  any  sense  a  satisfaction  for  a  contract 

40* 
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concluded  before  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  had  taken 
place.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny,  that  by  Buch  a  pay- 
ment the  landlord  would  be  defrauded  of  nineteen  parts  out 
of  twenty  of  his  just  demand. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misconception  and  false  statement 
of  my  conduct,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  openly  stating,  that 
so  far  from  taking  any  undue  advantage,  by  making  in  this 
year,  or  last  year,  or  at  any  time,  an  agreement  for  land  at  a 
greatly  advanced  rent,  calculated  on  the  advanced  price  of 
all  produce  in  consequence  of  the  debased  state  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  the  law,  and  calling 
on  a  tenant,  undei*  such  circumstances,  to  pay  in  gold,  or  the 
value  in  gold,  equal  in  fact  to  an  addition  of  twenty  per  cent, 
at  the  present  market  price  of  gold, — I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
ready  to  reprobate  such  conduct,  as  most  unfair  and  unjusti- 
fiable. My  conduct  has  been  totally  different ;  I  have  strictly 
abstained  from  making  any  such  demand,  or  from  requiring  a 
compensation  for  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
for  two  or  near  three  years,  though  such  alteration  is  not 
inconsiderable.  I  shall  continue  to  receive  payment  in  bank 
notes  until,  by  a  farther  depreciation,  the  notes,  at  some 
future  period,  shall  become  visibly  and  sensibly  deteriorated 
below  their  actual  value  at  the  date  of  the  leases  in  question ; 
I  shall  then  expect  to  receive  that  difference,  if  any,  whatever 
it  may  be.  And  farther,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  in  the 
unexpected  event  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  to  an 
improved  state,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  receive  such 
rents,  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the 
currency  at  any  future  period,  compared  with  the  currency  at 
the  date  of  such  leases.  For  all  land  let  to  tenants  at  will  I 
shall  continue  to  receive  bank  notes,  conceiving  the  land  to 
be  let  for  the  price  of  the  times,  or  that  I  have  at  least  the 
power  of  obtaining,  if  I  please,  the  fair  price  of  the  times. 

To  place  this  subject  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  remove  any 
remaining  prejudice  respecting  the  oppression  or  hardship  of 
the  proceeding,  it  may  be  useful  to  explain  the  nature  of  rent. 
Rent  is  generally  defined  to  be  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 
gross  produce  of  a  farm  which  remains  after  making  full 
allowance  for  all  expenses,  taxes,  and  profit  of  capital  em- 
ployed by  the  farmer  in  cultivation.  The  gross  produce  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  divided  into  four  shares,  three  of 
which  are  allotted  for  the  above  purposes,  and  one  for  the 
rent :  this  last  portion  is  then  estimated  at  the  average  price 
of  produce  during  some  preceding  years,  and  thus  converted 
into  a  money  price  for  the  mutual  convenience  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant. 
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But  the  eflFect  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  is  to 
augment  the  price  of  all  the  four  shares  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  farm,  of  those  which  are  to  defray  the  expenses,  as 
well  as  of  that  portion  from  which  the  rent  is  supplied.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  tenant  suffers  no  loss,  if  he  is  required 
to  make  only  an  equitable  compensation,  equivalent  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency;  he  has  already  received  an 
advance  in  the  sale  of  his  produce;  he  is  only  prevented 
from  acquiring  an  additional  profit,  to  which  he  can  have  no 
just  claim.  To  any  increase  of  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 
tenant  is  in  every  sense  justly  entitled  :  the  two  causes  of 
increased  price  are  totally  distinct ;  the  one  arises  from  the  fair 
increased  demand  and  consumption  of  the  country,  which  may 
well  have  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  rent ; 
the  other  proceeds  from  an  anomaly  in  the  currency,  which 
never  could  have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 
I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  paper  currency  is  in 
its  nature  liable  to  depreciation,  after  having  witnessed  the 
example  of  so  many  countries  on  the  continent,  of  the  assignats 
in  France,  of  the  paper  money  of  Sweden,  of  Portugal,  and 
the  most  recent  instance  of  Austria.  The  symptoms  of 
^depreciation  have  manifested  themselves  unequivocally  in 
this  country.  They  are  apparent  in  the  advanced  price  of 
bullion  keeping  pace  with  the  excessive  issue  of  notes,  in  the 
unfavourable  exchange,  and  in  the  general  rise  in  the  price 
of  all  commodities.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  which,  from 
the  year  1771  to  1785,  was  46s.;  and  from  1786  to  1797 
was  52s. ;  has  since  that  period,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  also  that  of  the  bank  restriction,  increased  in  a 
very  different  ratio.  In  the  twelve  years,  from  1798  to  1810, 
(omitting  1800  and  1801,  years  of  dearth),  the  average  price 
of  wheat  for  England  and  Wales,  has  amounted  to  71s.  the 
quarter.  At  the  price  of  52s.  the  quarter,  it  required 
eighteen  quarters  of  wheat  to  purchase  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,  which,  by  the  mint  is  coined  into  44|  guineas.  It  appears 
that  during  five  years,  beginning  in  the  year  1802,  and  ending 
in  1806,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  70s. ;  and  as  in  the 
same  years  the  mean  price  of  gold  bullion  was  nearly  L.4  2s.  per 
ounce,  or  L.49  4s.  per  pound,  it  required  fourteen  quarters  and 
half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  70s.,  to  purchase  a  pound  of  gold 
at  that  market  price  of  bullion.  During  the  last  five  years, 
85  s.  a  quarter  may  be  stated  as  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
and  the  mean  price  of  gold  has  been  nearly  L.4  7s.  per  ounce, 
or  L.52  4s.  per  pound:  it  required  therefore  only  twelve  quar- 
ters and  two  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  price  of  eighty-five 
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.shillings  to  purchase  a  pound  of  gold,  even  at  the  advanced 
rate  of  gold  during  these  five  years. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  highly  advanced  prices  of 
wheat,  compared  with  former  times,  and  particularly  its 
rapid  increase  since  1797,  that  the  paper  currency  has  suffered 
a  material  alteration  of  value.  But  from  this  examination  of 
the  relative  value  existing  between  com  and  gold  bullion, 
after  making  great  allowance  for  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat  in  consequence  of  an  increased  demand,  it  may  also 
be  suspected  that  the  supply  of  gold  itself  has  been  likewise 
very  considerably  increased  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  real 
price  of  gold  has  been  most  sensibly  diminished.  This  view 
of  the  subject  has  convinced  me  of  the  propriety  of  not  sub- 
mitting any  longer  to  the  loss  which  arises  from  the  present 
great  inferiority  of  the  value  of  the  note  to  that  of  gold, 
seeing  that  the  gold  itself,  compared  with  the  best  standard 
of  value,  has  in  all  probability  become  really  much  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  than  at  any  former  time.  It  must  be 
kept  in  view,  that  payment  in  gold  is  the  condition  of  the 
obligation,  and  that,  in  most  instances,  the  option  proposed 
is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  tenant,  and  intended  as  an 
equitable  modification  and  abatement  of  the  legal  demand. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland  it  is  not  unusual  to  require  rents  to 
be  paid  in  specie,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  retain  the  gold 
coin  in  those  districts  where  that  practice  continues. 

Having  acted  on  principles  such  as  I  have  described,  and 
being  satisfied  with  my  own  conduct,  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
by  clamour,  or  by  any  imputation  whatever,  by  which  it  may 
be  attempted  to  prevent  me  from  insisting,  at  the  same  time 
with  firmness  and  moderation,  on  a  just  and  legal  demand. 
It  may  suit  the  interest  of  some  persons,  by  such  unworthy 
means  to  attempt  to  put  down  that,  which  they  hesitate  and 
fear  to  do  by  legislative  interference,  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  which,  of  late  years,  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed  to  suit  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  the 
moment.  It  was  attempted  in  France  to  intimidate  indivi- 
duals who  preferred  the  good  metallic  money  to  worthless 
assignats,  by  branding  them  with  the  charge  of  incivism,  or 
incivic  practices,  in  the  revolutionary  phrase ;  and,  to  judge 
from  the  language  of  his  Majesty''s  servants,  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  inculcate  the  acceptance  of  paper  money  as  a  moral 
and  political  duty,  we  are  here  also  to  be  governed  according 
to  the  true  Jacobin  doctrine,  which  required  individuals  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  not  by  their  own  proper  interest  and 
convenience,  but  according  to  some  speculative  principles. 
In  a  well-regulated  state,  the  proper  interest  of  individuals  is 
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inseparable  from  that  of  the  government;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  take  care  to  avoid  any  system  or  state  of 
things  in  which  individuals,  pursuing  their  own  interest,  and 
acting  legally,  shall  have  the  appearance  of  acting  at  variance 
with  the  public  interest.  If  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  not  depreciated  in  value,  and  if,  in  fact,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  paper  and  gold,  the  preference  given  to  the 
latter  will  be  an  idle  preference,  of  no  public  inconvenience, 
because  it  will  not  be  followed.  If  the  value  of  the  bank  paper 
is  really  at  par,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to 
alter  the  fact ;  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  despised  as 
it  deserved :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  bank  paper  is  greatly 
inferior  in  value  to  gold  coin  and  bullion,  it  is  highly  merito- 
rious to  expose  and  resist  a  system  through  which  the  whole 
community  is  impoverished  and  defrauded. 

I  must  desire  to  be  informed  by  what  new  rule,  by  what 
new  order  of  things,  an  individual  is  bound  to  account  in 
parliament  for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs  :  if  he  lias  claimed  his  right  only,  it  is  his  by  law ;  and 
if  he  has  demanded  more  than  his  right,  the  poorest  man  in 
the  country  may  have  redress  against  him. 

Having  now,  my  LordSj  as  I  conceive,  proved  the  justice  of 
my  conduct  by  a  statement  irresistible  in  a  court  of  equity,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject,  and  I  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  endeavour  to  shew  that  in  the  year  1797  the 
law  respecting  legal  tender  was  by  design  left  without  altera- 
tion. The  legislature,  contemplating  the  inconvenience  to 
which  individuals  were  exposed  by  the  bank  restriction,  took 
away  the  power  of  arrest :  as  long  as  the  value  of  gold  and 
paper  money  was  equal,  there  was  no  temptation  to  insist  on 
gold ;  «but  if  gold  was  demanded,  the  debtor  had  it  in  his 
power  to  buy  bullion,  and  take  it  to  be  coined  at  the  mint, 
the  law  in  the  meantime  protecting  him  from  arrest.  The 
legislature,  when  it  sanctioned  the  bank  restriction  in  1797, 
most  assuredly  never  contemplated  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  as  now  existing  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  associa- 
tion agreement,  to  receive  bank  notes,  entered  into  by  the 
members  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  great  merchants  and 
bankers  in  London,  was  perfectly  voluntary ;  it  was  entered 
into  on  the  presumption  that  the  currency  was  then,  and 
would  continue  to  remain  at  the  full  standard  of  value.  At 
that  time  it  was  little  expected  that  the  Bank  of  England 
note  of  one  pound,  which  had  always  been  able  to  command 
a  certain  weight  of  standard  bullion,  would  ever  be  so  reduced 
in  value  as  to  contain  sixteen  shillings  and  sevenpence  only, 
instead  of  twenty  shillings,  its  former  intrinsic  value ;  a  defal- 
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cation  of  three  shillings  and  fivepence  in  the  pound  on  aH 
fixed  income,  a  privation  much  greater  than  the  income  tax, 
the  heaviest  burden  ever  imposed  at  once  on  any  countrj'. 
That  at  least  is  paid  for  the  public  service  ;  but  is  it  to 
be  endured,  that  a  bank  tax  of  near  double  the  income  tax 
shall  be  taken  from  the  income  of  individuals,  not  for  the 
pubhc  service,  but  for  the  sole  gain  and  benefit  of  that  cor- 
poration? I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  (if  the  bank  is  so 
accustomed  to  the  vast  gains  it  has  acquired,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  restriction,  that  it  will  not  consent  to  forego 
them,)  that  the  government  would  make  a  provident  bargain 
by  paying  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  to 
the  bank,  stipulating  in  return,  that  the  bank  should  reduce 
the  quantity  of  notes  in  circulation  until  their  intrinsic  value 
was  restored. 

Some  step  must  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  manifest 
injuries,  both  public  and  private,  arising  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency.  To  consider  it  in  one  point  of  view,  the 
public  expenditure  this  year  of  ninety  millions  is  equivalent  to 
seventy-four  millions  only  of  currency  of  the  former  standard; 
but  as  the  interest  due  to  the  public  creditor  is  a  fixed  sum, 
the  extraordinary  expense  incurred  in  this  single  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  currency,  has  been  little  short 
of  ten  millions  sterling.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  avoid  augmenting  the  pay  of  the  army, 
of  the  navy,  of  all  the  servants  of  the  government,  unless  you 
speedily  interpose  and  take  effectual  measures  to  restore  the 
value  of  the  currency. 

In  Portugal  and  Sicily,  the  loss  incurred  by  government 
from  the  adverse  exchange  in  the  last  year,  is  not  less  than 
twenty  per  cent,  on  all  money  remitted  to  those  countries ; 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  government  at  home,  in  the  supplies  for  the 
navy  and  for  the  ordnance,  are  all  equally  augmented.  The 
only  advantages,  indeed,  which  the  government  derive  from 
the  continuance  of  the  bank-restriction,  are  some  certain 
accommodations  which  it  receives  from  the  bank  in  discount- 
ing exchequer  bills  and  government  securities,  and  the  shame- 
ful profit  of  defrauding  the  public  creditor,  by  compelling  him 
to  receive  payment  in  depreciated  paper  money.  It  has 
sometimes  been  argued,  that  the  value  of  gold,  by  some 
unusual  circumstances,  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased; 
and  it  is  contended  that  gold,  which  is  the  common  standard 
and  measure  of  value  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  not  in  this 
country  the  best  suited  for  that  purpose,  or  at  all  comparable 
in  certainty  and  steadiness  to  the  standard  value  of  the  Bank 
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of  England  note.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  this 
alleged  dearness  of  gold  depends  entirely  on  the  commodity 
which  you  have  to  give  in  exchange  for  it.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  if  you  have  only  bank  paper  to  give  in  exchange, 
the  gold  is  extremely  dear  in  the  exact  proportion  as  the 
paper  to  be  given  in  exchange  is  become  cheap ;  but  if  you 
have  corn  or  labour,  which  have  been  considered  as  the  most 
perfect  standard  of  value,  it  will  be  found  that  gold  is  really 
much  cheaper  than  at  any  former  time,  as  less  labour  and 
less  corn  will  now  command  the  same  weight  of  gold.  The 
same  result  will  be  found  to  take  place  universally  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  France,  the  money  prices  of  all 
commodities  appear  to  have  risen  one-fifth  since  the  revolu- 
tion. In  every  country  it  will  be  found  that  the  prices  of 
commodities,  of  food,  and  of  labour,  have  risen,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  gold  has  in  fact  fallen  in  value.  That 
the  supply  of  gold  imported  into  England  is  very  large,  may 
be  seen  from  the  evidence  of  the  greatest  bullion  merchants 
in  London,  who  say  you  may  procure  any  quantity,  provided 
you  will  pay  the  price.  It  is  farther  said,  that  all  the  gold  in 
England  is  clandestinely  exported  to  France  in  payment  for 
corn,  which  we  must  of  necessity  procure,  and  which  they 
will  not  consent  to  give  us  except  in  exchange  for  gold.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  not  only  that  the  exports,  but  the  imports 
of  gold,  are  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  any  antecedent 
period.  All  the  bullion,  which  in  the  shape  of  tribute,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,  flowed  constantly  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  into  France,  and  through  France  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  has  now,  from  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  all  intercourse,  ceased  to  be  carried  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

A  new  and  more  easy  channel  has  been  discovered  by  which 
the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  South  America  can  be 
distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  the  more  open 
communication  and  intercourse  which  has  lately  taken  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
settlements  in  South  America,  has  opened  a  new  road  through 
this  country,  for  the  passage  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
New  World,  where  they  abound,  to  the  Old  Continent,  which 
does  not  produce  them.  That  this  is  the  new  course  of  com- 
merce is  obvious  from  the  state  of  our  commercial  relations 
with,  and  easy  access  to,  South  America ;  it  must  be  so  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
gold  must  be  cheaper  in  this  countiy  than  in  other  countries 
to  which  it  is  afterwards  exported ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  it  must  be  dearer  in  France,  by  all  the  expense 
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of  transport,  risk,  and  insurance,  which  is  incurred  by  the 
export  of  bullion. 

The  proposal  of  introducing  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  legal 
tender,  which  has  been  intimated  with  a  view,  I  suppose,  of 
feeling  the  way  before  so  dangerous  an  innovation  of  the 
general  rules  of  law  and  justice  shall  be  openly  avowed,  is  the 
most  pernicious  and  destructive  ever  ventured  to  be  made  by 
the  wildest  theorist  in  any  civilised  country.  All  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  such  a  measure,  once  carried  into  execution,  no 
man  can  possibly  foresee.  But  of  this  we  may  be  well  assured, 
that  it  tlireatens  to  subvert  the  whole  system  of  the  political 
economy  of  the  country ;  that  it  will  overturn  all  fixed  and 
certain  standards  of  value,  and  totally  destroy  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  all  contracts  and  engagements  between  man  and 
man.  By  such  an  act  you  at  once  declare  bank  notes  to  be  a 
forced  paper  currency,  no  longer  resting  on  the  basis  of  volun- 
tary circulation :  you  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  your 
bank  notes  are  assignats  to  all  intents  and  ;  urposes,  differing 
in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind.  Mr  Burke,  when  contrast- 
ing the  paper  money  of  England  with  the  assignats  in  France, 
describes  them  as  powerful  on  the  exchange,  because  impotent 
in  Westminister  Hall.  How  little  did  that  great  man  imagine, 
when  he  was  describing  the  horrible  system  of  the  French 
assignats,  that  he  was  also  drawing  the  future  picture  of 
his  own  country  ! 

A  forced  paper  currency,  once  established  by  law,  will  leave 
no  means  of  retreat ;  it  will  advance  thenceforward  with 
rapid  strides  towards  that  horrible  system  of  finance  which 
ruined  milUons  in  France;  if  once  you  start  on  the  same 
course,  you  must  inevitably  run  the  same  race.  ,  Your  enact- 
ments must  be  either  ineffectual  or  intolerably  tyrannical. 
The  symptoms  of  rapid  depreciation  have  already  unequivocally 
appeared,  and  a  legislative  enactment,  vainly  intended  to  sup- 
port the  value  of  your  paper  money,  will  prove  here,  as  infal- 
libly as  it  has  proved  in  all  other  countries  where  the  same  fatal 
measure  has  been  adopted,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
last  crisis  of  the  paper  system. 
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